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NOTICES 


THE  PRESIDENT 

Memorandum  of  November  24,  1975 

Tub  White  House,  W ashingt<m^  Noveinber  SJf,  1975. 

Last  April,  I  requested  each  of  the  Departments  and  Agencies  in  the  Exeeu- 
tive  Branch  to  analyze  their  entire  decision-making  process  to  determine  how 
additional  consumer  involvement  could  make  Federal  Agencies  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  American  consumer. 

The  plans  developed  by  these  Departments  and  Agencies  are  published  in 
this  issue  of  the  Federal  Register.  They  will  be  disseminated  to  consumers  and 
all  other  interested  groups. 

To  prevent  any  delay  in  providing  public  access  to  the  decision-making 
processes  of  the  Executive  Branch,  I  have  instructed  each  Department  and 
Agency  to  proceed  at  once  to  put  these  plans  into  effect.  Adjustments,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  can  be  made  as  circumstances  warrant. 

Today’s  Federal  Register  also  contains  a  schedule  of  public  meetings  to 
be  held  in  various  cities  to  explain  how  these  plans  work  for  the  benefit  of  con¬ 
sumers  and  to  seek  suggestions  and  ideas  for  ways  to  make  the  Departments  and 
Agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  more  responsive  to  public  concerns. 

I  believe  these  steps  will  prove  responsive  to  consumer  concoms.  I  encourage 
all  segments  of  the  public  to  read  and  comment  on  these  proposed  plans. 

This  document  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 


I 
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CONSUMER  REPRESENTATION  PLANS 

Memorandum  for  the  President 

From: 

James  T.  Lynn,  Director,  Office  of  Management  &  Budget. 

Virginia  H.  Knauer,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Consumer 
Affairs. 

The  White  House,  Washington^  November  1976. 

In  April  1975  you  directed  the  Departments  and  Agencies  to  develop  Con¬ 
sumer  Representation  Plans.  Each  Agency  has  now  submitted  such  a  plan 
tailored  to  its  own  circumstances,  providing  procedures  by  which  consumers 
can  participate  and  be  effectively  represented  in  the  governmental  decision¬ 
making  process. 

We  are  pleased  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  each  plan.  A  review  of  the  Plans 
indicates  that  there  are  many  common  recommendations  for  improving  con¬ 
sumer  representation; 

1.  Creation  or  continuation  of  an  organizational  mechanism  for  consumer 
affairs. 

2.  Guidelines  to  the  operating  bureaus  on  how  to  improve  consumer  repre¬ 
sentation. 

3.  Greater  involvement  of  line  management  in  opening  up  the  decision¬ 
making  process  to  consumer  input. 

4.  Early  public  announcement  of  issues  under  consideration  to  foster  con¬ 
sumer  input  at  an  early  stage  in  policy  development. 

5.  Additional  consumer  representation  on  various  advisory  councils. 

6.  Specialized  consumer  information  and  educational  materials  to  assist 
consumers. 

7.  Better  coordination  with  national,  state  and  local  consumer  groups  and 
other  special  interests  groups. 

8.  Increased  involvement  of  agency  field  offices. 

9.  Increased  use  of  consumer  complaints  as  an  information  tool  for  policy 
and  program  development. 

These  plans  will  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  and  disseminated 
widely  so  that  all  interested  parties  may  submit  comments  for  90  days  from  the 
date  of  publication. 

Implementation  of  parts  of  these  plans  will  begin  immediately.  We  are  now 
preparing  for  the  extensive  regional  conferences  which  will  be  held  in  January. 
We  believe  we  are  well  along  the  course  you  set  for  us  in  making  this  aspect  of 
the  functioning  of  government  more  open  and  responsive  to  the  American 
people. 

[FR  Doc.75-32182  Filed  11-25-75  ;8 :45  am] 
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SCHEDULE 

WHITE  HOUSE  REGIONAL  CONFERENCES 
ON 

CONSUMER  REPRESENTATION 


Date:  Tuesday,  January  13,  1976. 

('ity :  Chicago. 

I.<K“ation :  Northwesteni  University. 

I*arti(ij)ating  I)ei»artmeuts  and  Agencies:  Treasury,  US  l>e- 
IKirtnient  of  Agriculture,  Coinnierce,  Small  Busine.ss  Adminis¬ 
tration,  General  Servic<*s  Administration,  Department  of  De¬ 
fense 

For  Registration  Information  Contact :  Carol  Morrison,  P.O. 
Box  A-;W78,  Chicago,  Illinois  606t>0.  312-3.V.-6790. 

Date:  Wednesday,  January  14,  1976. 

City :  Kan.sas  City, 
lyocation :  Muehlebach  Hotel. 

Participating  Deiiartments  and  Agencies:  Housing  and  I'rban 
Development,  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Labor,  Justice, 
Veterans  Admini.stration.  Department  of  Transportation 

For  Registration  Information  Contact:  Tony  Zahn,  P.O.  Box 
l.VJtJo.  Kan.sas  City,  Missouri  G410<;.  ,S1(5 

Date:  Friday,  January  16,  1976. 

City ;  B<»ston. 

Ijocation :  Sheraton  Boston  Hotel. 

I’articipating  Departments  and  AgiMicies:  F.uvironmental 
Protection  Agency,  Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Finlenil  Energy  Administration,  Interior,  State 

Ft)r  registration  Information  Contact:  Frank  Prout,  P.O. 
Box  8048,  Boston.  Massachusetts  02114.  ({17-22.3  fitlOO. 

Date:  Monday,  January  19,  1976. 

City :  Atlanta. 

IxK-ation  :  Stouffer’s  .Vtlanta  Hotel. 

Participating  Departments  and  Agencies:  Treiisury,  US  De- 
p.artment  of  Agricuiture.  Commerce.  Small  Business  Administr.i- 
tion.  tJeneral  Services  Administration,  Department  of  Defense 

For  Registration  Information  Contact :  James  Fields.  P.O. 
Bo.x  200,30.  Atlanta.  Georgia  30.320.  404  ."26-7.''i20. 

Date:  Wednesday,  January  21,  1976. 

Oity :  Houston. 

I,ocittion:  University  of  Houston. 

Participating  Deixirtments  and  Agencies:  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  Energy  Research  and  Development  Adiuini.s- 
tration.  Federal  Energy  Administration,  Interior,  State 


For  Regi.stration  Information  Contact:  James  Evans,  P.O. 
Box  20004,  Houston,  Texas  7702.".  713-220-48,31. 

Date:  Friday,  January  23,  1976. 

City:  Philadelphia. 

I.oc:ition:  Sheraton  Hotel. 

Participating  Deimrtments  and  Agencies:  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Ijabor,  Justice, 
I'eterans  Administration,  Deiwirtinent  of  Transportation 

For  Registration  Information :  Joy  Wadleigh,  P.O.  Box  320, 
IMiiladelphia,  Pennsylvania  1910,3.  215-397-270(1. 

Date:  Monday,  January  26,  1976. 

City :  Denver. 

Ij«K'ation:  Brown  Palace  Hotel. 

Participating  Departments  and  Agencies:  Environmental 
I’rotection  Agenc.v,  Energy  Re.search  and  Devel<>pment  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Federal  Energy  Administration,  Interior,  State 

P> 

For  Registration  Information  Contact :  Janice  C^ivalieie.  P.O, 
Box  2.3628,  Denver,  Colorado  80225.  30.3-  2.34  -4215. 

Date:  Thursday,  January  29,  1976. 

City :  San  Francisco. 

Location :  Stanford  University. 

ParticliMiting  Departments  and  Agencies:  Treasury.  US  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Small  Business  .\dmini.s- 
tration.  General  Services  Administration,  Department  of  Iicfen.se 

For  Registration  Information  Contact:  ('ynthia  Gray,  P.O. 
Box  2(K)0,  Oakland,  California  94ti2(i.  41.3  466  2162. 

Date:  Friday,  January  30,  1976. 

(Mty :  Ix)s  Angeles. 

I.ocation :  Biltmore  Hotel. 

Particii«ting  Departments  and  Agencies:  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Health,  Erlucation,  and  Welfare,  l>abor.  Justice, 
Veterans  Administration,  Department  of  Transportation 

For  Registration  Information  Contact:  Frank  Teriy,  P.O. 
Box  ."»0,  Los  Angele.s,  Cjilifornia  9()0."k3.  213  (188-:>(K1.3.  * 

Date:  February. 

City:  Washington.  D.C. 

L«K-ation  :  To  Be  Announced. 

During  the  month  of  February  each  of  tlie  above  three  groups 
of  departments  and  agencies  will  hold  a  one  day  conference  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Details  on  the  dates,  times,  place.s,  etc.  will 
lie  announced  shortly. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

All  of  these  conferences  are  open  to  the  public  at  no  charge.  Every  interested  citizen  is  invited  to  attend  and  participate. 
There  will  be  significant  opportunity  for  such  participation  in  the  general  question  and  answer  .session  and  the  workshops  that 
follow  with  agency  and  departmental  spokesmen. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARIES 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


This  Consumer  Representation  Plan  is  designed  to  insure  that 
each  agency  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  proceeds  in 
an  organized  and  systematic  manner  to  meet  the  consumers’ 
desire  to  be  better  informed  about  and  more  involved  in  the 
agency’s  decision-making  processes. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  each  agency  head  will  be  responsible 
for : 

A.  Using  appropriate  procedures  for  informing  consumers 
about  ongoing  activities  as  well  as  emerging  issues. 

B.  Using  appropriate  procedures  in  obtaining  views  of 
consumers  on  ongoing  activities  as  well  as  emerging  issues. 

C.  Giving  full  consideration  to  consumer  views  in  making 
necessary  decisions. 

D.  Assuring  that  final  deci.sions,  and  the  rationale  la'hind 
those  decisions,  are  appropriately  publicized. 


The  above  standards  assure  the  consumer  a  background  of 
information  relative  to  potential  decisions  In  agency  planning, 
program  formulation,  and  sensitive  projects  and  issues;  and 
provide  full  and  visible  opportunity  for  consumer  involvement 
in  the  decision-making  process. 

In  addition  to  the  above  minimum  standards,  agency  heads 
are  urged  to: 

A.  Consider  the  impacts  and  benefits  of  an  agency  decision 
on  all  citizens — whether  they  become  involved  in  the  process 
or  not. 

B.  Develop  a  program  of  involvement  activities  which  are 
designed  to  reach  consumers  who  have  not  participated  in 
the  decision-making  process  in  the  past. 

G.  Institute  programs  whereby  consumers,  industry  and 
government  representatives  are  brought  together  to  discuss 
mutual  concerns,  regarding  si)eciflc  issues. 


Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  Nancy  Steorts,  Room  225W,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.  20250,  202-447-3165.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is  February  24, 1976.  In  addition 
to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to  answer  questions  about  consumer 

representation  plans  within  the  agency. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 


In  terms  of  function,  the  Department’s  consumer-related  ac¬ 
tivities  generally  fall  into  one  of  the  following  categories:  (1) 
inspection  and  grading,  (2)  standards-making,  (3)  technical 
assistance,  (4)  product  information,  or  (5)  commercial  prac¬ 
tices.  Other  activities,  such  as  trade  policy  development,  have 
an  important,  but  indirect  impact  on  consumers.  The  deg^e  of 
consumer  representation  to  date  has  varied  among  the  operating 
units  resiwnsible  for  these  programs.  In  some  areas,  the  pro¬ 
cedures  for  public  disclosure  and  participation  are  well  estab¬ 
lished  and  fully  operational;  in  other  areas,  particularly  with 
respect  to  new  programs  such  as  fire  safety,  these  procedures  are 
in  the  development  stages. 

National  Marine 'Fisheriks  Service,  National  Ocfjinic  ano 
Atmospheric  Administration 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  NOAA,  has  utilized 
several  consumer  representation  techniques  extensively  in  ad¬ 
ministering  the  voluntary  seafood  inspection  program  and  the 
voluntary  seafood  standardization  program.  Consumer  views  are 
actively  solicited  whenever  new  serivces  or  other  program 
changes  are  under  consideration,  when  regulation  changes  are 
contemplated,  and  when  rate  changes  are  deemed  necessary. 
Methods  regularly  employed  include  notices  in  the  Federal 
Register,  announcements  in  the  Consumer  Register  and  Con¬ 
sumer  News,  articles  in  newspaiier  consumer  columns,  letters 
to  consumer  interest  organizations,  and  personal  contacts.  The 
use  of  radio  and  television  spot  announcements  is  planned. 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Services  also  develops  volun¬ 
tary  product  standards  of  quality,  condition,  and  grade  for  fish 
and  fishery  products ;  provides  technical  assistance  in  elaborat¬ 
ing  international  standards  of  identity  and  quality  for  fishery 
products;  and  establishes  basic  standards  for  plant  sanitation 
and  codes  of  hygienic  practice  for  handling  and  processing  fish¬ 
ery  products.  Consumer  and  trade  input  is  solicited  when  con¬ 
sidering  the  creation  of  a  new  standard,  when  reviewing  a 
proposed  standard,  and  when  reviewing  a  standard  after  it  has 
been  formally  published.  As  an  integral  part  of  the  standard¬ 


making  process,  NMFS  places  proposed  rulemaking  notices  in 
the  Federal  Register,  holds  public  hearings  if  deemed  necessary, 
and  invites  comment  from  trade  associations.  Consumers  Union, 
National  Association  of  State  Purchasing  Officials,  Military 
I’urchasing  Center  Offices,  and  other  groups. 

National  Bureau  of  Standards 


The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  consumer-related  programs 
are  designed  primarily  to  maximize  the  benefits  of  NBS-devel- 
oped  technology  and  expertise  for  the  Nation’s  consumers  in  the 
areas  of  product  performance,  standardization,  economy,  and 
safety.  These  programs  include  an  appliance  labeling  program 
to  encourage  manufacturers  to  provide  consumers  with  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  energy  efficiency  or  energy  consumption 
of  household  appliances;  a  consumer  publications  program  to 
make  available  the  results  of  NBS  research  on  topics  of  con¬ 
sumer  interest ;  and  a  product  performance  program  to  improve 
product  design,  develop  better  test  methods  for  measuring  prod¬ 
uct  performance,  and  provide  product  performance  information 
to  the  consumer. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  also  administers  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  “Procedures  for  the  Development  of 
Voluntary  Product  Standards,’’  as  published  in  Part  10  of  Title 
15  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  These  standards  may 
Involve  the  health,  safety,  or  economic  characteristics  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods.  In  addition,  the  Department’s  responsibilities 
under  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1451) 
are  assigned  to  NBS. 

In  carrying  out  the  foregoing  activities,  NBS  utilizes  a  variety 
of  means  to  obtain  consumer  views.  In  some  cases,  consumer 
sounding  boards,  surveys,  and  representation  on  evaluation 
panels  are  used  to  supplement  official  notices  in  the  Federal 
Register.  In  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs, 
the  agency  has  under  study  a  nationwide  consumer  complaint 
data  system  for  the  collection,  summarization,  and  analysis  of 
consumer  problems  reported  to  State  and  local  government  con- 
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sumer  ofiSoes.  Tlie  agency  is  also  contemi>lating  the  use  of  con¬ 
sumer  consultants  in  drafting  energy  conservation  publications 
for  home  buyers  and  owners. 


tee  of  importers,  whose  interest  tends  to  coincide  with  that  of 
consumers.  Meetings  are  held  several  times  each  year  and  are 
open  to  the  public. 


I>OMBSTIC  AND  IM'KRNATIONAI.  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Domestic  and  International  Business  Administration  car¬ 
ries  out  a  number  of  programs  that  affect  consumers  directly  or 
indirectly.  For  the  purpose  of  formulating  consumer  represen¬ 
tation  plans,  the  activities  of  primary  interest  are  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  legislative  Recommendations,  participation  in  trade 
negotiations,  the  administration  of  short  supply  exi>ort  controls, 
and  the  negotiation  of  international  textile  and  apparel  agree¬ 
ments.  In  the  case  of  the  legi.slative  program,  internal  procedures 
have  been  established  to  ensure  that  interested  agencies,  iiersons, 
or  groui»s  are  asked  for  their  views  during  the  formulation  of 
Dei>artmental  positions.  With  regard  to  trade  negotiations,  there 
are  statutory  requirements  for  consumer  representation  on  an 
advi.sory  committee  and  provision  for  consumer  participation  in 
public  hearings.  Department  procedures  for  the  administration 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  require,  whenever 
practicable,  full  public  disclosure  and  participation  in  decisions 
to  establish,  modify  or  terminate  short  supply  export  controls. 
In  negotiating  and  monitoring  international  agreements  to  limit 
the  importatiiHi  of  textiles  and  apparel,  the  Domestic  and 
International  Business  Administration  is  advised  by  a  commit¬ 


National  Firk  Prevention  and  Control  Administration 

The  National  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Administration,  a 
relatively  new  agency  established  by  the  Federal  Fire  Preven¬ 
tion  and  Control  Act  of  1974,  works  directly  with  the  pul>lic 
in  both  its  research  and  educational  programs.  The  agency  will 
use  surveys  as  one  of  the  iirinCiiwl  tools  for  as<*ertaining  and 
evaluating  consumer  needs  in  the  area  of  fire  safety. 

Consumer  Representation 

The  Department's  consumer  representation  plan  calls  for  tiie 
establishment  of  a  permanent  Consumer  Affairs  Division  to 
ensure  that  consumer  views  are  adequately  considered  in  the 
decisionmaking  process.  The  plan  also  includes  the  formation  of 
a  Department  of  Commerce  Consumer  Affairs  Council  as  a  co¬ 
ordinating  mechanism  to  consider  consumer  views  and  prepare 
recommendations  on  consumer  issues  for  operating  officials.  'I’o 
improve  communications  among  consumers,  business,  and  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  Department  has  scheduled  a  series  of  business- 
consumer  relations  conferences  in  various  cities  during  the 
coming  year. 


Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  Fred  Prince,  Room  5867,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.  20230,  202-967-2921.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is  February  24, 1976.  In  addition 
to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to  answer  questions  about  consumer 

representation  plans  within  the  agency. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 


The  Department  of  Defense  has  a  long  and  successful  tradi¬ 
tion  of  providing  protection  for  its  members  in  policies,  pro¬ 
grams  and  plans  that  affect  them  as  individuals,  as  members 
of  the  Defense  team  and  as  consumers  in  the  market  place. 

This  tradition  has  been  enhanced  by  the  “family”  environ¬ 
ment  which  characterizes  military  service  and  military  com¬ 
munities.  Inherent  in  the  military  establishment  are  numerous 
procedures  at  installation  levels  which  permit  Department  of 
Defense  personnel  to  initiate  their  views  or  “input”  regarding 
their  interest  as  consumers  of  military  or  civilian  products  or 
services  offered  in  the  market  place.  It  is  here — in  the  military 
community — ^where  the  service  members’  (or  their  dependents) 
likes  and  dislikes  are  first  made  known,  where  corrective  ac¬ 
tion  may  be  taken  or  whqye  referrals  to  higher  levels  are  ac¬ 
complished.  The  accessibility  of  local  assistance  does  not  pre¬ 
clude  the  use  of  other  available  channels  of  communications. 

The  opportunities  for  consumer  input — suggestions  or  com¬ 
plaints — are  numerous  and  effective  throughout  the  Military 
Departments  in  all  areas.  The  primary  means,  available  to  all, 
are; 


Inspectors  General  Inquiry,  interview  and  complaint  sys¬ 
tems 

Quarterly  and  special  sample  surveys  of  military  personnel 

Commanders  Conferences 

Military  Community  Service  Organizations 

Resale  In-Store  Interviews 

Patron  Purchase  Panels 

Suggestion  Boxes 

Incentive  Awards  Program 

Consumer  Participation  Conferences 

Wives  Clubs 

TiOgal  Assistance  Program 
Commissary  Store  Advisory  Councils 
Customer  “Want”  Slips 

Direct  contact  with  command  and  managerial  personnel 
In  addition  to  the  above,  letters  to  Congressional  and  public 
sources  containing  consumer  views  are  referred  for  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  consideration  and  response.  These  actions  and 
numerous  others  discussed  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  Plan  have 
demonstrated  effectiveness  as  protective  mechanisms  for  the 
consumer  interests  of  Department  of  Defense  i>ersonncl 
throughout  the  years. 


\  Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  Robert  W.  Workman,  Room  3D281,  Department  of 
!  Defense,  Washington,  D.C.  20301,  202-697-3402.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is  February  24,  1976. 
I  In  addition  to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to  answer  questions  about 
I  consumer  representation  plans  within  the  agency. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH, 

The  plan  proposed  by  each  operating  unit  is  appended,  each 
with  its  own  executive  summary.  There  are  themes  common  to 
all  or  most  of  the  plans : 

1.  A  markedly  high  degree  of  consumer  representation 
and  participation  already  exists  at  HEW,  both  formal,  i.e., 
consumer  jepresentation  on  advisory  coimcils  and  boards 
at  every  level — particularly  in  health  programs — and  com¬ 
mitment  to  good-faith  consideration  of  consumer  comment 
on  proposed  regulations,  and  informal,  i.e.,  continuing  con¬ 
tact  and  discussion  with  consumer  organizations. 

2.  Interest  in  improving  and  increasing  consumer  com¬ 
ment  on  pr(^osed  regulations  through  such  techniques  as 
advance  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking,  simplification  of 
language  and  style,  explanations  of  consumer  impact,  and 


EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

alerting  the  mass  media  to  the  consumer  sensitiveness  of 
appropriate  proposed  regulations. 

3.  Plans  to  improve  the  eflSciency  of  consumer  complaint 
and  correspondence  handling  and  its  effectiveness  through, 
for  example,  aggregation  for  national  and  regional  program 
managers  of  complaints  and  Inquiries  to  identify  administra¬ 
tive  problems  or  areas  in  need  of  policy  review. 

Noteworthy  among  individual  agency  proposals  are  the  Pub- 
lice  Health  Service’s  plans  to  improve  regional  consumer  rep¬ 
resentation  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  where 
national  level  consumer  representation  is  already  extensive, 
the  Education  Division’s  proposed  Consmner  Protection  Policy 
Council,  and  the  Social  Security  Administration’s  commitment 
to  tests  of  the  ombudsman  concept  to  quickly  resolve  cases 
which  are  creating  undue  hardships  for  beneficiaries. 


Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  Howard  Seltzer,  Room  3416  North  Building,  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.  20201, 202-245-1957.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments 
is  February  24,  1976.  In  addition  to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to 
answer  questions  about  consumer  representation  plans  within  the  agency. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 


One  of  IlUD’s  five  primary  national  goals  is  “to  assure  that 
tlie  basic  rights  of  comsumers  are  considered  and  respected  in  all 
housing  and  community  development  activities.”  To  aclneve  this 
goal,  HUD  policy  makers  and  program  managers  must  design 
their  programs  witii  an  understanding  of  consumer  needs.  That 
understanding  presupposes  tliat  consumers  are  afforded  a  rea¬ 
sonable  and  timely  opportunity  to  communicate  their  views  to 
decision  makers,  have  access  to  relevant  background  informa¬ 
tion,  have  a  point  of  access  in  government  that  will  respond  to 
their  questions  and  complaints,  and  have  a  knowledgeable  advo¬ 
cate  within  the  agency  to  represent  tlielr  views  in  the  decision 
making  process. 

Aflarmative  steps  are  being  taken  to  assure  tliat  consumer 
needs  are  understood  and  considered  by  HUD  policy  makers. 
This  plan  identifies  the  actions  being  taken  : 

1.  HUD  has  proposed  legislation  to  consolidate  its  consumer 
and  regulatory  functions  under  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Con¬ 
sumer  Affairs  and  Regulatory  Functions.  The  proposed  office 
will  provide  a  clear  access  point  for  consumers,  represent  con¬ 
sumer  interests  in  Departmental  policy  making,  act  as  a  con¬ 
sumer  ombudsman,  and  seek  ways  to  improve  HUD  communica¬ 
tion  with  consumers.  The  creation  of  a  consumer  office  will  not 
obviate  the  responsibility  of  otlier  program  offices  to  be  respon¬ 
sive  to  consumer  needs. 

2.  All  program  offices  will  actively  solicit  consumer  and  con¬ 
sumer  interest  group  comments  on  pending  policy  decisions. 
The  use  of  the  Notice  of  Advanced  Rule  Making  will  be  increased, 
regular  meetings  betNveen  HUD  officials  and  consumer  groups 
will  be  planned,  and  a  consumer  mailing  list  will  be  prepared. 

3.  HUD  will  establish  a  con.sumer  complaint  and  inquiry 
handling  system  to  expedite  handling  consumer  complaints  and 
information  requests.  A  reiwrting  system  will  also  be  developed 
to  provide  management  with  information  as  to  the  nature,  fre¬ 
quency,  and  subject  of  the  consumer  complaints  received. 


4.  HUD  will  improve  and  expand  its  consumer  education  ma¬ 
terials.  For  example,  decisions  w'ill  be  made  as  to  how  best  to 
market  test  and  disseminate  tlie  new  HUD  Home  Buyer’s  Esti¬ 
mator  of  Monthly  Housing  Costs,  and  to  evaluate  its  usefulness 
to  condominium  and  mobile  home  purchasers. 

5.  HUD  will  establish  a  procedure  for  issuing  consumer  infur- 
mation  news  releases,  and  provide  information  on  decisions  of 
consumer  interest  to  GSA  and  IIEW  for  use  in  their  consumer 
publications. 

Since  many  of  the  decisions  witlj  the  greatest  impact  on  con¬ 
sumers  arise  from  specific  program  activities,  the  following  ad¬ 
ditional  steps  will  be  undertaken  by  individual  offices  witlun 
the  Department : 

1.  Participants  in  Federal  Insurance  Administration  programs 
will  be  advi.sed  to  direct  complaints  to  the  Federal  Insui'ance 
Administrator  by  a  notice  or  “stuffer”  included  with  their  poli¬ 
cies  or  renewal  notices. 

2.  The  Office  of  Interstate  Land  Sales  Registration  (OILSR) 
will  continue  its  consumer  education  activities,  and  will  explore 
the  feasibility  of  evaluating  the  OILSR  Property  Report  to  im¬ 
prove  its  usefulness  to  purchasers. 

3.  The  HUD  booklet,  “Settlement  Costs,”  required  under  the 
Real  Estate  Settlement  Procedures  Act,  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
large  scale  market  study,  which  will  provide  the  basis  for 
refining  and  improving  the  booklet. 

4.  The  Mobile  Home  Construction  and  Safety  Standards  Pro¬ 
gram  will  be  operational  by  June  16,  1976.  In  addition,  guide¬ 
lines  for  a  consumer  pamphlet  on  mobile  home  products  will  be 
developed,  which  will  Include  identification  of  the  appropriate 
mechanism  for  directing  complaints  to  responsible  state  officials. 

5.  HUD  will  refine  its  condominium  purchaser  booklet  and 
explore  the  possibilities  of  adding  an  Estimator  of  Monthly 
Costs. 

6.  FIIA  minimum  property  standards  will  be  summarized  in 
simple,  readily  understandable  terms. 


Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  Office  of  Policy  Development,  Policy  Development  and 
Research,  Charles  Fields,  Room  8106,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Washington,  D.C. 
20410,  202-755-5521.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is  February  24,  1976.  In  addition  to  receiving 
comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to  answer  questions  about  consumer 

representation  plans  within  the  agency. 
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NOTICES 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


The  Department’s  biggest  effort  in  improving  consumer  repre¬ 
sentation  will  continne  to  be  in  getting  timely  information  to 
the  interested  public.  This  effort  will  depend  in  part  on  the 
scope  of  the  subject  (i.e.  national,  regional,  local,  etc.),  the 
relative  importance  of  the  subject  for  the  present  and  future, 
and  the  interest  shown  by  the  public.  The  usual  limiting  factors 
of  time,  manpower,  and  money  will  come  into  play  only  after  it 
has  been  determined  that  the  public  has  been  adequately 
informed. 

Probably  the  key  overriding  issue  facing  the  Department  is 
how  best  can  the  U.S.  meet  the  steadily  increasing  demands  of 
its  growing  population  with  the  least  acceptable  damage -to  the 
environment  If  Interior  is  to  be  an  adequate  steward  and 
guardian  of  much  of  our  total  national  resources,  then  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  rules  and  regulations  that  are  set  must  rest  both 
on  the  foundations  of  rigorous  conservation  and  responsible 
development.  The  actions  which  are  undertaken  by  the  Secretary 
involve  sharply  competing  and  equally  legitimate  claims  upon 
the  Nation’s  limited  supply  of  land  and  water.  The  exploration 


and  leasing  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  the  enforcement  of 
safe  mining  regulations,  and  the  development  of  new  recreation 
areas  are  three  examples  where  Interior’s  activities  ultimately 
affect  the  consumer. 

Various  techniques  will  be  used  to  implement  the  Plan.  These 
will  include  ways  to  assist  both  the  flow'  of  information  into 
the  Department  from  the  consumer  and  the  flow  of  official  in¬ 
formation  to  the  consuming  public.  Public  meetings,  resource 
workshops,  public  participation  plans,  questionnaires,  and  com¬ 
plaint  handling  are  avenues  for  improvement  to  provide  for 
better  consumer  access  to  the  Department.  Of  these,  public* 
meetings  offer  the  best  vehicle  for  exchanging  information  be¬ 
tween  the  consumer  and  the  public.  The  outflow  of  information 
from  the  Department  will  be  assi.sted  by  wider  and  more  timely 
dissemination  of  Environmental  Impact  Statements,  proposed 
regulations  and  publications.  The  use  of  the  news  media,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  local  level,  will  be  increased  as  a  key  part  of 
the  Plan  to  get  information  out  to  those  affected.' 


Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  Charles  Teague,  Room  5116,  Department  of  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C.  20240,  202-343-2818.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is  February  24, 1976.  In  addition 
to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  lo  answer  questions  about  consumer 

representation  plans  within  the  agency. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 


Because  the  Department  is  primarily  an  enforcement  agency. 
It  is  impractical  to  define  its  consumer  plan  in  terms  of  specific 
input  and  output  functions.  Moreover,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
primary  operating  units  with  consumer-related  responsibilities 
are  so  divergent  in  their  functions,  a  generic  approach  to  con¬ 
sumer  representation  would  be  inappropriate.  Therefore,  each 
primary  operating  unit  has  developed  its  own  progrram  for 
enhancement  of  its  consumer-related  activities.  The  Depart¬ 
ment,  however,  is  acutely  aware  of  the  need  to  ensure  overall 


coordination  of  its  consumer  efforts.  Accordingly,  the  Dei»art- 
ment  is  exploring  the  feasibility  of  establishing  the  position  of 
a  Consumer  Affairs  Advisor  within  the  Office  of  Policy  and 
Planning  in  the  Attorney  General’s  office.  Such  a  position  would 
not  only  provide  a  mechanism  by  which  all  Department  efforts 
in  the  consumer  area  could  be  effectively  coordinated,  but 
would  provide  a  focus  for  consumer  concern  and  initiative 
within  the  Department. 


Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  Ronald  Gainer.  Room  4236,  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C.  20035,  202-739-4601.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is  February  24, 1976.  In  addition 
to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to  answer  questions  about  consumer 

>*  representation  plans  within  the  agency. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


The  Department  of  Labor  Consumer  Representation  Plan 
summarizes  current  policies  and  practices  for  obtaining  and 
'reflecting  the  views  of  specialized  client  groups  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  consumer  in  the  Department’s  decision-making  process.  This 
process  involves  the  formulation  of  general  policy  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  regulations  to  administer  individual  agency  pro¬ 
grams;  the  evaluation  of  existing  and  proposed  programs;  the 
transmission  of  data  from  client  groups  and  the  general  con¬ 
sumer;  and  the  dissemination  of  information  and  materials  to 
client  groups  and  consumers. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  plan,  “consumers”  are  defined  as 
client  groups  which  include  individuals  or  any  group,  such  as 
labor  unions,  employer  associations,  or  specialized  organizations 
or  institutions,  which  are  affected  by  or  make  use  of  Depart¬ 
ment  programs,  services  or  information. 

The  Consumer  Representation  Plan  attempts  to  (1)  identify 
and  enhance  opportunities  for  client  and  consumer  participation 
In  policy  formulation  and  rulemaking  activities  and  (2)  estab¬ 
lish  individual  agency  consumer  representatives  responsible  for 
the  development  and  implementation  of  agency  consumer  affairs 
programs. 

The  Departmental  plan,  which  involves  almost  all  the  agen¬ 
cies  which  have  contact  with  the  public,  analyzes  Department 
activities  in  each  of  five  consumer  representation  areas.  The  plan 
also  highlights  ways  that  consumers  and  client  groups  can  in¬ 
fluence  and  make  input  into  the  various  agency  policies  and 


programs.  It  also  lists  opportunities  for  future  imirovement  and 
recommendations  to  be  implemented  by  agencies  in  their  own 
consumer  affairs  programs. 

Among  the  general  recommendations  as  to  how  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  as  a  whole,  can  improve  its  responsiveness  to  client  groups 
and  Individual  consumers  is  the  creation  of  individual  agency 
consumer  representatives  to  develop  and  coordinate  agency  pro¬ 
grams  to  improve  consumer  relations.  Consumer  representation 
will  also  be  improved  by  clearer  and  more  concise  press  and  in¬ 
formational  releases ;  closer  ties  with  existing  consumer  groups, 
improved  complaint  handling  procedures  and  improving  feed¬ 
back  methods  to  consumers  so  that  they  will  know  what  effect 
they  are  having  on  Department  decision-makers. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  committed  to  increasing  the 
methods  of  obtaining  information  and  opinions  from  its  client 
groups  and  the  general  consumers  served  by  its  programs  and 
informational  materials.  By  strengthening  the  methods  of  dis¬ 
seminating  information  about  programs  and  policies,  the  De¬ 
partment  is  assured  of  dealing  with  an  informed  public.  Effec¬ 
tive  government  can  only  function  if  the  public  it  serves  is 
concerned  and  aware  of  the  programs  and  policies  developed  on 
its  behalf.  A  consumer  representation  plan,  carefully  developed 
and  scrupulously  adhered  to,  can  insure  the  Deimrtment  of  vital 
citizen  participation  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  its  programs 
and  services. 


Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  John  W.  Leslie,  Room  S-1032,  Department  of  Labor,  , 
Washington,  D.C.  20212,  202-523-7316.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is  February  24, 1976.  In  addition, 
to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to  answer  questions  about  consumer 

representation  plans  within  the  agency. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


In  order  to  fashion  a  viable  blueprint  for  enhancing  con¬ 
sumer  participation  within  the  Department  of  State,  39  Depart¬ 
mental  entities  and  3  associated  agencies  were  inventoried  to  de¬ 
termine  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  existing  Departmental 
mechanisms  for  reaction  to  and  solicitation  of  consumer  views. 
From  this  initial  survey,  8  offices  with  potentially  significant 
consumer  profiles  were  isolated  and  examined  in  terms  of  ap¬ 
propriate  consumer  input/output/thruput.  This  analysis  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  exists  positive  consumer  interaction 
along  a  broad  spectrum  of  Departmental  functions,  as  well  as 
fragmented  and  unfocused  activities  in  other  areas  of  the  De¬ 
partment.  From  these  findings  five  separate  recommendations 
emerged : 


(1)  Designation  of  a  Special  A.ssistant  to  the  Under  Se¬ 
cretary  for  Ek;onomic  Affairs  as  Consumer  Affairs  Coordina¬ 
tor  for  the  entire  Department,  and  creation  of  an  intra-De- 
partmental  “consumer  communication  channel.” 

(2)  Creation  of  “Consumer  Interest  Guidelines”  for  dis¬ 

semination  and  application  in  the  Department,  as  appro¬ 
priate.  A 

(3)  Inclusion  of  a  “consumer  impact  statement”  in  De¬ 
partmental  decision  memoranda,  as  appropriate. 

(4)  Utilization  of  professional  public  opinion  analysts 
to  input  consumer  attitudes  throughout  the  Department. 

(6)  Facilitation  of  liaison  between  American  consumer 
groui>s  and  similar  organizations  throughout  the  world. 


Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  Anne  Cary,  Room  7208,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520,  202-632-0549.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is  February  24, 1976.  In  addition 
to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to  answer  questions  about  consumer 

representation  plans  within  the  agency. 
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NOTICES 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 


The  Department  of  Transportation's  Proiwsed  Consumer  Rei)- 
resentation  Plan  seeks  to  strengthen  the  already  advanced  posi¬ 
tion  of  consumer  representation  throughout  the  Department. 

Part  I  of  the  plan  indicates  that  the  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation  early  recognized  and  acted  on  the  premise  that  the 
entire  Department  must  be  attuned  to  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  consumer.  The  early  establishment  of  an  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Safety  and  Consumer  Affairs,  and  of  an  OflSce  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Affairs,  testifies  to  the  Department’s  commitment  to 
consumer  representation. 

The  four  punwses  of  the  Proi>osed  Consumer  Representation 
Plan  are  delineated  in  Part  I.  They  are  as  follows : 

(1)  To  outline  the  Department’s  consumer  representation 
structure. 

(2)  To  identify  techniques  used  to  involve  consumers  in 
the  Department’s  activities. 

(3)  To  identify  mechanisms  used  to  infonn  and  educate 
consumers. 

(4)  To  present  initiatives  for  strengthening  consumer 
representation  throughout  the  Department. 

Part  II  describes  the  organizational  elements  within  the  De¬ 
partment  that  have  specific  consumer  responsibilities — the  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  for  Environment,  Safety,  and  Consumer  Af¬ 
fairs  ;  ^  the  OflSce  of  Consumer  Affairs ;  the  Consumer  Affairs 
Coordinating  Committee;  the  Citizens’  Advisory  Committee  on 
Transportation  Quality ;  the  OflSce  of  Consumer  Services  in  the 
National  Highway  TraflBc  Safety  Administration;  the  Commu¬ 
nity  and  Consumer  Liaison  Division  in  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration ;  and  the  Office  of  Boating  Safety  in  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard. 

Part  III  of  the  plan  highlights  techniques  now  being  used  by 
Departmental  elements  to  involve  consumers  in  the  development 
of  policy  and  program  planning,  in  rulemaking,  and  in  program 
evaluation.  A  broad  spectrum  of  activities  is  covered,  ranging 
over  such  examples  as:  (1)  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra¬ 
tion’s  advance  notice  of  policy  development  requesting  consumer 
input  for  its  proposed  airiwrt  noise  policy;  (2)  the  series  of  54 
public  bearings  for  consumers  held  by  OflBce  of  Consumer  Af¬ 
fairs;  (3)  the  requirement  of  both  the  Federal  Highway  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
that  localities  applying  for  Federal  aid  must  include  a  provision 
for  public  involvement  in  their  transportation  planning  proc¬ 
esses;  (4)  the  Department’s  utilization  of  citizens’  advisory 
committees;  (5)  the  Secretary’s  directive  that  De^partmental 
elements  implement  the  recomendations  made  in  the  OflSce  of 
Consumer  Affairs’  report  entitled  “Consumer  Involvement  in 
Rulemakings’’,  and  (6)  the  Coast  Guard’s  mailing  of  advance 
notices  of  proposed  rulemaking  to  50,000  addressees. 

Part  III  also  delineates  techniques  for  handling  consumer 
correspondence  and  for  generating  and  utilizing  data  input  from 
consumers.  Described  here  are  such  procedures  as;  (1)  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Aviation  Administration’s  Safety  Improvement  Support 
Program ;  (2)  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra¬ 
tion’s  new  regional  Hotline  now  operating  as  a  pilot  project; 
(3)  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration’s  com¬ 
puterized  complaint-handling  system  whldh  converts  defect- 
related  correspondence  into  support  data  for  standards  com¬ 
pliance  and  defect  investigation ;  (4)  the  Coast  Guard’s  proce¬ 
dures  for  handling  consumer  complaints,  based  on  a  policy  of 
replying  to  every  complaint  within  five  days;  and  (5)  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration’s  recent  regional  conferences 
on  carpooling. 

Part  IT  identifies  mechanisms  for  informing  and  educating 
consumers  and  for  replying  to  their  comments,  complaints,  and 


1  In  197S,  the  Assistant  Secretary’s  responsibilities  were  enlarged 
to  Include  environment  as  well  as  safety  and  consumer  affairs. 

* 


inquiries.  Included  are  activities  of  public  affairs  offices,  use  of 
special  communications  devices,  and  development  of  various 
consumer  education  prorgams.  Highlighted,  for  example,  are : 

(1)  the  Department’s  new  public  affairs  thrust  which  identifies 
news  releases  of  special  interest  to  consumers  by  stamping 
them  “CONSUMER  ADVISORY’’  or  “REQUEST  FOR  PUBLIC 
COMMENT ;’’  (2)  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration’s  and  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs’  use  of  specialized  mailing  lists  of 
consumer  organizations  and  individuals;  (3)  the  National  High¬ 
way  TraflSc  Safety  Administration’s  issuance  of  consumer  pro¬ 
tection  bulletins;  (4)  the  Coast  Guard’s  classes  in  boating 
safety ;  and  (5)  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs’  Transportation 
Consumer  Education  Project  which  will  consist  of  a  curriculum 
guide  and  four  instruction  modules  for  classroom  use  dealing 
with  public  transportation,  transportation  safety,  bicycles,  and 
the  environment. 

Although  the  Department  of  Tran.sportation  has,  on  the  whole, 
a  creditable  consumer  affairs  program,  it  needs  to  be  more  evenly 
advanced  and  strengthened  throughout  the  entire  organization. 

Part  V  contains  a  listing  of  initiatives  for  strengthening  con¬ 
sumer  representation.  The  complete  list  follows  on  the  next  page, 
page. 

A.  Organization 

For  all  elements  of  the  Department  to  be  consistently  respon- 
.sive  to  consumer  interests,  each  operating  administration  will 
have  an  identifiable  consumer  affairs  focal  point,  the  form  and 
size  varying  according  to  the  needs  and  resources  of  the  admin¬ 
istration.  Such  individual  or  unit,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  have 
sufficient  standing  within  the  administration  to  be  effective  in 
increasing  organizational  sensitivity  and  responsiveness  to  con¬ 
sumer  concerns.  This  will  include  participation  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Departmental  policies,  programs,  and  proposed  rules  of 
special  interest  to  consumers. 

B.  C’oNsi^MKR  Participation  in  the  Development  of  DOT  Poli¬ 
cies,  Progr-Ams,  and  Rfxiulations 

1.  All  elements  of  the  Department  will  adopt,  to  the  extent 
practical,  a  technique  similar  to  the  “Advance  Notice  of  Policy 
Development”  technique  during  the  course  of  the  formulation  of 
significant  policies  or  programs  which  would  have  a  substantial 
effect  on  the  general  public  or  on  those  citizen/consumers  who 
would  be  affected  by  the  decision. 

The  Advance  Notice  of  Policy  Development  is  an  early  notifi¬ 
cation  that  a  Departmental  element  plans  to  develop  a  policy 
dealing  with  a  particular  situation  or  problem  and  is  inviting 
public  comment  prior  to  the  statement  of  a  firm  Federal  position. 

a.  The  advance  notices  will  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  publicized  widely  through  all  existing  mech¬ 
anisms  for  consumer  output. 

b.  Each  advance  notice  should  be  clear  and  easy  to 
understand,  w’ritten  in  layman’s  terms,  and  should  include 
specific  explanation  of  what  the  policy /program  is  to 
accomplish. 

2.  Each  operating  administration  will  compile  a  con.sumer 
mailing  list  that  includes:  (a)  consumers  interested  in  its  area 
of  responsibility ;  (b)  national  consumer  organizations  and  State 
and  local  consumer  groups;  and  (c)  consumer  editors.  Con¬ 
sumers  will  be  invited,  through  notices  in  the  Federal  Register, 
the  media,  and  consumer  newsletters,  to  add  their  names  to  the 
agency’s  mailing  list. 

3.  All  elements  of  the  Department  will,  to  the  extent  practi¬ 
cal,  experiment  for  one  year  with  the  use  of  consumer  mailing 
lists  to  notify  consumers  of  significant  policy,  program,  or  rule- 
making  activities  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effectiveness  and  cost 
of  this  technique. 
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4.  All  consumer  affairs  units  within  the  Department  will  de¬ 
velop  a  system  for  increasing  communications  with  State  and 
local  government  consumer  oflOicials,  including  the  scheduling 
ot  periodic  meetings  and  conferences  as  a  means  of  broadening 
the  base  for  consumer  input. 

5.  All  elements  of  the  Department  will  develop  closer  com¬ 
munication  with  consumer  organizations  for  suggestions  re¬ 
garding  consumer  needs  and  wants  in  transportation-related 
matters. 

6.  Operating  administrations  will  explore  techniciues  for  de¬ 
veloping  greater  citizen  involvement  in,  and  awareness  of,  their 
programs  and  responsibilities. 

7.  Departmental  procedures  for  the  issuance  of  standards  and 
guidelines  of  significant  interest  to  consumers  will  be  the  same 
as  those  followed  in  rulemaking.  The  procedure  will  require  the 
publication  of  such  proposed  standards  and  guidelines  in  the 
Federal  Register  with  a  minimum  of  45  days  allowed  for  public 
comment. 

C.  Consumer  Outreach 

The  Department  will  explore  new  ways  to  strengthen  its 
present  efforts  to : 

1.  Increase  consumer  awareness  of  the  opportunities  and 
techniques  for  participation  in  the  development  of  DOT 
policies,  programs,  and  rulemaking  activities. 

2.  Increase  consumer  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
Departmental  policies  and  programs. 

3.  Expand  distribution  of  consumer  information  and  edu¬ 
cation  material  through  low  cost  channels. 

D.  Data  Transmission 

1.  Each  administration  will  increase  its  efforts  to  establish 
and  maintain  formal  liaison  with  consumer  organizations  and 
citizen  groups.  Key  information  from  these  contacts  is  to  be 
distributed  widely  among  agency  personnel,  and  made  part  of 
formal  dockets  as  necessary,  for  consideration  in  policy,  rule- 
making,  and  program  planning  and  evaluation. 

2.  Each  operating  administration  will  increase  its  efforts  to 
review  consumer  periodicals  in  oi’der  to  broaden  its  understand¬ 
ing  of  consumer  sentiment. 

B,  Correspondence  and  Complaint  Hanouno 

1.  Each  administration  will  analyze  its  methods  and  ap¬ 
proaches  for  responding  to  consumer  inquiries  and  complaints 
and  will  review  with  other  administrations  successful  techniques 
which  could  improve  its  complaint-handling  methods. 

2.  The  use  of  a  telephone  Hotline  by  other  elements  of  the  De¬ 
partment  will  be  considered  if  the  current  pilot  project  in 
NHTSA  proves  successful. 


F.  Assessing  Impact  of  DOT  Actions  on  Consumers 

1.  It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  each  element  of  the  Deiwirt- 
ment  proposing  a  rule,  regulation,  or  policy  which  will  have  a 
substantial  impact  on  consumers,  to  include  in  the  advance  no¬ 
tice  published  in  the  Federal  Register  and  other  media,  a  re¬ 
quest  for  information  relating  to  the  probable  cost  and  benefit 
of  such  proposal  to  the  consumer. 

2.  Within  a  specified  period  of  time  following  implementation 
of  any  rule  or  regulation  having  a  substantial  impact  on  con¬ 
sumers,  an  analysis  of  its  impact  including  cost  and  benefit  to 
consumers  will  be  made  by  the  applicable  operating  administra¬ 
tion  or  secretarial  office,  with  assistance  from  its  consumer 
affairs  unit.  Market  research  and  other  techniques  for  obtaining 
consumer  evaluation  will  be  useil  in  the  analysis. 

G.  Implementation  of  Proposed  Consumer  Representation 
Plan 

1.  The  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  (OCA),  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  is  assigned  the  overall  responsibility  for  monitoring 
the  implementation  of  the  initiatives  contained  in  this  plan  as 
well  as  all  other  proposals  for  greater  consumer  representation 
within  the  Department.  In  discharging  this  responsibility,  the 
OCA  will  work  in  cooperation  and  coordination  with  the  con¬ 
sumer  affairs  units  within  each  operating  administration  and 
the  DOT  Consumer  Affairs  Coordinating  Committee. 

2.  Within  each  operating  administration.  The  consumer  affairs 
unit  will  continuously  monitor  and  review  implementation  of 
these  initiatives  and  proposals  and  will  periodically  report  the 
progress  of  such  implementation  to  the  Office  of  Consumer  Af¬ 
fairs.  In  addition,  each  unit  will  meet  periodically  with  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  to  develop  ways  to  Improve  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  these  initiatives.  The  OCA  will  periodically  report 
to  the  Secretary  the  progress  made  within  the  Department  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  consumers. 

H.  A  Suggestion  for  Federal  Action 

It  is  recommended  that  a  Government-wide  effort  be  made  to 
enlist  the  media’s  cooperation  in  a  continuing  effort  to  Inform 
the  public  about  Federal  agencies’  proposed  rules  that  have 
strong  consumer  impact.  The  Federal  Government’s  efforts  to 
inform  consumers  about  proposed  rulemaking  are  so  clearly  in 
the  public  interest  that  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  consider 
requesting  the  media’s  cooperation  In  devoting  public  service 
space  and  time  to  disseminating  news  of  proposed  rulemaking. 
Public  service  organizations  could  also  be  approached  for  help 
in  this  undertaking. 


Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  Ann  Uccello,  Room  9424,  Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C.  20590,  202-426-4542.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is  February  24, 1976.  In  addition 
to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to  answer  questions  about  consumer 

representation  plans  within  the  agency. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 


lu  order  to  have  a  viable  plan  for  consumer  representation 
in  Treasury,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  current  mechanisms 
of  consumer  input  and  Treasury  output  Five  case  histories  of 
decisions  made  in  Treasury  during  1974-75  were  examined  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  these  input-output  mechanisms. 
Examples  of  all  known  mechanisms  were  found  in  the  cases. 
Some  mechanisms  were  well  exploited.  Others  were  not  used  in 


specific  cases.  From  this  examination  several  recommendations 
are  made : 

(1)  Designation  of  the  position  of  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  (Consumer  Affairs)  as  a  coordinator  of  a 
Treasury-wide  consumer  effort 

(2)  Establishment  of  a  monitoring  system  to  insure 
timely  solicitation  and  use  of  consumer  inputs.  No  one  per- 
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son  in  Treasury  is  able  to  completely  monitor  the  entire  heads  for  consultation  and  advice  on  the  further  develop- 

department.  However,  each  bureau  and  ofiSce  will  have  a  ment  of  a  consumer  representation  effort  within  those  orga- 

contact  person  familiar  with  the  structure  and  detail  of  the  nizations.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  liaison  will  effect  an 

consumer  effort  within  that  organization.  Current  lines  of  input  to  the  Secretary  with  regard  to  a  department-wide 

auhority  from  the  Secretary  to  bureaus  and  ofSces  will  be  effort, 

maintained.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  bureau  and  office  (3)  Issuance  by  the  Secretary  of  guidelines  for  all 

heads  to  insure  that  their  organization  complies  with  the  Treasury  program  managers  to  follow  in  planning  and 

spirit  of  this  plan.  The  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  evaluation  of  their  programs  in  order  to  obtain  and  make 

(Consumer  Affairs)  will  be  available  to  bureau  and  office  use  of  consumer  views. 

Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  David  Lefeve,  Room  1454,  Main  Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.C.  20220,  202-964-8079.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is  February  24, 1976.  In  addition, 
to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to  answer  questions  about  consumer 

representation  plans  within  the  agency. 


ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

niques  used  to  reach  consumers  with  pertinent  information  will 
include:  newsletters  and  digests,  public  education  techniques, 
improved  procedures  for  receiving  public  comments  on  rules, 
increased  availability  of  documents  and  materials  containing 
consumer  impact  analyses. 

Other  methods  of  communication  with  consumers  Include 
formal  hearings,  conferences,  advisory  boards,  and  formal  and 
informal  liaison  with  consumer  groups.  In-house  techniques  for 
this  purpose  include  improved  staff  handling  of  complaints, 
development  of  information  and  materials  reflecting  the  con¬ 
sumer  perspective,  speeches  by  key  decision-makers,  external 
liaison,  and  public  meetings. 

ERDA  believes  that  the  most  important  condition  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  program  of  this  type  is  not  only  the  specific  mechanisms 
involved,  but  a  commitment  by  top  management  and  all  em¬ 
ployees  to  participation  of  the  concerned  citizen  in  planning 
national  energy  policies  and  directions.  This  commitment  is 
articulated  numerous  times  in  ERDA’s  National  Plan,  for 
Energy  Research,  Development  and  Demonstration:  Creating 
Energy  Choices  for  the  Future.  “Encouragement  of  a  continuous 
interactive  process  with  the  public  is  the  one  indispensable  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  maintenance  of  stable  national  energy  policies  and 
options.”  (ERDA-48,  Vol.  1,  p.  IX-5,  Of.  also  ibid,  p.  S-7, 
p.  111-3.) 

Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  Bart  J.  McGarry,  8th  Floor,  Energy  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Administration,  Washington,  D.C.  20545,  202-376-4074.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is 
February  24,  1976.  In  addition  to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to 
answer  questions  about  consumer  representation  plans  within  the  agency. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

A.  SuMMAEY  OF  EPA’s  CURRENT  CONSUMER  PARTICIPATION  pubUc  representatives,  review  by  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 

Program  agencies,  and  if  sufficient  interest  or  concern  exists,  public  hear¬ 

ings  and/or  public  opinion  surveys. 

EPA  has  ar  active  policy  of  public  participation  in  its  decision-  To  reach  the  people  most  affected  by  specific  Agency  actions, 
making  process.  The  Agency’s  “Standards  and  Regulations  EPA  is  attempting  to  define  the  “consumer  viewpoint”  according 

Development  Process”  calls  for  public  input  and  participation  to  the  particular  needs  and  Interests  of  each  subgroup.  EJPA 

in  each  phase  of  environmental  policy  and  rulemaking  develop-  has  initiated  a  concentrated  effort  to  identify  the  issues  relevant 
ment.  Input  is  obtained  through  direct  contacts  with  interested  to  each  group  and  to  reach  these  various  individuals  or  organi- 

groups  advance  notification  to  affected  parties,  Federal  Reg-  '  zations  by  means  of  public  speakers  at  conventions,  through 
ister  notices,  discussion  with  advisory  committees  containing  distribution  of  booklets  and  pamphlets,  through  press  releases 


The  purpose  of  this  Consumer  Representation  Plan  is  to 
strengthen  two-way  communication  between  the  public  and  the 
deciMon-makers  at- the  Energy  Research  and  Devel(^ment  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  order  to  ensure  wide  participation  in  planning 
for  our  energy  future  by  all  sectors  of  the  public.  It  is  not 
meant  to  accommodate  major  te<3inological  or  economic  decisions 
only.  Instead,  it  is  meant  to  involve  the  public  in  the  conduct 
of  ERDA’s  mission,  so  that  there  can  be  continuous  coihmunica- 
tion  with  energy  users  and  concerned  citizens. 

The  agency  Plan  focuses  on  two  functions :  Information  Input 
and  Information  Output.  Information  from  consumers  is  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  agency  through  a  number  of  existing  mechanisms, 
such  as  hearings,  conferences,  meetings  with  consumer  groups, 
correspondence,  and  the  like.  Many  new  mechanisms  for  infor¬ 
mation  input  are  already  planned :  a  series  of  public  meetings, 
public  opinion  sampling,  public  interest  group  dialogue,  school 
programs,  and  stronger  internal  communication  mechanisms. 

Evaluation  of  new  and  existing  energy  research  programs  is 
conducted  internally  by  management,  as  well  as  by  others  in 
the  Executive  Branch.  External  evaluation  includes  Congres¬ 
sional  and  public  scrutiny.  The  ERDA  General  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  plays  an  important  part  in  this  process,  as  does  consumer 
correspondence  and  complaint  handling  by  management. 

Information  Output,  i.e.,  communication  to  consumers  on 
issues  and  decisions,  is  the  other  half  of  this  dialogue.  Tech- 
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txl  flim  and  slide  shows,  technical  and  non-technical  r^^orts, 
XtOB  publishing  advance  notices  and  notices  of  proposed  mle- 
mefcing  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Oonsnmers  or  oonstitoency  groups  in  turn,  respond  at  poblie 
bearings,  through  mailed  comments  and  comi^aints,  through 
memberships  on  advisory  committees,  and  by  communicating 
directly  with  individuals  at  BP  A.  The  final  stage  in  EPA’s  pro¬ 
gram  is  following  up  on  cmisumer  responses  as  a  means  (rf 
nmlnfailTilng  real  ccanmunlcatlon  with  the  world  outside  BPA 
and  to  evaluate  and  improve  Agency  programs, 

B.  Summary  of  Recommended  Actions 

The  recommended  plan  calls  for  increased  consumer  input 
into  the  Agency’s  decision-making  processes  and  improved 
Agency  transfer  of  information  to  identified  consumer  groups. 

Increased  consumer  input  into  the  development  of  Agency 
policy  and  regulations  will  be  accomplished  by  early  public  an¬ 


nouncement  of  intent  to  develop  such  policy  or  regulation, 
revised  internal  mechanisms  for  communication  of  consumer 
comments  and  complaints  to  the  ofQce  developing  the  program, 
and  Improved  internal  mechanisms  to  assure  that  consumer 
and  consumer  subgroup  input  is  obtained.  In  addition,  each  reg¬ 
ulation  being  developed  will  be  reviewed  to  determine  the  need 
for  additional  efforts  such  as  public  opinion  surveys  and/or 
public  hearings  throughout  the  development  process. 

The  recommended  program  to  improve  Agency  transfer  of 
information  to  consumers  calls  for:  (1)  expansion  of  tlie 
consumer-oriented  Agency  news  releases  program,  (2)  Identifl- 
cation  of  consumer  subgroups  such  as  recreation  and  camping 
organizations,  youth  and  elderly  Interest  groups,  farm  and  labor 
organizations,  as  well  as  organized  consumer  product  and  serv¬ 
ice  groups;  and  (3)  distribution  of  material  written  especially 
for  these  subgroups.  A  variety  of  commimication  media  will  be 
used  to  inform  the  consumer  of  BPA  programs. 


Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  Walt  Barber  (PM223),  Room  3002,  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  Washington,  D.C.  20460, 202-755-2265.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is  February  24, 
1976.  In  addition  to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to  answer  questions 
about  consumer  representation  plans  within  the  agency. 


FEDERAL  ENERGY  ADMINISTRATION 


A.  In  order  to  develop  an  effective  plan  for  consumer  repre- 
sentaticm  in  FBA,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  the  existing 
mechanisms  for  consumer  input  and  information  dissemination 
to  the  public.  Eleven  PEA  program  and  policy  areas  in  FBA 
were  examined  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  these  input-out¬ 
put  mechanisms.  Examples  of  all  mechanisms  identified  in  the 
preceding  section  were  found  in  the  eleven  analyses.  Some 
mechanisms  were  well  utilised.  Others  were  not  used  in  spe¬ 
cific  cases.  From  these  analyses  several  recommendations  have 
been  develoiied, 

1.  Issuance  by  the  Administrator  of  general  Guidelines  for  all 
FEA  Assistant  Administrators  or  office  directors  to  follow  in  ob¬ 
taining  consumer  participation  in  FBA  program  and  policy 
development  The  Guidelines  will  include  provisions  for  imple¬ 
menting  the  following  improved  procedures  for  consumer  par¬ 
ticipation  : 

a.  Advisory  Committees. — FBA  will  reexamine  the  com- 
IK)sition  of  the  agency’s  Advisory  Committees  to  ensure  ade¬ 
quate  consumer  representation  on  each  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee.  As  a  result  of  this  investigation  new  policies  for  selec¬ 
tion  of  Advisory  Committee  members  will  be  developed 
which  will  be  outlined  in  the  Guidelines  to  be  issued  by  the 
Administrator. 

b.  Utilizing  Consumer  Complaints  as  an  Information  and 
Ouidance  Tool. — The  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs/Special  Im¬ 
pact  plans  to  implement  a  computerized  consumer  com¬ 
plaint/correspondence  processing  system.  'This  system  will 
be  designed  to  provide  data  on  the  energy  problems  of  con¬ 
sumers  by  location  and  by  type  of  complaint  These  data 
will  be  circulated  routinely  to  all  program  offices  for  use  in 
policy  and  program  planning,  implementation  and  evalua¬ 
tion. 

c.  Consumer  or  Citizen  Conferences. — Bach  regional  OA/ 
SI  officer  will  conduct  State  Consumer  Energy  Workshops  in 
coordination  with  the  National  office  in  order  to  provide  a 
forum  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  informatkm  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  input  on  major  FEA  policies  and  programs  from  all  in¬ 
terested  consumer  groups  and  citizens.  The  Office  of  Energy 
Resource  Development  will  conduct  consumer/citizen  con¬ 


ferences  in  those  areas  where  energy  resource  development 
has  the  potential  to  create  boom  towns  in  order  to  develop 
policies  to  relieve  any  adverse  social  and  economic  impacts 
resulting  from  rapid  growth. 

d.  Liaison  with  Consumer  Groups. — Each  office  shall  have 
standing  arrangements  that  provide  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  for  appropriate  consultation  and  exchange  of 
views  with  interested  or  affected  persons  and  organizations 
on  development  or  revision  of  major  policies  or  programs 
prior  to  decision-making. 

e.  Public  Hearings. — FEA  will  insure  adequate  notice  of 
proposed  changes  in  rules,  regulations,  orders,  etc.  by  pro¬ 
viding,  the  maximum  possible  notice  of  public  hearings  in 
the  Federal  Register  in  straightforward  language,  and  will 
ensure  publication  of  notices  in  naticmal  and  local  press 
and  periodicals  in  the  form  of  news  articles. 

f.  Staff  Development  of  Consumer  Information  and  Ana¬ 
lytical  Materials.  (1)  The  Assistant  Administrator  or  Office 
Director  shall  provide,  to  the  extent  practicable,  policy  or 
technical  information  concerning  major  proposals  and  other 
important  programs  or  i>olicy  actions  at  the  earliest  prac¬ 
ticable  time,  and  at  places  easily  accessible  to  interested  or 
affected  persons  and  organizations,  and  inform  consumers 
about  the  availability  of  such  material  to  enable  them  to 
make  informed  and  constructive  contributions  to  the 
agency’s  decision-making  process.  Special  efforts  shall  be 
made  to  summarize  complex  technical  materials  for  public 
and  media  use. 

(2)  The  office  initiating  a  program  or  policy  action  will 
provide  a  response  to  interested  or  affected  persons  and  or¬ 
ganizations  concerning  their  recommendations  and  sugges¬ 
tions  (other  than  comment  on  rulemaking)  within  a  reason¬ 
able  period  of  time  after  receipt  of  such  recommendationa 

g.  Consumer  Impact  Evaluation. — For  any  major  proposal 
as  defined  by  the  FBA  Directive  for  Implementation  of  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Order  11821  (whidi  requires  that  maj<»  pr<^>osals 
for  legislation  and  for  the  promulgation  of  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  by  an  executive  branch  agency  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement  certifying  that  the  inflationary  imimet  of  the  pro- 
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posal  has  been  evaluated)  the  Assistant  Administrator  or 
Office  Director  must  indicate  that  where  such  a  major  pro¬ 
posal  has  been  evaluated,  the  evaluation  includes  a  section 
on  consumer  impact  which  contains : 

(1)  An  analysis  of  the  principal  cost  or  direct  price 
effects  of  the  action  on  markets,  consumers,  business, 
regions  of  the  country,  and  where  feasible,  an  analysis 
of  secondary  cost  and  price  effects.  These  analyses 
should  have  as  much  quantitative  data  and  precision  as 
practicable  and  should  cover  a  time  period  sufficient  to 
determine  economic  and  inflationary  impacts. 

(2)  An  indication  of  the  beneflts  to  be  derived  from 
the  proposed  action.  These  benefits  should  be  quantified 
to  the  extent  practicable. 

(h)  Increased  Availahility  of  Materials  Containing  Con¬ 
sumer  Impact  Evaluations. — FEA  will  increase  availability 
of  materials  containing  consumer  information  at  the  earli¬ 
est  practicable  time  and  at  places  easily  accessible  to  inter¬ 
ested  or  affected  persons  and  organizations  and  inform 
them  of  the  availability  of,  this  information  through  con¬ 


sumer  organizations,  press  releases  and  speeches  by  FEA 
officials. 

(i)  External  Liaisoti. — Media  communication  techniques 
will  be  utilized  more  folly  to  solicit  consumer  input  and  pub¬ 
licize  agency  decisions  and  their  impact.  This  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  through  providing  increased  accessibility  for 
consumers  to  regular  mailing  lists,  speeches  by  key  officials 
outlining  the  opportunities  for  consumer  input  and  in¬ 
fluence  on  agency  decisions,  and  wider  dissemination  of  oi)- 
portunities  for  participation  through  press  releases,  national 
periodicals  and  newsletters. 

The  public  meetings  which  are  to  be  held  in  early  1976 
on  botJi  the  Plan  and  the  Guidelines  will  be  publicized  in  the 
manner  described  above  in  order  to  obtain  maximum  con¬ 
sumer  input. 

2.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  will  be 
responsible  for  coordinating  the  implementation  of  these  recom¬ 
mendations  and  will  report  directly  to  the  Administrator.  Each 
program  office  will  submit  plans  for  implementation  of  the  Plan 
and  the  Guidelines. 


Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  Hazel  Rollins,  Room  4310,  Federal  Energy  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Washington,  D.C.  20461,  202-961-6055.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is  February  24,  1976. 
In  addition  to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to  answer  questions  about 

consumer  representation  plans  within  the  agency. 


GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 


Although  GSA  is  one  of  the  world's  largest  consumers,  it  makes 
decisions  in  much  the  same  manner  as  an  individual  would  at 
the  supermarket  or  the  gas  station.  When  it  sets  policy,  it  seeks 
information,  evaluates  it,  and  then  acts  on  the  basis  of  that 
evaluation.  Since  effective  consumer  representation  demands  in¬ 
teraction  between  agency  and  consumer  in  these  areas,  GSA’s 
consumer  representation  plan  will  concentrate  in  information 
dissemination,  policy  evaluation,  and  program  implementation. 


Specifically,  GSA  will : 

1.  Work  to  reach  the  broadest  possible  audience  of  con¬ 
sumers  in  order  to  inform  them  of  government  programs  so 
that  they  can  participate  more  actively  in  these  programs. 
2.  Examine  the  membership  of  advisory  committees  so  as 
to  obtain  consumer  representation  where  applicable  and 
desirable. 

3.  Continue  and  further  develop  its  participation  in  utility 
rate  proceedings  in  a  manner  that  will  benefit  consumers. 


Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  Robert  J.  Yock,  Room  6127,  General  Services  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Washington,  D.C.  20405,  202-343-6119.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is  February  24,  1976. 
In  addition  to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to  answer  questions  about 

consumer  representation  plans  within  the  agency. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


All  elements  of  SB  A  are  involved  in  serving  small  business. 
Therefore,  the  following  plan  merely  highlights  specific  activi¬ 
ties  which  are  devoted  to  increasing  small  business  input  into 
the  activities  of  the  Agency. 

The  primary  thrust  of  the  SBA  Consumer  Representation  Plan 
is  to  keep  the  avenues  for  free  flow  and  exchange  of  information 
open  and  to  increase  the  participation  of  the  small  business  com¬ 
munity  to  assist  SBA  in  fulfilling  its  mission. 

It  is  because  of  the  nature  of  the  Agency  and  its  Congressional 
and  Executive  mandate  to  represent  the  small  business  com¬ 
munity  that  the  SBA  plan  may  be  unique. 


We  are  continually  refining  our  procedures  to  increase  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  Agency.  There  are  specific  SBA  programs 
generally  falling  into  the  broad  categories  of  financial,  procure¬ 
ment,  management,  and  advocacy  assistance. 

The  Consumer  Representation  Plan  pinpoints  advocacy  efforts 
as  it  is  the  Agency’s  visible  arm  but  all  program  elements  are 
involved  in  opening  and  maintaining  rapport  with  the  small 
business  constituency.  As  a  collateral  effort  to  the  following 
plan,  SBA  is  currently  reviewing  all  its  paperwork  requirements, 
both  internal  and  external,  in  an  effort  to  speed  up  the  delivery 
of  its  programs. 


Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  Nancy  Lowe,  Room  500,  Small  Business  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.  20416,  202-382-5027.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is  February  24, 1976.  In  addition 
to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to  answer  questions  about  consumer 

representation  plans  within  the  agency. 
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VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 


The  VA  is  characterized  by  considerable  concern  and  involve¬ 
ment  with  its  consumers.  As  a  result,  it  is  organized  primarily 
along  service  lines  and  has  no  need  for  a  special  office  of  con¬ 
sumer  affairs.  Responsibility  for  consumer  affairs  is  incoropo- 
rated  into  the  functions  of  each  organizational  element.  Input  to 
the  decision  process  begins  with  the  smallest  element  and  reaches 
up  through  each  management  level  including  the  Administrator. 

Consumer  input  is  received  from  five  major  sources,  the  first 
of  which  is  the  veteran  who  expresses  himself  through  telephone 
or  face-to-face  contact  with  VA  employees,  as  well  as  through 
letters.  Secondly,  the  veterans’  organizations  provide  direct  input 
by  their  responses  to  advance  notice  of  upcoming  policy  changes, 
in  addition  to  unsolicited  comments  and  suggestions  made 
through  i)ersonal  contact  with  VA  officials,  both  at  Central  and 
Regional  Office  locations,  and  at  conventions,  seminars,  meet¬ 
ings,  and  joint  training  ventures.  Actually,  veterans’  organiza¬ 
tions  have  three  opportunities  to  respond  to  proposed  changes 
in  VA  regulations  and  procedures.  They  receive  draft  copies, 
advance  copies  prior  to  publication,  and  the  Federal  Register. 
At  each  step  they  are  invited  to  make  suggestions  and  comments 
and  whenever  possible  their  recommendations  are  incorporated 
into  the  final  version. 

A  third  source  of  consumer  input  is  data  gathered  in  ongoing 
evaluations,  studies  and  surveys  conducted  by  internal  VA 
elements,  other  government  agencies,  outside  consultants,  and 
veterans’  organizations.  The  purposes  of  these  tools  are  to 
increase  knowledge  to  produce  more  responsive,  effective  pro¬ 
grams  ;  to  evaluate  management  practices  and  to  pinpoint  areas 
in  need  of  improvement;  and  to  investigate  instances  of  un¬ 
satisfactory  service  or  alleged  abuses  or  improprieties.  Bach 
operating  unit  maintains  its  own  evaluation  staff;  at  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator’s  level  is  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Evaluation 
which  conducts  management  audits,  cost-benefit  or  special  stud¬ 
ies  and  investigations.  Professional  groups,  veterans’  organi¬ 
zations,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  the  Joint  Oommis- 
sion  on  the  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  continuously  are  making 
on-site  surveys  at  field  stations  and  preparing  reports  for  top 
VA  officials.  The  Office  of  the  Controller,  through  Its  Reports 
and  Statistics  Service,  gathers  data  on  the  veteran  i>opuIation, 
its  comi>osition,  its  problems,  its  usage  of  available  benefits, 
and  the  impact  of  the  benefits  used. 

Advisory  Committees  are  a  fourth  mechanism  for  consumer 
input  These  committees  represent  diverse  grouits  including 
veterans  and  members  of  the  community  who  are  prominent 
in  the  fields  of  education,  medicine  and  law.  They  provide 
management  with  objective  professional  evaluations  of  VA 
programs  and  serve  as  a  source  of  new  ideas  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  consumers.  The  fifth  source  of  consumer  input  is  com¬ 
munity  organizations,  such  as  lending  institutions  and  schools, 
which  contribute  constructive  suggestions  to  facilitate  con¬ 
sumer  service  by  streamlining  procedures. 

To  be  responsive  to  over  29  million  veterans  and  an  even 
larger  number  of  dependents  is  a  significant  challenge.  The 
magnitude  of  the  task  is  increased  further  by  the  diversity  of 
the  programs  administered  through  the  171  VA  Hospitals  and 
58  Regional  Offices,  each  of  which  operates  under  a  unique  set 
of  conditions.  Consumer  input  is  needed  and  sought  at  every 
level.  There  is  an  active  outreach  effort  to  keep  veterans  in¬ 
formed  of  their  entitlement,  rather  than  letting  them  seek  out 
tlie  VA  on  their  own.  In  all  possible  ways,  the  VA  encourages 
dialogue  with  its  consumers  and  although  not  every  problem 
has  been  averted,  every  effort  is  made  to  limit  it  to  a  one-time- 
only  occurrence. 

Tlie  importance  of  including  the  consumer  has  been  recog- 
ntfced  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  who  maintains 
an  open-door  policy  to  all  veterans  and  takes  a  personal  interest 
in  finding  out  the  problems  and  concerns  of  them  and  their 


beneficiaries.  This  attitude  of  openness  and  responsiveness  to 
the  consumer  is  in  evidence  among  the  Administrator’s  staff 
and  within  each  VA  organizational  element  This  encourages 
consumer  input  at  every  level. 

Meetings  with  consumers’  groups  are  encouraged.  At  the  time 
of  this  writing  the  Administrator  has  scheduled  five  working 
meetings  with  representatives  of  nineteen  veterans’  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  order  to  insure  adequate  representation  of  the  Viet¬ 
nam  Era  veteran,  two  Vietnam  veterans  serve  as  staff  assist¬ 
ants  to  the  Administrator  and  his  Deputy.  These  individuals 
make  every  effort  to  maintain  oi>en  dialogue  with  the  youngest 
of  our  veterans  and  their  various  groups. 

Consumer  involvement  in  the  Veterans  Administration  is  par¬ 
ticularly  visible  at  the  local  level.  All  Hospitals  and  Regional 
Offices  have  daily  contact  with  veterans,  their  dependents  and 
their  friends  who  are  interested  in  their  welfare.  Scattered 
throughout  the  country,  these  field  stations  reach  veterans  with 
a  variety  of  demands,  problems,  requests  and  complaints.  The 
main  functions  of  VA  facilities  at  the  local  level  are  to  provide 
service  and  to  disseminate  information.  Within  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  hospitals,  outpatient  clinics,  domicili- 
aries  and  nursing  homes  furnish  a  full  spectrum  of  health  care. 
Regional  Offices,  within  the  Department  of  Veterami  Benefits, 
are  the  contact  points  for  veterans  wishing  to  obtain  information 
about  their  benefits,  and  serve  also  as  administraticm  points  for 
aU  non-medical  programs.  In  order  to  make  It  easier  for  the 
veteran  to  get  information  about  VA  benefits  the  VA  has  mobile 
vans  which  travel  to  remote  cmnmnnities  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  program  has  been  effective  in  keeifing  veterans  in¬ 
formed  and  in  relaying  their  problems  to  the  VA.  The  VA  also 
provides  veterans  with  toll-free  telephone  numbers  to  Regional 
Offices  in  most  areas  of  the  country.  A  group  of  veteran  special¬ 
ists  knowledgeable  in  VA  programs  answer  the  phmies,  record 
any  problems  and  relay  them  to  the  official  able  to  solve  them. 
These  specialists  also  explain  the  various  entitlements  and  seek 
out  information  about  the  veterans’  desires.  The  bulk  of  this 
input  from  veterans  is  reviewed  by  station  officials  and  results 
in  necessary  changes.  Another  method  of  reaching  the  consumer 
is  the  Veteran  Representative  on  Campus.  These  are  the  vet¬ 
erans’  assistance  counselors  who  solve  individuals’  problems 
and  relay  information  about  the  concerns  of  veterans  back 
to  the  Regional  Offices. 

Because  of  the  vast  number  of  veterans  served,  the  field  sta¬ 
tions  are  active  in  providing  consumer  information  regarding 
their  veterans’  benefits.  Therefore,  they  maintain  dose  ties  with 
the  local  media  which  disseminate  prepared  press  releasee  and 
informational  material,  and  which  cover  newsworthy  VA  activi¬ 
ties.  It  is  believed  that  good  public  relations,  including  appear¬ 
ances  by  VA  directors  before  veterans’  organizations  and  dvic 
groups,  gains  public  support  and  thus  enhances  consumer  in¬ 
volvement.  Any  publidty  given  locally  or  nationally  will  improve 
consumer  information  and  increase  partidpation  in  administra¬ 
tive  and  legislative  dedsions.  Veterans’  organizations  receive 
copies  of  Regional  Office  Newsletters,  which  are  local  publica¬ 
tions  providing  information  regarding  changes  in  laws,  regula¬ 
tions  and  procedures,  and  announdng  a  variety  of  VA  activities. 
They  send  representatives  to  the  Training  Seminars  and  Confer¬ 
ences  conducted  by  the  Regional  Office.  Veterans’  organizations 
are  given  office  space  within  Hosifitals  and  Regional  Offices,  • 
which  promotes  communication  with  VA  management  on  an 
informal  and  continuing  basis.  Additionally,  field  station  dirt'c- 
tors  hold  monthly  meetings  with  veterans’  organizations  to  ad¬ 
vise  them  formally  of  VA  activities  and  to  receive  their  response. 
Since  Hof^itals  and  Regional  Offices  are  the  veterans’  first  points 
of  contact  with  the  VA,  their  Interests  generally  are  limited  to 
their  own  spedflc  situations.  However,  professional  non-con¬ 
sumers,  such  as  lending  institutions  and  schools,  have  con- 
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tributed  many  constructive  suggestions  which  have  aided  con¬ 
sumer  service  by  eliminating  unnecessary  delays. 

The  VA  has  launched  a  new  program  evaluation  system.  Cur¬ 
rently  two  major  programs  are  under  evaluation:  the  educa¬ 
tional  programs  and  the  Nursing  Home  Care  Program.  These 
evaluations  center  on  desired  goals  vs.  goals  actually  achieved. 
They  consider  the  veteran  as  he/she  enters  the  program  and  the 
effect  on  him/her  in  qualitative  and  quantitative  terms.  The 
evaluations  will  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  in 
achieving  goals  in  relation  to  costs,  impact  on  related  pn^ams, 
and  their  structure  and  mechanism  for  delivery  of  services. 
Consumer  impact  will  be  a  major  consideration  in  these  evalua¬ 
tions.  After  the  two  pilot  programs  have  been  completed,  the 
evaluation  system  will  be  expanded  to  other  VA  programs  and 
will  be  used  as  a  continuing  self -check  mechanism. 

A  major  source  of  consumer  involvement  at  the  local  level  is 
the  complaint.  When  communication  from  a  consumer  indicates 
a  complaint  with  service,  there  is  a  formal  written  procedure  to 
ensure  that  special  staff  review  be  made  of  the  complaint  In 
the  hospital  setting,  the  veteran  can  enter  a  complaint  through 
the  medical  staff,  the  director  or  the  veterans’  organizations.  All 
complaints  at  the  Regional  Office  are  forwarded  to  the  Office  of 
the  Director  to  ensure  pnnnpt  reply  and  to  be  certain  correc¬ 
tive  measures  are  taken  to  avoid  ffimilar  complaints  from  other 
veterans.  It  is  the  policy  of  all  field  stations,  both  Hospitals  and 
Regional  Oflices,  to  re^nd  immediately  to  all  complaints  and  to 
resolve  them  in  an  expeditions  manner.  Decisions  affecting  in¬ 
dividual  consumers  also  are  relayed  to  their  anthMized  reiae- 
sentatives.  In  addition  to  complaints  about  service  received,  vet¬ 


erans  can  express  dissatisfaction  with  decisions  reached  re¬ 
garding  a  claim  for  benefits.  In  these  instances,  the  Regional 
Office  instructs  the  veterans  in  the  proper  procedure  for  having 
the  case  heard  by  the  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals.  When  a 
Regional  Office  discerns  a  pattern  which  indicates  a  problem 
more  than  local  in  scope,  contact  is  made  with  the  appropriate 
Central  Office  official.  Also,  information  is  referred  to  a  Data 
Processing  Center  with  the  indication  that  immediate  corrective 
action  is  required. 

Complaints  received  at  Central  Office  receive  the  same  priority 
handling.  Each  request  is  answered  promptly  and  is  reviewed, 
together  with  other  data,  to  determine  if  there  is  a  need  for  any 
changes  in  policy,  procedure,  regulations  or  legislation.  It  is 
possible  for  veterans  to  influence  VA  policy  through  their  com¬ 
plaints.  For  example,  when  Central  Office  receives  the  same  type 
of  complaint  from  a  number  of  different  hospitals  (as  when  a 
badly  designed  form  is  causing  long  queues)  they  will  change 
policy  system-wide.  When  many  Vietnam  veterans  were  com¬ 
plaining  that  the  VA  was  unresponsive  to  their  needs,  various 
measures  were  taken  to  change  this  situation.  Direct  correlation 
between  changes  in  VA  regulations  and  policy  and  the  demands 
of  the  Vietnam  veterans  can  be  shown  for:  1)  the  elimination 
of  much  of  the  military  jargon  from  VA  Hospitals;  2)  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Drug  Dependence  Treatment  Centers;  and  3) 
the  establishment  of  a  committee  of  Vietnam  veterans  at  each 
VA  HospitaL 

These  and  many  other  changes  in  the  evaluation  and  proc¬ 
essing  of  daims  can  be  traced  directly  to  input  in  the  form 
of  recommendations,  suggestions  of  complaints. 


Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  Errol  D.  Clark,  Room  1120,  Veterans  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.  20420,  202-389-2265.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is  February  24, 1976.  In  addition 
to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to  answer  questions  about  consumer 

representation  plans  within  the  agency. 
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Proposed  Consumer  Representation  Plan 

Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  Nancy  Steorts,  Room  225W,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.  20250,  202-447-3165.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is  February  24, 1976.  In  addition  * 
to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to  answer  questions  about  consumer 

representation  plans  within  the  agency. 
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TABLK  01’  ('OX  IKNTS 

I  statement  of  Purpose 
II  Operating  Units  Involved 

III  Executive  Summary 

IV  Plan  for  Consumer  Involvement 
V  Accountability  Process 

VI  Recommendations : 

Committee  for  Consumer  Responsiveiu^ss 
APHIS  Consumer  Representation  Plan 
Forest  Service  Consumer  Representation  IMan 

I.  Statemknt  op  Purpose 

The  puriK)se  of  this  plan  is  to  assure  that  the  American 
consumers — the  intermediate  and  ultimate  recipients  of  tlie 
commodities,  beneflts  and  services  administered  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture — are  well  informed  about  Deiiartment 
actions  affecting  their  interests,  and  that  relevant  Department 
decision-making  processes  are  oi)en  to  tl»e  effective  expression 
of  informed  consumer  viewpoints. 

TI.  Opb:rating  Units  Invoeveo 

A.  CONSUMER  IMPACT  GROUPINdS 

The  different  agencies  within  tlie  Department  have  varying 
degrees  of  impact  on  consumers — high  impact  with  a  direct  re¬ 
lationship  "With  consumers,  high  impact  with  an  indirect  rela¬ 
tionship  with  consumers,  and  low  impact  with  an  indirect 
relationship  with  consumers. 

1.  High  Imimct — Direct  Relation.ship  With  C-onsuraers : 

a.  Secretary's  Representative  for  Consumer  A/fairs— co¬ 
ordinates  Department  actions  on  problems  and  issues  of 
importance  to  consumers. 

b.  Office  of  Communications — provides  information  on  all 
consumer  programs  of  the  Department.  Publications,  slides, 
film  strips  and  exhibits  on  a  variety  of  subjects  of  interest 
to  consumers  are  available  free  or  for  a  minimal  charge. 

c.  Extension  Service — in  cooperation  w^ith  state  and  county 
governments,  conducts  continuing  education  programs  for 
youth  and  adults  in  agricultural  production,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  family  life  and  related  subjects*. 

d.  Food  and  Nutrition  Service — administers  the  DejKirt- 
ment’s  various  food  assistance  programs,  such  as  food 
stamps  and  child  nutrition  programs. 

e.  Farmers  Heme  Administration — provides  credit  for 
those  in  rural  America  who  are  unable  to  get  credit  from 
other  sources  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms. 

2.  High  Impact — Indirect  Relationship  With  Consumer ; 

a.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service — administers  a  broad 
program  of  standardization,  grading,  insiiection,  market 
news  and  regulatory  functions  to  assist  in  the  orderly 
marketing  and  distribution  of  food  and  farm  products. 

b.  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Seratce— conducts 
regulatory  control  programs  to  protect  the  wholesomeness 
of  meat  and  poultry  products  for  human  consumption ;  in¬ 


cludes  meat  and  poultry  insiiection,  animal  and  plant  quar¬ 
antine,  and  disease  and  pest  control  programs. 

c.  Forest  Service — promotes  conservation  and  wise  use  of 
the  nation’s  forest  and  land  resources,  including  recreational 
uses. 

d.  Rural  Development  Service — coordinates  social  and 
economic  development  programs  in  rural  areas  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  including  a  wide  range  of  assistance  measures  for 
communities  of  10,000  population  or  less. 

e.  Agricultural  Research  Service — provides  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  technology  so  that  farmers  can  produce  effi¬ 
ciently,  conserve  the  environment,  and  meet  the  food  and 
fiber  needs  of  the  American  people.  The  agency  conducts  the 
Dei>artment’s  basic  research  in  human  nutrition  and  na¬ 
tional  dietary  levels. 

f.  Cooperative  State  Research  Service — administers  funds 
for  research  conducted  in  the  states  on  agriculture,  rural 
development  and  human  nutrition,  primarily  through  land 
grant  colleges. 

g.  Rural  Electrification  Service — makes  loans  to  finance 
electric  and  telephone  service  in  rural  areas. 

h.  Agricultural  StaMUzation  and  Conservation  Service^ 
administers  specified  commodity  and  related  land  use  pro¬ 
grams  designed  for  voluntary  production  adjustment,  re¬ 
source  protection,  and  price,  market,  and  farm  income 
stabilization. 

i.  Soil  Conservation  Service — has  the  responsibility  for 
developing  and  carrying  out  a  national  soil  and  water  con¬ 
servation  program  in  cooperation  with  landowners  and 
operators  and  other  land  users  and  developers,  with  com¬ 
munity  planning  agencies  and  regional  resource  groups, 
and  with  other  agencies  of  government — Federal,  state  and 
local. 

j.  Foreign  Agricultural  Service — is  an  exiiort  promotion 
and  service  agency  for  U.S,  Agriculture, 

k.  Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration — administers 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921.  The  principal  ol>- 
jective  of  the  act  is  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  free 
competitive  practices  in  the  marketing  of  livestock,  meat 
and  poultry,  as  well  as  meat  and  poultry  products. 

l.  Economic  Research  Service — develops  and  carries  out 
a  program  of  research  to  provide  economic  intelligence  for 
agriculture,  agriculture-related  industries,  and  the  public 
on  all  aspects  of  food  production,  consumption  and  prices. 

m.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation — its  objective  is  to  sta¬ 
bilize  and  protect  farm  income  and  prices,  to  assist  hi  main¬ 
taining  balanced  and  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  and  their  products,  and  to  facilitate  the  orderly 
distribution  of  commodities. 

3.  Low  Impact— Indirect  Relationship  With  Consiimers : 
a.  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation — promotes  the 
general  welfare  by  providing  crop  insurance  against  loss 
from  unavoidable  causes,  such  as  w'eather,  insects,  and 
disease. 
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b.  Farmer  Cooperative  Service — conducts  studies  to  sup¬ 
port  cooperatives  that  market  farm  products,  purchase  pro¬ 
duction  supplies,  and  perform  related  business  services. 

c.  Statistical  Reporting  Service — ^pr^ares  estimates  and 
reports  of  production,  supply,  price  and  other  items  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  orderly  operation  of  the  TJ.S.  agricultural  econ¬ 
omy.  These  reports  include  statistics  on  field  crops,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  cattle,  hogs,  poultry,  and  related  products. 
Other  estimates  concern  prices  received  by  farmers  for  prod¬ 
ucts  sold  and  prices  paid  by  them  for  commodities  and 
services. 

B.  APPLICATION 

Since  the  mission  of  each  agency  differs,  and  the  programs 
within  each  agency  have  a  varying  degree  of  impact  on  consum¬ 
ers,  not  all  of  the  techniques  outlined  in  this  plan  would  be 
appropriate  in  every  situation.  However,  these  procedures  are 
'applicable  when  an  agency  is  contemplating  action  which  will 
affect  consumers. 

III.  Executive  Summary 

This  Ck)nsnmer  Representation  Plan  is  designed  to  insure  that 
each  agency  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  proceeds  in 
an  organized  and  systematic  manner  to  meet  the  consumer’s 
desire  to  be  better  informed  about  and  more  involved  in  the 
agency’s  decision-making  processes. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  each  agency  head  will  be  responsible 
for  .  .  . 

A.  Using  appropriate  procedures  for  informing  consumers 
about  ongoing  activities  as  well  as  emerging  issues. 

B.  Using  appropriate  procedures  in  obtaining  views  of 
consumers  on  ongoing  activities  as  well  as  emerging  Issues. 

C.  Giving  full  consideration  to  consumer  views  in  making 
necessary  decisions. 

D.  Assuring  that  final  decisions,  and  the  rationale  behind 
those  decisions,  are  appropriately  publicized. 

The  above  standards  assure  the  consumer  a  background  of 
Information  relative  to  potential  decisions  in  agency  planning, 
program  formulation,  and  sensitive  projects  and  issues;  and 
provide  full  and  visible  opportunity  for  consumer  involvement 
In  tbe  decision-making  process. 

In  addition  to  the  above  minimum  standards,  agency  heads  are 
urged  to  . . . 

A.  Consider  tbe  impacts  and  benefits  of  an  agency  decision 
on  all  citizens — whether  they  become  involved  in  the  process 
or  not 

B.  Develop  a  prognam  of  Involvement  activities  which  are 
designed  to  reach  consumers  who  have  not  participated  in 
the  decision-making  process  in  the  past 

C.  Institute  progi-ams  whereby  consumers,  industry  and 
government  representatives  are  brought  together  to  discuss 
mutual  concerns,  regarding  si)ecific  issues. 

IV.  Plan  foe  Consumer  Involvement 

The  purpose  of  this  plan  is  to  develop  a  visible  and  systematic 
way  to  involve  the  consumer  in  ongoing  programs  and  planning 
of  the  Department  and  its  agencies. 

These  procedures  will  be  applied  sufiSciently  far  in  advance  of 
proposed  actions  to  permit  adequate  time  for  consideration  and 
response  by  the  consumer,  except  for  emergencies  requiring 
prompt  action. 

Following  are  procedures  which  agencies  should  use  in  deter¬ 
mining  which  issues  require  public  involvement,  the  extent  of 
involvement  necessary,  and  possible  involvement  techniques. 


A.  Agencies  should  define  consumer  concerns  by: 

1.  Assessing  the  scope  of  impact — local,  county,  state,  na¬ 
tional  or  international. 

2.  Assessing  the  degree  of  consumer  concern  and  potential 
ccmtroversy. 

3.  Identif^ng  interested  and/or  affected  consumers. 

B.  Participation  Methods: 

1.  For  better  information  output,  agencies  should  use  the 
necessary  combination  of  the  following  channels  for  effec¬ 
tive  consumer  ixarticipation :  (a)  Newspapers,  (b)  radio, 

(c)  television,  (d)  magazines,  (e)  brochures,  (f)  displays, 

(g)  public  speaking,  (h)  individual  contacts,  (i)  briefings, 

(j)  letters  to  known  interested  groups  and  individuals  espe¬ 
cially  those  who  have  previously  participated,  (k)  con¬ 
sumer  newsletters,  or  (1)  legal  documents. 

2.  For  better  consumer  input,  agencies  should  use  the 
necessary  combination  of  the  following  channels  for  effec¬ 
tive  consumer  participation :  (a)  Workshops,  (b)  listening 
sessions,  (c)  informal  group  discussion  meetings,  (d)  ad¬ 
visory  and  ad  hoc  groups,  (e)  questionnaire  and  surveys, 

(f )  written  documents  of  any  kind,  (g)  telephone  responses, 

(h)  written  responses,  or  (1)  public  hearings, 

C.  Agencies  should  use  the  necessary  combination  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  methods  in  analyzing  consumer  input : 

1.  Intuitive  analysis — an  interpretation  of  consumer  at¬ 
titudes  and  interests. 

2.  Simple  tabulation — a  numerical  count  of  pros  and 
cons  received  on  a  specific  issue, 

3.  Content  summary — the  substance  of  comments  is  re¬ 
corded  in  categories  and  summarized. 

4.  Content  Analysis — combines  content  summary  and 
tabulation. 

D.  Where  appropriate,  agencies  should  publicize  alternative  ' 
solutions.  ' 

B.  Agencies  will  fulfill  any  legal  requirements  for  formal 
publication  of  proposed  solutions. 

F.  In  announcing  the  final  decision,  agencies  should  explain, 
in  a  clear  and  concise  manner,  the  rationale  behind  their  de¬ 
cision.  This  is  especially  critical  in  those  cases  where,  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  problem,  a  reduced  comment  period  was 
necessary. 

V.  Accountability  Process 

A.  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Marketing  and  Consumer 
Services  will  be  responsible  for  program  accountability. 

B.  The  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Consumer  Af¬ 
fairs  will  assist  the  agencies  with  implementation  of  the  De¬ 
partment  program : 

1.  A  written  review  of  agency  action  under  the  program 
will  be  provided  to  the  Special  Assistant  on  an  annual  basis. 
Such  reviews  will  be  presented  by  the  end  of  January  each 
year, 

2.  Each  agency,  will  provide  the  Special  Assistant  with  a 
status  summary  of  newly  emerging  consumer  concerns  and 
significant  changes  in  previously  reported  concerns.  An  aj)- 
propriate  reporting  schedule  will  be  worked  out  by  the 
Special  Assistant  in  cooperation  with  each  agency  adminis¬ 
trator.  On  occasion,  the  oflBce  of  the  Special  Assistant  may 
review  data  on  which  the  summary  is  based. 

3.  Tbe  Special  Assistant  will  make  periodic  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  consumer  concerns  with  recom¬ 
mended  actions, 

4.  On  a  regular  basis,  the  Special  Assistant  will  keep 
agency  administrators  Informed  about  consumer  concerns — 
ongoing  actions  as  well  as  emerging  Issues.  Also,  the  Special 
Assistant  will  advise  agency  administrators  as  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  status  of  the  Consumer  Representation  Plan. 
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VI.  Recommendations 

A.  Each  agency  shall  have  a  coordinator  of  consjumer  activi¬ 
ties  who  will  work  closely  with  the  OflBce  of  the  Special  Assist¬ 
ant  on  over-all  Department  concerns  relating  to  consumers. 
These  coordinators  shall  be  so  placed  in  the  organizational  chart 
to  provide  the  necessary  status  and  visibility  needed  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  goals  of  this  program. 

B.  The  formation  of  a  Committee  for  Consumer  Responsive¬ 
ness  which  will  meet  periodically  to  determine  if  consumer  con¬ 
cerns  are  being  carefully  considered  in  the  actions  taken  by  the 
various  agencies. 

Committee  fob  Consumer  Responsiveness 

Purpose.  This  Committee  is  to  coordinate  the  Dei  artment’s 
interests  and  responsibilities  in  the  government’s  effort  to  assure 
that  American  consumers  are  well  informed  about  government 
actions  affecting  their  interest,  and  to  assure,  through  the  agen-  _ 
cies,  that  relevant  government  decision-making  processes  are 
open  to  the  effective  expression  of  informed  consumer  viewpoint 
Objectives.  The  objectives  of  the  Committee  are  (1)  to  facili¬ 
tate  appropriate  public  input  in  the  setting  of  priorities  and 
goals  of  the  Department;  (2)  promote  continuing  awareness 
among  the  public  of  proposed  changes  in  the  policies  and  regula¬ 
tions  and  the  basis  on  whidi  those  changes  are  contemplated; 
and  (3)  serve  as  a  focal  point  in  the  Department  where  con¬ 
sumer  complaints  and  comments  can  be  reviewed  and  aw>ro- 
priate  action  taken. 

Functions.  The  Committee  will  advise  the  Secretary  on  the 
Department-wide  activities  as  they  relate  to  consumer  participa¬ 
tion.  It  will  seek  avenues  through  whidi  further  consumer 
participation  is  needed.  It  will  ascertain  whether  appropriate 
consumer  participation  was  sought  and  adequate  consideration 
given  to  consumer  opinions  before  any  final  dedsions  are  made. 

Committee  Membership.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  will 
be  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Marketing  and  Consumer  Serv¬ 
ices.  The  Vice-Chairman  will  be  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  for  Consumer  Affairs  who  will  serve  as  the  working 
chairman. 

The  Administrator  of  each  of  the  following  agencies  will  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Conunlttee  and  a  senior  staff  member  wUl 
be  designated  as  an  alternate.  The  member,  or  alternate,  win 
participate  fuUy  in  Committee  activities  and  have  authority  to 
speak  for  his  agency  on  consumer-related  matters. 

Secretary’s  Representative  for  Consumer  Affairs 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 

Extension  Service 

Office  of  Communication 

Agricultural  Researdi  Service 

Economic  Research  Service 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Forest  Service 

Statistical  Reporting  Service 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service. 

The  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Con¬ 
sumer  Affairs  wiU  provide  the  Executive  Secretary  and  related 
staff  support  to  the  Committee. 

Agency  representatives  wiU  be  called  upon  to  provide  or 
arrange  for  information  and  further  staff  assistance  for  the 
Committee  as  may  be  needed  to  deal  effectively  with  activities 
and  reports  involving  the  programs  and  responsibilities  of  their 
agencies. 

Other  agencies  and  offices  of  the  Department  may  be  asked 
to  participate  from  time  to  time  on  Committee  matters  of  con¬ 
cern  to  them. 


Liaison  representatives  from  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs, 
Consumer  Organizations,  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  En¬ 
vironmental  Protection  Agency,  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  other  agencies  or  individuals  may  be  invited  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  to  attend  Committee  meetings. 

The  Committee  for  Consumer  Responsiveness  will  establish 
effective  liaison  with  other  committees  dealing  with  consumer- 
oriented  matters,  such  as  the  Committee  on  Food  Safety  and 
Quality,  and  will  work  with  those  committees  on  matters  of 
mutual  concern  to  the  extent  feasible  to  avoid  unnecessary 
duplication  of  effort 

APHIS  Consumer  Representation  Plan 

A.  INFORMATION  INPUT 

1.  Existing  Mechanisms — (a)  Federal  Register.  Each  reg¬ 
ulatory  action  taken  by  APHIS  must  be  published  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Register  as  a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  or  as  a  final 
notice.  Comments  on  the  proposals  are  solicited  from  the  public 
and  at  least  30  days  are  provided  for  comments  to  reach  APHIS. 
The  comments  received  are  analyzed  and  appropriate  changes 
are  made  before  final  publication  of  the  rule. .. 

Using  the  Federal  Register  is,  of  course,  a  l^al  necessity.  Its 
use  as  a  vehicle  for  consumer  Input  wlR  be  enhanced  through 
the  following  actions,  singly  or  in  combination: 

Extending  the  period  for  public  comments ; 

Making  direct  mailing  of  Federal  Register  excerpts  to 
consumer  organizations; 

Writing  clearer,  simpler  Purpose  Statements  and  State¬ 
ments  of  Consideration  to  make  the  proposals  more  under¬ 
standable  ; 

Making  greater  use  ct  public  hearings  at  appropriate 
field  and  headquarter  locations; 

Making  greater  use  of  informal  meetings  with  consumer 
groups  to  discuss  proposals. 

(b)  Public  Meetings,  A  number  of  public  meetings  have  been 
held  on  various  consumer  and  environmental  issues  to  solicit 
the  viewpoints  of  differing  segments  of  the  public.  Sometimes 
these  meetings  are  required,  as  is  the  case  with  our  domestic 
plant  quarantine  actions.  Each  (me  of  these  actions  must  be  the 
subject  of  an  advertised  pubRe  hearing.  Sometimes  the  meetings 
are  held  because  of  the  pubRe  Interest  in  the  sub]e<;t,  su^  as 
the  meeting  held  concerning  the  construction  of  new  APHIS 
fa(fiRties. 

Public  meetings  will  be  enhanced  by: 

Giving  more  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  meet¬ 
ings  are  advertised; 

Planning  the  procedures,  content  and  logistics  of  the 
meetings  more  (arefully; 

Holding  more  than  one  meeting  on  those  subjects  with 
nationwide  interest; 

Holding  meetings  on  a  greater  range  of  subjects ; 

Holding  meetings  on  a  regional  or  local  basis  depeniRng 
on  the  geographic  area  concerned. 

(c)  Environmental  Impact  Statements.  An  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  must  be  prepared  for  major  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  having  a  significant  effect  upon  the  environment  Several 
APHIS  programs  are  covered  by  the  requirement  A  notice  that 
such  a  Statement  has  been  prepared  must  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register.  The  Statement  Itself  is  circulated  among 
interested  groups.  Including  industry  and  environmental  groups, 
before  it  is  made  a  final  document.  All  comments  received  as  a 
result  of  this  procedure  are  analyzed  and  made  part  of  the 
final  Statement. 
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Although  the  procedures  for  processing  the  Statements  are 
not  completely  within  the  control  of  APHIS,  there  are  several 
things  that  can  be  done  to  enhance  the  dialogue  with  environ¬ 
mental  groups: 

Extending  the  period  for  public  comment; 

Writing  clearer  and  more  understandable  Statements ; 

Making  greater  use  of  public  hearings  at  appropriate 
field  and  headquarters  locations; 

Making  greater  use  of  informal  meetings  with  environ¬ 
mental  groups. 

(d)  Advisory  Committees,  APHIS  has  a  number  of  Advisory 
Committees  which  provide  input  on  various  technical  problems 
faced  by  our  programs.  Program  ofiScials  are  in  the  process  of 
adding  consumer  representatives  to  these  Committees.  The  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  process  will  enhance  the  actions  taken  by  these 
Committees. 

(e)  Consumer  Complaints.  APHIS’  programs  receive  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  correspondence  from  the  public.  Not  all  of 
this  correspondence  is  made  up  of  complaints  on  specific  items ; 
the  majority  is  designed  to  influence  the  agency  to  take  action 
on  various  issues.  All  of  the  correspondence  is  answered  and 
certain  complaints  (i.e.,  food  borne  diseases)  receive  extensive 
investigation  and  analysis.  Each  program  area  handles  its  cor¬ 
respondence  analysis  with  varying  degrees  of  sophistication. 
This  analysis  will  continue.  Becommendations  for  improvements 
have  been  made  and  are  under  consideration  at  each  program’s 
stall  leveL  In  order  to  enhance  the  entire  process,  however, 
APHIS  plans  to  initiate  an  agencywide  system  of  public  cor¬ 
respondence  analysis.  The  initiative  is  covered  further  under 
“Future  Mechanisms”  (Section  A2). 

2.  Future  Mechanisms — (a)  Polls  and  Questionnaires.  There 
is  a  growing  need  to  actively  solicit  the  views  the  general 
public.  Since  most  consumer  organizations  represent  specific 
segments  of  the  public,  there  is  no  one  place  to  get  a  general 
picture  of  consumer  or  environmental  satisfaction  or  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  a  imrtlcular  program.  One  means  for  obtaining 
this  information  is  through  scientifically  designed  question¬ 
naires  or  opinion  polls.  APHIS  will  study  the  use  of  these  tools 
with  a  view  toward  employing  them  as  an  evaluative  and  plan¬ 
ning  device. 

(b)  Consumer  Advisory  Committee.  APHIS  intends  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  formal  agencywide  Ck>nsnmer  Advisory  Ck>mmittee.  The 
purpose  of  the  committee  will  be  to  foster  a  three-way  dialogue 
among  consumer  representatives,  industry,  and  APHIS  officials. 
The  dialogues  will  take  place  on  significant  policy  issues. 

ie)  Analysis  of  Puhlic  Correspondence.  For  purposes  of  both 
planning  and  evaluation,  APHIS  plans  to  initiate  a  formal 
system  to  analyze  public  correspondence  on  an  agencywide 
basis.  The  analysis  will  Include  past  as  well  as  current  corre¬ 
spondence  and  will  search  out  trends,  relationships  and  critical 
incidents.  Correspondents  will  continue  to  receive  responses 
relating  the  causes  of  the  problem  and  what  systems  are  in 
place  or  being  put  in  place  to  solve  the  problem.  In  addition, 
the  correspondent  will  receive  a  follow-up,  where  appropriate, 
explaining  what  further  measures  were  taken  as  a  result  of 
the  correspondence  received  on  the  matter.  The  system  will  be 
evaluated  by  asking,  via  questionnaire,  a  random  sample  of 
correspondents  what  reaction  they  had  to  the  response  they 
received  from  APHIS. 

B.  INPOEMATION  OUTPUT 

1.  Communication  To  Consumers  on  Issues  and  Decisions — 
(a)  Existing  Mechanisms — (1)  Federal  Register.  In  addition  to 
its  use  as  a  means  to  solicit  input  from  the  public,  the  Federal 
Register  is  the  primary  existing  mechanism  for  getting  infor¬ 


mation  to  the  public  on  all  program  issues  and  decisions.  Its  use 
as  a  device  to  communicate  to  the  average  consumer,  however, 
is  limited  by  its  format,  its  specialized  audience,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  problem  created  because  it  must  be  legally  accurate. 
APHIS  will  enhance  its  use  as  a  mechanism  by : 

Making  direct  mailings  of  rulemaking  proposals  and  final 
notices  to  consumer  representatives ; 

Writing  clearer,  simpler  Purpose  Statements  and  State¬ 
ments  of  Consideration ; 

Making  better  distribution  of  the  press  release  accom¬ 
panying  the  proposal  and  final  notices.  (See  following  Sec¬ 
tion  Bl(a>(2).) 

(2)  Press  Releases.  APHIS  prepares  press  releases  to  accom¬ 
pany  most  Federal  Register  notices  and  all  Environmental  Im¬ 
pact  Statements.  In  addition,  press  releases  are  prepared  to 
cover  all  the  significant  issues  and  decisions  not  the  subject  of 
publication  in  the  Federal  Re^ster.  A  start  has  been  made  in 
the  preparation  of  radio  and  television  spots  to  cover  those  de¬ 
cisions  with  the  most  public  impact.  'The  mechanism  will  be  en¬ 
hanced  by : 

Making  direct  mailings  of  press  releases  to  consumer  and 
environmental  representatives ; 

Pr^aring  better  mailing  lists  to  assure  cwrect  geo¬ 
graphic  coverage  and  to  include  local  weekly  newspapers; 
Making  releases  through  local  APHIS  officials; 

Expanding  the  use  of  radio  and  television  spot  announce¬ 
ments; 

Making  greater  use  of  APHIS’  Regional  Information 
Officers; 

Issuing  feature  stories  as  well  as  press  releases. 

(3)  Press  Briefings.  Recent  successful  use  of  press  briefings 
(e.g.,  net  weight  and  nutritional  labeling)  has  proven  the  value 
of  this  mechanism  for  communicating  to  interested  groups.  These 
briefings  will  be  expanded  and  their  effect  enhanced  by : 

Holding  briefings  on  a  regional  and  local  basis ; 

Making  knowledgeable  program  officials  more  available 
for  press  briefings. 

(4)  Consumer  Representative.  APHIS  has  a  full-time  Con¬ 
sumer  Representative  who  maintains  formal  contacts  with  con¬ 
sumer  representatives  and  prepares  and  makes  presentations  to 
consumer  groups  on  various  APHIS  programs.  The  consumer 
representative’s  function  will  be  enhanced  by; 

Giving  greater  visibility  to  the  existence  of  the  function ; 

Making  greater  use  of  the  contacts  provided  through  the 
function ; 

Making  greater  resources  available  for  the  function  ( See 
“Recommendations” ) . 

(b)  Future  Mechanisms — (1)  Dialogue  With  Consumer  Re¬ 
porters.  The  growth  of  the  journalistic  specialty  of  media  com¬ 
munication  with  consumers  has  made  it  necessary  for  APHIS  to 
establish  a  direct  dialogue  with  these  reporters.  While  some  in¬ 
formal  contacts  have  been  maintained,  the  communications 
with  this  important  channel  to  the  consuming  public  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  and  made  more  permanent.  This  dialogue,  for  the  most 
part,  should  be  carried  on  directly  between  program  officials  and 
the  reporters  themselves  with  the  Information  Division  pro¬ 
viding  the  support  required. 

(2)  Consumer  Advisory  Committee.  The  Consumer  Advisory 
Committee  to  be  established  by  APHIS  (See  Section  A2(b)), 
primarily  to  provide  input,  will  also  become  an  important  chan¬ 
nel  for  information  flow  to  consumer  and  environmental  groups 
as  well  as  the  general  public. 
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(S)  Contutner  Newsletter.  APHIS  will  initiate  a  consumer 
newsletter  whidi  will  provide  a  run-down  (m  the  status  of 
APHIS  proposals,  the  effect  of  new  regulations,  the  status  of 
on-going  programs  and  other  issues  of  significance  to  the  generai 
public. 

(4)  8peaker*s  Bureau.  APHIS  will  establish  a  formal  mecha¬ 
nism  to  provide  speakers  to  interested  groups  on  request  at  rela¬ 
tively  short  notice.  The  speakers  will  be  key  APHIS  officials  who 
will  be  selected  for  their  knowledge  and  speaking  ability  as  well 
as  their  willingness  to  keep  current  on  APHIS  programs  and 
speak  on  very  short  notice.  These  speakers  will  be  provided  with 
audio-visual  aids  and  the  latest  documentation  of  policy  actions. 
The  speakers  will  be  located  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

2.  Feedback  to  Consumers  About  Their  Comments  on  Policies 
and  Programs — (a)  Existing  Mechanisms: 

(1)  Publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of  the  final  notice 
of  rulemaking  requires  that  the  Statement  of  Considera¬ 
tion  contains  an  analysis  of  the  comments  received  after 
the  proposed  rulemaking  was  published. 

(2)  Each  comment  received  regarding  a  draft  Environ¬ 
mental  Impact  Statement  is  given  an  individual  analytic 
response  by  APHIS  officials.  Each  comment  and  each  re¬ 
sponse  is  then  printed  as  part  of  the  final  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  The  Statement  is  then  distributed  to  all 
of  the  commenters  as  well  as  to  the  regular  mailing  list  of 
such  Statements. 

(3)  All  incoming  correspondence  receives  an  individual 
reply.  Feedback  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  and 
varies  widely  in  significance.  However,  this  mechanism  pro¬ 
vides  the  most  immediate  communication  link  with  those 
citizens  interested  enough  to  make  voluntary  comment. 

(b)  Future  Mechanisms.  Feedback  to  the  consumer,  environ¬ 
mental  or  public  interest  groups  commenting  on  our  programs 
will  be  improved  by  the  initiatives  already  addressed  by  this 
plan : 

(1)  Consumer  Advisory  Committee  (See  Section  A2(b)). 

(2)  Consumer  Newsletter  (See  Section  Bl(b)). 

(3)  Analysis  of  Public  Corresimndence  (See  Section 
A2(c)). 

3.  Consumer  Education — (a)  Existing  Mechanisms.  APHIS 
has  and  will  continue  to  emphasize  consumer  education  in  all  of 
ita  information  programs.  Major  programs  continue  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  areas : 

(1)  Food  Safety  Campaign.  APHIS  has  made  available 
radio  and  television  spots  (e.g.,  Sal  and  Amie,  the  Odd 
Couple),  brochures  and  leaflets  (distributed  at  food  service 
establishments,  supermarkets,  schools,  and  food  industry 
conventions  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands),  exhibits,  feature 
stories  and  press  releases. 

(2)  International  and  Domestic  Agricultural  Quaran¬ 
tines.  APHIS  has  made  a  concerted  effort  to  give  travelers 
and  the  general  public  detailed  information  about  what  can 
and  cannot  be  brought  back  into  this  country  as  well  as 
restrictions  on  the  movement  of  agricultural  products  within 
the  country.  Tools  used  include  “Travelers  Tips,”  radio  and 
television  spots,  news  releases,  feature  articles,  paid  adver¬ 
tising  (in  Hawaii),  and  handouts  ip  hotels  in  Hawaii  and 
along  the  Mexican  Border.  In  addition,  press  releases  are 
prepared  on  all  changes  in  domestic  quarantines. 

(3)  Veterinary  Services  Regulatory  Programs.  APHIS’ 
objective  in  this  area,  as  well  as  in  the  other  campaigns,  is 
to  give  specific  information  to  the  special  public  involved 
(e.g.,  farmers,  dairymen)  and  general  information  to  the 


public  at  large  on  program  progress  and  problems.  The  tools 
used  are  press  releases,  speeches  by  program  officials,  slide 
sets  and  other  materials.  Particular  emphasis  at  this  time 
is  being  given  to  the  regulatory  programs  in  animal  welfare 
and  horse  protection,  emergency  disease  eradication  eiforts, 
and  the  local  environmental  impact  caused  by  construction 
of  new  APHIS  facilities. 

(b)  Enhancing  Existing  Mechanisms.  Urgent  study  is  being 
given  to  improving  the  manner  in  which  these  information  cam¬ 
paigns  are  getting  delivered  to  such  hard-to-reach  populations 
as  the  non-English  speaking,  the  non-reading,  the  low  income. 
The  use  of  county  agents,  community  leaders,  volunteer  groups 
and  other  government  agencies  (Federal,  State,  and  local)  is 
actively  being  pursued. 

(c)  Future  Mechanisms.  In  addition  to  the  existing  effort, 
APHIS  w’ill  experiment  with  innovative  ideas  for  getting  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  proper  audience,  such  as  using  meat  and  poultry 
food  product  labels  themselves  as  the  medium  for  conveying 
food  safety  information. 

C.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Ocncral.  In  order  to  embark  on  an  extensive  plan  for 
expanded  consumer  representation,  there  are  certain  prerequi¬ 
sites.  Simply  stated,  these  are : 

Adequate  resources  in  both  dollars  and  personnel ; 

Top  management  level  support  and  evaluation ; 

Access  to  key  program  officials ; 

Appropriate  visibility  and  status  in  the  organiaational 
hierarchy ; 

Authority  and  ability  to  fix  resiKinsibllity  for  accom¬ 
plishment. 

To  the  extent  any  of  these  are  lacking,  the  8uccea.sful  imple¬ 
mentation  of  this  plan  will  be  made  more  doubtful. 

We  believe  the  best  way  to  provide  these  prerequisites  is  to 
establish  a  consumer  affairs  unit  with  responsibility  for  coordi¬ 
nating  and  expanding  the  internal  and  external  consumer  activ¬ 
ities  of  APHIS.  The  unit  should  be  placed  in  the  organizational 
hierarchy  as  close  as  possible  to  the  Administrator  in  order  to 
give  the  function  the  necessary  status  and  visibility.  The  sup¬ 
port  necessary  for  such  a  unit  will  come  from  the  Information 
Division  and  the  program  areas. 

Substantial  dollar  and  personnel  resources,  over  and  above 
those  already  committed  to  consumer  affairs,  will  be  needed  for 
’an  extended  period  to  conduct  this  eximnded  program. 

2.  Barriers  To  Be  Overcome — (a)  Budget  Issue.  A  budget 
increase  will  be  necessary  to  cover  the  costs  of  an  adequate 
consumer  affairs  program.  At  present,  budgets  are  strained  Just 
to  keep  up  with  current  programs.  We  suggest  that  Department 
officials  remain  sensitive  to  the  growing  need  for  consumer 
representation  in  agency  programs  and  give  favorable  attention 
to  budget  requests  which  seek  to  implement  plans  to  meet  tin* 
need. 

(b)  Federal  Register  Issue.  At  several  plac*es  in  this  idan, 
APHIS  has  announced  its  intent  to  write  clearer  and  simpler 
Purpose  Statements  and  Statements  of  Consideration.  These 
Statements  as  well  as  the  content  of  the  rulemaking  are  subject 
to  review  for  legal  sufficiency  by  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel  (OGC).  While  we  recognize  that  the.se  doc*kets  are  legal 
documents  and  as  such  must  be  carefully  worded,  we  also 
recognize  that  they  convey  a  message  to  varying  audiences. 

We  know  that  OGC  has  shown  sen.sitivity  in  this  area  and 
has  appealed  to  agency  program  officials  for  clearer  writing  and 
more  thorough  information.  We  Intend  to  work  closely  with 
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OGG  to  reduce  the  legalese  while  still  maintaining  a  legally 
sufficient  document 

(c)  Advisory  Committee  Act  Issue.  APHIS  has  been  in¬ 
formed  by  OGC  that  bringing  together  ad  hoe  groups  to  discuss 
program  problems  makes  ns  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  Act  This  interpretation  limits  the  holding 
of  informal  meetings  with  consumer  groups  as  envisioned  under 
this  plan.  We  suggest  that  the  issue  be  restudied  with  a  view 
toward  recommending  legislative  changes  that  would  permit 
easy  access  to  the  advice  of  consumer  representatives. 

Forest  Service  Consumer  Representation  Plan 

The  Forest  Service  (USDA)  actively  seeks  the  involvement 
of  the  public  in  its  forestry  policy,  program  formulation,  and 
decision-making  processes.  Impetus  to  this  policy  is  carried  out 
by  two  major  Forest  Service  programs — the  Inform  and  Involve 
Program  and  the  Environmental  Education  Program. 

These  two  programs  offer  natural  resource  and  environmental 
education  opportunities  to  assure  that  urban  as  well  as  rural 
publics  are  provided  with  information  necessary  for  informed 
Involvement  in  resource  planning  decision-making  processes. 

THE  INFORM  AND  INVOLVE  PROGRAM 

The  Forest  Service  instituted  the  “Inform  and  Involve”  pro¬ 
gram  in  1970.  The  program  focuses  on  positive  efforts  to  provide 
clear,  comprehensive  information  to  the  public  on  proposed  ac¬ 
tions  and  to  seek  out  opportunities  for  involvement  by  impacted 
or  concerned  citizens,  groups,  and  organizations  in  the  early 
stages  of  program  policy  and  planning  formulation.  This  Na¬ 
tion-wide  effort  is  designed  as  an  organized  and  systematic  ap¬ 
proach  to  meet  public  interest  and  concern  in  the  quality  of  the 
environment  and  to  meet  the  public’s  desire  to  be  better  informed 
and  more  involved  in  federal  decisionmaking. 

The  major  goals  of  the  Forest  Service  Inform  and  Involve 
Program  are: 

A.  To  insure  that  the  public  is  provided  with  full  and 
timely  information  regardinig  both  Forest  Service  activities 
and  the  opportunities  available  for  becoming  involved  in 
planning  and  decision-making  processes. 

B.  To  Involve  the  public  constructively,  in  such  ways  as 
citizen  workshops,  which  will  provide  Information,  com¬ 
ment,  and  perspectives  leading  to  better  understanding  of 
public  attitudes,  perceptions  and  preferences  as  they  per¬ 
tain  to  management  programs,  policies,  and  plans. 

C.  To  develop  open  channels  of  communication  with  citi¬ 
zens,  groups,  and  branches  of  government  regarding  Forest 
Service  programs,  policies,  and  plans. 

D.  To  develop  a  program  of  involvement  activities  which 
is  both  visible  and  diverse,  placing  special  emphasis  on 
building  two-way  communications  with  citizens  and  groups 
that  are  affected  by  Forest  Service  activities  who  have  not 
participated  in  the  past. 

E.  To  obtain  and  respond  to  public  comment  on  the  full 
range  of  management  issues. 

F.  To  work  closely  in  cooperation  with  elected  represent¬ 
atives  of  government  and  other  government  agencies  in  de¬ 
veloping  plans  for  Forest  Service  management  that  will 
have  area-wide  impact. 

G.  To  consider  the  impacts  and  benefits  of  agency  deci¬ 
sions  on  all  citizens — whether  they  become  involved  in  the 
process  or  not. 

H.  To  emphasize  inteiuction,  sensitivity,  and  adjustment 
of  various  public  views  in  the  involvement  program,  es¬ 
pecially  through  citizen  workshops,  clearly  establishing  that 
the  goal  is  to  develop  understandinig  and  to  exchange  in¬ 


formation — not  to  hold  a  plebescite  or  choose  by  majority 
ballot 

L  To  assess,  by  means  of  scientific  sampling,  public  un¬ 
derstanding  and  preference  on  natural  resources  and  for¬ 
estry-related  issues  to  determine  current  public  trends  to¬ 
ward  and  evaluation  of  Forest  Service  activities  and 
proposals. 

J.  To  involve  professional,  conservation,  consumer,  gov¬ 
ernment,  etc.  organizations  in  developing  and  carrying  out 
activities  designed  to  provide  information  obtained  through 
research  to  potential  users,  in  a  form  conducive  to  timely 
and  successful  application. 

The  above  goals  of  the  Inform  and  Involve  Program  assure  the 
public  a  background  of  information  relative  to  potential  deci¬ 
sions  in  land  use  planning,  natural  resource  program  formu¬ 
lation,  and  environmentally  sensitive  projects ;  and,  provide  full 
opportunity  for  public  involvement  in  the  various  stages  of  the 
decision-making  process. 

THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

The  Environmental  Education  Program  is  an  int^ral  part  of 
overall  Forest  Service  public  involvement  efforts.  Forest  Service 
policy  is  to  expand  public  understanding  of  environmental  con¬ 
servation. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  recognized 
that  increased  public  understanding  of  ecological  systems  and 
natural  resources  would  lead  to  more  effective  decisions  and 
actions  affecting  the  environment.  Thus,  national  policy  to  “en¬ 
rich  the  understanding  of  the  ecological  systems  and  natural 
resources  important  to  the  Nation  .  .  .  and  make  available 
to  states,  counties,  municipalities,  institutions,  and  individuals, 
advice  and  information  useful  in  restoring,  maintaining,  and  en¬ 
hancing  the  quality  of  the  environment  .  .  .”  ^  is  Forest  Service 
policy. 

The  principal  differences  between  the  objectives  of  the  Inform 
and  Involve  Program  and  the  Environmental  Education  Pro¬ 
gram  are  in  the  time  span  for  likely  public  application  of  infor¬ 
mation,  and  specific  relevancy.  Inform  and  Involve  efforts  are 
designed  to  inform  and  involve  the  public  on  factors  related  to 
a  current  specific  issue  in  a  “real”  decision-making  situation. 

Environmental  Education  is  designed  to  provide  citizens  with 
a  general  base  knowledge  to  improve  understanding  of  the  inter¬ 
relationships  of  environmental,  social,  and  economic  factors  in 
the  human  environment.  This  improved  understanding  then 
becomes  a  knowledge  base  for  considering  future  proposals  or  for 
taking  individual  action.  The  primary  focus  of  Forest  Service 
Environmental  Eklucation  efforts  is  in  working  with  citizen 
groups,  resource  managers,  and  educators  to  encourage  the  use 
of  self-discovery  problem  solving  processes  for  investigating  and 
understanding  the  environment. 

In  this  way  citizens  acquire  information  and  concepts  with 
which  to  evaluate  any  aspect  of  an  environmental  or  pollution 
problem  they  choose.  It  also  focuses  on  the  need  to  consider 
alternative  solutions  in  the  light* of  their  environmental,  social, 
and  economic  costs  and  benefits. 

The  approach  to  Environmental  Education  is  a  process  that 
provides  more  than  factual  information  about  the  environment. 
It  involves  citizens  in  a  learning  process  which  can  assist  them 
in  identifying  problems  and  analyzing  alternatives.  It  enables 
citizens  to  better  understand  the  benefits  and  costs  of  potential 
and  actual  decisions  or  local  development  projects,  develi^ments 
of  regional  impact,  and  areas  of  critical  state  and  national 
concern. 


1 NBPA,  1969  :  Soctlon  2 ;  Section  102. 
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The  Environmental  Education  Program  as  well  as  the  Inform 
and  Involve  Program  provide  a  scientific  and  imitartial  approach 
to  the  study  and  assessment  of  environmental,  social,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  factors  in  natural  resource  and  land  use  decisionmaking. 

Public  involvement  activities  of  the  Inform  and  Involve  and 
Environmental  Education  Programs  are  based  on  the  need  to 
improve  two-iray  communications  between  citizens  and  decision¬ 
makers.  This  two-way  communication  process  is  not  complete 
until  citizens  have  provided  their  recommendations  into  the 
decisionmaking  process,  and  a  decision  is  announced.  In  this 
sense,  public  involvement  activities  differ  from  the  traditional 
information  program  in  that  they  provide  only  the  disserainatifui 
of  information.  This  is  clearly  identified  in  the  Public  Involve¬ 
ment  Planning  overview  as  shown  below  : 

PT'BLIC  INVOLVEMENT  PL.VNNINO 

1.  Preliminary  definition  of  Public  involvement  issues; 

a.  Assessment  of  scoi)e  of  impact 

b.  Assessment  of  degree  of  public  concern  and  potential 
controversy 

c.  Identification  of  groups  or  individuals  who  liave  im»s- 
sible  interest  in  issue. 

2.  Preliminary  public  contacts :  (a)  Identification  of  key  areas 
of  public  concern;  (b)  involvement  technique  selection;  and 
(c)  alternative  development. 

3.  Integration  of  Inform  and  Involve  planning  w'itli  program 
planning  as  it  develops. 

4.  Information  diffusion. 

5.  Solicitation  of  public  comment. 

6.  Analysis  of  public  comment. 

7.  Distribution  of  Forest  Service  resiionse  to  i>ul»lie  comment. 

8.  Announcement  of  decision  and  rationale. 

9.  Evaluation  of  implementation  and  public  understanding. 

FOREST  SteRVTCE  RECO.M  MENDATIONS 

The  following  recommendations  are  proposed  by  the  Forest 
Service  to  supplement  agency  recognition  and  understanding  of 
public  desires  and  needs. 

1.  The  Forest  Service  proposes  to  test  on  a  pilot  basis  the  use 
of  a  standard  questionnaire  (with  OflSce  of  Management  and 
Budget  approval)  for  determining  public  understanding  and 
preference  within  National  Forests*  zones  of  influence  in  the 


early  stage  of  proposed  Forest  Service  land  u.se  actions  reciuir- 
ing  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement.  This  survey  approach 
will  obtain  citizen  preferences  on  natural  resource  priorities  and 
will  be  carried  out  by  professional  scientific  sampling  procedures. 
The  individual  surveys  will  help  determine  public  understand¬ 
ing  and  preference  at  the  earliest  possible  stage  of  a  planning 
effort  and  will  not  replace  current  agency  efforts  to  obtain  all 
possible  comments  and  recommendations  from  the  public 
thr«mgh  other  means  such  as  workshops,  hearings,  meetings,  let¬ 
ters,  etc. 

This  will  fulfill  to  a  degree  a  vital  neiKl  for  a  scientific  sam- 
[>ling  of  pulflic  views  wdthin  local  National  Forests’  zones  of  in¬ 
fluence  to  supplement  our  current  approach  bf  voluntary  re- 
siKinse  from  interested  and  special  publics.  This  jwilicy  will 
offer  the  public  and  the  agency  a  dual  perspective  of  citizen 
desires  and  needs  as  related  to  natural  resources. 

2.  Tile  Forest  S(>rvlce  proiMises  to  implement  a  .s«'ries  of  na¬ 
tional  surveys  for  the  purjKt.se  of  as.sessing  current  trends  and 
public  concerns  related  to  natural  resources  and  environmental 
issues.  Tills  survey  would  he  carried  out  in  cooiieration  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  OflSce  of  Management 
and  Budget.  The  survey  might  well  include  the  cooperation  of 
other  ftnleral  agencies  with  related  concerns  on  forestry  and 
environmental  issues. 

Pl'BPOSE  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Tlie  iiurpose  of  recommendations  one  and  two  is  to  allow  the 
public  to  tell  us  how  they  feel  about  natural  re.sourc<‘  and 
forest  ry -related  matters. 

The  information  that  the  agency  receives  will  help  to  identify 
laiblic  priorities  on  management  of  National  Forests,  policy 
guidelines,  areas  of  limited  public  understanding,  and  differ¬ 
ences  among  various  public  segments  on  natural  resourc*e  prior¬ 
ities.  This  information  will  be  used:  (1)  to  assess  areas  of 
public  concern  ;  and  (2)  to  provide  a  basis  for  initiating  various 
inform  and  involve  efforts  best  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
public  for  additional  information  of  opi>ortunitles  for  involve¬ 
ment. 

Additionally,  it  will  identify  scientifically  the  preferenc'es  of 
the  public  as  a  whole,  within  a  given  area,  as  a  partial  balance 
to  public  views  received  from  individuals,  groui®,  and  organiza¬ 
tions  directly  affected  or  interested  in  a  pnqmsed  action. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Proposed  Consumer  Representation  Plan 

Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  Fred  Prince,  Room  5867,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.  20230,  202-967-2921.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is  February  24, 1976.  In  additioa 
to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to  answer  questions  about  consumer 

representation  plans  within  the  agency. 


Novembkr  4, 

Tabi.e  of  C'ontk.n  is 

I  Stateuient  of  i>urposo 
II  Primary  Oi>erating  Units  Tnvolvod 

III  Executive  Summary 

IV  Agency  Plans 

A.  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service: 

1.  Voluntary  Seafood  Insiiection  Program 

2.  Voluntary  Standardization  Program 

3.  Consumer  Education  Program 

B.  National  Bureau  of  Standards : 

1.  Consumer  Product  Technology  Programs — 

(a)  Appliance  Labeling 

(b)  Appliance  Eflaciency 

(c)  Consumer  Publications 

(d)  Product  Performance 

2.  Voluntary  Standards  Program 

3.  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Standards  Program 

O.  Domestic  and  International  Business  Administ  ration : 

1.  Legislative  Recommendations 

2.  Trade  Negotiations 

3.  Short  Supply  Export  Controls 

4.  Textile  and  Apparel  Agreements 

D.  National  nre  Prevention  and  Control  Administration : 

1.  Research  Program 

2,  Education  Program 
V  Recommendations 

A.  Planned  Actions 

B.  Schedule  of  Events 

C.  Allocation  of  Resourc-es 

D.  I'roposed  Executive  Action 

I.  Statement  of  Purpose 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  provides  a  wide  range 
of  services  to  the  general  public  and  to  business  at  home  and 
abroad  in  discharging  its  mission  of  encouraging  economic 
growth  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

The  Department  was  established  by  the  Congress  in  1903  to 
“foster,  promote,  and  develop  the  foreign  and  domestic  com¬ 
merce  ....  of  the  United  States.”  In  carrying  out  this  mandate, 
its  services  bring  into  focus  those  economic  opportunities  that 
challenge  the  initiative  of  business  and  industry.  Its  programs 
promote  the  increased  use  of  science  and  technology  In  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  industrial  capacity  and  the  production  of  consumer 
goods. 

To  ensure  that  the  resources  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
are  utilized  in  ways  that  will  better  serve  the  public  in- 
tel^st — both  the  producing  and  consuming  sectors  of  the  econ¬ 
omy — the  primary  operating  units  have  been  directed  to 
determine  where  and  how  consumer  representation  can  be 
appropriately  brought  to  bear  upon  decisions  and  actions.  The 
procedures  of  the  individual  operating  units  for  achieving  this 
purpose  are  set  forth  below  in  section  III. 


II.  Primary  Operating  Units  Involved 

I’ursuant  to  its  various  statutory  responsibilities,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  carries  out  several  programs  that  affect 
consumers  directly,  and,  as  an  agency  of  the  Executive  Branch, 
the  Department  participates  in  the  policymaking  process  as  it 
relates  to  many  other  Federal  consumer  activities.  The  organi¬ 
zational  units  regularly  involved  in  major  policy  decisions  and 
implementing  actions  that  have  a  direct  or  significant  con¬ 
sumer  impact  are  as  follow's : 

National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration 
National  Bureau  of  Standards 

Domestic  and  International  Business  Administration 
National  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Administration 

III.  Executive  Summary 

In  terms  of  function,  the  Department's  consumer-related 
activities  generally  fall  into  one  of  the  following  categories : 
(1)  Inspection  and  grading,  (2)  standards-making,  (3)  techni¬ 
cal  assistance,  (4)  product  information,  or  (5)  commercial  prac¬ 
tices.  Other  activities,  such  as  trade  policy  development,  have 
an  important,  but  indirect  impact  on  consumers.  The  degree  of 
consumer  representation  to  date  has  varied  among  the  opt*rat- 
ing  units  responsible  for  these  programs.  In  some  areas,  the 
procedures  for  public  disclosure  and  participation  are  well 
.  established  and  fully  operational ;  in  other  areas,  particularly 
with  respect  to  new  programs  such  as  fire  safety,  these  proce¬ 
dures  are  in  the  development  stages. 

national  marine  fisheries  service,  national  oceanic  and 
atmospheric  administration 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Servic-e,  NOAA,  has  utilized 
several  consumer  representation  techniques  extensively  in  ad¬ 
ministering  the  voluntary  seafood  inspection  program  and  the 
voluntary  seafood  standardization  program.  Consumer  views 
are  actively  solicited  whenever  new  services  or  other  program 
changes  are  under  consideration,  when  regulation  changes  are 
contemplated,  and  when  rate  changes  are  deemed  necessary. 
Methods  regularly  employed  include  notices  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
iittiT,  announcements  in  the  Consumer  Register  and  Consumer 
News,  articles  in  newspaper  consumer  columns,  letters  to  con¬ 
sumer  interest  organizations,  and  personal  contacts.  The  i.»e 
of  radio  and  television  spot  announcements  is  planned. 

The  National  Marine  Fl.sheries  Services  also  develops  vol¬ 
untary  product  standards  of  quality,  condition,  and  grade  for 
fish  and  fishery  products ;  provides  technical  assistance  in 
elaborating  international  standards  of  identity  and  quality  for 
fishery  products;  and  establishes  basic  standards  for  plant 
sanitation  and  codes  of  hygienic  practice  for  handling  and  proc¬ 
essing  fishery  products.  Consumer  and  trade  input  is  solicited 
wlien  considering  the  creation  of  a  new  standard,  when  review¬ 
ing  a  proposed  standard,  and  when  reviewing  a  standard  after 
it  has  been  formally  published.  As  an  integral  part  of  the 
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standard-making  process,  NMFS  places  proposed  rule  making 
notices  in  the  Federal  Register,  holds  public  hearings  if  deemed 
necessary,  and  invites  comment  from  trade  associations.  Con¬ 
sumers  Union,  National  Association  of  State  Purchasing  OflS- 
cials.  Military  Purchasing  Center  OflSces,  and  other  groups. 

NATIONAL  BUHEAtr  OF  STANDABDS 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  consumer-related  pro¬ 
grams  are  designed  primarily  to  maximize  the  benefits  of  NBS- 
developed  technology  and  expertise  for  the  Nation’s  consumers 
in  the  areas  of  product  performance,  standardization,  economy, 
and  safety.  These  programs  include  an  appliance  la')eling  pro¬ 
gram  to  encourage .  manufacturers  to  provide  consumers  with 
information  concerning  the  energy  eflSciency  or  energy  con¬ 
sumption  of  household  appliances;  a  consumer  publications 
program  to  make  available  the  results  of  NBS  research  on  topics 
of  consumer  interest;  and  a  product  performance  program  to 
Improve  product  design,  develop  better  test  methods  for  meas¬ 
uring  product  i)erformance,  and  provide  product  performance 
information  to  the  consumer. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  also  administers  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Ck)mmerce  “Procedures  for  the  Development  of 
Voluntary  Product  Standards,”  as  published  in  Part  10  of  Title 
15  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  These  standards  may 
involve  the  health,  safety,  or  economic  characteristics  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods.  In  addition,  the  Department’s  responsibilities 
under  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1451) 
are  assigned  to  NBS. 

In  carrying  out  the  foregoing  activities,  NBS  utilizes  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  means  to  obtain  consumer  views.  In  some  cases,  con¬ 
sumer  sounding  boards,  surveys,  and  representation  on  evalu¬ 
ation  panels  are  used  to  supplement  official  notices  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Register,  In  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs,  the  agency  has  under  study  a  nationwide  consumer 
complaint  data  system  for  the  collection,  summarization,  and 
analysis  of  consumer  problems  reported  to  State  and  local 
government  consumer  offices.  The  agency  is  also  contemplating 
the  use  of  consumer  consultants  in  drafting  energy  conserva¬ 
tion  publications  for  home  buyers  and  owners. 

DOMESTIC  AND  INTEBNATIONAL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Domestic  and  International  Business  Administration 
carries  out  a  number  of  programs  that  affect  consumers  directly 
or  indirectly.  For  the  purpose  of  formulating  consumer  repre¬ 
sentation  plans,  the  activities  of  primary  interest  arc  the 
development  of  legislative  recommendations,  participation  in 
trade  negotiations,  the  administration  of  short  supply  export 
controls,  and  the  negotiation  of  international  textile  and  apparel 
agreements.  In  the  case  of  the  legislative  program,  internal 
procedures  have  been  established  to  ensure  that  interested 
agencies,  persons,  or  groups  are  asked  for  their  views  during 
the  formulation  of  Departmental  positions.  With  regard  to  trade 
negotiations,  there  are  statutory  requirements  for  consumer 
representation  on  an  advisory  committee  and  provision  for 
consumer  participaticm  in  public  hearings.  Department  proce¬ 
dures  for  the  administration  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969  require,  whenever  practicable,  full  public  disclosure  and 
participation  in  decisions  to  establish,  modify  or  terminate  short 
supply  export  controls.  In  negotiating  and  monitoring  inteiv 
national  agreements  to  limit  the  Importation  of  textiles  and 
apparel,  the  Domestic  and  International  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  Is  advised  by  a  committee  of  Importers,  whose  Interest  tends 
to  coincide  with  that  of  consumers.  Meetings  are  held  several 
times  eadi  year  and  are  open  to  the  public. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL  ADMINISTRATION 

The  National  Fire  Prevention  and  CJontrol  Administration,  a 
relatively  new  agency  established  by  the  Federal  Fire  Preven¬ 
tion  and  Control  Act  of  1974,  works  directly  with  the  public  in 
both  its  research  and  educational  programs.  The  agency  will  use 
sunreys  as  one  of  the  principal  tools  for  ascertaining  and 
evaluating  consumer  needs  in  the  area  of  fire  safety. 

CONSUMER  REPRESENTATION 

The  Department’s  consumer  representation  plan  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  Consumer  Affairs  Division  to 
ensure  that  consumer  views  are  adequately  considered  in  the 
decisionmaking  process.  The  plan  also  includes  the  formation  of 
a  Department  of  Commerce  Consumer  Affairs  Council  as  a 
coordinating  mechanism  to  consider  consumer  views  and  pre¬ 
pare  recommendations  on  consumer  issues  for  operating  officials. 
To  improve  communications  among  consumers,  business,  and 
government,  the  Department  has  scheduled  a  series  of  business- 
consumer  relations  conferences  in  various  cities  during  the 
coming  year. 

IV.  Agency  Plans 

Departmental  components  regularly  Involved  in  major  policy 
decisions  and  implementing  actions  that  affect  consumers  have 
developed  consumer  representation  plans  appropriate  to  their 
respective  missions  and  functions.  These  individual  plans  are 
set  forth  in  detail  below. 

A.  NATIONAL  MARINE  FISHERIES  SERVICE,  NOAA 

1.  F oluntary  Seafood  Inspection  Program.  In  lieu  of  a  manda¬ 
tory  inspection  such  as  that  applicable  to  red  meat  and  poultry, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  operates  a  voluntary  fee-for- 
service  inspection  and  grading  program  for  fishery  products. 
The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  assure  consumers  of  a  uni¬ 
formly  nutritious  and  palatable  food. 

Inspection  service  users  pay  fees  for  USDC  inspectors  to  be 
in  their  plants  during  operation  and  evaluate  and  grade  their 
raw  materials  to  ensure  the  hygienic  preparation  of  products 
and  to  assure  quality.  The  USDC  inspector,  as  a  neutral  observer, 
is  objective  in  evaluating  processing  techniques  and  quality. 
The  program  operates  under  the  authority  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  a  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  signed 
October  of  1974. 

POINT  OF  CONSUMER  INPUT  AND  METHODS  EMPLOYED 

The  key  points  at  which  consumer  inputs  are  solicited  are 
when  new  services  or  other  program  changes  are  under  con¬ 
sideration,  when  regulation  changes  are  contemplated,  and  when 
rate  changes  are  deemed  necessary.  The  procedures  used  by  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFS)  to  solicit  consumer 
opinion  and  a  brief  description  of  the  effectiveness  of  each 
follow : 

Federal  Register  notices  are  read  by  very  few  individual  con¬ 
sumers,  but  are  generally  reviewed  by  organized  consumer 
groups,  lawyers  representing  consumer  groups,  and  industry 
members.  Responses  to  this  procedure  are  usually  low  in  number, 
but  it  represents  the  agency’s  effort  to  advise  the  public  offloially 
of  an  intended  action.  NMFS  often  places  Statements  of  Interest 
and  Intent  in  the  Federal  Register,  inviting  readers  to  respond 
in  writing  within  60  days  concerning  an  outlined  plan  of  action. 
The  letters  are  collected,  analyzed,  and  maintained  on  display 
for  interested  parties.  Executive  conferences  are  held  on  the  re¬ 
sponses  and  program  decisions  are  made  based  (m  the  results. 
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NMFS  Qses  two  types  of  releases  in  Consumer  Vewt  to  8<diclt 
consTimer  Input  for  program  dedfdons.  One  type  Is  an  offer  oS. 
Informatiye  materials  throng  the  publication  and  the  Pneblo, 
Colorado,  Information  Oenter.  These  efforts  gire  a  measure  of 
Interest  in  materials  being  prepared  and  often  result  in  un¬ 
solicited  written  responses  from  consumers.  The  responses  are 
evaluated  and  considered  in  program  decisions.  The  Consumer 
News  has  a  subscription  list  of  80,000,  with  free  copies  sent  to 
all  consumer  groups  and  the  media. 

The  other  type  of  release  appears  in  the  Consumer  Register, 
a  supplemental  section  of  Consumer  News.  These  releases  con¬ 
sist  of  rewrites  in  simple  language  of  Federal  Register  notices. 
The  rewrites  are  accompanied  by  a  response  blank  that  can  be 
completed  and  mailed  to  the  ai^ropriate  agency.  This  method  of 
obtaining  consumer  input  has  usually  produced  more  responses 
than  Federal  Register  notices,  and  respondents  usually  include 
consumer  group  representatives,  as  well  as  individual  consumers. 

Placing  articles  with  writers  of  consumer-oriented  news¬ 
paper  columns  has  provided  the  largest  volume  of  written  re¬ 
sponses  reflecting  consumer  attitudes.  The  columnist  is  asked  to 
put  the  address  of  NMFS  in  the  article  so  that  readers  can  write 
directly.  Responding  to  the  consumers’  letters  requires  consider¬ 
able  time  and  careful  prior  planning.  The  respondents  are 
mostly  individual  consumers,  rather  than  consumer  organization 
npokcsmen.  Tlie  responses  to  the  newspaper  article  are,  of 
course,  restricted  to  the  geographic  area  of  the  paper’s  distri¬ 
bution.  Despite  the  regionality  and  the  time  required  to  respond 
to  the  letters,  analysis  of  the  resiwnses  provides  valuable  insight 
Into  current  consumer  attitudes,  wbicli  helps  to  form  iirogram 
policy. 

There  are  occasions  when  letters  directly  to  consumer  interest 
groups  are  employed ;  If  there  is  an  esi)ecially  sensitive  issue  for 
which  input  is  needed,  this  means  is  used.  The  letter  focuses  the 
group  leader’s  attention  to  speciflcs  and  results  In  a  formal, 
documented  resimnse.  This  kind  of  input  also  reflects  the  official 
stand  or  position  of  the  consumer  group,  rather  than  the  opinion 
of  an  individual. 

Personal  contact  is  also  utilized  with  consumer  interest  group 
leaders  at  meetings  and  conventions.  This  method  provides  a 
degree  of  candidness,  but  can  be  time  consuming. 

The  future  use  of  radio  and  television  spot  announcements  to 
obtain  consumer  input  and  response  is  idanncd.  Spot  announce¬ 
ments  are  to  be  distributed  nationally  for  exposure  on  public 
■ervice  time,  provided  free-of-charge  by  the  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions.  The  spots  will  be  educational  and  provide  an  address  to 
which  interested  parties  may  write.  Response  to  this  effort  is 
best  used  to  quantify  the  value  of,  or  interest  in,  materials  or 
programs  that  have  been  developed  and  are  operational. 

There  is  an  additional  procedure  that  has  not  been  used 
specifically  for  NMFS  purposes  to  date,  the  business-consumer 
seminar.  These  seminars  are  designtd  to  provide  a  forum  for 
business  and  consumer  representatives  to  meet  and  discuss  their 
respective  points  of  view  on  specific  Issues.  By  opening  this  type 
of  dialogue,  NOAA  will  be  able  to  bring  the  two  groups  into 
closer  harmony  and  provide  accurate,  meaningful  input  from 
both  interest  areas  from  which  sound  consumer-oriented  pro¬ 
gram  decisions  can  be  made. 

KFFECTIVEXESS  OF  CONSl'MER  PAUTICIPATION 

To  date,  NMFS  has  l»een  qiiite  successful  in  obtaining  con- 
s\imer  input,  and  the  mechanisms  for  gathering  these  opinions 
are  being  used  advantageously.  Tlie  methods  used,  if  rated  by 
the  value  and  number  of  resiKmses.  would  rank  as  follows: 
(1)  newspaper  column,  (2)  Consumer  Register,  (3)  Consumer 
News,  and  (4)  Federal  Register.  It  is  b<‘lievi*d  that  iho  use  of 


radio  and  televlBlon  would  far  inrpass  any  other  procedures  used 
ao  far. 

ncscAsino  aho  iupboviho  ooifsuMra  iitputs 

A  far  grenter  usage  of  Indhrldual  consumer  Interest  group  pub- 
Ilcatioas,  as  well  as  radio  and  television,  as  media  for  soliciting 
eouBumer  opinion  on  Issues  Is  planned  by  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service. 

2.  Voluntary  Seafood  Standardization  Program.  The  purpose 
of  this  program  is  to  develop  and  Improve  national  and  inter¬ 
national  standards  and  speclflcatlons  of  quality,  condition,  quan¬ 
tity,  grade,  and  packaging  for  flsh  and  fishery  products  and  to 
recommend  and  demonstrate  such  standards  In  order  to  en¬ 
courage  uniformity  and  consistency  In  commercial  practices,  pro¬ 
tect  consumer  health,  and  facilitate  International  trade. 

The  scope  of  the  standardization  program  Is  directed  to  fishery 
products,  as  well  as  processing  plants  and  vessels.  Under  this 
program  the  following  activities  are  carried  out : 

(a)  Voluntary  product  standards  of  quality,  condition, 
and  grade  are  devel<^)ed. 

(b)  Technical  assistance  i.s  provided  in  elaborating  inter¬ 
national  standards  of  Identity  and  minimum  quality  for 
fishery  products. 

(c)  Basic  standards  for  plant  sanitation  and  codes  of 
hygienic  practice  for  handling  and  processing  fishery 
products  are  developed. 

POINTS  OF  CONSUMER  INPUT  AND  METHODS  EMPLOYED 

The  points  at  which  consumer  and  trade  input  is  soliciteil  are 
when  considering  the  creation  of  a  new  standard,  when  review¬ 
ing  a  proposed  standard,  and  when  reviewing  a  standard  afler 
formally  iHibli.shed. 

NMFS  places  proi>ostMl  rulemaking  notices  in  the  Federal 
Register,  which  invite  the  readers  to  resi)ond  In  writing  within 
45  days  concerning  the  standard  in  question.  The  letters  are  col¬ 
lected.  analyzed,  and  maintained  on  disiday  for  intere.sted  par¬ 
ties.  A  sulisequent  Federal  Register  notice  of  public  hearings,  if 
deemed  necessary,  is  publi.shed  to  Invite  interested  parties  to  re¬ 
view  the  draft  standards  at  meetings  held  in  several  locations 
around  the  United  States.  Executive  conferences  are  held  on  the 
written  and  oral  responses  and  decisions  are  made,  based  ort  tlie 
results.  The  Federal  Register  notices  are  also  published  in  tlie 
National  Marine  Fhdicries  Service’s  four  Market  News  Reports. 

Ijetters  are  also  sent  directly  to  industry  trade  assodations. 
Consumers  Union,  the  National  Association  of  State  Purcha.«ing 
OflScials,  all  Military  Turchasing  Center  Offices,  and  other  con¬ 
sumer  interest  groups.  The  letter  focuses  the  group  lender's 
attention  on  spedfics  and  u.snally  results  In  a  formal,  docu¬ 
mented  response.  This  kind  of  input  also  reflects  the  official 
stand  of  the  consumer  group,  rather  than  the  opinion  of  an 
individual  member. 

Personal  contact  with  consmner  and  trade  group  leaders  at 
meetings  and  conventions  provides  a  degree  of  candidness,  but 
is  much  more  time  conjmming  than  telephone  contacts. 

EFFF.CTn  ENES6  OF  OONSITMES  PARTlCaPATION 

The  degriN'  of  consumer  input  to  date  in  the  standardization 
program  has  been  far  lees  than  Industry’s,  simply  because  the 
standards  are  technical  In  nature  and  dedgned  primarily  for 
fishery  product  processor  use.  Consumer  response  has  increased 
recently,  however,  and  will  probably  become  stronger  in  the 
future.  A  rating  of  the  procedures  used  toe  this  xxrocram  would 
place  them  in  the  following  order:  (1)  Market  Mews  Reports, 
(2)  letters,  (3)  perar^nal  contacts,  and  (4)  Federal  Regteter 
notices. 
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INCEEASING  AND  IMPBOVINQ  CONSUMEB  INPUTS 

Results  are  generally  considered  satisfactory  and  existing 
procedures  will  continue  to  be  followed. 

3.  Consumer  Education.  In  early  1974,  the  Administrator  of 
NOAA  established  a  program  to  increase  consumer  education 
regarding  the  functions  of  the  voluntary  fishery  Inspection  serv¬ 
ice  in  assuring  the  availability  of  quality  fishery  products. 

The  consumer  education  office  made  contact  with  key  con¬ 
sumer  advocates,  newspaper  food  editors,  magazine  editors, 
radio  executives,  TV  executives,  fishing  industry  members,  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  and  consumer  groups  to  develop  meaning¬ 
ful  awiroaches  to  explain  the  inspection  program  to  consumers. 
Notices  of  intent  to  develop  consumer  educational  programs  and 
materials  were  placed  in  the  Federal  Register  and  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  publication.  Consumer  News.  Consumer  com-  *~ 
ments  were  invited. 

Ninety-five  responses  (40  from  industry  members,  30  from 
consumers,  and  25  from  Congressmen)  were  received.  Based  on 
these  responses,  news  releases,  radio  si>ot  announcements,  tele¬ 
vision  spot  announcements,  teacher  lesson  plans,  newspaper 
articles,  magazine  articles,  convention  exhibits,  and  other  edu¬ 
cational  materials  for  consumers  will  be  scheduled  for  release 
in  the  near  future.  All  materials  developed  are  reviewed  by 
consumer  interest  representatives  or  communications  specialists 
before  final  printing  and  distribution  of  the  materials. 

B.  NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 

1.  Consumer  Product  Technology  Programs.  In  December  1974, 
in  an  effort  to  consolidate  consumer  product  activities  at  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Center  for  Consumer  Prod¬ 
uct  Technology  (CCPT)  was  established  within  the  Institute 
for  Applied  Technology.  The  Center’s  activities  are  designed 
primarily  to  maximize  the  benefits  of  NBS-developed  technology 
and  expertise  for  the  Nation’s  consumers  in  the  areas  of  product 
performance  and  safety. 

(a)  Appliance  Labeling  Project. — ^The  purpose  of  this 
project  is  to  encourage  manufacturers  to  voluntarily  provide 
consumers  with  information  concerning  the  energy  effidwicy 
or  energy  consumption  of  housdiold  appliances  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  to  encourage  consumers  to  utilize  this  information 
in  making  purchase  decidons.  CCPT  develops  procedures 
and  ^)ecifications,  evaluates  and  develops  standards  and 
test  methods,  prepares  consumer  information  materials,  and 
monitors  manufacturers’  participation, 

(b)  Appliance  Efficiency  Project. — ^The  purpose  of  this 
project  is  to  develop  energy  efficiency  goals  for  major  ap¬ 
pliances  and  to  obtain  agre^nents  from  the  major  manu¬ 
facturers  to  comply  with  those  goals  by  developing  more 
energy-efficient  appliances.  (The  necessity  for  consumer  in¬ 
put  is  minimal,  in  that  this  program  is  directed  toward 
Industry.) 

(c)  Consumer  Publications  Project. — NBS,  through  the 
CK3PT,  publishes  the  Consumer  Information  Series  and  other 
pamphlets  and  reports,  which  contain  the  results  of  NBS 
research  and  the  application  of  its  expertise  to  topics  of 
consumer  interest  The  scope  of  this  activity  has  been  broad¬ 
ened  to  indude  information  (m  energy  effidency  and  safety. 

(d)  Product  Performance  Project. — ^The  purpose  of  this 
project  is  to  contribute  to  equitable  and  prudent  ccmsumer 
decisions  in  the  marketplace  by  (1)  improving  the  under¬ 
standing  of  consumers'  needs  through  studies  the  be¬ 
havior,  perceptions,  and  physical  aldllties  of  product 
pordiasen  and  users  and  devdoifing  methoddogies  for 
apfiiylng  such  knowledge  to  product  design  and  performance 
standards;  (S)  develi^ing  and  evaluating  uniform  test 


methods  for  measuring  the  performance  of  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts;  and  (3)  disseminating  product  performance  informa- 
tiim  to  the  consumer. 

The  general  sequence  for  each  of  the  activities  described 
above  is:  (1)  selection  of  products  to  be  studied;  (2)  identifi¬ 
cation  of  product  performance  attributes  and  characteristics; 
(3)  development  of  test  methods;  (4)  preparaticm  of  informa¬ 
tion  materials  (brochures,  pamphlets,  labels)  ;  and  (5)  sdici- 
tation  of  industry  compliance  with  program  goals.  Consumer 
input  and  coordination  with  other  Federal  agencies  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  adequate  completion  of  steps  1,  2  and  4  preceding. 

PRESENT  CONSUMER  INPUT  EFFORTS 

Currently,  the  CCPT  employs  six  methods  for  obtaining  input 
frmn  consumers.  The  term  “consumer”  is  used  in  a  broad  sense 
and  includes  the  general  public,  as  well  as  representatives  from 
consumer  organizations,  industry  and  academe.  The  procedures 
are  described  below : 

Federal  Register  Notices. — Appliance  labeling  and  effi¬ 
ciency  materials,  particularly  proposed  specifications  of 
labels,  are  published  in  the  Federal  Register  for  public 
comment.  The  replies  are  analyzed  and  considered  in  the 
preparation  of  the  final  specifications.  Descriptions  of  these 
Federal  Register  notices  are  contained  in  the  •^deiy  dis¬ 
tributed  Consumer  News  of  the  OfiSce  of  Consumer  Affairs, 
HEW.  Responses  to  these  publications  are  considered  in  the 
preparation  of  the  final  specifications. 

Consumer  Sounding  Boards. — NBS  is  working  with  three 
local  consumer  sounding  boards  which  are  composed  of  a 
demographic  cross-section  of  consumers  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  standards-making  organizations  with 
direct  consumer  involvement  in  their  programs.  The  CCPT 
is  the  focal  point  for  NBS  activities  with  the  sounding 
boards. 

Evaluation  Panel. — An  Evaluation  Panel  composed  of 
leaders  in  research  and  management  from  industry,  uni¬ 
versities,  and  other  areas  convenes  periodically  to  review 
and  evaluate  the  functions  and  operations  of  the  CCPT.  The 
Panel  considers  the  relation  of  the  Center’s  programs  to  the 
mission  of  the  Bureau,  as  well  as  the  importance  and  rela¬ 
tive  priority  of  projects,  the  nature  and  composition  of 
staff,  and  equipment  needs.  Recently,  this  panel  has  been 
expanded  to  include  three  representatives  of  the  consumer 
point  of  view. 

Consumer  Surveys. — Formal  consumer  studies  are  rou¬ 
tinely  conducted  in  the  course  of  implementing  CCPT 
(  program&  The  studies  involve  surveys  of  consumers  to 
determine  information  needs,  reactimi  to  labels,  and  product 
use  patterns. 

American  National  Standards  Institute  Consumer  Coun- 
mi’s  Task  Group  on  Energy  Consumption. — A  subgroup  of 
the  ANSI  Consumer  Council  has  been  established  to  assist 
in  the  develoiMnent  of  labels  for  household  appliances  re¬ 
lating  to  energy  consumption.  The  gn^up  was  established 
in  response  to  a  request  from  NBS  for  assistance  in  the 
Appliance  Labeling  Program.  The  purpose  of  this  task  group 
is  to  provide  insight  into  consumer  reaction  to  various 
proposed  labela 

Consumer  Organizations. — The  CCPT  seeks  comments 
and  criticism  from  all  identifiable  consumer  organizations  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  'This  objective  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  transmitting  copies  of  the  Federal  Register 
notices  and  other  relevant  materials  to  these  organizations 
with  requests  for  reply. 
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OCPT  pkuw  to  ImproFe  tbe  cnncBt  m^ods  for  soliciting 
ecMisTuner  inputs.  Tills  will  be  socomplished  b/:  (1)  ImproTing 
the  represoitatiTenees,  number,  and  gec^raphlc  distribution  of 
the  consumer  sounding  boards;  (2)  increasing  sample  siae 
and  r^resentatlTeness  of  resp<Hidents  in  consumer  studies ;  and 
(S)  estaMiidiing  closer  working  r^atiomdiipe  with  consumer 
prganizations. 

Further,  the  CCPT  proposes  to  set  forth  positive  actions  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  consumer  inputs,  improve  their  relevance  and 
timeliness,  and  further  ensure  their  consideration  in  the  organi¬ 
sation’s  decisionmaking  process  by  investigating  several  new 
approaches : 

Improved  Information. — In  cooperation  with  the  General 
Services  Administration  Consumer  Information  Center,  the 
OCPT  will  develop  methods  for  surveying  consumers  to  de¬ 
termine  the  acceptance  and  utility  of  infonnati<mal  material 
published  by  the  OCPT  and  other  Federal  agencies  and  to 
determine  the  consumer's  interest  and  need  for  such  infor¬ 
mation. 

Ooneumer  Use  Patterns. — As  part  of  the  appliance  label¬ 
ing  program,  OCPT  has  equipped  a  home  test  facility  at 
NBS  with  energy  and  behavioral  monitoring  devices  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  collect  data  on  kitchen-use  behavior  as  related  to 
energy  use.  Measurements  of  appliance-related  energy  use 
also  will  be  collected  in  a  sample  of  private  homes. 

Consumer  Complaint  Data  Base. — ^In  cooperation  with 
the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  HEW,  CCPT  is  planning  a 
consumer  complaint  data  system  to  collect,  analyze,  and 
distribute  consumer  response  data  related  to  products.  This 
project  will  Include  a  development  of  a  uniform  consumer 
complaint  coding  form  and  a  computerized  data  collection, 
summarization,  and  analysis  system.  Complaints  received 
by  State  and  local  government  consumer  organizations  will 
be  reimrted  tlirough  this  system,  and  those  organizations 
will  be  suiyplied  with  appropriate  data  summaries.  The  data 
from  this  system- could  be  used  to  set  priorities  for  product 
research  and  identify  needs  for  product  standards  and  in¬ 
formation.  In  addition,  industry  will  be  able  to  make  use  of 
the  data  monitor  product  performance  and  make  appro¬ 
priate  Improvements  in  product  design  and  quality  control. 

Produet  Information  Conference. — ^It  is  proposed  that  a 
conference  of  appropriate  government,  industry,  and  pri¬ 
vate  representatives  in  the  consumer  affairs  field  be  con¬ 
vened  in  fiscal  year  1977.  The  purpose  would  be  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  improving  consumer  and  industry  awarenes.s 
of  NBS  efforts  in  the  consumer  product  technolt^  area,  as 
well  as  a  means  for  achieving  greater  consumer  Impact 
through  enhanced  information  dissemination  channels.  Con¬ 
ference  participants  would  include  representatives  from 
such  groups  as  the  Society  of  Consumer  Affairs  Profession¬ 
als  in  Business,  the  Conference  of  Consumer  Organizations, 
and  the  National  Conference  of  State  and  Ix>cal  Consumer 
Office  Administrators. 

(Resources  are  not  currently  available  for  two  of  the  four 
projects  mentioned  above ;  the  “Complaint  Data  Base”  and  the 
Conference  will  require  additional  personnel  and  funding  before 
Implementation  becomes  possible.) 

2.  Voluntary  Product  Standards  Program. — Voluntary  stand¬ 
ards  developed  under  the  U.B.  Department  of  Commerce  “Pro¬ 
cedures  for  tbe  Development  of  Voluntary  Product  Standards” 
are  generally  rec^^ized  as  having  substantial  Impact  on  con¬ 
sumers.  Successful  standards  reduce  costs ;  create  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  between  manufacturers,  distributors,  and  users  or 
consumers;  and  simplify  ttie  purchase,  installation,  and  use 
of  the  product. 


The  Department  of  Commerce  acts  as  the  unbiased  coordina¬ 
tor  In  the  development  of  voluntary  product  standards.  The 
interests  of  the  three  segments  of  Industry — ^producers,  distribu¬ 
tors,  and  consumers  or  users — are  Involved  throughout  the 
standards  process. 

A  proposal  may  be  circulated  to  the  three  segments  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  need  for  such  a  standard.  A  committee,  with  equal  rep¬ 
resentation  of  producers,  distributors,  and  consumers  or  users, 
works  to  develop  a  draft  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  national 
interests.  It  recommends  to  the  Department  whether  the  stand¬ 
ard  should  be  circulated  to  a  representative  sampling  of  the 
three  segments  to  determine  its  acceptability. 

A  standard  achieves  acceptance  if  it  receives  not  less  than  70 
percent  approval  of  the  producer  segment,  the  distributor  seg¬ 
ment,  and  the  consumer  or  user  segment,  each  being  considered 
separately.  The  overall  average  of  these  three  segments  may  not 
be  less  than  75  p<‘rcent,  with  no  valid  or  substantive  objections. 
Standards  are  submitted  to  the  American  National  Standards 
Institute  for  concurrent  review.  At  appropriate  times  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  process,  public  notice  is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  and  press  releases  are  issued  to  industry  publications, 
newspapers,  periodicals,  and  publications  of  the  private  stand¬ 
ard-making  sector. 

When  a  standard  is  ac<-epted  and  approved  for  publication,  a 
standing  committee  of  producers,  distributors,  and  consumer 
or  user  representatives  is  established  to  review  the  standard 
continually  in  the  light  of  advandng  technology ;  to  provide  in¬ 
terpretation  of  provisions  of  the  standard;  and  to  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  revising  or  amending  the  standard,  if  needed. 
Care  is  taken  in  the  formation  of  such  committees  to  assure  bal¬ 
ance  among  the  representation  of  the  three  segments. 

NBS  has  increased  efforts  to  secure  consumer  particiiKition 
through  the  use  of  consumer  sounding  boards  (to  date,  those 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia)  to  review  standards  of  dire<  t 
interest.  This  Increase  in  consumer  input  to  the  standards  i)roc- 
ess  should  provide  ideas  for  new  standards,  as  well  as  amend¬ 
ments  to,  or  revision  of.  developing  or  existing  standards. 

Further,  an  advisory  panel  has  been  formed  to  evaluate  the 
programs  of  the  Standards  Application  and  Analysis  Division. 
This  panel  consists  of  representatives  of  all  areas  concerned 
with  standards,  including  a  nationally  known  syndicated  news 
columnist  on  WMisumer  affairs. 

3.  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  8tandard.<i. — Under  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  (FPLA),  Public  Law  89-756,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  conduct  and  promede 
package  quantity  standardization  and  uniform  labeling  stand¬ 
ards  for  commodities  distributed  for  sale  at  retail.  One  purpos»> 
of  these  activities  is  to  assist  consumers  to  make  value  compari¬ 
sons  when  purchasing  packaged  products  by  reducing  prolifera¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  package  sizes  of  consumer  commodities. 
Another  purpose  is  to  help  consumers  select  packagi'd  commodi¬ 
ties  more  readily  and  economically  by  sec-uring  uniform  lalx'libg 
regulations  among  the  States. 

Activities  of  the  Consumer  loiws  and  Regulations  -FPIA 
proj('ct  tliat  liave  a  sulislantial  impact  on  consumers  are  tliesc: 
(a)  The  develojunent  of  simplified  package  quantity 
standards  and  concomitant  nxarket  surveillainx-  activities; 
and 

(l>)  Tlie  devebtpinent  of  the  Model  State  W«'iglits  and 
Meastires  l.<aw,  Mtxiel  State  Packaging  and  I.al>eling  Regii- 
lation.  Model  State  Unit  Pricing  Regulation,  Model  State 
Method  oS  Sale  of  Commodities  Regulation,  and  Model  State 
Open  Dating  Regulation  (copies  of  which  are  available  to 
consumers  free  of  charge). 

It  is  planned  that  the  FPLA  project  will  make  use  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Mptro]K)lif an  Con-nmer  Sounding  Board  and  other  simi- 
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lar  organizations  which  are  composed  of  a  cross-section  of 
consumers.  Members  of  the  boards  also  will  be  able  to  review 
new  metric  quantity  package  standards  that  are  to  be  issued  in 
the  near  future.  Additionally,  these  standards  will  be  presented 
to  the  Standards  Application  and  Analysis  Division  Evaluation 
Panel,  which  advises  on  the  activities  of  this  project  and  is 
broadly  representative  of  all  sectors  of  the  community.  A  con¬ 
sumer  advocate,  a  State  weights  and  measures  official,  a  scale 
manufacturer’s  representative,  and  other  private  industry  rep¬ 
resentatives  are  members  of  the  pan^  The  Oonsumer  Products 
Coordinating  Committee  of  the  American  National  Metric  Coun¬ 
cil  will  also  participate  in  the  review  of  these  standards. 

Development  of  the  model  laws  and  regulations  is  carried 
out  through  the  National  Conference  (m  Weights  and  Measures 
(NOWM)  and  its  Committee  on  Laws  and  R^ulations.  This 
conference — ^which  serves  as  a  mechanism  to  achieve  uniformity, 
extend  consumer  protection,  and  maintain  equity  between  buy¬ 
ers  and  sellers — is  composed  of  weights  and  measures  enforce¬ 
ment  officials.  Consumer  organizations,  as  well  as  representa- 
jtivee  of  industry,  are  in  attendance  each  year.  For  example,  ctm- 
sumer  representatives  in  attendance  at  the  1975  NCWM  came 
from  organizations  such  as  the  Consumer  League  Information 
Center ;  Consumer  Federation ;  Public  Interest  Research  Group ; 
and  Consumer  and  Corporate  Affairs  D^artment  of  the  Center 
for  Consumer  Affairs.  The  private  sector  representatives  ranged 
from  measuring  equipment  suppliers  to  consumer  goods  manu¬ 
facturers.  One  problem  in  attempting  to  get  consumer  repre¬ 
sentatives  during  the  developmental  and  review  stages  of 
NCWM  projects  is  that  they  are  generally  financially  con¬ 
strained,  and  thus  are  not  able  to  attend  and  participate  to  the 
extent  desired. 

To  date,  the  majority  of  the  consumer  input  into  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  activities  has  been  through  the 
local  or  State  weights  and  measures  offices.  Consumer-related 
Issues  brought  before  the  Laws  and  Regulations  Ccunmittee  and 
NCWM  by  State,  local,  and  regional  weights  and  measures  asso- 
ciatioins  were  in  some  cases  complaints  initiated  by  individual 
consumers  and  consumer  organizations. 

Positive  action  will  be  taken  to  increase  consumer  inputs, 
particularly  at  the  interim  meetings  of  the  Committee  on  Laws 
and  Regulations,  which  is  the  forum  where  issues  are  formu¬ 
lated  and  a  course  of  action  is  determined.  This  will  improve 
the  timeliness  of  consumer  input  into  the  decisionmaking 
process. 

The  immediate  plan  of  action  to  increase  consumer  input  will 
be  to  issue  a  news  release  announcing  the  interim  meetings  and 
including  a  synopsis  of  some  of  the  issues  to  be  discussed.  Also, 
consumer  representatives  will  be  provided  the  <^)portunity  to 
•nbmlt  comments  on  any  of  the  items  to  be  discussed  during  the 
meetings.  NBS  is  exploring  the  feasibility  of  setting  up  an 
advisory  group  of  selected  consumer  representatives  to  review 
packaging  and  labeling  matters. 

4.  Energy  Conservation  Retrofitting  Program.  The  energy- 
conservation-in-buildings  program  involves  a  number  of  activi¬ 
ties  which  may  have  a  substantial  impact  on  consumers  as 
homeowners  or  home  buyers.  One  example  is  the  recently  pro¬ 
duced  consumer  information  pamphlet  entitled  “How  to  Make 
the  Most  of  Your  Energy  Dollars,”  which  provides  guidelines 
for  homeowner  decisions  concerning  residential  retrofitting  for 
energy  conservation.  Also,  under  contract  with  the  Energy  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  Administration,  NBS  is  about  to  under¬ 
take  development  of  similar  documents  providing  guidelines  for 
potential  h<Mne  buyers  concerning  energy  conservation  features 
in  new  or  used  homes  and  a  manual  for  homeowners  designed 
to  help  them  operate  their  dwellings  more  efficiently.  Further, 
in  one  way  or  another,  most  of  the  NBS  work  in  energy-conser¬ 


vation-in-buildings  affects  occupamts,  either  as  homeowners  or  as 
employees.  In  this  context,  the  energy  conservaticm  standards 
for  building  design  may  have  a  very  significant  impact  on  future 
home  buyers  and  homeowners. 

Actions  to  date,  regarding  the  nature,  extent  and  timeliness  of 
consumer  participation  include  the  following; 

(a)  The  Advisory  Board  for  the  NBS  Center  for  Building 
Technology  is  broadly  representative  ot  the  building  com¬ 
munity  and  includes  consumer  representatkm. 

(b)  Public  affairs  specialists  within  the  NBS  are  called 
upon  to  review  texts  of  materials  designed  for  homeown^/ 
buyer  use  concerning  their  clarity  and  appropriateness,  and 
on  specific  occasions,  they  coordinate  production  of  such 
pamphlets  with  the  Office  of  Oonsumer  Affairs  and  others 
with  consumer  interests. 

Additional  positive  actions  to  increase  consumer  inputs  and 
improve  their  relevance  and  timeliness  will  include  the  use  of 
consumer  representative  consultants  in  drafting  homeowner/ 
buyer  publications  and  test  marketing  of  publications  designed 
for  consumers. 

C.  DOMESTIC  AND  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

1.  Legislative  Recommendations.  The  Bureau  of  Domestic 
Oommerce  regularly  contacts  interested  groups  about  l^sla- 
tive  issues  and  summarizes  their  comments  and  positions  in  a 
legislative  abstract,  which  is  then  forwarded  with  the  Bureau’s 
recommendations  to  the  General  CounseL  In  this  process,  both 
business  and  consumer  views  are  considered  in  the  development 
of  Departmental  positions  on  pending  legislation. 

The  Bureau  of  Domestic  Oommerce  frequently  initiates 
studies  designed  to  assess  the  economic  impact  of  various  exist¬ 
ing  or  proposed  regulatory  actions,  which  may  lead  to  recom¬ 
mended  Departmental  policy  positions.  Depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  study,  the  consumer  impact  may  be  part  of  the  analysis. 
In  such  eases,  the  Bureau  obtains  consumer  input  from  existing 
data  generated  elsewhere  in  Government,  private  organizations, 
or  consumer  groups. 

2.  Trade  Negotiations.  Consumer  views  and  consumer  rep¬ 
resentation  are  taken  into  account  in  the  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  at  three  levels: 

The  Trade  Act  provides  in  Section  136  that  the  President 
establish  an  Advisory  Committee  for  Trade  NegotiatiODs  to  ob¬ 
tain  overall  policy  advice  on  any  trade  agreement  negotiated 
under  the  Act  The  Committee  is  to  be  composed  of  not  more  than 
45  individuals  and  must  include,  inter  alia,  representatives  of 
consumer  interests.  This  Committee  is  in  the  process  of  being 
established. 

Under  the  Joint  Commerce-Special  Trade  Representative  in¬ 
dustry  consultations  program,  an  industry  sector  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  retail  industry  has  recently  been  established  to 
represent  consumer  interests.  In  addition  to  the  industry  advi¬ 
sory  committee  for  the  retail  industry,  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  has  emphasized  in  publicizing  its  industry  consultations 
program  that  it  actively  solicits  the  views  of  any  and  all  persona 
and  organizations  not  represented  (m  any  of  the  formally 
established  committees,  and  a  procedure  has  been  developed 
to  incoi-porate  their  views  into  the  rejwrts  of  the  advisory 
committees. 

The  Trade  Act  provides  for  public  hearings  on  all  aspects  of 
the  negotiations  by  the  interagency  Trade  Policy  Staff  Comr 
mittee,  of  which  the  Department  of  Commerce  ia  a  member. 
The  Committee  thus  far  has  held  over  9  weeks  of  pubUc  hear¬ 
ings.  Numerous  consumer  organizations  and  Individuals  have 
presented  testimony,  which  is  being  taken  into  account  in  tbs 
formulation  of  U.3.  negotiating  positiona  Additiimal  public 
hearings  will  be  held  from  time  to  as  the  negotiatioiia 
proceed,  and  c<Hisomers  will  again  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
known  their  views  to  U.S.  negotiators. 
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3.  Short  Supply  Export  Control  Proyrams.  In  developing 
short  snpply  export  control  policies,  it  is  frequently  necessary 
to  act  without  advance  consultation  with  any  interested  groups, 
lest  the  very  act  of  consultation  alert  exporters  to  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  controls  and  stimulate  a  sudden  rash  of  exports  of  the 
commodity  which  the  controls  are  Intended  to  conserve  for 
domestic  use.  Obviously,  the  practicability  of  advance  consul¬ 
tation  will  vary  widely,  depending  upon  the  article,  material, 
or  supply  it  is  proposed  to  control.  With  this  reservation,  how¬ 
ever,  the  following  plan — most  of  whose  elements  have  long 
been  the  practice — has  been  established  to  assure  appropriate 
consumer  representation  and  participation  in  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  short  supply  export  control  policy. 

Where  the  Department  initiates  a  study  of  the  supply/demaiul. 
price  conditions,  and  prospw-ts  for  any  item,  with  a  view  toward 
determining  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  impose,  sub¬ 
stantively  modify,  or  terminate  export  controls  on  any  item 
"to  prcftect  the  domestic  economy  from  the  excessive  drain  of 
scarce  materials  and  to  reduce  the  serious  inflationary  impact 
of  foreign  demand,”  pursuant  to  Section  3(2)  (A)  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1909,  as  amended  and  extended,  the 
Department  shall : 

Review  and  tabulate,  to  the  extent  feasible,  expressions  of 
consumer  attitudes  toward  the  subject  as  reflected,  inter  alia, 
in  correspondence  with  the  Department  and  in  telephone  con¬ 
versations  and  meetings  between  Departmental  officers  and  con¬ 
sumer  representatives. 

Consider  the  practicability  of  scheduling  a  public  hearing  on 
the  subject  for  the  puri)ose  of  receiving  oral  and  written  testi¬ 
mony  from  interested  parties,  including  the  consuming  public. 

Review  the  practicability  of  inviting  representatives  of  appro¬ 
priate  consumer  groups  to  participate  in  any  meetings  scheduled 
with  representatives  of  the  affected  industry  (ies). 

Carefully  weigh  the  likely  impact  on  the  consumer  of  the 
action  under  consideration  and  the  proposed  method  of  imple¬ 
menting  it,  and  modify  these  plans  as  necessary  so  as  to  give 
adequate  consideration  to  the  interests  of  the  consuming  public 
to  lessen  any  adverse  impact  upon  that  group. 

Publish  notice  of  all  new  quantitative  restrictions  on  the 
export  of  any  article,  material  or  supply  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  indude  therein  an  invitation  to  all  interested  parties  to 
submit  written  comments  within  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  impact  of  such  restrictions  and  the  method 
of  licensing  used  to  implement  them,  as  required  under  Section 
6(2)  fo  the  Export  Admini.stration  Act 

PublldEe  widely  each  decision  to  e.stablish,  sul>stantlvely 
modify,  or  terminate  short  supply  export  controls,  through 
Issuance  of  a  press  release  explaining  in  simple  terms  the 
actioD  taken  and  the  rationale  for  taking  it. 

Review  aU  written  comments  received  in  response  to  publi¬ 
cation  In  the  Federal  Register  and  consider  appropriate  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  scope  of  the  controls  and  the  methods  of  licensing 
selected,  so  as  to  provide  adequate  recognition  of  the  legitimate 
concerns  at  those  persons  submitting  comments,  including  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  consumer  groups  and  interests. 

In  considering  whether  or  not  to  grant  requested  exceptions 
to  the  piAdished  regulations  on  grounds  of  unique  hardship, 
adequately  weigh  the  probable  impact  on  the  consuming  public 
of  granting  or  of  withholding  approval  of  the  hardship  petition. 

4.  Textile  and  Apparel  Agreements.  The  Deportment’s  textile 
program  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Resources  and  Trade  Assistance  (DAS/RTA).  This  oflScial, 
by  Executive  Order,  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Implementation  of  Textile  Agreements  (CITA),  an  interagency 
committee  charged  with  the  mission  of  coordinating  the  imple¬ 


mentation  of  textile  agreements  signed  by  the  United  States 
Government 

As  the  Chairman  of  CITA,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  is 
advised  by  a  formal  advisory  committee  made  up  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  textile  importing  industry.  The  importers’  in¬ 
terest  tends  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  American  consuming 
public.  These  meetings  are  held  in  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act  and  notices  of  meetings  are  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  meeting 
date.  This  advisory  committee  meets  approximately  every  other 
month,  and  the  minutes  of  these  meetings  are  oiM*n  to  pultlic 
review. 

It  is  believed  that  the  consumer’s  interest  is  adequately  rep¬ 
resented  by  this  advisory  committee  and,  therefore,  tiiere  aie 
no  plans  at  present  to  change  consumer  representation. 

Also  in  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary’s  capacity  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Management-Labor  Textile  Ad.visory  Committei*, 
he  maintains  contacts  with  consumer  representatives,  who  fre- 
(piently  attend  these  public  meetings  and  from  time  to  time 
express  their  views, 

D.  NATIONAL  FIRE  PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL  APMI NISTRATIO.V 

The  National  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Administration 
(NFPCA)  recognizes  that  in  the  fire-related  area  there  are  two 
groups  of  consumers ;  fire  suppression  and  prevention  iH'rsonnel 
and  the  general  public.  The  former  are  well  represented  through 
on-going  personal  and  formal  contact  with  NFPCA  pin^rrams 
through  meetings,  symposia,  interviews,  correspondence,  ami 
publications.  A  primary  vehicle  for  Oiis  is  the  NFPCA  public 
mailing  list  of  6,500  persons,  many  of  whom  have  a  siwial 
exi^ertise  in  fire-related  matters. 

A  second  category  of  consumers  is  tlie  general  pulilic.  NFPC.\'s 
mission  and  its  ultimate  measure  of  success  is  the  retlw-tion 
of  fire  losses  by  50%  In  20  years.  Without  public  confidence 
and  awareness,  that  goal  is  clearly  unattainable.  Consumer  in¬ 
put  is  assured  through  these  channels:  Congres.sional  cranmu- 
nications,  correspondence,  interviews,  and  the  general  news 
media.  A  more  detailed  evaluation  of  consumer  needs  Is  available 
through  the  use  of  surveys.  This  technique  is  and  will  ermtinue 
to  be  an  Inherent  element  of  the  NFPCA’s  management  of  i)ro- 
grams  of  significant  impact  on  the  general  public. 

A  more  detailed  outline  of  consumer  input  and  NFPC.Vs 
plans  to  resiond  to  it  in  specific  program  areas  are  set  forth 
below. 

1.  VFPCA  Fire  Safety  Research.  Section  8  of  the  Fe<lcr:il 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974  authorizes  the  NFPCA 
to  develop,  test,  and  evaluate  residential  smoke  detectors  ami 
related  equipment  which  are  practical,  acceptable,  and  widely 
available  to  homeowners.  Favorable  consumer  reaction  is  not 
only  a  preference,  it  is  a  goal.  Any  device  or  system  will  l»e 
tested  in  actual  communities.  Responses  will  be  carefully  mon¬ 
itored  and  will  control  final  conclusions  about  the  e<|uipment. 

Section  10  calls  upon  the  Administrator  to  encourage  and 
assist  local  units  in  the  development  of  master  plans  for  fire 
prevention  and  control.  Because  this  Is  a  voluntary  program, 
the  fire  specialists,  as  co-workers  and  as  consumers,  must  l»e 
included  in  the  study  and  drafting  of  any  models.  Seminars, 
conferences,  and  symposia  will  be  held  to  exchange  ideas,  receive 
input,  and  disseminate  information  on  alternatives.  For  example. 
NFPCA’s  first  national  conference  was  addressed  to  master 
planning.  It  was  held  in  Orlando,  Florida  on  October  28-30, 
1975.  The  cimference  included  not  only  presentations  by  master 
plan  devel'C^rB,  but  also  discussion  with  those  who  will  be 
the  ultimate  users.  Fire  prevention  and  control  personnel,  gov¬ 
ernment  ofiBcials,  and  ardiitects  were  specially  invited.  The  con¬ 
ference  was  <^n  to  the  general  public. 
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Section  12  einiwwers  the  Administrator  to  evaluate  fire  pre¬ 
vention  and  building  codes.  The  Act  further  requires  that  the 
human  impact  in  tmns  of  cmnfort  and  habitability,  as  well  as 
fire  prevention  and  control  values,  be  considered.  Any  program 
implementing  that  statutory  language  will  incorporate  careful 
regard  for  consumer  viewpoints,  as  well  as  the  technical  advice 
of  specialists. 

Section  13  provides  for  a  voluntary,  cooperative  program 
for  the  development  of  Fire  KBfectiveness  Statements.  Any  su<di 
statements  suggested  to  builders  and  managers  must  be  prac¬ 
tical  bo  be  accepted.  It  is  likewise  recognized  that  the  Fire 
Effectiveness  Statements  must  l>e  understandable  and  acceptable 
to  the  public. 

Section  18  sets  out  priorities  for  the  Fire  Safety  Research 
Office.  Through  their  legislators,  both  the  specialists  and  the  lay 
public  have  already  made  their  voices  heard.  Future  research 
areas  will  be  determined  mily  after  rigorous  survey  and  sys¬ 
tematic  observation.  Finally,  the  cooperative  nature  of  this 
function  assures  consumer  input  The  Act  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  encourage  and  assist  the  imple¬ 
mentation  and  application  of  results,  methods,  and  advances. 

Section  22  provides  for  cooperation  between  the  NFPCA  and 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  (CPSC).  The  CPSC 
has  the  capability  for  a  continuing  survey  of  consumer  injuries. 
This  provides  a  constant  reliable  source  of  actual  consumer 
use  information.  In  addition,  the  CPSC  continues  to  gain  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  practical  limits  of  regulatory  authority.  That, 
in  conjunction  with  the  NFPCA’s  unique  technical  expertise  and 
si)eciallzed  knowledge  of  human  behavior  in  the  fire  field,  as  well 
as  its  contacts  with  .specialists,  encourages  a  vast  range  of 
consumer  input. 

2.  Public  Educatum.  Public  fire  education  in  America  re¬ 
quires  the  willing  cooperation  of  the  two  broad  categories  of 
consumers:  fire  service  specialists  and  the  general  public.  The 
^lecialists,  whether  voluntew  or  professional  fire  service  per¬ 
sonnel,  commonly  serve  as  teachers.  As  with  all  instructors,  they 
select  educational  materials  from  ammig  many  available  sources 
so  as  to  maximize  their  effectiveness.  The  general  public,  already 
immersed  in  stimuli  of  countless  varieties,  must  be  impressed 
to  the  point  of  action  by  the  educational  efforts.  Responsiveness 
to  those  consumers  on  the  part  of  the  National  Fire  Education 
Center  is  not  a  gratuity ;  ratjier,  it  is  imi)elled  by  statutory  lan¬ 
guage,  is  built  into  the  programs  implementing  the  Congres¬ 
sional  purpo.st'.  and  is  recognized  as  the  sole  guarantor  of 
success. 

Section  6  of  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Ckmtrol  Act  of 
1974  authorizes  the  Administrator  to  “take  all  steps  necessary 
to  educate  the  public  and  to  overcome  public  indifference  as  to 
fire  and  fire  prevention”.  Those  stejw  are  to  include  publica¬ 
tions,  audiovisual  materials,  demonstrations,  special  informa¬ 
tion  for  vulnerable  groups,  and  measures  to  determine  the  most 
effective  means  for  public  education. 

Targets  for  educational  efforts  consistent  with  statutory  im- 
I)erative  are  isolated  through  continuing  analysis  of  surveys 
(.such  as  the  NFPCA’s  National  Household  Fire  Survey),  Center 
employees’  trained  observations,  and  contact  with  fire  preven¬ 
tion  and  control  i)ersonnel  at  every  level.  To  date,  the  areas 
scheduled  for  Center  efforts  include:  (a)  home  safety  inspec¬ 
tions,  (b)  detection  and  extinguishing  devices  for  home  use,  (c) 
procedures  to  follow  in  case  of  fire,  (d)  specialized  information 
for  occupancy  categories — mobile  homes,  apartment  buildings, 
and  commercial  establishments,  (e)  sources  of  ignition  in  the 
home— electrical  appliances,  flammable  liquids,  and  smoking  ma¬ 
terials,  and  (f )  programs  tailored  for  the  young  and  the  elderly. 

The  Center’s  methodology  is  divisible  into  three  functicms: 
(a)  research,  (b)  sponsoring  of  demonstration  projects,  and 


(c)  serving  as  a  resource  exchange  and  dissemination  office. 
The  Center  does  not  commence  efforts  in  any  area  (such  as  those 
listed  above)  without  extensive  research  into  existing  educa¬ 
tional  programs  and  possible  altematlvee.  Research  teams  either 
include  members  of  the  target  group  or  consult  frequently  with 
them.  The  demonstration  projects  involve  selected  ptqmlation 
groups,  whose  reactions  are  carefully  monitored.  Each  project 
is  evaluated  according  to  the  participants’  responses.  Finally, 
in  its  resource  exchange*  and  dissemination  role,  the  Center 
functions  for  those  who  ultimately  bear  the  major  burden  of 
the  teaching.  The  Center  is  not  a  monopoly ;  trade  associations, 
unions,  and  most  notably  the  National  Fire  Protection  Associa¬ 
tion  are  active  in  this  field.  There  is  also  a  great  variety  of 
local  initiative.  Consequently,  the  Center  must  offer  innovative, 
rigorous  programs  and  materials,  if  it  is  to  have  an  impact. 

The  Center  does  not  attempt  to  usurp  the  entire  fire  preven¬ 
tion  education  effort.  Tested  eilucational  programs  and  materials 
will  be  distributed  to  fire  department  education  office,  schools, 
agricultural  extension  services,  and  organizations  of  the  elderly. 
Their  judgment  on  the  quality  of  the  Center’s  work  will  be 
reflected  in  their  use  of  the  end  products.  This  locally-oriented 
instruction  will  be  augmented  by  a  national  media  campaign 
regionally  coordinated  with  the  particular  educational  program 
being  carried  out  in  that  area. 

V.  Recommendations 

A.  PLANNED  ACTIONS 

1.  Conmmcr  Affairs  Division,  Office  of  the  Ombudsman.  In 
order  to  ensure  that  consumer  views  are  adequately  considered 
in  the  administration  of  Departmental  programs,  a  permanent 
Consumer  Affairs  Division  is  being  established  in  the  Office  of 
the  Ombudsman.  In  addition  to  conducting  periodic  business- 
consumer  conferences  as  noted  above,  the  Division  will  serve  as 
a  point  of  contact  for  consumer  inquiries  and  complaints,  di.s- 
seminate  information  on  consumer  issues  to  Field  Offices,  and 
seek  to  balance  the  views  of  business  with  the  views  of  consum¬ 
ers  in  the  decisionmaking  process.  Tiie  Office  of  Field  Operations 
District  Offices  will  assist  in  olttaining  consumer  views  on  cur¬ 
rent  consumer  issues. 

2.  Department  of  Commerce  Consumer  Affairs  Council.  As  a 
coordinating  mechanism,  an  intradepartmental  group  is  being 
established  to  consider  consumer-related  issues  and  prepare 
recommendations  for  policy  officials.  This  group  will  be  com¬ 
prised  of  representatives  from  each  organizational  unit  having 
consumer-related  responsibilities  and  programs,  as  well  as  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  Office  of  the  General  Ckmnsel,  Office  of 
Public  Affairs,  and  Office  of  Policy  Development.  The  (Consumer 
Affairs  Council  will  be  co-chaired  by  the  Assi.stant  Secretary  for 
Science  and  Technology  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Do¬ 
mestic  and  International  Business  and  will  submit  i)eriodic  re¬ 
ports  on  consumer  matters  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

3.  Business-Consumer  Relations  Conferences.  The  -Depart¬ 
ment’s  Bureau  of  Domestic  Commerce  has  scheduled  a  series 
of  seven  business-consumer  relations  conferences  during  the 
coming' year  to  improve  communications  among  consumers,  busi¬ 
ness,  and  government.  These  se-ssions  will  be  patterned  after 
a  pilot  seminar  held  in  Chicago  on  September  24,  1975.  Con¬ 
sumer  organizations  will  play  a  major  role  in  develc^ing  the 
agenda  for  these  conferences. 

B.  SCHEDtTI.E  OF  EVENTS 

(1)  The  Consumer  Affairs  Division  will  be  established  within 
60  days  following  approval  of  this  plan. 

(2)  Tfiie  Department  of  Commerce  Consumer  Affairs  Council 
is  exiiected  to  become  operational  by  December  1, 1975. 
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(3)  Businefis-constuner  relations  conferences  bare  been  scbed- 
neld  as  follows :  Los  Angeles,  Febroary  5, 1979 ;  Dallas,  Ifardi  17, 
1976;  Minneapolis,  April  21,  1976;  Boston,  May  19,  1976;  and 
San  Francisco,  June  23, 1976. 

C.  ALLOCATION  OF  RESOURCES 

The  Consumer  Affairs  Division  will  be  staffed  through  the 
reallocation  of  resources  within  the  Domestic  and  International 
Business  Administration ;  no  signiffcant  increase  in  total  funds 
or  personnel  is  anticipated.  Resources  required  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  Consumer  Affairs  Council  will  be  nominal. 
The  biusiness-consumer  relations  conferences  will  be  co-epon- 
sored  by  local  organizations,  thus  requiring  only  minimal  fund¬ 
ing  by  the  Department  for  such  items  as  printing,  transporta¬ 
tion,  etc. 


D.  PROPOSED  EXECUTIVE  ACTION 

Heads  of  op«‘rating  units  are  directed  to  take  such  stei»s  as 
are  necessary  to  ensure  that  a  balanced  viewpoint  is  obtaineil 
when  considering  legislation,  regulations  or  administrative  deci¬ 
sions  affecting  consumers.  In  the  absence  of  voluntary  participa¬ 
tion  by  any  affected  group,  operating  units  should  make  a  posi¬ 
tive  effort  to  elicit  the  views  of  such  groups.  Where  the  Admin¬ 
istrative  Procedures  Act  applies  to  rulemaking  or  adjudicative 
proceedings,  the  operating  units’s  consumer  representation  plan 
should  supplement  the  statutory  requirements  for  public  dis¬ 
closure  and  public  participation ;  for  activities  that  are  exempt 
from  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act,  the  consumer  repre¬ 
sentation  plan  should  provide,  at  a  minimum,  comparable  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  public  information  and  input. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Proposed  Consumer  Representation  Pian^ 

Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  Robert  W.  Workman,  Room  3D281,  Department  of 
Defense,  Washington,  D.C.  20301,  202-697-3402.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is  February  24,  1976. 
In  addition  to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to  answer  questions  about 

consumer  representation  plans  within  the  agency. 
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1.  Pl  KPOSE 

This  document  describes  the  Consumer  Representation  Plan 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  provides  recommendations 
of  future  policy  and  pi*ocedural  changes  designed  to  assure 
continued  effective  participation  of  Department  of  Defense  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  preparation  of  plans,  pedicles  and  procedures 
affecting  tlieir  interests  in  the  market  place.  The  Plan  also  high¬ 
lights  those  Dei>artment  of  Defense  activities  which  have  a  sig¬ 
nificant  impact  on  the  civilian  community. 

II.  SCOPK 

The  plan  encompasses  all  aspects  of  Department  of  Defense 
oi»erations  involving  Department  of  Defense  personnel  as  con¬ 
sumers  of  products  or  services  offered  in  Department  of  Defense 
activities  and  in  the  general  market  place.  Foremost  among 
these  are : 

Exchanges 

Commissaries 

Personnel  Commercial  Affairs 
Housing 


Transportation 
Consumer  Education 
IvCgal  Assistance 
Health  Programs 
Recreational  Facilities 

The  above  subjects  are  treatetl  gemvically  within  a  sit\gle 
Department  of  Defense  Commmer  Representation  Plan. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  conduct  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  resale  activities  (commissaries  and  exchanges)  is  a 
responsibility  of  the  Military  Departments  under  tlie  broad 
IK>licy  guidance  and  general  overview  of  the  OflSce  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense.  Decisions  affecting  these  activities  are  con¬ 
strained  by  agreements  with  concerned  Congressional  Commit¬ 
tees.  This  particularly  affects  tlie  military  exchanges  w’herein 
the  House  Arme<l  Services  Committee  determines  the  items 
offered  for  sale  and,  in  some  instances,  the  maximum  proi  ure- 
ment  cost  of  these  items. 

I>t*parthient  of  Defense  activities  which  also  have  a  siguilicant 
impact  on  consumers  in  the  civilian  community  are  discussed 
separately  in  that.context  in  Section  V  of  the  Plan.  The.se  are: 
Coordination  with  Federal  Government  Regulatory  Agen¬ 
cies 

Consumer  Pinduet  Information  Program 
Housing 

Civil  Defense  Pteparediiess 
Civil  Works  Program 

HI.  Si  MMAliY 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  a  long  and  suci-essful  tradi¬ 
tion  of  providing  protection  for  its  members  in  jKillcies,  pro¬ 
grams  and  plans  that  affect  them  as  individuals,  as  meml«>rs 
of  the  Defense  team  and  as  consumers  in  the  market  place. 

This  tradition  has  been  enhanced  by  the  “family”  environment 
which  characterizes  military  service  and  military  communities. 
Inherent  in  the  military  establishment  are  numerous  pro<-e- 
dures  at  installation  levels  which  permit  Department  of  Defense 
Iiersonnel  to  initiate  their  views  or  “input”  regarding  their 
interest  as  consumers  of  military  or  civilian  products  or  servit*es 
offered  in  the  martlet  place.  It  is  here — in  the  military  com¬ 
munity — where  the  service  mMobers’  (or  their  dependents) 
likes  and  dislikes  are  first  made  known,  where  corrective  action 
may  be  taken  or  where  referrals  to  higher  levels  are  accom¬ 
plished.  The  accessibility  of  local  assistance  does  not  preclude 
the  use  of  other  available  channels  of  communications. 

The  opportunities  for  consumer  input — suggestions  or  com¬ 
plaints — are  numerous  and  effectls'e  thronidiOQt  the  MDStaiy  De¬ 
partments  in  all  arees.  The  primary  means,  available  to  alU 
are : 

Inspectors  General  inquiry,  Interview  and  cmnplaint  gystenia 
Quarterly  and  special  sample  surveys  of  mllttary  petaonMl 
Commanders  Conferences 
Military  Community  Service  Organtsadoos 
Resale  In-Store  Interviews 
Patron  Purchase  Panels 
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Suggestion  Boxes 
Incentive  Awards  Program 
(Consumer  Participation  Conferences 
Wives  Clubs 

Legal  Assistance  Program 
Oonuxiissary  Store  Advisory  Councils 
Customer  “Want"  Slips 

Direct  contact  with  command  and  managerial  personnel 
In  addition  to  the  above,  letters  to  Congressional  and  public 
sources  containing  consumer  views  are  referred  for  Department 
of  Defense  consideration  and  response.  These  actions  and  nu¬ 
merous  others  discussed  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  Plan  have 
demonstrated  effectiveness  as  protective  mechanisms  for  the 
cmisumer  interests  of  Department  of  Defense  personnel  through¬ 
out  the  years. 

IV.  Depabtment  or  Defense  Plan  foe  Consumeb 
Repbebentation 

A-  INFOBMATION  INPUT 

1.  Policy  Advisory  and  Program  Planning — (a)  Highlights 
of  Bzlsting  Medianisms.  The  effect  of  consumer  views  on  ded- 
sicms  regarding  policy  establidimait,  policy  change  and  pn^ram 
planning  Is  both  direct  and  indirect.  Specific  examples  follow: 
IntMOaUon  Staff  Personnel. — ^Recdves  the  views  of  con- 
sxuners  and  transmits  them  to  the  local  or  higher  levd 
policy  at  planning  agency.  Consumer  input  to  these  personnel 
orlglnatee  from  numerous  sources.  Direct  contact,  Indirect 
contact,  correspondence,  personnd  survey  data  («■  reporting 
procedures  are  the  most  frequent  sources. 

Advisory  Bodies. — The  Army-Air  Force  Exchange  Service 
Board  <rf  Directors  and  the  Navy  Resale 'Systran  Advisory 
Committee  are  the  senior  advisory  bodies  for  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  regarding  the  conduct  of 
military  exdianges.  Senior  representatives  of  the  Military 
Departments,  indnding  the  senior  enlisted  member,  are 
members.  A  primary  responsibility  of  these  bodies  is  to 
consider,  approve  or  recommend  basic  polides,  plans  and 
programs  tor  exchange  operations.  The  agenda  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  permits  the  presentation  of  spedfic  consumer  views 
whldi  often  result  in  the  prompt  adoption  of  procedural 
changes  or  recommendations  to  the  Secretaries  concerned. 
These  views  are  refiected  in  agenda  items  developed  by 
each  Department  or  Board  r^resentative,  based  on  con- 
'  sideratione  of  operational  programs  or  procedures  at  instal¬ 
lation  levehk  Sudi  local  considerations  frequently  originate 
with  complaints  or  other  concerns  generated  by  ctmsumers. 

A  D^artment  of  Defense  Personal  Gommerdal  Affairs 
Board  has  been  established  as  an  advisory  group  to  recdve 
and  consider  the  positions  and  recommraidations  of  the 
Military  Departments  in  cranmerdfti  affairs  matters.  Rec¬ 
ommendations  are  made  for  issuing  internal  policy  guidance 
on  the  subject  of  insurance  matters,  indebtedness,  credit 
union  aotlvtties,  on-base  commercial  activity  and  other  areas 
of  general  commercial  interest.  Although  input  to  this 
Board  from  consumers  is  generally  indirect,  the  individual 
board  members — representatives  of  the  Military  Depart¬ 
ment  staffs — are  knowledgeable  of  consumer  problema  This 
knowledge  is  gained  in  a  variety  of  ways,  including  direct 
consumer  complaints  originated  at  installation  level  and 
referred  through  established  staff  (hanneLa 
Leffol  Assistance. — ^The  Ofidces  of  the  Judge  Advocates 
General  of  the  Military  Departments,  through  the  medium 
of  legal  assistance  officers  at  installation  levels,  provide 
direct  aid  to  consumers,  particularly  in  commercial  trans¬ 
actions  where  there  is  a  pattern  of  unethical  or  illegal 


business  practices  by  specific  merdumta.  Individual  con¬ 
sumers  report  these  unwarranted  sttnatirais  directly  to  the 
local  l^al  assistance  office.  In  addition,  a  preventive  law 
program  exists  to  decrease  the  vtdume  of  praa<mal  legal 
problems  confronting  military  personnd  and  their  depend¬ 
ents.  Local  commanders  are  required  to  publicize  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  counsd  individuals  on  its  timely  use  to  hdp 
personnel  avoid  legal  entanglement  of  their  personal  affairs. 
This  subject  is  discussed  further  at  Appraidix  II. 

Transportation. — ^The  Department  of  Defense  is  currently 
testing  an  innovative  program  designed  to  improve  the 
service  of  household  goods  carriers ;  the  program  is  expected 
to  be  adopted  throughout  the  Armed  Forces  by  July  1976. 
The  central  diement  of  this  program  is  a  C5arrier  Evaluation 
and  Reporting  System  through  which  the  consumer  pro¬ 
vides  information  on  the  quality  of  the  service  provided  by 
the  carrier.  Through  the  availability  of  this  information, 
carriers  are  encouraged  to  improve  their  service,  to  monitor 
the  performance  of  their  agents  and  to  provide  properly 
managed  effective  transportati<m.  Failure  to  c<xiq>ly  could 
resutt  in  the  carrier’s  loss  of  contract  or  reduction  of 
awards. 

Based  on  complaints  from  its  personnel,  D^;>artment  of 
^Defense  representatives  have  appeared  before  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  when  transportation  companies 
have  attempted  to  force  these  individuals  to  pay  transpor- 
tatirai  charges  rai  shipments  which  were  lost  or  destroyed 
enroute.  Additionally,  relief  has  been  sought  through  the 
Commission  from  drcumstances  wherein  individuals  failed 
to  receive  their  automobiles  or  damage  payments  when  inter¬ 
state  shipment  has  been  used.  These  and  other  broad  rep¬ 
resentations  bdTore  the  Oommlssian  have  resulted  in  im¬ 
proved  service  and  lower  rates  overaU. 

Other  actions,  generated  indirectly  by  consumers,  have 
caused  Defense  Department  presentation  before  the  CivU 
Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission.  For  example:  The  nation’s  airlines  have  over  the 
years  maintained  reduced  fares  for  military  personnel  by 
filing  su<h  fares  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  These 
fares  were  initially  instituted  and  supported  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense.  In  other  cases,  the  D^artment  of  De¬ 
fense  has  smarted  the  craitinuation  of  low  fares  and 
overseas  charter  fiights  applicable  to  Department  of  Defense 
personnel  and  the  general  public. 

Consumer  Product  Standards. — Defense  personn^  are 
protected  as  consumers  by  the  establishment  of  minimum 
standards  for  Defense  purchases  of  products  or  services 
available  in  Defense  Resale  Activities.  These  standards  are 
frequently  thereafter  applied  to  civilian  consumers  by  the 
affected  firms.  The  Department  of  Defense  also  conducts 
product  research,  conducts  tests  and  inspects  materials  to 
assure  that  the  required  standards  are  met.  These  stand¬ 
ards  or  "specifications”  become  generally  accepted  in  indus¬ 
try  and  often  favorably  affect  the  product  available  to  the 
public. 

Housing. — It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  the  civilian  community  will  be  the  primary  source  of 
housing  for  military  families.  'The  absence  of  adequate  hous¬ 
ing  in  a  community  constitutes  the  basis  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  onbase  housing  construction.  The  standard  of  ade¬ 
quacy  applied  in  evaluating  housing  tor  military  families 
contributes  to  improved  conditions  in  rental  properties.  The. 
Department  of  Defense  recently  comi>leted  a  personal  pref¬ 
erence  survey  <rf  military  families  to  determine  their  pre¬ 
ferred  life  style  as  It  relates  to  housing. 
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Health  Programs. — The  provisions  of  medical  facilities 
and  sorrices  for  the  care  of  military  personnel  and  their 
dependents  are  essential  in  maintaining  the  effectiveness  of 
the  military  establiidiment  Their  availability  rates  among 
the  foremost  considerations  of  career  motivated  personnel. 

Of  continning  concern  to  the  Department  of  Defense  is  the 
excellence  of  in-hospital  care  and  out-patient  services.  Pe¬ 
riodic  surveys  among  patients  are  designed  to  solicit  views 
regarding  the  adequacy  of  care  and  service  from  both  tinie- 
liness  and  professional  comi)etence  considerations. 

Recreational  Facilities. — Department  of  Defense  pers(»n- 
nel  use  a  variety  of  recreation  services  provided  on  military 
in.stallations,  including  clubs  and  mes.ses,  athletic  facilities, 
movie  theaters,  craft  shops  and  other  similar  activities. 
Consumer  views  regarding  the  oi>cnition  of  these  activities 
are  generally  obtained  by  steering  groups,  such  as  Advisory 
Councils  elected  by  the  membership,  in  the  case  of  clubs 
and  me.sses,  or  by  the  approi»riate  staff  iM'rsonnel  of  the 
local  command. 

(b)  Opportunities  for  Future  MtH.hanisms.  The  timely,  effet*- 
tive  actions  e.srabli.shed  and  maintained  through  the  current 
mechanisms  are  considered  to  be  appropriate  to  assure  consumer 
representation  in  planning  and  pit)gramming  delil)erations.  Pe¬ 
riodic  reviews  are  now  accomplished  and  will  be  continued  to 
assure  that  effectiveness  is  maintainetl  and  modifications,  as  re¬ 
quired,  are  made. 

2.  Evalaution — (a)  Highlights  of  E.xisting  Mechanisms.  Mili¬ 
tary  consumer  i>articipation  in  the  evaluation  of  existing  and 
proposed  programs  is  general  in  nature  and  begins,  usually,  at 
the  installation  level,  utilizing  numerous  available  mechanisms, 
some  of  which  have  been  previously  described.  Highlights  of 
some  of  these  include : 

Sample  Surveys. — These  surveys  are  conducted  periodi¬ 
cally  on  a  percentage  basis  of  total  personnel. 

Commanders  Conferences. — Provides  a  direct  contact  with 
local  commanders  to  review  and  discuss  any  aspect  of  a 
I)articular  program  or  regulation. 

Inspectors  General.— Interviews  permit  personal  discus¬ 
sions  with  assurances  of  full  consideration  without  fear  of 
retaliatory  action.  ' 

Consumer  Growps.-^Tliesc'  may  be  developed  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis  to  convey  the  combined  views  of  consumers  to  the  local 
commanders. 

On-Base  Clubs. — Wives  clubs  and  other  social  organiza¬ 
tions  often  serve  as  vehicles  for  making  consumer  views 
known  to  local  commanders  or  higher  echelons. 

Response  to  Questionnaires  Distributed  at  Resale 
Sources. — These  documents  frequently  describe  proposed 
changes  in  resale  procedures  affecting  consumers  and  solicit 
their  views  through  responses  to  questions  relating  to  the 
subject. 

Public  Hearings. — These  activities  are  usually  restricted 
to  civil  works  or  civil  defense  matters.  Congressional  hear¬ 
ings  may  on  occasions  be  generated  by  the  Congress  to  se¬ 
cure  the  views  of  the  public  on  particular  plans  or  pro¬ 
cedures  adopted  by  Defense  resale  activities. 

Publication  in  Federal  Register. — Except  for  Department 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  policies  and  procedures  as 
described  In  Appendix  III,  Department  of  Defense  Direc¬ 
tives  (or  regulations)  are  not  generally  In  the  rule  making 
category.  Accordingly,  publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
is  usually  for  the  information,  rather  than  comment,  of  the 
general  public.  Such  publication  provides  a  reaction  to  es¬ 
tablished  policy  whidi  receives  the  consideration  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  activity  concerned. 


(b)  Opportunities  for  Future  Mechanisms.  The  numerous 
methods  by  which  consumers  may  evaluate  policies  require  a 
continuing  assessment  of  existing  procedures  with  a  view  toward 
development  of  innovative  changes.  During  periodic  r**views  this 
need  will  be  emphasized. 

3.  Data  Transmission,  (a)  Highlights  of  Existing  Mecha¬ 
nisms.  Consumer  suggestions  and  comments  are  analyzed  and 
passed  from  appropriate  advisory  groups  and  staff  elements  to 
the  decision  level  which  is  ai)propriate  to  addre.ss  the  consumer 
input.  It  is  at  this  point  that  suggestions  or  comments  are  in¬ 
tegrated  into  the  decision  making  process.  In  many  cases,  this 
is  at  the  local  level,  however,  some  comsumer  comments  must 
ii.iturally  be  considered  at  higher  levels  of  authority. 

(b)  Opportunities  for  Future  Meclianisms.  Tlie  procedures 
now  in  operation  are  effe«*tive  and  will  be  amplified  as  required 
to  assure  the  continued  flow  of  consumer  data  to  appropriate 
staff  levtds. 

4.  Correspondence  and  Complaint  Handling,  (a)  Highlights  <>f 
I'.xisting  Mechanisms.  The  details  of  correspondence  and  com¬ 
plaint  handling  and  corrective  actions  relating  to  the  major  con¬ 
sumer  activities  are  identified  in  appendices  to  this  document  as 
follows:  Military  Exchanges  and  Commissaries — Appendix  1; 
I'ersoual  Commercial  Affairs — Appendix  II. 

In  addition,  all  Department  of  Defense  personnel  military 
and  civilian — have  the  right  to  present  complaints  to  Inspectors 
tieneral  without  fear  of  retaliation.  Procedures  for  handling 
these  complaints  vary  slightly  among  the  Military  Departments. 
'I'liey  are,  however,  essentially  the  same  in  assuring  the  right  of 
each  individual  to  present  his  or  her  complaint  personally,  di¬ 
rectly,  and  in  privacy.  Whenever  possible  complaints  are  re- 
s<dved  locally.  Matters  that  require  resolution  at  higher  levels 
are  i)roperly  dwumented  and  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  staff 
agency.  Responses  from  intermediate  commands  are  carefully 
reviewed  to  assure  completne.ss,  objectivity  and  appropriateness 
of  the  action  taken.  The  availability  of  Inspectors  General  to 
consider  complaints  is  widely  publicized  at  local  levels. 

Further,  members  are  encouraged  to  make  their  complaints 
known  to  their  immediate  superiors  or  to  higher  authorities. 

(b)  Opportunities  for  Future  Mechanisms.  The  continuation 
and  amplification  of  present  procedures  are  viewed  as  accei)t- 
able  for  effectiveness  in  this  area. 

B.  INKOBM  AVION  OUTPUT 

1.  ronununication  to  ronsumers  on  Issues  and  Decisions — (a  » 
Highlights  of  Existing  Mechanisms.  In  general,  military  <*on- 
sumer  groups  are  aware  of  issues  and  pending  decisions  which 
would  affect  them  through  internal  information.  Service  press, 
local  press,  installation  newsletters  and  legislative  releases. 
Final  decisions  are  promulgated  in  various  directives  and  reg¬ 
ulations  issued  at  Department  of  Defense  or  Military  l)«*parl- 
ment  levels. 

(b)  Opportunities  for  Future  Mechanisms.  The  conlinuation 
and  amplification  of  present  procedures  are  viewed  as  accept¬ 
able  for  effectiveness  in  this  area. 

2.  Feedback  to  Consumers  About  Their  Comment.s — (a)  High¬ 
lights  of  Existing  Mechanisms.  Individual  written  comments 
from  consumers  receive  a  direct  reply  from  the  proper  oflic<>. 
In  addition,  responsible  l<x*al  oflScials  respond,  as  appropriate, 
to  individual  or  group  consumer  suggestions  presented  In  per¬ 
son.  Furthermore,  local  commanders,  or  their  representatives, 
participate  in  on-base  consumer  group  activities  such  a  per¬ 
sonal  advisory  councils  and  wives’  clubs  to  discuss  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  status  of  consumer  suggestions  of  general  interest. 

Changes  which  are  adopted  as  a  result  of  consumer  com¬ 
ments  usually  reach  ttiem  Indirectly  through  the  general  aware- 
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ness  of  the  new  policy.  In  addition,  appropriate  media  is  used 
to  communicate  new  pt^cies  which  hare  widespread  interest. 

If  appropriate,  the  Federal  Register  is  used  to  communicate 
changes  in  Department  of  Defense  policies. 

(b)  Opportunities  for  Future  Mechanisms.  The  current  pro¬ 
cedures  will  be  reviewed  and  amplified  where  necessary. 

3.  (consumer  Education — (a)  Highlights  of  Existing  Mech¬ 
anisms.  A  myriad  of  information  activities  contribute  to  the  con¬ 
tinuing  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  educate  its 
military  members  and  civilian  employees  in  the  many  policies, 
programs,  and  plans  that  affect  them  as  individuals,  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Defense  team,  and  as  consumers. 

The  main  thrust  of  troop  education  in  this  sense  occurs  at 
the  base,  ship  and  unit  levrf,  where  the  troops’  own  commander 
and  his  staff  and  assistants  implement  Defense  policies,  pro¬ 
grams  and  plans,  and  describe  and  explain  them  to  the  troops 
in  face-to-face  information  activities.  These  activities  take  many 
forms,  including  lecture  periods,  commander’s  call  informa¬ 
tion  programs,  question  and  answer  sessions,  telephone  and 
base  newspaper  “hotlines,”  and  informal  discussion. 

Guidance  and  source  materials  for  these  “grass  roots”  level 
troop  education  activities  flow  to  the  commander  from  higher 
command  echelons  in  such  forms  as  directives,  memoranda,  bul¬ 
letins,  and  information  materials  designed  for  his  use  in  these 
activities.  They  are  supplemented  by  a  wide  variety  of  infor¬ 
mation  materials  designed  and  prepared  for  distribution  to, 
and  use  by,  the  individual  member  of  the  Armed  Forces.  These 
materials  range  in  size  and  scope  from  books,  pamphlets  and 
fact  sheets  to  films,  periodicals,  posters,  and  newspapers.  They 
are  produced  and  distributed  at  the  various  levels  of  command 
and  may  be  single-Service  or  multi-Service  oriented. 

In  order  to  insure  that  there  is  a  commonality  in  purpose 
and  information  in  many  areas  that  are  not  parochial  or  single- 
Service-unique,  the  Defense  Department  established  the  OflQce 
of  Information  for  the  Armed  Forces  (lAF)  to  determine  re¬ 
quirements  for  multi-Service  information  program  materials 
and  produce  those  materials  for  use  by  all  the  Services. 

lAF  supports  the  Services’  information  programs  in  these 
areas  through  printed  media  and  materials,  films,  and  radio  and 
television.  Films  and  radio  and  television  news  and  programs, 
of  course,  are  designed  and  disseminated  to  the  mass  audiences 
that  make  up  the  Armed  Forces ;  films  are  shown  in  the  Conti¬ 
nental  United  States  and  overseas,  while  the  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  programming  is  directed  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
overseas  and  aboard  Naval  vessels. 

The  greatest  flexibility  in  distribution,  orientation,  and  use 
of  lAF-produced  information  materials  is  in  printed  media, 
which  can  be  for  commanders  and  staff  officers  only;  for  spe¬ 
cific  staff  Officer  functions  such  as  insurance  counselors, 
CHAMPU 3/health  benefits  counselors,  and  personal  affairs/ 
legal  assistance  officers ;  or  for  mass  distribution  to  individual 
Service  members. 

Without  enumerating  the  lengthy  list  of  printed  materials 
produced  by  lAF  for  multi-Service  use,  some  indication  of  the 
breadth  of  their  scope  can  be  obtained  by  reviewing  briefly 
some  of  them  by  type  and  purpose: 

Commanders  Digest — weekly  periodical  containing  in¬ 
formation  on  a  government  or  Defense  program  or  policy, 
describing  the  policy  or  program  and  its  implementation  by 
DoD  and  the  Military  Services;  distributed  to  military 
unit  commanders  for  their  information  and  use. 

American  Forces  Press  Service  Clip  File — ^weekly  clip 
sheet  of  articles,  features,  photos  and  artwork ;  distributed 
to  the  more  than  1,400  base  and  ship  newspapers  published 
within  the  Armed  Forces  throughout  the  world. 


Defense  Information  Guidance  Series  (DIGS) — a  series 
of  fact  sheets  published  monthly  on  subjects  ranging  from 
health  information  to  consumer  protection  guidance;  dis¬ 
tributed  within  the  Services  in  limited  quantities  tot  re¬ 
printing  or  other  use  at  local  levels  by  commanders  and 
information  officers,  depending  on  their  usefulness  in  local 
information  or  education  pr<^;rams. 

Posters — ^primarily  reinforce  information  messages  and 
programs  disseminated  in  detail  through  other  means. 

Pamphlets — ^wide  ranging  in  subject  matter  according 
to  requirements  determined  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  Military  Department  levels,  which  are  distributed 
widely  within  the  Armed  Forces  to  provide  Armed  Forces 
members.  Distribution  of  these  pamphlets  often  is  made 
during  lecture,  commander’s  call,  or  question-and-answer 
sessions  at  the  unit  level,  when  the  commander  can  empha¬ 
size  specific  points  contained  in  them  and  Insure  that  his 
troops  understand  the  importance  and  value  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  them. 

(b)  Opportunities  for  Future  Mechanisms — The  current  pro¬ 
cedures  are  considered  effective  and  will  be  reviewed  periodi¬ 
cally. 

V.  Depaetment  of  Defense  Activities  Which  Impact 
Significantly  on  the  Civilian  Community 
Coordination  With  Regulatory  Agencies. — The  presentations 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Ovll  Aeronautics 
Board  and  Federal  Communications  Commission  referred  to  in 
Section  IV  above,  in  addition  to  positively  affecting  Defense 
personnel  have  resulted,  in  some  cases,  in  more  favorable  rates 
for  members  of  the  civilian  community. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  made  presenta¬ 
tions  before  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  as  follows :  Under  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  (P.L.  91-275  enacted  12  August  1970) 
the  provisions  of  former  Title  39,  United  States  Code  (USO)  re¬ 
lating  to  mail  classification  and  postage  rates  were  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  newly  created  Postal  Rate  Commission. 
In  January  1973,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  (USPS)  filed  a  request 
with  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  to  establish  a  new  Mall  Classi¬ 
fication  Schedule.  Review  of  the  proposed  USPS  Mall  Cfiassifica- 
tion  Schedule  disclosed  several  imperfections  relating  to  the 
application  of  postage  rates  to  certain  military  mail.  In  order 
to  correct  sudi  inequitable  postage  rates,  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  petitioned  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  to  intervene  in  the 
proceeding  (Docket  No.  MC  73-1).  Necessary  presentatiems 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  and  a  favor¬ 
able  disposition  of  the  matter  is  expected.  This  is  expected  to 
result  in  reduced  but  equitable  postage  rates  for  certain  mailings 
by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  general  public. 

Consumer  Product  Information  Program. — The  Department  of 
Defense  participates  in  a  government-wide  Consumer  Informa¬ 
tion  Program.  This  program  is  designed  to  share  with  the  civil¬ 
ian  community  the  product  knowledge  gained  throu^  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  testing  of  products  purchased  for  its  own  use. 
That  information  is  provided  to  the  General  Services  Adminis¬ 
tration  which  is  responsible  for  its  public  dissemination. 

Housing. — The  Department  of  Defense  in  coc^eration  with  the 
Energy  and  Research  Development  Agency  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  intends  to  conduct  an 
initial  demonstration  of  Solar  Heating  systems  in  50  military 
family  housing  units  at  various  locations  throughout  the  Con¬ 
tinental  United  States.  The  objective  of  this  effort  is  to  provhte 
early  operational  data  and  other  application  Information  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  National  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Denumstration 
Program  under  the  Energy  Researdi  and  Development  Agency. 
Commercially  available  solar  heating  and  water  heating  booster 
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systems  will  be  selected  and  adapted  for  use  In  60  selected  mlli* 
tary  family  housing  units  (85  new  and  16  existing)  at  raiious 
locations  throughout  the  Continental  United  States.  Hie  prime 
goal  is  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  the  sdected  systems 
to  reduce  energy  consumption  in  residential  buildings  while 
maintaining  quality  architectural  design.  The  results  may  be 
applied  to  both  military  and  civilian  housing. 

CivU  Defence  Preparedness. — ^The  Director,  Defense  Civil 
Preparedness  Agency  is  responsible  for  preparing  plans  and  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  Civil  Defense  of  the  United  States.  This  involves 
providing  for  all  types  disasters — including  natural  and  other 
peacetime  disasters.  The  Director  and  his  staff  work  closely  with 
representatives  of  other  Federal  and  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  in  providing  guidance  and  assistance  for  the  development 
of  emergency  operating  capabilities.  The  primary  objective  is 
to  make  the  citizens  in  the  community  better  prepared  to  protect 
life  and  property  in  the  event  of  a  threatened  or  actual  attack 
or  disaster  of  any  type.  A  recent  improvement  in  participatory 
management  procedures  of  the  Agency  accords  first  considera¬ 
tion  to  local  community  needs  in  the  overall  objectives  of  the 
national  program.  These  needs  are  screened  through  the  States, 
appropriate  Regions  of  the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency 
-and  thereafter  referred  to  Headquarters,  Defense  Civil  Pre¬ 
paredness  Agency.  The  improved  system  recognizes  that  emer¬ 
gency  preparedness  needs  and  effort  necessarily  vary  with  each 
level  of  organization,  such  as — the  citiztm — the  community — ^the 
State  and — the  Nation. 

As  part  of  the  total  Civil  Defense  Preparedness  effort,  the 
Director  is  authorized  to  publicly  disseminate  appropriate  civil 
defense  information  by  all  appropriate  means.  Numerous  pub¬ 
lications  are  disseminated  to  and  are  available  to  the  public 
at  local  and  state  civic  preparedness  agencies.  In  addition,  a  bi¬ 
monthly  magazine  “Foresight”  which  provides  a  forum  for  the 
exchange  of  information  and  ideas  on  civil  preparedness 
throughout  the  United  States,  is  available  upon  request  from 
the  Headquarters,  Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agency,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

Civil  Works  Program, — The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  respon- 
silde  for  the  Civil  Works  Program  as  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  (Ifivil 
Works  Program  is  to  provide  benefits  to  the  American  public. 
The  program  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Appendix  HI. 

VI.  Rkcommendations 

The  current  program  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  military  consumers  views  has  proved  to  be 
effective  in  meeting  the  requirements,  of  Department  of  Defense 
personnel.  There  is,  however,  a  need  to  assure  a  continuation 
of  this  effectiveness.  A  thorough  review  of  existing  mechanims 
and  the  resulting  development  of  additional  mechanisms,  where 
necessary,  should  accomplish  this  purpose.  Accordingly,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  proposes  to : 

1.  Reemphasize  existing  mechanisms. 

2.  Initiate  a  review  within  the  Military  Departments  and 
Overseas  Commands  to  evaluate  existing  mechanisms  and 
institute  dianges,  where  necessary,  with  emphasis  on  the 
following  areas  of  concern :  (a)  Bfiicient  measurement,  re¬ 
cording,  transmittal  and  use  of  consumer  expressions  of  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  dissatisfaction;  (b)  locals  Intermediate  and 
Departmental  organizational  structure  and  procedures  for 
prompt  consideration  of  consumer  reactions  or  suggestions ; 
(c)  availability  of  forums  for  the  communication  of  con¬ 
sumers  views ;  (d)  communication  of  Departmental  or  local 
decisions  to  consumers ;  (e)  maintenance  of  data  received 
from  consumers  or  consumer  groups ;  (f )  opportunities  for 
innovative  changes  of  existing  mechanisms;  (g)  effective¬ 
ness  of  consumer  education  techniques;  (h)  qualitative 


standards  In  local  implementation  of  consumer  advisory 

and  representation  systems. 

Although  the  above  areas  will  receive  particular  emphasis  the 
review  will  micompass  all  phases  of  consumer  representation 
me<^anisms.  It  will  be  scheduled  to  begin  during  Demeber  1975 
and  the  anticipated  completion  date  is  June  1976.  Subsequent  to 
the  review,  it  is  exi)ected  that  updated  policy  guidance  regarding 
this  subject  will  be  provided  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
appropriate  operating  elements. 

Appendix  I 

CONSUMER  RELATIONS  ACTTIVITIES  IN  MILITARY  EXCHANOES  AND 
COMMISSARY  STORES 

The  first  portion  of  this  appendix  deals  with  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  Exchange  System  (AAFES)  ;  the  second  part  deals 
with  Army  and  Air  Force  actions  relating  to  commissary 
stores;  the  final  portion  discusses  the  Navy  Resale  System  ac¬ 
tions  concerning  both  exchange  and  commissary  operations. 

Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  System 

1.  Background. — In  1969,  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange 
Service  (AAFES)  conducted  a  worldwide  customer  attitude 
survey.  Results  revealed  many  customers  had  little  or  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  exchange,  its  operations  and  the  constraints  which 
infiuence  merchandise  and  services  provided.  A  Customer  Rela¬ 
tions  Branch  was  established  in  an  effort  to  build  and  maintain 
effective  communication  channels  with  customers.  In  April 
1972,  a  reorganization  of  headquarters  AAFES  brought 
together  all  elements  of  the  headquarters  concerned  with  com¬ 
munication  to  customers  into  one  unified  element— The  Com¬ 
mand  and  Public  Relations  Division.  Numerous  programs  were 
started,  culminating  in  an  image  improvement  pre^ram.  This 
gained  farther  momentum  under  the  present  AAFES  Commander 
who  directed  emphasis  on  person-to-person  contact  in  all  areas 
to  better  Identify  with  the  exchange  customer. 

2.  Methods  of  Obtaining  Customer  Opinions, — (a)  Customer 
Opinion  Surveys  range  in  scope  from  worldwide  surveys  to 
customer  opinion  area  samplings  on  specific  subjects.  A  world¬ 
wide  survey  of  active  duty  personnel  was  conducted  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1974,  by  the  Army  and  Air  Force  for  the  AAFES.  The 
purpose  of  this  survey  was  to  measure  customer  use  and  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  exchange  service.  The  questionnaire,  with  slight 
modifications,  will  now  be  mailed  to  5,000  Army  and  Air  Force 
retired  personnel  to  arrive  at  an  overall  assessment  of  Oie  degree 
of  mission  accomplishment.  Small,  random  samplings  (2r>0- 
600)  of  customer  opinion  on  special  merchandising  and  services 
subjects  are  conducted  in  selected  areas  to  assist  procurement 
and  operational  elements  of  AAFES. 

(b)  The  Customer  Direct  Line  to  the  Commander  program 
invites  customers  to  offer  their  opinions.  The  customer  com¬ 
municates  directly  with  the  Commander,  AAFES,  through  use 
of  a  two-part  prepaid  postcard  available  at  selected  exchanges. 
The  program  is  rotated  to  another  exchange  every  fourth  month. 
The  customer  receives  an  immediate  telephone  response  from  the 
local  exchange  manager  and  a  follow-up  letter  from  a  high 
ranking  staff  oflScer.  The  commander  and  pertinent  division 
directors  review  each  comment  and  response  to  assure  customer 
satisfaction. 

(c)  Customer  Correspondence. — Letters  to  this  headquarters 
concern  every  aspect  of  AAFES  operations.  Each  letter  is  re¬ 
viewed  with  the  exchange  involved  and  the  customer  receives 
an  immediate  reply  or  acknowledgement.  Even  the  most  ex¬ 
aggerated  complaint  often  indicates  an  area  in  the  exchange 
where  improvement  can  be  made.  The  commander  and  pertinent 
divimon  directors  review  each  customer  letter  and  respwise. 
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(d)  The  Customer  Comment  Program. — Comment  boxes, 
forms  and  a  writing  ledge  are  placed  in  the  entrance  area  of  each 
major  exdiange  outlet  The  customer  communicates  his  sugges¬ 
tions,  or  merchandise  wants,  to  exchange  management  and  is 
guaranteed  a  response  in  seven  working  days.  Comments  that 
cannot  be  answered  locally  are  forwarded  to  the  region  or 
AAFES  headquarters  for  a  resimnse. 

(e)  The  No-Notioe  Evaluation  Program. — ^The  purpose  of  this 
program  is  to  secure  a  meaningful  assessment  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  AAFES  customer  service  effort  Teams  of  military 
and  civilian  personnel  are  dispatched  weekly  to  make  unan¬ 
nounced  visits  to  exchanges.  During  the  greater  portion  of  the 
visit  they  remain  unidentified  and  view  the  exchange  operations 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  customer.  Such  facets  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  as  general  facility  appearance,  store  housekeeping,  ade¬ 
quacy  of  stock  assortments  and  courtesy  and  knowledgeabillty 
of  customer  contact  personnel  are  abserved  and  evaluated.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  other  portion  of  the  visit,  the  team  discusses  Its  findings 
with  the  exchange  manager  and.  In  coordination  with  the  Instal¬ 
lation  commander,  interviews  a  typical  group  of  customers. 
These  include  married  and  single  personn^,  both  officer  and 
enlisted,  male  and  female,  and  ethnic  representation.  At  these 
customer  interviews,  comments  regarding  the  service  provided 
by  the  local  exchange  are  solicited.  Upon  return  frtnn  a  visit,  a 
detailed  evaluation  report  covering  all  actlvitlee  visited  and 
interviews  of  managers  and  customers  is  prepared.  Following 
the  preparation  of  the  report,  the  Commander,  AAFES,  and 
staff  are  briefed  at  the  weekly  staff  meeting.  The  report  is  th«i 
forwarded  to  the  exchange  region  chief  for  appropriate  action. 
In  the  letter  accompanying  the  report,  the  region  chief  is 
directed  to  contact  the  customers  interviewed  and  express  ap¬ 
preciation  for  participation  in  a  program  designed  to  improve 
exchange  service.  Semiannually,  a  list  of  the  most  common 
customer  complaints  and  deficiencies  observed  during  evaluation 
visitB  is  forwarded  to  AAFES  region  chiefs  and  overseas  com¬ 
manders  for  information  and  appropriate  action. 

(f)  Customer  Participation  in  Merchandise  Procurement. — 
As  a  means  of  enlisting  the  customer  point  of  view,  selected  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  and  dependents  are  invited  to  pfirticipato  in 
merchandise  clinics  and  selection  panels  at  region,  headquarters 
and  overseas  lev^s.  Customer  involvement  in  this  iMX>gram  in- 
dndes  participation  in  selection  of  outdoor-living  merchandise, 
ladles’  wear,  small  appliances,  children’s  wear,  footwear  and 
luggage. 

(g)  Boards  and  Councils. — Regulations  provide  that  an  in¬ 
stallation  commander  may  call  upon  military  and  dependent 
personnel  for  advice  on  exchange  activities.  This  group,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  cross-section  of  base  personnd,  including  wives’ 
clubs’  representatives,  meets  with  the  installation  commander 
and  the  exchange  manager  on  a  regular  basis.  They  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  improving  exchange  operations  and  generaUy 
“voice”  the  various  customer  attitudes  that  are  prevalent  on 
the  installation.  This  is  not  to  say  that  individual  patrons 
cannot  make  suggestions  for  improving  operations  or  express 
personal  dissatisfaction.  However,  it  is  often  found  that  sug¬ 
gestions  offered  by  the  advisory  group  compliments  the  needs 
and  desires  expressed  by  individual  iwitrons.  Each  AAFES 
region  is  responsible  for  hosting  a  regional  Commanders’  Ex¬ 
change  Council.  This  is  a  military  council  composed  of  installa¬ 
tion  commanders.  The  exchange  region  chief  is  an  ex-officio 
member  without  vote.  The  council  functions  as  an  advisory  and 
coordinating  body  and  assists  in  the  resolution  of  operational 
and  technical  problems  that  cannot  be  solved  at  the  local  leveL 
Here  the  Installation  commanders  express  the  desires  of  their 
pers(Hinel  to  the  exchange  region  chief  that  is  responsible  for 
supporting  their  base/post  exchange.  The  installation  advisory 


group’s  role  here  Involves  helping  to  insure  that  the  commander 
is  aware  of  the  various  customer  attitudes  prevalent  at  his 
installation.  By  directive,  the  Commander,  A.4FES,  is  the  execu¬ 
tive  agent  for  the  Board  of  Directors  for  administration  of  the 
AAFES.  'The  Board  consists  of  general  officers  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  and  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force.  The 
councils  and  advisory  groups  serve  as  direct  advisors  to  manage¬ 
ment  and,  as  such,  directly  to  the  Commander,  AAFES. 

(h)  Customer  Participation  Conferences. — To  establish  and 
maintain  close  contact  with  senior  NCO’s  of  both  the  Army 
and  Air  Force,  AAFES  has  an  on-going  program  of  orientation 
briefings  at  exchange,  region,  overseas  systems  and  headquarters 
levels.  Conferees  are  briefed  on  all  phases  of  exchange  operating 
philost^hy  and  participate  in  question  and  answer  sessions. 
The  meetings  generate  a  candid  exchange  of  information  which 
assists  AAFES  in  gaining  more  insight  about  customer  problems 
and  desires.  In  addition,  AAFES  personnel  carry  the  message 
to  other  groups  such  as  newcomers’  orientations,  wives’  clubs, 
NOO  leadership  schools,  and  to  other  organized  groups.  Including 
those  of  Army  and  Air  Force  retired  i)ersonnel.  Opinions  and 
recommendations  received  at  operational  and  command  levels 
are  acted  upon  to  assure  that  necessary  corrective  action  is  taken 
whenever  possible  to  improve  customer  service. 

3.  Communications. — The  high  turnover  of  military  personnel 
and  movement  of  troops  presents  a  communication  problem  that 
is  unique  to  military  service  oriented  organizations.  Past  surveys 
and  experience  in  customer  relations  reveal  that  AAFES  patrons 
lack  knowledge  of  the  exchange  service  and  the  Oongressionai 
limitations  under  whi<ffi  it  operates.  Here  lies  a  source  of 
some  customer  dissatisfaction.  Efforts  to  inform  the  customer 
are  as  follows  and  include  the  aforementioned  orientation  brief¬ 
ings  and  responses  to  customer  correspondence. 

(a)  Military  Oriented  Netes  Media  Releases. — Highest  prioiv 
ity  has  been  given  to  a  media  relations  program  that  encom¬ 
passes  national,  major  military,  unit  and  base,  trade  and  ethni¬ 
cally  oriented  publicationa  This  multi-faceted  release  of  in¬ 
formation  includes:  AAFES  policy  announcements,  informa¬ 
tion  about  new  programs,  public  service  announcements  on 
hazardous  merchandise,  recalls,  and  announcements  of  sched¬ 
uled  merchandise  events.  To  illustrate  the  extent  of  this  ac¬ 
celerated  program,  in  1971,  some  63  news  releases  were  dis¬ 
patched.  Last  year,  over  280  news  releases  were  distributed 
to  reach  authorized  AAFES  patrons  throughout  the  world.  Dis¬ 
tribution  has  been  increased  to  include  many  publications  for 
military  retirees,  reservists,  National  Guard  and  other  groups 
who  make  up  the  AAFES  clientele.  Efforts  to  inform  the  AAFES 
have  not  been  limited  to  official  announcements  from  this  head¬ 
quarters.  The  upward  trend  in  news  releases  has  served  as 
impetus  for  a  burgeoidng  two-way  communication  that  has  seen 
reporters  seek  and  obtain  a  variety  of  interviews  with  the 
CJommander,  AAFES,  and  top  executives.  Exchange  personnel 
have  also  appeared  on  American  Forces  Network  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  programs  to  further  tell  the  AAFES  story. 

(b)  Merchandise  and  Services  SpecUH  Event  Puhlicity. — The 
scheduled  events  (merchandise  and  services)  are  published  in 
brochures  that  are  given  to  customers  on  CONUS  military 
installations,  normally  while  sh<^ing  in  an  exchange  facility. 
The  effort  in  CONUS  is  low  key  compared  to  commercial  estab¬ 
lishments  and  the  main  purpose  is  to  inform  customers  of 
merchandise  availability.  The  AAFES  “Rain  Check”  Program 
offers  the  customer  a  guarantee  that  specially  priced  items  will 
be  available  as  advertised,  or  a  similar  item  of  equal  value  will 
be  made  available  if  ordered  during  the  specified  sale  period. 
In-store  posters,  signs,  public  address  systems,  and  Post/Base 
dally  bulletin  announcements  are  also  used  to  publicize  the 
event. 
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(c)  "Plain  Talk”  Flyers  and  Folders. — To  improve  customer 
knowledge  of  exchange  operations,  a  series  of  institutional  In¬ 
formation  "handouts”  are  made  available  to  explain  AAFSS 
policies,  procedures  and  limitations  that  effect  customer 
shopping. 

(d)  Welcome  Booklets. — Tlie  booklets  are  customized  for  the 
individual  exchange  and  include  listings  of  services  available, 
operating  hours,  and  a  facility  map  of  exchange  operations  at 
a  particular  military  installation.  Orientation  booklets  titled 
“AAFES  and  You”  are  also  supplied  to  new  customer  arrivals. 

(e)  Exchange  Travel  Guides. — Customers  traveling  in  Europe 
are  informed  of  exchange  facility  locations  along  the  route 
through  a  booklet  published  by  AAFES,  Europe.  The  guide  in¬ 
cludes  health  tips,  camping  aids,  rules  of  the  road,  mileage 
charts  and  many  other  helpful  bits  of  information  to  help  service 
I)ersonnel  enjoy  their  travels  in  a  foreign  country.  Exchange 
Way  Travel  Cards  are  also  published  for  the  military  traveler 
In  CONUS. 

(f)  The  Commander's  Digest. — A  publication  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  recently  devoted  an  entire  issue  to  AAFES  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  a  better  understanding  of  its  policies, 
procedures  and  programs.  This  publication  is  distril>uted  to  all 
Military  Commanders  and  key  personnel. 

(g)  Letters  to  the  Editor  of  Military  and  Commercial  News¬ 
papers. — Great  importance  has  been  placed  on  speedy  and 
factual  responses  to  comments  emanating  from  customers.  These 
frank  and  open  responses  are  part  of  the  AAFES  Commander’s 
policy  of  “telling  it  like  it  is”  to  increase  customer  understand¬ 
ing  about  the  Exchange  Service  and  its  policies. 

(h)  Commander's  Newsletter. — The  Commander,  AAFES, 
publishes  a  quarterly  jiewsletter  which  is  distributed  to  Major 
Commands,  Division/Wing  Commanders,  Base  Commander,  Na¬ 
tional  Guard,  and  Reserve  elements  of  both  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force.  It  deals  with  major  plans,  programs  and  problems 
in  the  AAFES.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  keep  the  com¬ 
manders  current  on  AAFES  activities,  to  provide  them  an 
insight  Into  the  problems  confronting  the  AAFES,  and  to  inform 
and  solicit  their  assistance  in  resolving  related  problems. 

4.  Current  AAFES  Programs  Implemented  as  a  Result  of 
Customer  Comments  Are  as  Follows. — In  a  recent  Progress  Re¬ 
port  for  Commanders,  the  Commander,  AAFES,  stated  that  con¬ 
tinued  Improvement  in  customer  service,  and  increased  efficiency 
of  operation  are  twin  objectives  of  AAFES. 

(a)  Money  Saver  Program. — This  program  was  originally 
established  in  June  1973  to  respond  to  the  ever  increasing  custo¬ 
mer  demand  for  a  lower  price  line  of  quality  merchandise. 
Money  Saver  items  are  available  throughout  AAFES  main  retail 
stores  and  representative  items  are  included  in  most  categories 
of  merchandise.  To  further  AAFES  concern  for  the  prevailing 
economic  conditions  that  low  income  service  personnel  and  their 
families  face.  Money  Saver  menu  “specials”  are  offered  in  food 
facilities  every  Monday.  The  “specials”  are  priced  at  15%  below 
the  normal  exchange  price.  Money  Saver  tools  are  also  offered 
in  auto  parts  stores.  Since  its  conception.  Money  Saver  Items 
have  received  wide  customer  acceptance,  resulting  in  the  stock- 
age  of  increased  assortments  of  merchandise  under  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Money  Saver  mini-store  displays  have  been  established 
at  AAFES  CONUS  exchange  r^on  offices  to  keep  commanders 
apprised  of  the  program  and  selected  items  are  now  available 
for  display  in  officer,  NCO  and  service  clubs  and  retail  stores  to 
familiarize  customers  with  the  program. 

(b)  Extra  Dividends. — Customer  demand  for  specially  priced 
merchandise  to  fill  his  everyday  needs  is  fulfilled  in  the  Extra 
Dividend  Program.  Features  Include  a  wide  variety  of  high  vol¬ 
ume  retail  items  that  are  temi>orarily  reduced  in  price.  Items 


Included  In  this  program  represent  exceptional  savings  to 
exchange  eustomevk 

(e)  Price  Change  PoUoy. — Late  in  1974,  AAFES  implemented 
a  new  policy  whirii  rilminated  price  increases  of  “on-hand”  mer¬ 
chandise  when  a  supplier’s  cost  price  increase  is  received.  Sup¬ 
plier’s  cost  price  decreases  are  immediatriy  refiected  in  the 
selling  price  of  on-hand  merchandise.  This  policy  (ffiange  was 
implemented  in  response  to  customer  concern  over  price  increases 
noted  on  merchandise  that  had  been  reticketed  on  store  shelves. 

(d)  Automotive  "Package  Pricing.” — New  automotive  “pack¬ 
age  pricing”  policies  were  adopted  by  AAFES  In  1974.  This 
policy  calls  for  a  single  all-inclusive  customer  price  for  selected 
tyi)es  of  repair  work  such  as  brake  repairs,  tune-ups,  lube  and 
oil  changes,  and  front  end  alignment.  The  price  includes  both 
parts  and  labor  and  normally  applies  to  all  makes  and  models  of 
U.S.  manufactured  cars.  The  adoption  of  the  package  program 
eliminates  customer  confusion  and  makes  it  easier  to  compare 
prices  with  commercial  establishments. 

(e)  Food  Pricing  Policy  Change. — AAFES  reviewed  and 
changed  its  food  pricing  policy  in  re.sponse  to  customer  com¬ 
plaints  alH)ut  high  prices  in  cafeterias  and  .snackt)ars. 

(f)  "Self-Service”  Oasoline. — AAFES  has  moved  strongly  into 
“self-service”  gasoline  dlsi)ensing  In  service  stations.  Facilities 
iiave  been  converted  at  nearly  all  CONUS  installations,  except 
where  “self-service”  is  prohibited  by  state  or  local  laws.  Custom¬ 
ers  exi^ect  this  service  and  benefit  through  lower  gasoline  prices. 

(g)  Minority  Croup  Products  and  Service. — AAFEIS  response 
to  special  requirements  and  unique  services  of  this  group  of 
customers  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  a  Minority  Group 
Products  and  Services  Office  at  that  headquarters.  AAFES  is 
resi)onsible  for  reviewing  this  .si)ecialized  market  and  for  dev«*l- 
oping  store  stock  assortment  listings  that  appeal  to  minority 
group  customers.  AAFES  is  directly  supported  by  project  offices 
located  in  each  region  and  major  overseas  exchanges. 

(h)  Black  Hair  Program. — This  on-going  program  was 
started  in  1970  to  insure  that  AAFES  barbers  and  beauticians 
throughout  the  worldwide  system  was  trained  and  qualifl<>d  in 
haircare  service  for  black  patrons.  AAFES  contracts  for  a  bi¬ 
monthly  publication  titled :  “Curly  Cues”  to  keep  these  employees 
aware  of  the  latest  st.vling  and  techniques  in  haircare.  Specified 
ethnic  products  are  required  in  every  barber  and  beauty  shop. 

(i)  AAFES  Distribution  Centers. — ^The  establishment  of  a 
Fashion  Distribution  Center  in  1973  has  enabled  AAFES  to 
make  timely  distribution  of  fashion  and  seasonal  clotldng  assort¬ 
ments  balanced  as  to  styles,  sizes,  colors  and  fabrics  appropriate 
to  climatic  conditions  throughout  the  worldwide  system.  Three 
hundred  and  four  retail  stores  throughout  the  world  receive 
weekly  shipments  from  this  center.  High  volume  exchanges 
receive  multiple  shipments  each  week  from  the  center  in  Arling¬ 
ton,  Texas.  In  July  1974,  AAFES  activated  another  center  to 
support  the  high  volume  sales  experienced  in  the  Money  Saver 
Program.  Its  success  lead  to  expansion  of  this  distribution  center 
to  include  additional  cat^ories  such  as :  ladies’  handbags,  hos¬ 
iery,  small  leather  goods  and  neckties.  This  center  is  now  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  Specialized  Distribution  Center  and  is  located  at 
Fort  Gillem,  Georgia. 

(j)  AAFES  Sewing  Centers. — AAFES  sewing  centers  were 
established  in  1974  and  expanded  in  1975  in  resimnse  to  cuet<Mner 
demand  for  lower  priced  dothing.  This  program  la  now  geared 
to  meet  the  total  needs  of  the  military  "home  sewer”  in  215  cen¬ 
ters  throughout  the  worldwide  systems.  Special  emphasis  Is 
placed  on  training  to  ensure  professional  customer  service  at 
each  center.  In  addition,  AAFES  now  conducts  sewing  seminars 
with  factory  trained  personnel  to  assist  both  customers  and 
employees  in  the  latest  sewing  techniques. 
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(k)  Catalog  Sales  Center. — In  December  1974,  central  ccmtn^ 
and  mechanization  of  all  AAFES  mail  order  catidogs  be^an  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Catalog  Sales  Center  (CSC)  at  the 
Dallas  headquarters.  By  27  January  1975,  the  CSC  was  process¬ 
ing  all  orders  and  customer  inquiries  for  the  American  Show¬ 
case  AATES,  Europe,  and  AAFES,  Pacific,  catalogs.  The  new 
system  has  also  improved  customer  service  through  more  timely 
customer  refund  and  claims  handling  by  the  CSC.  Earlier  in  the 
fiscal  year,  authority  was  granted  to  distribute  the  two  overseas 
catalogs  to  all  overseas  customers  under  a  reciprocal  program. 

(l)  Sale  of  Convenience  Items  in  Food  Outlets. — Since  many 
military  personnel  are  unable  to  patronize  exchange  retail  stores 
due  to  their  duty  hours  or  work  location.  AAFES  has  added  a 
limited  assortment  of  convenience  items  for  sale  in  food  activi¬ 
ties.  Available  ^ace  and  customer  demand  determine  the  assort¬ 
ment.  The  improved  service  is  reflected  in  higher  sales  in  many 
food  outlets  by  as  much  is  15  percent  without  impacting  on 
retail  store  sales. 

(m)  Mall  Shopping  Concept. — AAFES  new  exchange  con¬ 
struction  continued  through  FY  75,  reaching  a  high  level  of 
customer  convenience  and  comfort.  To  further  improve  the  ex¬ 
change  shopping  environment,  while  faced  with  escalating  costs, 
AAFES  has  altered  its  approach  and  will  use  the  mall  concept. 
This  approach  brings  concessions  or  service  activities  on  the 
inside,  opening  off  a  single  corridor  or  mall.  AAFES  engineering 
studies  indicate  greater  savings  can  be  achieved  in  construction 
costs  as  well  as  operating  expenses.  The  mall  type  centers  allow 
for  a  more  simple  and  economical  building,  less  expanse  of  glass 
and  better  energy  conservation.  Exchange  customers  benefit 
from  the  concept  of  one-stop  shopping  in  a  quality  facility. 

(n)  Promotional  Event  Policy  Change. — Customer  response  to 
an  Anniversary  Sale  Opinion  Survey  suggested  a  “i>ercentage 
off”  type  sale  similar  to  others  used  by  leading  commercial  re¬ 
tailers.  AAFES  responded  with  a  special  one-day  bonus  sale 
designated  as  “Wonderful  Wednesday”  on  11  December  1974. 
The  bonus  included  a  10%  reduction  in  the  selling  price  of  all 
retail  merchandise,  including  previously  marked  down  items  and 
“extra  dividends.”  Customers  realized  a  visible  savings  totaling 
$2,651,858  on  regularly  stocked  merchandise.  The  sale  received 
wide  customer  acceptance  and  similar  events  are  now'  a  regular 
part  of  the  AAFES  promotional  event  plan. 

(o)  Facility  Provisions  for  the  Physically  Handicapped  Cus¬ 
tomers. — In  response  to  customer  requests  for  facility  improve¬ 
ments  to  aid  them  in  shopping,  AAFES  established  mandatory 
requirements  for  all  facilities  that  are  frequently  patronized 
by  handicapped  customers.  The  improvements  include :  an  ap¬ 
propriate  numl)er  of  parking  spaces  that  are  conveniently  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  facility  and  with  sufficient  space  for  individuals 
in  wheelchairs  to  get  in  and  out  of  automobiles  onto  a  level  sur¬ 
face,  curb  ramps,  non-slip  floor  surfaces  and  32"  width  entrance 
doors  to  accommodate  w'heelchairs.  Doors  in  customer  use  areas 
that  are  potentially  hazardous  for  customers  with  sight  difficulty 
are  specially  equipped  with  special  handles  that  are  quickly 
Identifiable  to  touch.  Additional  requirements  for  new  construc¬ 
tions  include  extra  wide  sidewalks  with  a  gradient  no  greater 
than  5  percent,  specially  safety  designed  ramps,  an  extra  wide 
tx^let  stall  with  handrails,  and  specially  designed  stairs,  water 
fountains,  public  telephones,  and  checkout  lanes  with  fire  alarms 
that  are  no  higher  than  48"  from  the  floor. 

(p)  The  “'Hazardous  Merchandise  Program.” — ^Through  close 
fiaison  wdth  Oonsummr  Product  Safety  (Commission  and  other 
United  States  regulatory  protective  agencies,  hazardous,  or  po¬ 
tentially  hazardous  merchandise  is  identified  and  purged  from 
ttM  system.  Oistomers  are  immediately  alerted  through  news 
Tfie&aea  and  the  information  is  shared  with  other  military  serv¬ 


ice  organizations,  thereby  providing  a  protective  umbrella  for 
the  entire  military  shopping  community. 

(q)  Quality  Assurance  Program. — The  purpose  of  the  Quality 
Assurance  Program  is  to  assure  that  customers  receive  the  high¬ 
est  quality  merchandise  within  selected  price  lines.  The  seven 
major  programs  to  support  the  Quality  Assurance  mission  are ; 

(1)  Random  sampling  inspections  performed  worldwide 
at  major  warehouse  sites.  In  addition,  in  (X>NUS,  ten  in¬ 
spectors  perform  in-plant  inspections  which  are  scheduled 
by  the  quality  assurance  element  of  Headquarters  AAFES, 
based  upon  established  priorities. 

(2)  Store  level  insi)ection  program  retpiires  store  clerks 
to  100%  insi)ect  hanging  outerwear  garments. 

(3)  The  Customer  Returned  Defective  Merchandise  Pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  to  capture  data  on  customer  returns  so 
that  corrective  action  can  be  taken. 

(4)  Hazardous  Merchandise  Program  is  designed  to  eval¬ 
uate  and  take  follow-up  action  relative  to  consumer  product 
safety. 

(5)  In-depth  tests  and  analysis  are  conducted  in  support 
of  the  procurement  function. 

(6)  All  diamonds  and  colored  precious  stones  are  subject 
to  evaluation  in  the  well  equipped  gemological  laboratory. 

(7)  The  film  processing  test  program  is  conducted  to 
determine  the  quality  of  work  provided  by  vendors. 

(r)  Overhead  Cost  Reductions. — AFFES  is  tightening  its  belt 
in  an  all-out  effort  to  hold  retail  and  services  sell  prices  to  a 
minimum.  Under  this  program,  overhead  functions  and  man¬ 
power  sources  throughout  the  system  are  being  reduced  by  a 
carefully  executed  series  of  management  actions  to  trim  ex¬ 
penses  while  maintaining  its  present  high  level  of  customer 
service.  This  effort  will  produce  identiflalde  savings  of  $82 
million. 

(s)  “Total  Service  for  the  Total  Force.” — This  is  not  just  a 
trite,  hackneyetl,  well-sounding,  public  relation  phrase,  but  a 
meaningful  goal  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service. 
It  is  a  responsibility  that  is  continuously  stressed  to  enhance 
customer  satisfaction.  This  satisfaction  in  the  merchandise  and 
service  offered  military  personnel  and  their  families  is  guaran¬ 
teed  in  a  posted  policy  statement  signed  by  the  Commander, 
AAFES.  AAFES  interest  in  the  consumer  movement  is  at  an 
all-time  high  as  evidenced  in  part  by  the  participation  of  the 
Chief,  Customer  Relations  Branch,  in  a  Con.sumer  Complaint 
Conference  11-13  September  in  Washington,  D.C.,  that  was 
hosted  by  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  Consumer  Affairs,  and  the  Georgetown  University. 

Army  and  Air  Force  Commissary  Stores 

1.  Through  the  use  of  a  number  of  methods,  described  below, 
consumer  input  is  actively  sought  by  managerial  personnel  of 
commissary  stores.  This  input  is  considered  and  worthw’hile 
suggestions  are  implemented : 

(a)  Commissary  Store  Advisory  Councils  composed  of 
patrons,  meet  i)eriodically  with  store  managers  to  offer  sug¬ 
gestions  on  store  procedures  and  merchandise  to  be  stocked. 

(b)  Individual  Want  Slips  are  available  in  commissary 
stores  to  enable  consumers  to  express  their  desires  for  spe¬ 
cific  brands  of  merchandise  to  be  carried. 

(c)  Customer  Suggestion  Boxes  are  available  in  com¬ 
missary  stores  for  use  by  individual  consumers  in  offering 
recommendations  and  suggestions. 

(d)  Commissary  Stores  Newsletters  provide  consumers 
information  about  new  merchandise,  “best  buys,”  operating 
hours,  policies  and  procedures. 
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(e)  BaUy  Bulletins  Notices  advise  patrons  of  operating 
hours,  store  holidays  and  other  general  information. 

(f )  Commercial  Enterprise  Newspapers  and  Magazines. — 
Free  publications,  supported  by  revenue  from  advertisers, 
offer  consumer  information  to  commissary  store  patrons 
based  on  news  releases  and  other  sources  available  to  the 
publisher. 

(g)  Periodic  Surveys  ly  Military  Departments  provide  an 
indication  of  service  members’  views  of  the  adequacy,  value, 
and  general  worth  of  commissary  stores. 

(h)  Presentations  to  Clubs  and  Organizations  by  com¬ 
missary  stores  managers  tend  to  educate  consumers  and 
provide  useful  feedback. 

2.  In  addition,  local  installation  staff  personnel  with  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  the  personnel  service  area  maintain  coordination,  as 
appropriate,  with  commissary  store  managers  concerning  sug¬ 
gestions  and  complaints  received  from  commissary  patrons. 

Navy  Resale  System 

1.  Consumer  Research. — {&)19H  Navy-wide  Patron  Attitude 
Survey. — ^A.  comprehensive  survey  was  conducted  among  a  ran¬ 
dom  sample  of  6,000  active  duty  Navy  personnel  in  both  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  and  overseas.  'This  survey  was  designed 
to  Inform  management  as  to  prevailing  attitudes,  needs  and 
concerns  among  all  segments  of  Navy  exchange  and  commissary 
store  patrons. 

(b)  Patron  Purchase  Diary  Panels. — Generated  data  regard¬ 
ing  those  items  of  merchandise  that  our  customers  buy  in 
civilian  stores  rather  than  in  Navy  exchanges  or  commissary 
stores  and  their  reasons  for  doing  so. 

(c)  Retail  Price  Comparison  Surveys. — Semiannual  surveys 
are  conducted  to  measure  the  actual  dollar  savings  passed  on  to 
the  Navy  exchange  and  commissary  store  customers  by  com¬ 
paring  exchange/commissary  store  prices  with  prices  in  civilian 
stores. 

(d)  Patron  Survey  of  On-Base  Eating  Facilities,  Clubs  and 
Messes. — worldwide  survey  of  present  habits  and  preferences 
of  today’s  Navy  men  and  women  with  regard  to  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  facilities  on-  and  off-base.  This  resean*  is  being  initiated 
by  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  for  Personal  Affairs 
and  being  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  the  Consumer  Re¬ 
search  Coordinator  at  the  Navy  Resale  System  Office. 

(e)  Navy  Exchange  In-Store  Interviewing  Program. — ^To  spe¬ 
cifically  identify  oiierational  and  merchandise  “weaknesses”  so 
that  Navy  exchange  officers  and  their  merchandise  managers  can 
better  respond  to  the  needs  and  preferences  of  their  particular 
patron  population. 

2.  Consumers  Opinion  Actions — Results — (a)  Minutes  of  local 
Navy  Exchange/Navy  Commissary  Store  Advisory  Board  meet¬ 
ings  (representatives  from  customers  and  management)  are 
systematically  reviewed  by  the  Consumer  Research  Coordinator 
and  other  appropriate  personnel  at  the  Navy  Resale  System 
Office. 

(b)  Acceleration  of  patron-oriented  programs  such  as  24-hour 
“hot  lines,”  suggestion  boxes,  customer  relations  departments, 
etc.,  to  more  effectively  accommodate  customer  requirements  and 
complaints. 

(c)  The  names  of  all  cuts  of  meat  sold  by  Navy  commissary 
stores  have  been  standardized  and  new  meat  labeling  program 
implemented  to  give  the  customer  detailed  information  on  meat 
cats. 

(d)  Education  programs  are  being  conducted  to  provide  in¬ 
formation  on  meat  buying,  tenderness  of  various  cuts,  cook  times, 
etc. 

(e)  The  Navy  Resale  Systems  Office  prepares  a  monthly  con¬ 
sumer  news  bulletin  which  is  distributed  to  commissary  stores 


worldwide.  In  turn,  the  commissary  stores  incorporate  this  in¬ 
formation  in  their  local  handouts.  Items  of  consumer  interest 
include:  advance  notice  of  price  changes,  meal  planning  sug¬ 
gestions,  economical  recipes  that  are  highly  nutritious,  shopping 
tips,  etc. 

(f)  Most  Navy  commissary  stores  have  test  kitchens.  A  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  Initiated  to  use  these  kitchens  for  cooking  demon¬ 
strations  to  show  customers  that  wholesome,  tasty  meals  are 
possible  at  low  cost. 

(g)  Store  signs,  posters  and  shelf  talkers  are  u.sed  to  warn 
patrons  of  dangers  inherent  in  certain  products,  e.g.,  hazards  by 
caustic  products. 

(h)  A  central  meat  processing  facility  is  being  tested  in  the 
Norfolk  Commissary  Store  Region.  This  centralized  processing 
enables  store  level  personnel  to  concentrate  on  the  preparation 
and  display  of  a  wider  assortment  of  retail  cuts  and  to  better 
attend  to  individual  customer  requests. 

(i)  The  first  central  war^ouse  facility  has  also  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  Norfolk  and  is  operating  very  successfully.  Central 
warehousing  expedites  the  handling  and  movement  of  large 
shipments  of  merchandise  and  enables  commissary  stores  to 
maintain  optimum  stock  levels  to  satisfy  customer  needs. 

(j)  A  mechanic  certification  program  has  been  established  for 
Navy  exchange  automotive  service  personnel  In  continental 
United  States  to  achieve  a  higher  level  of  patron  confidence  in 
automotive  repairs  performed  by  exchanges. 

(k)  A  service  station  labor/pricing  guide,  which  will  stand¬ 
ardize  the  services  provided  by  exchanges,  is  being  developed 
along  with  a  patron  follow-up  form  to  enable  customers  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  quality  of  service  received  at  the  exchange  service 
station. 

(l)  Free  safety  checks  and  emission  exhaust  test  will  be  of¬ 
fered  by  most  exchanges  during  1975. 

Appendix  II 

CONSUMES  COBBESPONDENCS  AND  COMPLAINT  HANDUNO  '• 
PEBSONAL  OOMMEBCIAL  AFTAIBS 

(consumer  communications  are  received  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Military  Services,  the  Overseas  Com¬ 
mands,  and  the  military  installationa  Those  inputs  received  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  are  very  small  In  number 
compared  to  those  received  at  the  lower  levels. 

The  majority  of  consumer  Inputs  received  at  the  Department 
of  Defense  concern  requests  for  information  regarding  our  pro¬ 
grams.  A  lesser  number  of  complaints  and  suggestions  are  re¬ 
ceived.  A  reply  to  eadi  consumer  input  received  at  the 
Department  of  Defense  which  is  appropriate  for  reply  at  this 
level  is  made  within  the  week  except  in  unusual  cases  where 
additional  time  is  required  for  research.  Consumer  comments 
are  normally  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  Military  Service  for 
action.  In  these  cases,  prompt  action,  generally  of  the  time  frame 
indicated  above,  is  usually  accomplished.  Consumer  inputs  that 
reveal  patterns  or  trends  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
DoD  Personal  Commercial  Affairs  Board  for  evaluation  and 
consideration  of  a  policy  change  to  our  directives. 

Generally,  specific  consumer  complaints  at  installation  level 
are  handled  by  the  legal  assistance  officer.  This  assistance  in¬ 
cludes  legal  advice  and,  where  appropriate,  direct  contact  with 
the  commercial  enterprise  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  consumer 
problems. 

In  addition,  the  Services’  senior  lawyers  encourage  installation 
commanders  to  conduct  so-called  preventive  law  programs.  ’This 
results  in  lectures  being  given  to  battalion-size  units  with  group 
sessions  frequently  used  for  smaller  outfits;  films  and  special 
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presentations  are  also  nsed  and  literature  is  distributed  througli 
units  and  at  the  Judge  Adrocate  Oeneral  Office.  In  addition, 
installation  newsletters  and  newspapers  publicize  consumer 
activities. 

The  legal  assistance  officers  work  closely  with  the  local  Better 
Business  Bureau,  Fair  Business  Practices  Committee,  Board  of 
Realtors  and  other  business  associations,  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
sumer  protection  division  of  the  attorney  general’s  office,  and 
the  Armed  Forces  Disciplinary  Control  Board.  This  latter  group 
is  composed  of  representatives  of  all  Services,  as  well  as  ad¬ 
visors  from  business  and  government.  They  look  for  patterns  of 
abuse  by  particular  merchants  or  companies.  If  a  board  detects 
such  abufidve  behavior,  it  first  seeks  voluntary  restraint  and,  if 
that  fails,  declares  the  establishment  “off  limits.” 

Appendix  III 

TJ.S,  ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  WORKS  PROGRAM  CONSUMER 

REPRESENTATION  PLAN 

7.  Purpose  <md  Scope 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  civil  works  program 
began  in  1824  when  Congress  first  asked  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  assist  the  American  con¬ 
sumer.  In  that  year  the  consumers  were  those  who  benefitted 
from  improved  navigation  along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers.  Since  that  time,  the  Congress  has  turned  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army  to  manage  a  large  portion  of  the  nation’s 
water  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  civil  works  program  is  to  yield  benefits  to  the 
consumer,  the  American  public. 

The  civil  works  program  is  funded  by  Congress  separately 
from  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
is  responsible  for  the  program,  which  is  coordinated  with  other 
resource  management  programs  by  the  Office  of  Management ' 
and  Budget  and  the  President.  In  1970,  the  Congress  recognized 
the  need  for  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  especially 
for  the  civil  works  program,  and  created  such  a  position  in 
that  year.  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  backed  by  an  organization 
of  some  400  Army  officers  and  30,000  civilians,  executes  the 
program  and  brings  the  benefits  of  water  resources  management 
to  the  people.  The  program  reaches  out  to  all  60  States,  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
through  some  eleven  regional  offices  and  thirty-six  district 
offices. 

As  the  nee<ls  of  the  American  society  have  changed  through 
the  years  since  1824,  so  too  has  the  scope  of  the  Corps  civil 
works  program.  Beginning  with  navigation,  the  Corps  impnaves 
the  ports  and  channels  throughout  the  United  States,  resulting 
in  a  vast  water  transportation  system  which  provides  benefits 
to  millions  of  consumers.  In  1917,  and  most  importantly  in 
1936,  the  Corjis  was  given  a  re.sponsibility  by  Congress  to  reduce 
the  damages  to  property  and  to  people  from  devastating  fioods 
along  many  of  the  country’s  major  rivers  and  tributaries.  The 
Corps  not  only  has  planned  and  constructed  projects  to  reduce 
these  flood  damages,  it  has  also  sought  to  educate  the  people 
on  flood  hazards  and  to  prevent  even  greater  disasters.  In  spite 
of  the  millions  of  dollars  of  investment,  and  a  continuing  pro¬ 
gram  for  flood  damage  reduction,  disaster  strikes  all  too  often. 
The  Corps  provides  emergency  assistance  and  repair  work  on 
such  occasions. 

Moving  water  provides  recreation  for  thousands  of  people. 
But  moving  water  also  causes  damage  to  the  nation’s  coasts 
and  waterways.  In  the  1930’s,  the  Congress  again  tuined  to  the 
Corps  to  protect  the  consumer  from  erosion  of  beaches  and  the 
resulting  impact  on  the  economy  in  coastal  areas.  As  recrea¬ 


tional  opportunities  Increased  in  Importance  to  consumers,  the 
Congress  directed  the  Ooipe  to  improve  the  opportunities  in 
conjunction  with  its  water  resources  projects. 

The  water  in  Corps  reservoirs  also  provides  hydroelectric 
power,  water  supply,  and  augmentation  of  low  flows  in  rivers 
and  their  tributaries  during  dry  periods,  in  addition  to  reducing 
damages  from  floods.  The  consumer  benefits  from  all  of  these 
functions  of  a  Corps  project.  In  fact,  the  project  cannot  be 
Implemented  if  the  benefits  to  consumers  do  not  exceed  the  costs 
of  the  project 

What  about  the  nation’s  need  for  environmental  preservation 
and  the  consumer’s  desire  for  environmental  enhancement? 
The  environment  is  treated  as  a  consumer  need,  as  well  as  a 
national  need,  in  all  Cori®  planning,  design  and  construction 
activities.  Trade-offs  must  often  be  made,  but  they  are  mmiA 
with  the  advice  of  the  consumer  and  are  consistent  with  the 
national  oi>jectives  of  economic  development  and  environmental 
quality. 

Consideration  of  water  quality  is  an  important  part  of  every 
Corps  plan,  particularly  since  the  establishment  of  water  quality 
goals  by  the  Congress.  Enhancement  and  preservation  of  fish 
and  wildlife  is  also  an  integral  part  of  all  Corps  civil  works 
activities.  Asthetics  are  considered  by  the  designer,  and  the 
landscape  architect  is  a  part  of  the  interdisciplinary  planning 
team. 

'The  Corps  civil  works  program  is  dedicated  to  serving  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Its  success  relies 
heavily  on  consumer  involvement,  for  without  the  consumer, 
needs  cannot  be  properly  identified  and  alternative  solutions 
cannot  be  proper’y  evaluated.  Working  together,  the  Corps 
and  the  consumer  are  building  tomorrow  today. 

If.  Consumer  Infoi'mation  Input  to  the  Civil  Works  Program 

To  effectively  execute  the  civil  works  program,  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  has  established  mechanisms  to  Involve  the  consumer. 
Several  of  the  most  important  of  these  are  discussed  in  this 
plan,  followed  by  some  opportunities  viewed  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  to  increase  consumer  involvement  in  the  future. 

Face  to  fact  contact  with  top  executives  in  the  civil  works 
program  and  consumer  representatives  is  considered  vital  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  civil  works  mission.  The  Chief  of 
Engineers  and  top  managers  throughout  the  program  partici¬ 
pate  in  natural  resources  and  public  policy  conferences  to 
obtain  input  first  hand  from  leaders  in  industry,  nonprofit 
organizations  and  consumer  groups.  When  letters  to  the  Corps 
indicate  an  issue  of  significant  consumer  Interest,  the  Office'  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  holds  hearings  to  solicit  consumer  input 
to  the  policy  formulation  process.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  fur¬ 
ther  encourages  Corps  employees  to  participate  in  professional 
society  activities  in  order  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  consumer. 

Advisory  Committees:  When  the  Chief  of  Engineers  identi¬ 
fies  an  area  of  continuing  concern  to  the  consumer,  an  advisory 
committee  may  be  established  to  obtain  a  continuing  source 
of  input  from  consumer  representatives.  One  such  committee 
is  the  Chief  of  Engineers  Environmental  Advisory  Board,  com¬ 
posed  of  members  representing  conservation  organizations,  the 
news  media,  and  other  consumer  interests.  The  Board  aids  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  defining  and  meeting  the  Corps’  obliga¬ 
tions  and  responsibilities  in  environmental  matters  and  in  pro¬ 
moting  mutual  understanding  with  the  conservation  community. 
The  Board  meets  quarterly  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
communicates  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers  on  a  more  fre¬ 
quent  basis. 

A  mechanism  recently  emphasized  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
is  the  publication  of  the  Coips  policies  and  procedures  in  the 
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Federal  Register  as  they  are  updated  and  revised.  Many  of  the 
regulations  are  published  as  proposed  rule-making,  allowing 
the  consumer  forty-five  days  or  more  in  which  to  comment  to 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The  proposed  rule-making  process  has 
resulted  in  more  consumer  oriented  procedures  for  Corps  field 
offices  to  follow  in  the  conduct  of  the  civil  works  program.  Com¬ 
ments  are  individually  acknowledged,  to  the  fullest  extent  pos¬ 
sible,  and  each  comment  considered  on  its  merits  regardless  of 
the  source.  While  most  regulations  do  not  elicit  an  abundance  of 
comments  from  consumers,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  has  been  most 
impressed  with  the  quality  of  the  comments  received  and  the 
effort  made  by  consumer  representatives  to  participate  in  the 
policy  formulation  process. 

In  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  throughout  the 
Corps,  letters  received  from  consumers  are  answered  in  a  timely 
manner.  Responses  to  the  letters  are  prepared  by  elements  of 
the  organization  having  the  responsibility  for,  or  the  most 
knowledge  of,  the  subject  addressed  by  the  consumer.  The  let¬ 
ters  are  normally  signed  by  a  middle  or  top  executive  in  the 
organization.  In  this  way,  management  becomes  aware  of  con¬ 
sumer  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  the  civil  works  pro¬ 
gram.  Statistics  on  consumer  input  by  letter  are  not  compiled 
except  in  the  case  of  a  large  volume  of  letters  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  over  a  short  period  of  time.  Letters,  particularly  those 
which  are  sincere  and  well  written,  do  influence  the  decision 
making  process. 

Opportunities  do  exist  to  more  effectively  obtain  consiuner 
input  at  the  Washington  level  of  the  civil  works  organization. 
At  present,  those  planned  are  improvements  and  extensions  of 
the  existing  mechanisms.  More  frequent  contact  w'ith  consumer 
groups  not  now  well  represented  in  the  policy  formulation  proc¬ 
ess  will  be  sought.  More  time  will  be  allowed  for  consumer  com¬ 
ment  on  proposed  rules  published  in  the  Federal  Register  to 
encourage  maximum  consumer  participation  prior  to  adoption 
of  final  rules  and  regulations 

Perhaps  the  greater  and  more  visible  consumer  input  to  the 
civil  works  program  is  in  the  conduct  of  the  program  in  the 
thirty-six  district  offices.  Consumer  input  is  essential  from  the 
beginning,  for  in  most  of  the  Corps  planning  activities,  studies 
are  initiated  by  a  request  from  consumers  to  the  Congressional 
representatives.  The  Public  Works  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  or  the  Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  thereafter  provide  the 
Corps  with  the  necessary  authorization. 

The  policy  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  is  that  the  civil  works 
program  must  be  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  public  under¬ 
standing,  trust,  and  mutual  cooperation.  The  Corps  has  estab¬ 
lished  an  objective  to  actively  involve  the  consumer  in  water 
resources  studies  to  insure  that  those  studies  respond  to  public 
needs  and  preferences  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  within 
the  bounds  of  local.  State,  and  Federal  programs,  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  authorities.  To  accomplish  this  objective,  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  has  directed  that  the  Corps  will: 

(1)  Open  and  maintain  channels  of  communication 
with  the  consumer, 

(2)  Solicit  the  consumer’s  comments,  views  and  percep¬ 
tions  of  problems,  needs,  alternative  solutions  and  related 
impacts,  and  any  recommendations  for  Federal  action,  and 

(3)  Give  full  consideration  to  consumer  needs  and  pref¬ 
erences  in  the  planning  process. 

In  the  civil  works  program,  consumer  input  is  solicited  by  a 
variety  of  mechanisms.  The  most  widely  used  formal  mecha¬ 
nism  is  the  public  meeting.  Public  meetings  are  conducted  by 
the  Corps,  at  critical  decision-making  points  in  the  planning  proc¬ 
ess.  Three  meetings  are  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
for  studies  conducted  by  the  Corps:  The  first  to  obtain  input 


from  the  consumer  regarding  the  problems  and  needs  of  the 
area,  and  the  need  for  a  study ;  the  second  to  review  with  the 
consumer  alternative  solutions  to  problems  and  needs  identi¬ 
fied  in  the  study,  and  to  obtain  consumer  reactions  and  pref¬ 
erences  regarding  the  acceptability  of  the  alternative  solutions ; 
and  finally  to  obtain  consumer  reaction  on  the  plan  considered 
to  best  meet  their  needs,  including  any  recommendations  for 
the  Federal  government’s  participation  in  implementing  the  plan. 

The  public  meetings  are  held  to  inform  the  consumer,  and 
to  give  all  interested  parties  an  opportunity  to  fully  and  pub¬ 
licly  express  their  views.  The  public  meeting,  as  a  mechanism, 
has  been  used  by  the  Corps  for  many,  many  years,  and  has 
received  consumer  acceptance  as  an  inqmrtant,  but  certainly  not 
the  only  means  of  entering  the  decision-making  process. 

In  addition  to  public  meetings,  a  number  of  other  mechanisms 
are  employd  by  the  Corps  offices  to  enable  consumers  to  voice 
their  opinions  and  provide  input  to  the  idanning  process.  These 
include : 

Workshops, 

Informal  meetings  with  consumer  groups. 

Request  for  comments  on  draft  reports  and  draft  Environ¬ 
mental  Impact  Statements,  prepared  under  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (NEPA), 

Requests  for  comments  on  public  information  brochures 
prepared  specifically  to  obtain  consumer  feedback. 
Solicitation  of  advice  from  con.sumer  by  Corps  planners 
through  telephonic  and  face  to  face  contact,  and 
The  establishment  of  consumer  advisory  committees  to  in¬ 
sure  that  the  consumer  is  represented  throughout  the 
study. 

The  i»rimary  responsibility  of  the  Corps  is  to  provide  opportu¬ 
nities  for  consumer  involvement  and  input,  and  to  Insure  that 
a  cross-section  of  consumer  representatives  are  involved  in  the 
evaluation  and  decision  making  pr(x;ess.  The  consumer  must 
also  bear  some  responsibility  for  expressing  an  interest  in  the 
Corps  activities  and  must  be  willing  to  spend  some  time  in 
obtaining  information  on  which  to  base  feedback  to,the  Corps. 

Consumer  input  in  the  planning  process  has  been  institution¬ 
alized  in  the  Corps  by  making  public  acceptability  one  of  the 
required  criteria  by  which  alternative  solutions  are  evaluated. 
Existing  mechanisms  in  the  Corps,  established  to  insure  that  in¬ 
put  from  consumers  is  adequatly  solicited  and  evaluated,  require 
that: 

A  consumer  involvement  program  is  developed, 

A  Plan  or  Study  (a  document  prepared  to  assist  in  the  nmn- 
agement  of  the  Study)  must  describe  the  program, 

A  summary  of  consumer  involvement  program  implementa¬ 
tion,  including  a  discussion  of  how  the  results  of  such 
programs  influenced  the  study  conclusions  and  selected 
plans,  must  be  incorporated  in  planning  reports,  and 
Testimony  presented  and  discussions  held,  at  public  meet¬ 
ings,  must  be  recorded  verbatim  and  reviewed  in  the  eval¬ 
uation  and  decision-making  process  by  the  District  Office 
and  higher  echelons. 

A  Chief  of  Engineers  regulation  enumerating  the  above  policy 
on  consumer  involvement  was  adopted  and  published  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Register  in  April  1975.  A  regulation  on  various  mechanisms 
and  detailed  procedures  by  which  Corps  planners  are  to  invblve 
the  consumer  is  currently  being  drafted  and  will  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  under  proposed  rule-making.  A -consumer 
involvement  manual  is  also  being  developed  to  assist  Corps 
planners  in  developing  a  better  understanding  of  mechanims 
available  to  them,  and  how  they  can  be  effectively  utilized.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  a  course  is  being  planned  to  train  Corps  planners 
how  to  better  communicate  with  consumers  and  effectively  ob¬ 
tain  consumer  Input  in  the  planning  process. 

III.  Information  to  the  Consumer  about  the  oivil  works  program 
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TJie  key  to  obtaining  meaningful  input  from  the  consumer  is 
providing  the  consumer  with  effective  and  timely  information. 
I'lie  consumer  must  be  educated  and  informed  with  mechanisms 
which  are  simple,  interesting  and  composed  for  the  level  of  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  target  audience.  The  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Kngineers  and  the  Corps  field  offices  have  an  extensive  infor¬ 
mation  program  to  facilitate  consumer  understanding  of  and 
participation  in  the  civil  works  program. 

The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  maintains  three  mailing 
lists  for  direct  communications  to  the  consumer :  a  general  mail¬ 
ing  list  of  about  300  major  organizations,  professional  societies 
and  news  media  outlets ;  a  list  of  about  800  conservation  groups, 
clubs  and  outdoor  writers;  and  a  list  of  about  80  construction 
writers.  Each  Corps  field  office  also  maintains  mailing  lists  for 
studies  conducted  and  some  have  general  mailing  lists  for  dis¬ 
tribution  of  consumer  information. 

The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  Corps  field  offices 
widely  distribute  several  publications.  A  water  resources  book¬ 
let,  which  includes  information  on  all  Corps  activities  in  that 
State,  is  prepared  for  each  State.  A  catalogue  of  films  available 
from  Corps  offices  is  widely  distributed  and  the  films  are  avail¬ 
able  for  loan  upon  request.  The  films  are  made  on  a  variety  of 
water  resources  and  related  subjects.  Each  Corps  office  has  a 
speakers  bureau  which  provides  a  speaker,  and  often  film,  to 
requesting  consumer  groups. 

The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  every  Corps  regional 
and  district  office  has  a  public  affairs  element  which  is  prepared 
to  provide  the  consumer  with  information  on  the  Corps,  a  par¬ 
ticular  problem  or  Corps  activity,  and  to  answer  specific  ques¬ 
tions.  The  public  affairs  office  is  not  a  public  relations  office.  The 
public  affairs  personnel  are  essential  to  the  Cori>s  ability  to  ef¬ 
fectively  communicate  with  the  consumer  and  to  obtain  the  feed¬ 
back  required  to  make  sound  de<dsions.  Continuing  contacts  are 
maintained  vrith  the  news  media  so  that  the  consumer  can  be 
advised  of  important  actions  and  decisions  made  by  the  Corps. 
Press  releases  are  made  whenever  possible  to  keep  the  consumer 
informed  of  significant  actions  involving  the  Corps. 

The  Corps  publishes  pamphlets  on  all  of  Its  rerervoir  recrea¬ 
tion  areas.  Publications  are  also  available  <m  special  subjects 
of  hi^  consumer  interest,  such  as  the  Corps  Permit  Program. 
The  Corps  also  provides  consumers  with  flood  plan  information 
and  boat  safety  information,  and  conducts  training  sessions  for 
flood  emergencies. 

Another  widely  used  mechanism  for  keeping  the  consumer  in¬ 
formed  of  proposed  or  flnal  Corps  actions  is  the  public  notice. 


Notices  are  often  released  by  the  district  office  on  specific  plans 
and  projects  under  consideration,  permit  hearings,  and  public 
meetings.  The  Corps  has  made  a  concerted  effort  in  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  to  make  such  notices  less  formal  and  more  useful  to 
the  consumer.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  has  also  recommended » 
to  Corps  planners  that  information  sheets,  or  pamphlets,  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  notice  to  provide  the  consumer  with  information  to 
facilitate  his  participation. 

Feedback  to  cmisumer  on  their  comments,  inquiries  or  com¬ 
plaints  is  normally  handled  by  individual  letter.  Organizations 
and  individuals  comments  on  proposed  regulations  are  acknowl¬ 
edged  in  the  Federal  Register  when  the  final  regulation  is 
adopted.  Copies  of  the  final  regulations  are  also  sent  to  those 
parties  who  commented  on  the  proposed  regulation.  The  intent 
of  these  mechanisms  is  to  provide  consumers  some  positive  in¬ 
dication  that  the  Corps  cares  about  their  views  and  appreciates 
their  interest  in  participating  in  their  government’s  decisions. 
Giving  the  consumer  Individual  attention  is  a  great  burden  on 
limited  staff  resources,  but  the  Chief  of  Engineers  is  committed 
to  customer  satisfaction.  In  the  civil  works  program,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  the  consumer. 

In  the  future,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  intends  to  expand  the 
Corps  information  pamphlet  series  to  a  greater  number  of  sub¬ 
jects  with  high  consumer  interest.  The  Corps  will  continue  to 
strive  to  increase  the  number  of  presentations  given  by  local 
and  national  speakers  to  educate  the  consumer  on  the  Corps  civil 
works  program.  And  a  continuing  effort  will  be  maintained  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  public  notices  made  by  Corps  offices 
for  consumer  information. 

IV.  Planned  Actions  and  Schedules 

1.  Conduct  training  courses  for  Corps  personnel  on  effective 
communication  with  the  consumer;  five  sessions  scheduled  for 
FT  76. 

2.  Complete  a  comprehensive  regulation  on  mechanisms  to  be 
utilized  by  the  Corps  to  provide  information  to  the  consumer 
and  receive  feedback  from  the  consumer:  30  June  1076,  pro¬ 
posed  rule-making ;  81  December  1076,  flnaL 

8.  Publish  a  manual  to  assist  Corps  personnel  in  relating  con¬ 
sumer  participation  to  dvU  works  activities  and  understanding 
available  mechanisms  for  Involving  the  consumer  in  civil  works 
decision  processes :  January  1076. 

4.  Publish  and  distribute  five  additional  pamphlets  on  subjects 
of  high  consumer  interest :  September  1076. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Proposed  Consumer  Representation  Plan 


Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  Howard  Seltzer,  Room  3416  North  Building,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.  20201, 202-245-1957.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments 
is  February  24,  1976.  In  addition  to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to 
answer  questions  about  consumer  representation  plans  within  the  agency. 


November  7,  1975. 
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I.  STATEMENT  OF  PXJBPOSE 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  in 
the  front  rank  of  Federal  agencies  with  statutory  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  consumers.  For  example,  of  every  dollar  consumers 
spend  in  the  marketplace  an  estimated  25  cents  goes  for  prod¬ 
ucts  regulated  by  HEW  through  the  Fynid  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Moreover,  Medicare  and  Medicaid  represented  about 
60  percent  of  the  estimated  public  expenditures  of  $41.3  billion 
for  medical  care  in  Fiscal  Year  1974.  In  addition,  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  biomedical  research  and  health  care  resources  and  de¬ 
livery  programs  had  inestimable  impact  on  the  effectiveness, 
availability  and  cost  of  the  estimated  $62.9  billion  worth  of 
health  care  services  purchased  privately  in  FY  1974. 

Not  only  does  the  Department  have  regulatory  authority  and 
other  influence  over  major  classes  of  goods  and  services  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  marketplace,  but  it  also  provides  health,  educa¬ 
tional  and  welfare  services  to  millions  of  consumers,  largely 
through  Intermediaries  at  the  State  or  other  levels.  Thus,  HEW 
serves  two  types  of  consumers: 

The  buyer  of  goods  and  services  in  the  marketplace;  and 
The  recipient  of  HEW  services  which  do  not  bear  directly 
on  the  marketplace. 

This  document  focuses  primarily  on  HEW  programs  which 
directly  affect  the  buyer  of  goods  and  services  in  the  market¬ 
place  and  describes  both  the  procedures  the  HEW  agencies  that 
execute  these  programs  have  established  to  assure  consumers 
access  to  their  decision-  and  policy-making  processes  and  the 
Initiatives  the  agencies  have  proposed  to  expand  and  improve 
consumer  representation  and  participation  in  agency  under¬ 
takings. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Department’s  purpose  in  developing  thla 
proposed  plan  has  been  to  review,  evaluate  and  recommend 
Indicated  improvements  in  its  efforts  to  be  fully  aware  of  and 
responsive  to  consumers’  needs. 

n,  PRIMARY  OPERATING  UNITS  INVOLVED 

A.  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 

B,  Public  Health  Service 


C.  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 

D.  Social  Security  Administration 

E.  Education  Division  (Office  of  Education  and  National 
Institute  of  Education) 

m.  EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

The  plan  proposed  by  each  oi>eratlng  unit  is  appended,  each 
with  its  own  executive  summary.  There  are  themes  common  to 
all  or  most  of  the  plans : 

1.  A  markedly  high  degree  of  consumer  representation 
and  participation  already  exists  at  HEW,  both  formal,  i.e., 
consumer  representation  on  advisory  councils  and  boards  at 
every  level — particularly  in  health  programs — and  commit¬ 
ment  to  good-faith  consideration  of  consumer  comment  on 
proposed  regulations,  and  informal,  i.e.,  continuing  contact 
and  discussion  with  consumer  organizations. 

2.  Interest  in  improving  and  increasing  consumer  com¬ 
ment  on  proposed  regulations  through  such  tedmiques  as 
advance  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking,  simpiiflcation  of 
language  and  style,  explanations  of  consumer  impact,  and 
alerting  the  mass  media  to  the  consumer  sensitiveness  of 
appropriate  proposed  regulations. 

3.  Plans  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  consumer  complaint 
and  correspondence  handling  and  its  effeotivene*$  through, 
for  example,  aggregation  for  national  and  regional  program 
managers  of  complaints  and  inquiries  to  identify  adminis¬ 
trative  problems  or  areas  in  need  of  policy  review. 

Noteworthy  among  individual  agency  pr(^H>sals  are  the  Public 
Health  Service’s  plans  to  improve  regional  consumer  r^resenta- 
tion  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  where  national  level 
consumer  representation  is  already  extensive,  the  Education 
Division’s  proposed  Consumer  Protection  Policy  Council,  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration’s  commitment  to  tests  of  the 
ombudsman  concept  to  quickly  resolve  cases  which  are  creating 
undue  hardships  for  beneflciaries. 

Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 
Proposed  Consumer  Representation  Plan 

X.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

The  Office  (rf  Consumer  Affairs  (OCA)  is  unusual  among 
HEW  agencies  in  two  respects :  It  vras  established  to  represent 
the  Interests  of  ciMisumers  before  all  Federal  agencies  and  de¬ 
partments  as  well  as  state  and  local  governments,  and  its  Direc¬ 
tor  is  also  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Cmisumer 
Affairs. 

OCA’S  functions  are  specifled  in  Executive  Order  11583  of 
February  24, 1971.  In  summary,  OCA : 

Monitors  and  assists  in  the  development  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  HEW  and  other  Federal  consumer  programs. 

Assures  that  the  interests  of  consumers  are  presented  and 
considered  by  the  Federal  Government  and  makes  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
caticm,  and  Welfare,  and  other  Federal  officials  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  consumer  programs. 
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Acts  on  oonsiuucr  complaints. 

Provides  policy  guidance  to  tlte  Consumer  Product  In¬ 
formation  Coordinating  Center  (GSA)  and  encourages  de¬ 
velopment  of  consumer  information  by  other  Federal 
agencies. 

Promotes,  eonduct.s,  mtmitors,  and  evaluates  consumer 
education  and  counseling  programs. 

Encourages  and  assists  state  and  local  gov<‘rnnients  and 
private  enteii>rlse  in  the  pronndion  and  protection  of  con¬ 
sumer  interests. 

The  purpose  of  the  OCA  in  develoi*ing  its  propo.sed  con.sumer 
representation  plan  is  to  review  and  evaluate  its  exten.sive  exist¬ 
ing  mechanisms  for  consumer  representation  and  determine 
where  improvement  or  expansion  is  necessary  to  assure  that 
OCA  nunains  resixmsive  to  the  con.sumers  it  serves. 

II.  PKI-MARY  OPKIJATINO  I'M  I  S  IMoI.VEI) 

A.  Office  of  the  Director 

B.  Consumer  Advisory  Council 

C.  Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

D.  Office  of  Economic  Policy  and  Planning 

E.  Office  of  Public  Affairs 

F.  Office  of  External  Liaison 

G.  Office  of  Program  Development  and  Imidementatlon 

II.  Office  of  Administrative  Management  and  Pinnace 

I.  Executive  Secretariat 

III.  KXtX  TTlVK  SI  M  MARY 

Consumer  representation  within  the  OCA  is  at  present  pro¬ 
vided  by  its  broadly  representative  Consumer  Advisory  Council ' ; 
Its  continuing  and  systematic  contact  with  voluntary  consumer 
groups,  at  the  national,  state  and  local  levels  as  well  as  state  and 
local  government  consumer  officials:  and  its  handling  and 
analysis  of  some  30.000  individual  consumer  complaints  and  in¬ 
quiries  annually.  OCA  uses  consumer  input  to  shape  its  various 
policy,  advisory,  monitoring,  coordinative  and  advocacy  activities 
and  Its  aggressive  program  of  analysis  and  comment  on  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  and  administrative  regulations  affecting  con¬ 
sumers.  The  Consumer  Advisory  Council  and  other,  less  formal 
consultation  with  consumer  grouiis  help  determine  priorities  for 
OCA  proposals,  encouragement  and  assistance  to  industry  and 
government  to  create  or  alter  programs  to  benefit  consumers, 
and  help  identify  subject  areas  of  need  for  OCA  consumer  in¬ 
formation  and  eilucation  programs. 

At  the  same  time  OCA  recognizes  and  plans  to  meet  tbe  need 
to  monitor  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  on  HEW 
and  the  President  on  other  Federal  agency  progress  in  consumer 
representation,  tbe  need  for  better  data  regarding  consumer 
attitudes  and  perceptions  of  the  marketplace,  the  need  for 
review  of  consumer  complaint  handling  by  Federal  field  offices 
and  non-Federal  government,  business  and  voluntary  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  need  for  improving  the  capacity  of  local  government 
and  consumer  leaders  to  represent  the  consumer  interest  in 
marketplace  transactions,  the  need  for  broader-based  continuing 
information  input  and  output  from  and  to  low’-income  and  dis¬ 
advantaged  consumers  and  consumer  groups,  the  need  for  im¬ 
provements  in  the  way  many  Federal  agencies  are  developing 
and  publishing  proposed  regulations,  and  the  need  for  OCA  to 
increase  its  resources  for  analysis  and  advocacy  in  order  to  more 
effectively  represent  consumers  in  the  development  of  Fe<1eral 
legislation  and  regulations. 

rv.  COTTSrMER  RKPRFSr.XTATION  RKVIF.W  AND  PI.AN 

A.  Information  input 

1.  Consumer  Advlsoi-y  Council :  Twelvi'  presidential  appointees 
representative  of  all  segments  of  the  consuming  public  meet 

'  Sec  .\|i|MMiili  \ 


quarterly  to  advise'  and  make  n'commendations  on  Federal  isdicy 
and  initiatives  as  they  affec't  the  consumer  and  to  guide  0('A 
planning  and  program  imidementation. 

2.  Voluntary  Consumer  tlrganizations :  <M"A  maintains  reg¬ 
ular  and  sy.stematie  contact  with  well  over  a  hundred  organiza¬ 
tions  repix'.senting  consumers,  lalxir,  women,  education,  religious, 
civic,  and  minority  interests,  all  of  which  enable  consumers  to 
srteak  in  an  organized  way  on  consumer  problems. 

3.  State  and  L<K*al  Consumer  Offices:  From  16  .such  offices  in 
the  country  in  1060  the  numlier  has  grown  to  more  than  32."*  at 
this  time.  OC.V  has  ,a  separate  division  to  handle  coordination 
and  liaison. 

4.  Individual  Complaint  Handling:  OCA  is  tbe  central  Federal 
facility  for  handling  individual  consumer  complaints.  More  than 
2000  such  complaints  are  handled  monthly.  About  25%  an*  re¬ 
ferrals  from  the  President,  Memliers  of  Congress  and  other 
Federal  agencies.  Tlie  balance  are  direct  communications  from 
consumers.  In  each  instance  the  complaint  is  carefully  analyz*‘d 
and  the  resiKinslble  agency,  firm  or  trade  association  is  asked  to 
evaluate  the  complaint  and  to  institute  or  recommend  corrective 
actions.  Complaints  are  aggregated  and  analyzed  f<»r  policy 
implications. 

In  addition,  OCA  has  funded  the  review  and  evaluation  of  com¬ 
plaint  response  mt'chanisms  presently  employed  by  Federal  agen¬ 
cies.  Phase  I  of  the  study,  recently  completed  and  releasi'd,  i*ro- 
vided  a  review  of  consumer  complaint  handling  systems  of  17 
Federal  agencies  dealing  with  the  consumer  in  the  marketplace, 
including  FDA  and  OCA.  The  stud.v  revealed  that  the  govern¬ 
ment's  capability  for  providing  expeditious  and  substantivi' 
resitonses  to  consumer  complaints  should  be  improveil  and  mad»* 
rec(»mmendations  for  improvement.  Phase  II,  which  focuses  on 
consumers  as  the  reidpients  of  Federal  services  and  Includes 
SSA,  SRS,  OE  and  PUS,  is  under  way. 

In  order  to  eliminate  tbe  statisti«*al  chaos  which  exists  in  the 
area  of  complaint  data  gathering,  OCA  Is  working  with  tlu*  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  States  Attorneys  General  in  order  to  de¬ 
velop  a  common  set  of  complaint  data  classifications  designed 
to  promote  expeditious  and  substantive  changes  of  information 
between  Federal,  state  and  local  consumer  protection  officials. 

Voluntary  Complaint  Handling  by  the  Private  Sector:  Om* 
of  the  major  thrusts  and  accomplishments  of  OCA  has  b»‘cn 
the  establishment  of  Coni^umrr  Action  Punch  (CAPS)  by  si>e- 
cili<'  industries  such  as  major  appliance.s,  furniture',  ('ariM't  and 
rug,  and  auto  sales.  These  CAPS  consist  of  representatives  of  the 
industry,  consumers  and  others  chosen  to  play  a  nu'diation  mle. 
'I'lie  CAP  attempts  by  mt'diation  and  coneiliatieri  to  stdve  prob¬ 
lems  that  have  reached  an  impasse.  OCA  is  currently  involve'd 
in  the  stimulation  of  similar  programs  in  property  and  life 
insurance,  audio  and  videotape,  tire,  and  home  moving  indus¬ 
tries.  We  are  also  continuing  our  efforts  to  increase  consumer 
involvement  in  the  national  ]>rogram  involving  warranties  for 
new  homes. 

OCA  has  stimulatt'tl  efforl.s  by  trade  associali<tns  to  resolve 
consumer  complaint, s,  obtaining  commitments  to  atteiniit  nu'di¬ 
ation  of  complaints  from  over  200  trade  associations. 

OCA  recently  announced  commitments  from  the  Tin*  Industry 
Safet.v  Council,  the  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Association 
and  the  Department  of  Transpirtation  to  incoriKirate  State 
Consumer  Protection  Offices  in  tire  and  auto  recall  campaigns 
down  to  the  consumer  level. 

'OCA  has  been  working  with  Council  of  Better  Business 
Bureaus  to  improve  its  national  efforts  aud  cosiionsored  with 
CBBB  and  George  Washington  University  a  1974  Public  Policy 
Conference  in  Wa.'^hlngton  on  consumer  I'edress  in  the  private 
and  public  s<*ctors,  tin*  proia'fulings  and  riH'oinnu'ndations  of 
wbicli  .ai'*'  now  availalile  to  iiiiblic  poli<-y  m.-ikcrs. 
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6.  Consumer  Research:  In  the  past  two  years  OCA  has 
stimulated  research  by  consumer  or  consumer-oriented  groups 
through  contracts  supported  with  OCA  and  other  HEW  funds. 
These  have  included — 

An  energy  conservation  campaign  by  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  under  which  one  national  and  seven  regional 
conferences  have  been  held  to  foster  a  national  com¬ 
munity-level  consumer  education  campaign  on  energy 
conservation.  The  final  report  imder  this  contract  will 
include  information  on  resultant  on-going  activities  and 
consumer  perceptions  and  attitudes  toward  energy  con¬ 
servation. 

Development  and  demonstration  of  techniques  for  consumer 
groups  to  evaluate  and  disseminate  information  on  con¬ 
sumer  services  in  their  communities  by  the  Washington 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Services. 

A  study  by  a  group  at  Kansas  State  University  of  savings 
institution  advertising  and  promotional  literature  for 
compliance  with  standards  in  existing  regulations  and 
proposed  legislation. 

Development  by  the  National  Consumers  League  of  a  sys¬ 
tematic  way  to  report  awards  resulting  from  arbitration 
of  consumer  problems. 

Two  independent  surveys  under  the  aegis  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin — one  by  an  industry  source,  the 
other  by  a  consumer  source — of  consumer  education  in 
schools  of  journalism. 

An  evaluation  of  the  consumer  redress  mechanisms  available 
in  Erie  County  (Buffalo),  New  York  by  a  group  at  the 
State  University  College  at  Buffalo. 

B.  Information  output 

1.  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Articles:  A  weekly  newspaper 
column  by  the  OCA  Director  for  consumers  is  distributed  to 
approximately  7000  newspapers  with  readership  in  the  millions. 
In  addition.  111  magazine  articles  have  appeared  under  the 
Director's  byline. 

2.  Consumer  News:  A  four  page  semimonthly  newsletter  for 
consumers  is  published  by  OCA  and  it  has  readership  through 
circulation  and  libraries  in  the  millions.  News  articles  and 
special  features  cover  consumer-oriented  prc^ams  of  all  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies. 

3.  “HELP’’:  A  four-minute  weekly  radio  program,  52  of  which 
have  or  are  now  being  broadcast  over  more  than  1200  radio 
stations  across  the  country  and  at  U.S.  posts  abroad.  Covem- 
ment  and  industry  experts  on  major  problems  affecting  the 
consumer  participate  with  the  OOA  Director,  discussing  con¬ 
sumer  issues  and  giving  information  on  budgeting,  auto  and 
appliance  purchase  and  repair,  inflation,  job-seeking  tech¬ 
niques,  energy  conservation,  good  nutrition,  etc. 

4.  Public  Appearances :  Extensive  travel  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  OOA  Director  and  staff  across  the  nation,  listening  to 
consumers  and  informing  the  public  about  consumer  issues  and 
the  Administration’s  consumer  policies.  This  includes  currently : 
miles  traveled — 592,991;  speeches  and  remarks — 492;  press  in¬ 
terviews — 889;  press  conferences — 163;  and  TV  appearances — 
284. 

5.  State  and  Local  Activities:  OOA  publishes  annually  a 
Directory:  Federal,  State,  County  and  City  Oovemment  Con¬ 
sumer  Offices  (only  such  comprehensive  compilation  available) 

.  to  facilitate  communication  among  Federal,  state,  and  local 
government  officials  and  to  aid  consumers.  OOA  publishes  semi¬ 
annually  State  Consumer  Action,  summarizing  state  and  local 
laws,  rules  and  regualtions,  court  decisions,  enforcement  action 
and  other  activities  of  state  and  local  consumer  offices.  Spot¬ 
lighting  innovative  and  workable  new  solutions  to  consumer 
problems  encourages  other  jurisdictions  to  take  action  and  pro¬ 
vides  national  overview  of  the  status  of  consumer  affairs.  OCA 


has  published  the  flrst  national  directory  of  consumer  education 
activities  carried  on  by  state  and  local  consumer  offices. 

6.  Consumer  Participation  in  Agency  Rulemaking:  OCA’S 
semimonthly  publication.  Consumer  Register,  a  translation  of 
certain  items  in  the  Federal  Register,  makes  consumers  aware 
of  and  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  proposed  reg¬ 
ulations  issued  by  Federal  agencies.  In  a  1974  test  project,  it  was 
demonstrated  that  inclusion  of  a  comment  form  for  responding 
to  Consumer  Register  items  increased  the  potential  for  citizen 
involvement  in  the  important  process  of  rulemaking.  Since 
them,  the  comment  coupon  has  been  made  a  regular  feature  of 
Consumer  Register. 

Consumer  Register  has  been  expanded  with  a  recent  supple¬ 
ment — Rate  Register — which  informs  consumers  of  regulatory 
agencies’  proposals  and  flnal  decisions  concerning  rate  tariffs 
for  such  services  as  planes,  trains  and  maiL  Here  again,  con¬ 
sumer  comment  on  proposals  is  encouraged. 

7.  Consumer  Information  Center:  OCA  provides  policy  co¬ 
ordination  to  GSA’s  Consumer  Information  Center,  which  has 
the  responsibility  to  identify  areas  of  needed  consumer  informa¬ 
tion,  encourage  the  Federal  agencies  having  the  appropriate 
expertise  to  publish  such  information  in  a  manner  useful  to  the 
public,  make  the  public  aware  that  the  information  exists  and 
Anally  distribute  millions  of  copies  of  such  information  to  the 
requesting  members  of  the  public. 

OCA  works  with  the  Education  Division,  DHHW,  and  its 
designated  representatives  (FICB)  throughout  the  Federal 
establishment  to  assist  in  the  development  of  policy  information, 
educational  materials  and  programs  to  beneflt  the  consumer. 

OCA  provides  lead  support  to  Federal  Executive  Boards  in  im¬ 
plementing  their  consumer  affairs  objectives.  It  is  conserva¬ 
tively  estimated  that  for  one  objective  alone — assisting  the 
elderly  consumer — over  25,000  senior  citizens  have  been  the 
recipients  of  consumer  education,  information  and  referral 
services. 

C.  Analysis  and  evaluation 

In  addition  to  the  review  of  OCA  complaint  and  correspond¬ 
ence  handling,  mentioned  under  IV_A,  the  feedback  resulting 
from  day-to-day  contact  with  consumer  groups,  and  the  quarterly 
review  of  OCA  activities  by  the  Consumer  Advisory  Council, 
the  Office  has  created  an  economic  analysis  and  planning  unit 
with  responsibilities  in  three  major  areas:  (1)  analytic  sup¬ 
port  for  speciflc  programs,  proposals,  and  policy  advisory  activ¬ 
ity,  including  analyses  of  consumer  (economic)  impact,  i.e.,  bene¬ 
fits  and  costs,  of  OOA  programs  and  activities,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
posed  new  regulations  or  legislation  affecting  the  consumer; 
(2)  systematic  development  of  economic  planning  data  in  the 
consumer  area  aimed  at  Identifying  programs  having  maximum 
impact  in  achieving  defined  consumer  objectives,  and  (3)  evalua¬ 
tion  of  programs  and  activities  in  terms  of  post-performance 
measurement  of  consumer  impact. 

The  planning  and  analysis  unit  has  provided  analytic  siq)- 
port  in  several  areas.  Among  these  are  energy,  inflation,  pro¬ 
ductivity,  credit,  supply  allocation,  and  food  priw  problems.  It 
is  currently  working  with  other  OCA  offices  on  development 
of  an  analytic  framework  for  OCA  participation  in  several  addi¬ 
tional  key  program  areas,  such  as  warranties,  housing,  and 
advertising.  The  analyses  provided  by  the  new  unit,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  legal  expertise  of  the  OCA  Office  of  the  General 
(Counsel,  the  knowledge  of  government  and  industry  practices 
supplied  by  the  Office  of  Program  Development  and  Implement .i- 
tion,  and  consumer  input  from  the  CAC,  other  consiuner  groups, 
complaints,  surveys  and  studies,  etc.,  form  the  basis  for  OCA’s 
very  active  program  of  consumer  advocacy — 82  substantive  pul>- 
Uc  comments  within  the  past  year — in  consideration  of  proposed 
legislation  and  regulations. 
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V.  BECOMMEKDATIOKS 

A.  OCA  riiall  monitor  the  performance  of  HEW’s  operating 
agencies  and  all  other  Federal  agencies  in  implementing  their 
consumer  representation  plans,  assist  the  agencies  in  establish¬ 
ing  or  Improving  consumer  participation  mechanisms  and  identi¬ 
fying  responsible  consumer  representatives,  and  report  to  the 
department  or  agency  head  and  the  President  on  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  problems  encountered  in  these  endeavors. 

B.  OCA  is  keenly  aware  of  the  Inadequacy  of  the  many 
consumer  complaints  it  receives  as  an  index  to  consumer  con¬ 
cerns  and  priorities.  In  order  to  develop  reliable  data  In  this 
area  OCA  plans  to  sponsor  a  comprehensive  survey  of  con¬ 
sumer  attitudes  based  on  a  national  sample  selected  to  provide 
appropriate  age,  sex,  Income  and  geographic  representation. 
The  survey  will  seek  to  measure  consumer  satisfaction  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  durable  and  non-durable  goods  as  well  as  serv¬ 
ices,  and  win  gather  systematic  comprehensive  Information  on 
respondents’  attitudes  toward  every  phase  of  market  transac¬ 
tions  for  these  products  and  services,  from  pre-purchase  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  to  post-purchase  problems. 

C.  OCA  shall  work  with  the  Federal  Register  staff  and  the 
concerned  Departments  and  agencies  to  simplify  the  language 
used  in  Federal  regulations,  increase  the  meaningfulness  of 
explanations  of  the  effect  and  Impact  on  consumers  of  proposed 
rules,  and  increase  the  period  provided  for  comments. 

D.  Recognizing  its  need  to  be  better  aware  of  low-income  and 
disadvantaged  consumer  problems  and  concerns  in  order  to 
better  represent  consumers  in  testifying  and  commenting  on 
proposed  legislation  and  regulations  and  assist  agencies  to  im¬ 
prove  low-income  and  disadvantaged  consumer  representation  in 
decisionmaking,  OCA  shall  establish  a  task  force  to  increase 
systematic  contact  and  continuing  discussion  with  low-income 
and  disadvantaged  consumers. 

B.  Recognizing  that  television  is  a  particularly  effective  way 
to  reach  low-income  and  disadvantaged  consumers  and  in  con¬ 
junction  with  efforts  to  increase  low-income  and  disadvantaged 
consumer  input  into  decision-making,  OCA  shall  work  with  the 
commercial  and  public  television  networks  to  increase  their 
output  of  in-depth  information  to  these  and  all  consumers  on 
pending  decisions  of  significant  consumer  impact. 

F.  OCA  plans  a  third  phase  of  its  review  of  complaint  handling 
procedures.  The  first  two  phases  covered  Federal  regulatory  and 
service  agencies.  The  third  phase  would  be  a  review  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  complaint  handling  by  non-Federal  government,  busi¬ 
ness  and  voluntary  organizations  and  Federal  field  offices.  It 
would  be  done  in  four  parts.  The  first  part  would  be  a  study  of 
state  and  local  governmental  mechanisms  for  complaint  handling 
In  existence  as  of  Martffi  1975  in  93  state,  67  county,  and  44  city 
consumer  offices.  The  second  part  would  be  a  study  of  con¬ 
sumer  complaint  mechanisms  in  30  major  retail  business  firms 
and  a  representative  sampling  of  small  business  firms.  The  third 
part  would  be  a  study  of  consumer  complaint  mechanisms  in 
voluntary  organizations.  The  fourth  i>art  would  be  a  study  of  the 
regional  complaint  handling  mechanisms  of  the  major  agencies 
covered  In  the  initial  15-agency  study.  Completion  of  this  third 
pha.se  Is  essential  to  a  full  understanding  and  analysis  of  the 
complaint  handling  process  in  the  C.S.  marketplace,  and  Is 
particularly  important  because  (a)  restitution  to  the  consumer 
is  generally  through  the  private  sector,  and  (b)  most  consumer 
problems  are  subject  to  state  and  local  regulations. 

G.  OCA  plans  10  regional  consumer  leadership  conferences 
of  three  days  duration  each  during  the  coming  12  to  18  months. 
TTie  emphasis  would  be  on  working  with  local  government  and 
consumer  leaders  so  that  they  might  be  better  able  to  represent 
the  consumers’  interests  In  marketplace  transactions.  Tlie  train¬ 


ing  would  be  oriented  toward  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
leaders  through  a  better  understanding  of  the  complexities  and 
inter-relationships  of  government  and  business  activities  in  the 
provision  of  goods  and  services  in  the  marketplace  at  the  local 
level.  A  related  benefit  to  the  training  program  would  be  facil¬ 
itating  the  resolution  of  consumer  complaints  through  local 
mechanisms  rather  than  referrals  to  Federal  offices. 

H.  In  order  to  improve  its  capability  to  monitor  consumer 
representation  within  and  the  responsiveness  to  consumer  needs 
of  Federal  agencies,  to  pursue  more  comprehensively  and  ag¬ 
gressively  its  programs  of  consiuned  advocacy  before  government 
and  business,  and  to  effectively  coordinate  Federal  complaint 
handling  policies  and  procedures,  OCA  plans  to  request  approval 
from  Congress  for  increases  in  staff  and  budget  devoted  to  these 
categories  of  activity. 

Public  Health  Service 
Consumer  Representation  Plan 

October  31,  1975. 

Table  of  Contents 

I  Statement  of  Purpose 
II  Primary  Operating  Units  Involved 
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A.  Programs  with  market  place  impact 

B.  Other  Programs 

I.  statement  of  purpose 

The  puri)osc  of  this  Consumer  Representation  Plan  is  to 
demonstrate  how  consumers  are  now  involved  in  Public  Health 
Service  (PHS)  programs  and  to  outline  means  of  increasing 
their  access  to  the  policy  development  process,  particularly  in 
those  programs  which  have  a  direct  marketplace  Impact 
The  PHS  is  composed  of  six  Agencies  and  a  number  of  staff 
offices.  All  of  these  affect  the  consmner,  several  directly,  others 
indirectly.  Each  Agency  has  developed  the  forms  of  consumer 
participation  which  It  feels  are  most  respoitsive.  With  the  grow¬ 
ing  awareness  and  Interests  of  consumers  in  many  PHS  pro¬ 
grams,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  PHS  to  increase  the  level  of 
interchange.  Since  it  is  the  belief  that  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  consumers  should  be  able  to  deal  dosely  with  the 
appropriate  Agency,  without  going  through  several  layers  of 
bureaucracy,  the  PHS  does  not  envision  creation  of  a  separate 
office,  committee,  or  position  to  deal  exclusively  with  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Most  of  the  PHS  Agencies  have  an  office  or  offices  which 
represent  them  in  consumer  affairs  and  which  work  with  con¬ 
sumers  and  consumer  representatives. 

Much  of  the  recent  health-related  l^slation  has  mandated 
consumer  participation.  Ck)nsequently,  many  PHS  programs  have 
consumers  involved  at  the  national,  state,  local  or  Individual 
grantee  level  or  at  all  levels. 

II.  PRIMARY  OPERATING  UNITS  INVOl.VED 

The  PHS  is  involved  in  a  wide  range  of  activities  including 
Industry  regulation,  provision  of  services,  and  conduct  of  bio¬ 
medical,  behavioral,  and  health  services  research.  Consequently, 
it  is  difficult  to  design  a  single  consumer  plan  which  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  public  and  these  diverse  Agendes  In  terms  of  mean¬ 
ingful  consumer  representation.  Thus,  because  of  the  nature  at 
its  activities  and  Its  direct  marketplace  impact,  FDA,  which 
regulates  products  whldi  account  for  about  25^  of  every  ddlar 
consumers  si>end,  has  a  very  extensive  and  formalized  system  for 
consumer  input  and  education.  Other  Agendes  which  have  no 
direct  marketplace  impact,  have  less  structured  methods  for 
contacts  with  the  consumer  populattou 
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The  primary  operating  units  within  PHS  which  are  involved 
with  consumers  are : 

Programs  with  direct  marketplace  impact : 

Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA) 

OflSce  of  Nursing  Home  Affairs  (ONHA) 

Programs  which  do  not  have  direct  marketplace  impact, 
but  which  do  have  significant  consumer  involvement: 
Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Association 
(ADAMHA) 

Center  for  Disease  Control  (CDC) 

Health  Resources  Administration  (HRA) 

Health  Services  Administration  (HSA) 

National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH) 

Staff  Offices  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  (OASH) 

III.  EXFX'UTIVE  SUMMARY 

The  Plan  which  follows  consists  of  detailed  descriptions  of 
consumer-related  activities  in  the  Agencies  with  marketplace 
impact,  as  well  as  brief  descriptions  of  activities  of  Agencies 
and  staff  offices  which  do  not  impact  the  marketplace,  but  do 
involve  consumers. 

The  primary  components  of  the  Plan  include  the  means  now 
being  used  to  involve  and  inform  the  consumer ;  and  plans  for 
increasing  consumer  participation. 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  Summary 

The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  provides  di¬ 
rection  and  policy  coordination  to  the  six  PHS  Agencies.  OASH 
staff  offices  provide  guidance  and  coordination,  assuring  that  the 
PHS  regulation  process  and  correspondence  control  are  respon¬ 
sive  to  consumer  interests.  Through  the  Forward  Plan,  the  long- 
range  recommendations  for  the  direction  of  the  PHS  programs 
are  developed  and  disseminated.  There  is  direct  consumer 
involvement  in  all  tbe.se  activities. 

Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health ,  Administration  Sum- 
mary 

ADAMHA  funds  both  research  and  service  programs  in  al¬ 
cohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental  health.  Significant  consumer  in¬ 
volvement  is  achieved  through  advisory  councils  at  both  the 
national  and  local  levels. 

Future  plans  include : 

The  Minority  Advisory  Committee  plans  to  hold  at  least  six 
public  meetings  as  vehicles  for  obtaining  minority  input. 
This  input  will  then  be  provided  to  the  Administrator,  to 
be  considered  in  determining  ADAMHA  policy. 

ADAMHA  also  plans  to  improve  contact  with  volunteer 
groups  with  an  interest  in  ADAMHA  funded  programs. 
A  workshop  will  be  held  as  part  of  this  effort. 

Center  for  Disease  Control  Summary 

ODC  serves  as  the  focal  point  for  the  control  and  prevention 
of  infectious,  vector  borne,  dental  and  other  preventable  dis¬ 
eases  and  conditions,  evaluation  of  occupational  health  and 
safety  problems  and  certain  environmentally  induced  health 
problems.  Also,  CDC  is  the  focal  point  for  the  Department’s 
health  education  program.  Consumers  are  involved  in  their  activ¬ 
ities  through  advisory  councils.  At  the  state  and  local  level, 
CDC  is  encouraging  health  agencies  to  expand  consumer  involve¬ 
ment  efforts,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  clinic  assessment  and 
information/education  program  development. 

Health  Resources  Administration  Summary 

HRA  is  responsible  for  national  programs  of  health  planning, 
health  manpower,  health  statistics,  and  health  services  research. 


The  most  significant  consumer  participation  is  in  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  Health  Planning  and  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1974  (P.L.  93-641).  Consumer  participation  at  all  levels 
is  mandated  by  this  law,  and  is  spelled  out  very  explicitly.  In 
addition,  consumers  are  also  represented  on  advisory  councils 
responsible  for  the  health  manpower  programs. 

Future  plans  for  increasing  consumer  involvement  include : 

A  .series  of  conferences  will  be  held  to  discuss  and  clarify 
consumer  participation  in  the  Health  Planning  and  Re¬ 
sources  Development  Act  implementation. 

HRA  is  also  considering  a  number  of  projects  which  would 
examine  the  consumer’s  role  in  various  policy  issues. 

Health  Services  Administration  Sutnmary 

HSA  is  primarily  responsible  for  funding  health  .service  pro¬ 
grams  and  for  assuring  the  quality  of  health  care.  The  most  sig¬ 
nificant  consumer  involvement  in  these  programs  is  at  the  local 
program  level  through  governing  boards  or  advisory  councils. 

The  Bureau  of  Quality  Assurance  is  planning  a  national  sym¬ 
posium  to  be  held  in  January  1976,  which  W'ill  bring  together 
industry  and  consumer  representatives  to  discuss  the  develoi>- 
ment  of  standards  of  care  and  patients’  rights. 

National  Institutesiof  Health  Summary 

Nil!  supports  both  intramural  and  extramural  biomedical 
research  and  development.  Consumers  participate  in  many  of  the 
advisory  councils  and  boards,  as  well  as  Presidential  panels  and 
commissions  which  provide  imlicy  advice  to  NIH.  The  advisory 
councils  of  the  Institutes  approve  or  disapprove  extramural 
grant  applications,  which  account  for  a  large  part  of  the  NIH 
budget. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration  Summary 

FDA  is  the  Agency  responsilde  for  regulation  of  foo<l,  drug, 
and  cosmetic  industries,  and  for  assuring  the  safety  of  radio¬ 
logical  and  medical  devices  and  appliances.  Tlie  Agency  strategy 
for  an  ongoing  interaction  between  the  FDA  and  consumers  is 
dependent  upon  broad  involvement  on  the  part  of  both  FDA  field 
and  headquarters  staff. 

The  field  staff  (CAO’s)  through  their  constant  day-to-day  con¬ 
tact  with  local  consumer  representatives  maintain  a  continuing 
fiow  of  information  to  headquarters  relative  to  consumer  at¬ 
titudes  and  concerns. 

Regularly  scheduled  Washington  meetings  between  the  Com¬ 
missioner  and  the  Ad  Hoc  consumer  group,  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
gional  “Meet  the  Commissioner”  meetings,  i>rovide  FDA  top 
stafl;  with  on-the-spot  consumer  input. 

A  major  feature  of  the  basic  strategy  for  consumer  involve¬ 
ment  in  FDA  is  representation  of  consumers  on  the  National 
Advisory  Food  and  Drug  Committee  and  FDA’s  standing  ad¬ 
visory  committees  and  panels. 

Preparation  of  lay-language  versions  of  important  Federal 
Re^ster  announcements  and  provision  of  simple,  straightfor¬ 
ward  preambles  to  these  announcements  is  another  key  element 
in  the  Agency  Plan. 

The  Agency  Plan  also  includes  mechanisms  for  reaching  spe¬ 
cial  target  groups  such  as  college  students,  inner-city  youth, 
and  through  use  of  specially  designed  education  material,  both 
low-literacy  and  non-English  speaking  groups. 

The  final  element  which  completes  the  overall  consumer  in¬ 
volvement  strategy  is  the  response  the  Agency  makes  to  more 
than  35,000  consumer  letters  each  year.  These,  letters  cover  a 
wide  range  of  consumer  concerns  and  provide  the  Agency  with 
invaluable  insight  into  public  attitudes  toward  FDA  regulatory 
activities.  Since  effective  consumer  representation  requires  that 
consumers  be  knowledgeable  and  informed,  the  Agency’s  strategy 
includes  a  variety  of  consumer  education  programs. 
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Otilce  of  Tfuriting  Home  Affairs  Summary 
ONHA  serves  as  Departmental  and  PHS  focal  point  for  long¬ 
term  care  and  nursing  home  affairs. 

ONHA  makes  a  special  effort  to  review  and  consider  the  con¬ 
sumer  viewpoint  while  developing  regulations.  Many  national 
organizations  and  individual  consumers  comment  on  NPRM’s 
and  all  comments  are  included  in  decisions  leading  to  publica¬ 
tion  of  final  regulations. 

All  consumer  correspondence  is  handled  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Periodic  analyses  of  the  nature  of  complaints  are  con¬ 
ducted.  The  results  enable  ONHA  to  determine  if  a  pattern  is 
emerging  w’hich  indicates  need  for  a  change  in  siiecific  regula¬ 
tions. 

A  series  of  twice-yearly  provider/consumer  meetings  and  sym¬ 
posia  have  been  held  to  interpret  Federal  regulations  and  policy. 

In  the  future,  these  symposia  will  no  longer  be  strictly  informa¬ 
tional.  Instead,  they  will  be  forums  at  which  consumers  can 
contribute  to  policy  and  decision-making. 

IV.  PUBLIC  HEALTU  SERVICE  PI.AN 

A.  Programs  with  market  place  impact 

1.  Food  and  Drug  Administration 

2.  Office  of  Nursing  Home  Affairs 

B.  Other  Programs 

1.  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 

2.  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration 

3.  Center  for  Disease  Control 

4.  Health  Resources  Administration 

5.  Health  Services  Administration 

6.  National  Institutes  of  Health 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  a  scientific  regulatory 
agency  whose  responsibilities  include  food,  drugs,  veterinary 
medicine,  cosmetics,  medical  devices,  biological  products  and 
electronic  and  diagnostic  products.  The  primary  operating  units 
In  FDA  are: 

Bureau  of  Foods 

Bureau  of  Drugs 

Bureau  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

Bureau  of  Biologies 

Bureau  of  Radiological  Health 

Bureau  of  Medical  and  Diagnostic  Devices 

National  Toxicological  Research  Center 

The  Office,  of  Legislative  Services 

The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

The  Hearing  Clerk 

The  agency  provides  participation,  technical  advice  and  council 
through  three  primary  units,  which  focus  and  implement  the 
Agency’s  efforts. 

The  Office  of  Professional  and  Consumer  Programs — As  the 
principal  advisor  to  the  Commissioner  on  development  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  policies  and  programs  to  convey  important 
health  protection  concepts  to  consumers  and  in  turn  receive 
consumer  input,  this  office  performs  the  following  functions. 

1.  Coordinates  monthly  meetings  with  consumer  representa¬ 
tives  and  top  FDA  officials  in  Washington,  D.C. 

2.  Designs  and  sponsors  regional  consumer  forums  in  which 
the  Commissioner  and  his  top  staff  participate. 

3.  Provides  consumer  health  education  programs  and  policy 
guidelines  to  the  more  than  50  GAO’s  in  the  field  (Technical 
input  for  these  programs  is  provided  by  the  various  bureaus). 

4.  Creates  demonstration  projects  for  furthering  of  consumer 
input  through  lay  language  interpretation  of  Federal  Register 
material. 


5.  Coordinates  the  actions  of  and  serves  as  Executive  Secre¬ 
tariat  for  the  National  Advisory  Food  and  Drug  Committee. 

6.  Selects  the  consumer  non-voting  members  of  the  Agency’s 
advisory  committees  and  panels. 

7.  Answers  over  35,000  written  public  inquiries  per  year  on 
FDA  related  matters,  and  uses  this  correspondence  to  deter¬ 
mine  consumer  interest  and  needs.  These  letters  also  provide 
consumer  input  and  influence  agency  decisions. 

8.  Designs  programs  to  increase  college  student  knowledge  of 
and  participation  in  FDA  activities. 

9.  Sponsors  prototype  law  school  courses  on  how  the  public 
might  better  interact  with  FDA  through  effective  means  of 
communication. 

10.  Designs  and  sponsors  programs  to  increase  participation 
of  inner  city  youth  and  other  special  groups  in  FDA  programs. 

The  Office  of  Public  Affairs 

1.  Directs,  with  input  from  the  Office  of  Professional  and 
Consumer  Programs,  Bureaus  and  EDRO,  all  multi-media  cam¬ 
paigns  aimed  at  the  consumer. 

2.  Produces  the  FDA  Consumer,  a  consumer-oriented  magazine 
to  help  consumers  understand  the  agencies  participation  in 
matters  related  to  their  own  health. 

3.  With  input  from  various  units  within  FDA,  produces  i)rin(ed 
and  visual  material  for  consumers  on  single  subject  areas  sm  h 
as  nutrition  labeling  and  OTC  drugs. 

The  Office  of  the  Executive  Director  of  Regional  Operations 

1.  Provides  the  CAO’s  with  administrative  support  necessary 
for  orderly  preiKiration  and  implementation  of  national  con¬ 
sumer  programs  in  tlie  field. 

2.  Coordinates  field  input  through  a  series  of  reports  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  field  staffs  on  local  consumer  reactions  to  FDA 
health  programs. 

FDA  plans  to  u.se  all  the  appropriate  mechanisms  available  to 
the  Agency  to  interact  with  a  broad  geographic  representative 
group  of  consumers.*  These  include  education  programs,  ad  hoc 
meetings  with  consumer  representatives  in  Washington,  regional 
meetings,  representation  on  advisory  committees,  emphasis 
on  special  groups  and  utilization  of  mass  media  channels.  By 
constantly  evaluating  and  revising  current  mechanisms,  FDA 
hopes  to  achieve  effective  consumer  involvement  and  input.  This 
approach  includes  plans  and  programs  focused  on  the  following: 

Conduct  of  special  programs  for  targeted  consumer  groups 
such  as  youth,  the  aged,  ethnic  and  minority  groups,  and 
others  with  particular  involvement  in  FDA  areas  of  in¬ 
terest.  Tliese  will  be  either  unilateral  efforts  or  in  co¬ 
operation  with  other  Federal  agencies  or  organizations 
and  groups  in  the  private  sector  with  whom  the  FDA 
might  have,  or  develop,  mutual  interest. 

Efforts  to  reach  public  school  and  college  students  through 
the  development  of  curricular  components  especially  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  Integrated  into  various  consumer  education 
programs. 

Dtilization  of  the  regulatory  actions  and  activities  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  as  a  focus  for  the  pro¬ 
grams  described  above  and  as  the  basis  for  major  multi- 
media  campaigns  designed  for  mass  distribution  of  con¬ 
sumer  information. 

Information  input 

Tl  Policy  Advisory  and  Program  Planning — Existing 

Mechanisms :  Examples  of  existing  mechanisms  are : 

Meet  the  Commissioner  Meetings 

Consumer  Ad  Hoc  (committee  meetings 

Consumer  representation  on  standing  FDA  Advisory 
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Committees 

Formal  response  to  FDA  proposed  regulations  through 
the  Hearing  Clerk 

Response  to  selected  lay  language  versions  of  Federal 
Register  announcements  in  OCA’s  Newsletter. 

Opportunities  for  Future  Mechanisms:  (1)  FDA  will  use 
consumer  input  more  effectively  by  seeking  the  consumers’ 
ideas  and  suggestions  earlier  in  the  policy  and  program  planning 
decision  making  process.  In  the  future,  consumer  reaction 
to  proposed  guidelines  will  be  sought  earlier  in  their  develop¬ 
ment,  and  ways  of  securing  broader-based  consumer  participa¬ 
tion  will  be  effected.  Consumer  organization  newsletters  will  be 
used  whenever  possible. 

(2)  Input  from  the  Consumer  Affairs  Officers  which  reffect 
the  consumers’  ideas  and  recommendations  will  be  utilized  in 
the  designing  and  implementation  of  new  educational  programs. 
All  other  direct  and  indirect  contacts  with  consumers  will  be 
used  as  a  forum  to  receive  input  on  educational  program  design 
and  implementation. 

2.  Evaluation — Existing  Mechanism:  (1)  Consumers  and 
Consumer  Representatives  are  routinely  requested  to  evalu¬ 
ate  FDA  conferences,  seminars  and  workshops. 

Opportunities  for  Future  Mechanisms:  (1)  In  the  future  FDA 
can  improve  the  evaluation  of  its  activities  by  including  more 
consumer  evaluations. 

(2)  The  evaluation  technique  can  be  considered  in  the  design 
of  programs  and  the  findings  of  evaluations  of  pilot  projects 
used  more  effectively  in  finalizing  the  Agency  programs. 

(3)  In  the  future,  consumer  evaluations,  “in  house”  and 
outside  evaluations  can  be  combined  in  order  to  get  a  non- 
biased,  broad-based  evaluation  of  Agency  activities  and  pro¬ 
grams. 

(3)  Data  Transmission — Existing  Mechanisms:  Primary 
mechanisms  for  data  transmission  to  and  from  consumers  in-* 
elude :  representation  on  advisory  committees  and  i>anel8,  meet¬ 
ings  with  consumer  groui)s,  activities  of  the  CAO’s,  use  of  the 
mass  media,  and  response  to  consumer  inquiries.  CAOs  con¬ 
tacted  approximately  2,400,000  consumers  at  exhibits,  work¬ 
shops,  conferences,  and  meetings. 

Opportunities  for  Future  Mechanisms:  (1)  Greater  use  will 
be  made  of: 

(a)  Educational  institutions 

(b)  National  and  local  organizations 

(c)  Consumer  organizations 

(d)  FDA  Regional  and  District  OflQces  and  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Affairs  OfiScers 

4.  Correspondence  and  Complaint  Handling — Existing  Mech¬ 
anisms:  Consumer  correspondence  is  received  at  two  points: 
OflSce  of  Consumer  Inquiries  in  the  OfiSce  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Professional  and  Consumer  Programs  at 
headquarters  and  at  the  field  installations  (Regional  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Offices  and  Resident  Posts). 

Letters  requesting  information  on  popular  topics  or  issues 
can  usually  be  answered  by  sending  appropriate  publications. 
In  some  instances  a  prepared  response  is  sufficient  Some  let¬ 
ters  require  staff  research  and  individualized  narrative  re¬ 
sponses. 

Complaint  letters  are  referred  to  the  field  office  closest  to  the 
firm  involved.  The  claim  is  investigated,  resolved  and  reported 
to  the  consumer. 

The  consumer  letters  are  classified  and  studied  to  determine 
high  priority  issues  and  concerns.  This  information  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  Commissioner  through  monthly,  quarterly  and 
annual  reports  for  his  consideration  in  decision-making. 

How  Petitions  from  Consumers  are  Handled  hy  PDA:  Any 
interested  person  may  submit  written  documents  to  the  Hear¬ 
ing  Clerk  on  any  filed  petition.  Petitions  are  filed  by  the  Hearing 


Clerk,  stamped,  with  date  of  filing  and  assigned  a  docket  num¬ 
ber.  The  Conunissioner  reviews  and  rules  npon  every  petition 
filed.  The  Commissioner  may  grant  or  deny  such  a  petition, 
in  whole  or  in  part  and  may  grant  such  other  relief  or  take  such 
other  action  as  he  may  determine  to  be  warranted  by  the 
petition. 

Consumers  can  submit  a  petition  for  reconsideration  and/or 
a  petition  for  stay  of  action.  Additional  data  or  Information  may 
be  submitted.  Requests,  suggestions  and  recommendations  made 
informally  in  routine  correspondence  are  handled  as  routine 
correspondence. 

The  Commissioner’s  decision  is  published  in  the  Federal  Reg¬ 
ister. 

Opportunities  for  Future  Mechanisms:  1.  In  its  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  consumer  complaint  handling,  FDA  plans  to  increase  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  equipment. 

2.  The  system  for  tracing  and  following  through  on  com¬ 
plaints  will  be  improved. 

3.  Consumers  will  be  better  informed  through  publications, 
conferences  and  consumer  organizations  as  to  how  they  can 
register  their  complaints  with  FDA.  Consumers  are  added  to  of* 
taken  off  mailing  list  upon  request. 

4.  Findings  and  recommendations  of  studies  and  evaluations 
of  our  complaint  handling  will  be  studied,  and  where  appropriate 
used  to  improve  our  complaint  handling  procedure. 


Existing  Mechanisms:  Presently  our  mechanisms  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  and  education  to  the  consumer  con¬ 
sist  of : 

1.  Public  service  television  programs  for  national  cam¬ 
paigns. 

2.  Movies  and  slide  series  on  single  health  education  sub¬ 
jects. 

3.  Printed  materials — Information  Memos,  Brochures, 
Posters,  Billboards,  Exhibits,  Newspaper  articles,  FDA 
Consumer,  FDA  Today,  and  magazine  articles 

4.  Speeches,  Conferences,  Workshops,  and  Seminars. 

5.  Consumer  Phones. 

6.  Telephone  calls  and  response  to  letters  sent  to  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Inquiries. 

7.  The  Federal  Register. 

8.  Articles  in  newsletters — (OCA — Virginia  Knauer’s  Of¬ 
fice)  and  also  the  newsletters  of  various  consumer  organiza¬ 
tions. 

9.  Meetings  between  FDA  and  the  public  such  as  head¬ 
quarters  or  regional  meetings. 

10.  Meetings  of  FDA’s  panels  and  committees. 

11.  National  consumer  education  programs  (See  attach¬ 
ment  A) 

Information,  Dissemination,  and  Education:  1.  Greater  use  of 
existing  “mail-out  operations”  such  as  Social  Security  Mailings. 

2.  Better  use  of  all  libraries. 

3.  Use  of  advertising  spaces  on  metropolitan  buses  and  other 
public  transit  systems. 

4.  Expanded  utilization  of  public  education  systems — 
primary,  high  school,  college  and  university. 

6.  Expanded  utilization  of  information  and  education  net¬ 
works  of  consumer  organizations. 

6.  Additional  educational  programs  to  serve  broader  au¬ 
diences  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  special  or  unique  audiences. 

7.  Increased  attention  to  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  con¬ 
sumers  for  whom  the  programs  are  intended  and  incorporation 
of  their  suggestions  whenever  appropriate,  in  program  design, 
implementation  and  evaluation. 

Recommendations:  It  is  recommended  that  the  Agency  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand  its  efforts  to  open  its  decision-making  processet 
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an  informed  public,  to  involve  the  public  in  Agency  activities, 
increase  its  public  educational  informational  programs.  This 
expansion  would  be  achieved  by  actions  such  as  the  following : 

(a)  increasing  the  present  field  CAO  force  and  increas¬ 
ing  National  programs  Involving  consumer  input  to  include 
all  regional  and  district  oflBces,  as  well  as  the  FDA  resident 
posts.  (See  attachment.) 

(b)  increasing  the  numl)er  of  consumer  survey  contracts 
and  initiating  travel  reimbursement  arrangements  for  re¬ 
gional  consumer  representatives. 

(c)  expanding  direct  involvement  of  the  consumer  in 
FDA’s  regulatory  processes  through  advisory  conunittees 
and  other  initiatives  including  regional  Ad  Hoc  consumer 
meetings. 

(d)  developing  the  necessary  authorities  to  allow  the 
use  of  trained  volunteers  for  FDA  consumer  health  pro¬ 
grams  focusing  on  feedback  efforts  on  problems  such  as 
generic  drug  labeling,  and  other  t(H;>ic8  related  to  the 
Agency’s  activities  in  foods,  drugs,  biologies,  medical  de¬ 
vices,  diagnostics,  radiological  health,  and  veterinary 
medicine. 

(e)  increasing  interaction  with  consumer  organizations 
across  the  country  by  formalizing  the  present  loose  net¬ 
work  of  consumer  contacts  into  a  clearly  defined  regionally 
based  group  of  consumer  leaders.  FDA  is  considering  a 
proposal  which  would  establish  a  system  of  Regional  Con¬ 
sumer  Representatives,  composed  of  representatives  from 
local  consumer  organizations  who  would  be  selected  by 
these  organizations  on  the  basis  of  background  and  interest 
in  FDA-regulated  activities  (reference:  Federal  Register, 
May  27,1975). 

It  is  FDA’s  belief  that  through  this  plan,  the  consumer 
would  become  more  aware  of  FDA  activities  and  through 
this  awareness,  provide  better  input  into  Agency  decision¬ 
making. 

Attachnumt  A 

FDA  Consumer  Programs  &  Activities 

I.  There  are  currently  six  headquarters  directed  consumer 
Question  programs  for  implementation  by  the  CAO’s  in  their 
local  community,  which  are  aimed  at  increasing  public  under¬ 
standing  of  FDA  activities. 

Nutrition  Labeling — To  help  the  consumer  make  better  every¬ 
day  decisions  relation  to  the  family’s  and  her  own  personal 
diet 

Cosmetics — To  provide  information  necessary  to  make  value 
judgements  on  cosmetic  selections  and  increase  safe  use  of 
cosmetics. 

OTO  Drugs — To  increase  public  awareness  of  the  proper 
and  safe  use  of  OTC  drugs. 

Prescription  Drugs — ^To  increase  consumer  understanding  of 
the  complexities  surrounding  the  field  of  prescription  drugs. 

Food  Safety  in  the  Home — To  inform  the  consumer  about  good 
food  handling  practices  and  how  to  get  information  on  food 
safety. 

Radiological  Health — To  reduce  consumer  exposure  to  un¬ 
necessary  radiation  and  to  make  the  consumer  aware  of  stand¬ 
ards  relating  to  radiological  health  established  by  the  FDA. 

II.  The  following  are  additional  programs  which  have  been 
designed  and  developed  for  field  Implementation : 

Poison  Prevention  Week — Information  for  the  general  public 
designed  to  prevent  ingestion  of  poisonous  substances. 

Microbiological  Contamination  in  Foods — ^A  national  cam¬ 
paign  designed  to  reduce  foodbome  iUness. 

Northern  Virginia  Community  College  Project — Series  of 
seminars  in  nutrition  education  for  health  professionals  designed 
as  a  prototype  for  a  national  program. 


FDA  Mini  Lessons — A  pilot  program  of  curricular  materials 
relating  to  FDA  interests  developed  for  use  in  grades  K-12. 

Undergraduate  amd  Qraduate  Programs  for  Health  Profes¬ 
sionals — K  prototype  resource  and  training  program  that  would 
focus  on  current  nutrition  issues  for  health  professional  students 
is  being  developed.  This  program  is  planned  for  utilization  by 
health  professional  schools  and  will  promote  the  desired  inter¬ 
action  betw’een  the  professional  and  the  nonprofessional  con- 
siuner  in  public  health  education. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Consumer  Education  Program — A  pro¬ 
gram  to  use  youth  organizations  to  conduct  consumer  education 
programs  in  their  respective  communities  under  the  supervision 
of  the  community  youth  directors  and  the  CAO. 

George  Washington  University  Law  School  Project — A  course 
designed  for  undergraduates  and  law  students  in  FDA  adminis¬ 
trative  procedures,  combining  clinical  and  interdisciplinary 
classes  to  prepare  the  consumer  to  make  positive  contributions 
to  the  FDA’s  regulatory  procedures.  Plans  are  to  expand  this 
course  and  eventually  offer  it  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Consumer  Representative  Handbook — A  handbook  is  being 
prepared  to  explain  how  consumer  representatives  who  sit  on 
FDA  Committees  as  non-voting  members,  are  selected  an<l  main¬ 
tained  on  FDA  advisory  committees  and  what  their  roles  and 
responsibilities  entaiL 

Campus  Consumer  Consultant — The  student  consultant  initi¬ 
ates  FDA  consumer  education  programs  on  campus  and  sur¬ 
rounding  community  to  Inform  people  about  FDA’s  fti net  ions 
and  programs.  He  provides  feedback  on  student  needs,  feelings 
and  reactions  to  Agency  regulatory  actions  and  programs. 

Federal  Register — A  pilot  project  for  the  development  of  lay 
language  statements  as  a  means  of  increasing  readership  and 
serving  as  a  vehicle  for  increasing  consumer  particiimtion  in 
FDA’s  decision  making  has  been  conducted  in  the  Seattle  1  )istri<  t 
Office. 

Briefings  for  Industry  Consumer  Representatives — Planning  is 
underway  to  design  format  and  implementation  plans  for  re¬ 
gional  briefings  on  nutrition  education  with  FDA  and  consumer 
representatives  from  industry.  The  Agency  holds  briefings  for 
industry  consumer  representatives  from  industry.  The  Agency 
holds  briefings  for  industry  consumer  representatives  to  inform 
them  of  recent  or  proposed  Agency  actions. 

Contacts  with  National  Organizations — Contact  is  maintained 
with  heads  of  national  organizations  and  service  organizations 
to  insure  the  dissemination  of  information  about  FDA  and  its 
programs  and  to  receive  input  concerning  FDA  regulatory  activi¬ 
ties  from  these  organizations. 

Monthly  Meeting  icith  onsutner  Advocates — The  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  his  top  staff  meet  monthly  with  an  ad  hoc  group  of 
consumers  representing  a  wide  variety  of  consumer  groups ;  e.g.. 
Consumers  Union,  Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest, 
National  Consumer’s  League,  Consumer  Federation  of  America, 
and  National  Council  on  Children.  The  8ubject.s  discussed 
typically  focuses  on  current  and  proposed  Agency  decisions, 
regulations,  and  procedures. 

Meet-the-Commissioner  Meetings — The  second  in  a  series  of 
Meet-the-Comimssioner  meetings  is  being  planned.  These  meet¬ 
ings  developed  out  of  a  plan  for  extending  the  Commissioner’s 
monthly  meetings  with  Washington-based  consumer  leaders  to 
regional  meetings  with  consumer  representatives  nationwide. 
The  first  multi-regional  meeting  was  held  in  New  Orleans  on 
November  20, 1974. 

Public  Calendar — ^A  calendar  is  published  weekly  so  that  the 
public  may  know  with  w'hom  (and  for  what  purpose)  key  FDA 
officials  are  meeting. 
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Office  of  Nursing  Home  Affairs 

The  Office  (ff  Nursing  Home  Affairs  (ONHA)  serves  as  the 
Departmental  and  PHS  focal  point  for  long-term  care  (LTC) 
and  nursing  home  affairs  and  as  the  focal  point  for  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Heaith’s  responsibilities  in  Departmental  programs 
on  aging. 

In  providing  policy  direction  and  coordination  of  LTC  activi¬ 
ties  throughout  the  Department,  ONHA  deals  directly  with  the 
HEW  Regional  Offices,  the  OS  and  with  the  headquarters  ele¬ 
ments  of  SSA,  SRS,  and  Human  Development  (AoA).  Within 
the  Public  Health  Service,  the  ONHA  monitors  and  coordinates 
the  LTC  activities,  reviews  pians  and  objectives  for  conformance 
with  Department  LTC  requirements,  and  stimulates  needed 
LTC  activities. 

Information  input 

1.  Policy  Advisory  and  Program  Platming:  The  consumer 
described  in  this  report  includes  both  the  providers  of  services 
within  the  nursing  home  industry  and  those  dients  (patients, 
families  and  others)  who  seek  or  use  these  health  care  services. 
Both  of  these  consumer  groups  are  described  in  terms  of 
individual  institutions  and  through  national  organizations.  Con¬ 
sumer  i)articipation  in  the  development  of  agency  policy  and 
program  is  predominantly  general,  although  specific  items  such 
as  fire  safety,  staffing  patterns  and  patients’  rights  have  had 
considerable  input  from  both  consumer  groups.  General  advice 
useful  to  policy  advisory/program  planning  is  furnished  by 
input  from  individual  consumer  experts  and  national  groups, 
organizations  and  associations  through  their  publications  of 
newsletters,  digests,  journals  and  articles.  The  office  is  cm  the 
mailing  list  of  these  national  organizations,  receiving  their 
publications  either  gratuitously  or  by  subscription.  Staff  con¬ 
tinuously  review  these  publications  since  they  give  information 
on  new  concepts,  ideas  or  specify  positions  taken  by  the  con¬ 
sumers  on  issues  developed  in  the  Agency’s  present  prt^rams. 
These  groups,  organizations  or  associations  include,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  American  Health  Care  Association,  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Homes  for  the  Aging,  National  Council  Health  Care 
Services,  American  College  of  Nursing  Home  Administrators, 
the  American  Medical  Association,  American  Nurses’  Associa¬ 
tion,  National  League  for  Nursing,  National  Council  on  Aging, 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  AART/NART,  and  Gray 
Panthers. 

Additionally,  these  and  other  related  groups,  organizations 
or  associations  serve  as  a  sounding  board  for  new  issues  or  ideas 
prior  to  their  formulation  as  prc^ram  alternatives  as  well  as 
proposed  rule  making,  guidelines  or  legislation  for  current  or 
new  programs. 

This  type  of  input  will  be  maintained  and  exi>anded  in  ONHA’s 
future  plans,  becatise  it  is  essential  to  insuring  effective  develop¬ 
ment  and  implementation  of  programs  that  will  improve  the 
quality  of  care  furnished  our  elderly  and  disabled  popnlatloa 
served  by  nursing  homes.  ONHA  expects  to  expand  rdationshlps 
with  the  nursing  home  industry,  provider  and  client  groups,  not 
only  to  obtain  input  to  present  and  future  programs,  but  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  nursing  home  industry  in  a  way  so  that  consistent 
improvement  in  their  services  will  be  made  in  the  future. 

2.  Evaluation  of  Existing  and  Proposed  Programs:  Valuable 
consumer  i>articipation  is  built  into  the  process  of  developing 
regulations  even  before  publication  of  a  notice  of  proposed  rule 
making  (NPRM)  in  the  Federal  Register  and  allowing  for  a 
period  of  public  comment.  As  the  regulations  are  developed  for 
publication,  informal  discussions  are  held  and  draft  versions 
are  sent  to  the  larger  national  organizations  for  review  and 
comment.  Upon  publication,  most  NPRM’s  elicit  a  large  volume 
of  correspondence  from  individual  nursing  homes,  citizens  and 
clients,  as  well  as  from  national  organizations  and  associations. 


such  as  those  mentioned  above.  Each  comment  is  given  full  con¬ 
sideration  in  preparing  the  proposed  rules  in  final  form. 

Flexibility  has  be^i  evidenced  in  handling  the  more  contro¬ 
versial  regulations,  extending  the  comment  period  for  16-30  days 
and  even  at  the  end  of  that  extension  allowing  receipt  of  cor¬ 
respondence  that  has  been  incorrectly  addressed,  delayed  in  the 
maiis,  etc.,  for  as  long  as  staff  discussions  are  continuing. 

'This  public  comment  has  proven  to  be  essential  to  preparing 
meaningful  and  effective  r^ulations.  Not  only  has  it  shown 
where  further  definition  or  more  (darity  of  meaning  is  needed 
but  it  has  identified  gaps  in  program  efforts.  The  January  17, 
1974,  regulations  for  skilled  nursing  facilities,  for  example, 
deliberately  left  out  certain  items  because  of  their  cost  or  be¬ 
cause  of  the  need  for  further  study.  Public  comment,  from  pro¬ 
viders,  professional  groups  and  private  citizens,  was  so  strong 
on  these  missing  imlnts  that  the  additional  regulations  on  7-day 
nursing  coverage,  medical  direction  and  patients’  rights  were 
presented  in  a  separate  Federal  Register  in  October  1974. 

Future  plans  would  continue  with  these  efforts  but  provide 
for  more  interchange  with  consumers  prior  to  publication.  The 
provider/consumer  meetings  described  later  offer  a  forum  for 
discussion  of  issues  and  the  development  of  more  meaningful 
regulations  as  a  result. 

3.  Data  Transmission:  The  Tx>ng-Term  Oare  Facilities  Im¬ 
provement  CamiMiign  (LTCFIC)  is  the  primary  vehicle  used 
by  ONHA  for  improving  the  quality  of  care  provided  in  long¬ 
term  care  facilities.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  discrete  but 
related  projects,  eacdi  addressing  current  problems  in  the  long¬ 
term  care  field.  The  beginning  x>oint  of  the  L'TCFIC  in  1974  was 
a  survey  of  nearly  300  nursing  homes  aimed  at  obtaining  base¬ 
line  data  on  the  quality  of  skilled  nursing  facility  care.  'The 
data  came  from  unannounced  visits  to  the  selected  skilled  nurs¬ 
ing  facilities  looking  at  the  structure,  administration  and  patient 
care  provided.  'The  findings  of  the  survey  have  been  published 
as  an  Introductory  Report  this  year  and  along  with  other  in- 
depth  studies  which  are  being  prepared  will  be  wldrfy  distrib¬ 
uted  to  consumers.  Such  data  has  already  provided  insights  to 
consumer  performance,  problems  and  needs.  It  will,  therefore, 
provide  information  important  to  future  polides  and  program 
plans. 

Data  from  individual  consumers  or  consumer  groups  are 
mainly  of  a  technical  nature  relating  to  the  need  for  or  their 
ability  to  comply  with  standards  required  for  participation  in 
Medicare  and  Medicaid.  Through  a  recently  developed  Manage¬ 
ment  Information  System  (MIS),  current  data  of  all  surveys 
conducted  in  nursing  homes  are  being  computerized.  When  oper¬ 
ational  such  a  service  will  provide  data  Indicating  both  general 
and  specific  problem  areas  encountered  by  providers  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  and  certification  procesa  For  example,  the  MIS  when  fully 
implemented  wRl  provide  data  <m  fire  protection,  indicating 
where  specific  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  in  the  agency’s  pro¬ 
gram  efforts.  The  data  will  also  be  helpful  in  providing  backup 
informati(m  for  any  necessary  hearings  or  conferences  dealing 
with  the  providers  as  a  group  or  individually.  Such  data  will 
also  be  made  available  to  the  public  to  meet  their  needs  for 
information  about  providers  of  health  services.  It  will  also  enable 
the  office  to  evaluate  prt^am  effectiveness  and  to  establish 
trends  important  to  iirogramming  efforts. 

4.  Consumer  Correspondence  and  Complaint  Handling: 
ONHA,  through  both  its  central  and  regional  offices,  receives 
numerous  letters  and  phone  calls  fnnn  both  consumer  groups, 
primarily  centered  around  new  regulations  or  standards.  Re¬ 
quests  for  information  or  complaints  usually  relate  to  the  con¬ 
cern  that  there  is  either  a  too  stringent  or  inconsistmxt  applica¬ 
tion  the  regulations  by  state  agency  personnel  or  that  the 
regulations  are  too  costly  to  Implement  in  proportion  to  the 
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impact  tJjcy  have  on  quality  <rf  care.  All  correspondence  is  han¬ 
dled  as  exi)editiously  as  possible  by  key  professional  staff  with 
appropriate  expertise  in  the  area  of  ctmcem.  In  every  ease,  a 
response  is  prepared  to  the  correspondent  and  communication 
is  continued  until  there  is  resolution  of  the  situation.  Wherever 
feasible,  the  complaint  is  referred  to  the  regional  office  for  more 
direct  determination  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  resolution 
of  the  complaint. 

By  periodically  reviewing  the  nature  of  comidaiuts,  ONHA 
will  be  able  to  determine  if  there  is  a  pattern  emerging  which 
would  indicate  that  specific  r^ulatitms  need  to  be  clarified, 
modified,  revised  or  revoked.  Through  this  means  it  is  possible 
to  help  a.ssure  that  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  consistently  focus  on  a<hieving  the  highest  quality  of 
care  that  cun  be  economically  and  effectively  implemented  and 
that  they  are  consistently  and  correctly  Interpreted  by  the 
consumer. 

In  addition  to  the  large  volume  of  correspondence  relating  to 
the  certification  of  providers,  CWHA  receives  a  considerable 
amount  pertaining  to  xedmhursement  policy  nnder  Medicare  or 
Medicaid.  These  are  referred  to  SSA  or  SRS  for  necessary  action 
and  direct  reply  to  consumers.  Finally,  not  only  does  the  <^lce 
get  correspondence  from  individual  nursing  homes,  dtizens 
groups  and  nati<mal  associations,  but  it  has  also  become  the  focal 
point  for  informati<Ni  on  nursing  home  matters  fr<Hn  members 
of  Congress,  the  White  House  and  the  general  public. 

OorrespMideDce  from  consumers  will  have  ccmsiderable  pro¬ 
grammatic  Impact,  as  particnlar  attention  is  paid  to  concentra- 
tioas  or  patterns  of  concern  reflected,  considering  these  in  the 
development  and  establishm^t  at  ONHA  policy  decisions,  and 
the  dev^opment  of  iwoposed  regulatiims  and  guidelines.  This 
aspect  of  ctmsumer  input  is  a  continuous  process  which  predict- 
aMx  win  change  only  in  the  nature  of  the  request  or  complaint 
as  regulations  are  developed  and  promulgated.  It  is  anticipated, 
however,  that  more  reliance  will  be  placed  on  regional  opcra- 
tioiie  to  respond  to  the  correspondence.  Recent  changes  in  staff 
organisation  wBl  inovide  better  regional  <rfBce  support  and  liai¬ 
son  to  accompli^  this  deoentralizati<Hi  of  effort 

Information  Output 

i.  Cfommunication  to  Con4umer$  on  Ittuet  and  Decisions:  Ihe 
process  ot  consumer  input  in  terms  of  the  development  of  final 
regulations  was  described  earlier.  Outputs  of  that  system  are 
pertinent  in  this  section.  Any  correspondence  received  during 
tile  comment  period  is  available  for  review  by  interested  parties 
akmg  with  the  summary  of  staff  actions  taken  in  the  resoluticm 
of  the  problems  presented.  The  final  regulations,  prepared  after 
serious  consideration  of  an  submitted  comments  and  pubUshed 
tn  the  Federal  Register  with  an  explanatory  preamble  justifying 
why  dianges  were  or  were  not  made,  serve  again  as  a  source 
of  output  to  the  consumer.  Subsequent  to  pnbUcation  of  new 
regulations,  guidelines  are  provided,  training  and  orientation  at 
Federal-Regional-State  level  are  conducted,  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  and  consultation  provided  as  requested.  In  some  instances, 
policy  decision  memoranda  have  been  necessary  to  further 
clarify  or  establish  a  consistent  yet  responsive  regulatory 
process. 

Finally,  a  series  of  Provider/Consumer  meetings  and  sym¬ 
posia  have  been  held  which  were  designed  in  the  past  to  quickly 
bring  to  key  national  organizations,  and  they  to  their  c<m- 
stltnency,  a  wmcise  and  accurate  interpretation  of  Federal  regu¬ 
lations  or  policy  lames.  Previous  symposia  In  1974  and  1975  wwe 
responsive  to  the  need  to  promulgate  new  nursing  home  regn- 
lations  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  The  October  1975  sym¬ 
posium,  however,  introduced  a  new  element  In  that  it  presented 
a  concept — ^patient  assessment — and  Its  presmt  and  future  im¬ 
plications.  It  Is  expected  that  feedback  from  the  audience  of 


provider /client  consumer  groups  as  well  as  continuing  com¬ 
munication  will  place  consumer  input  into  a  more  responsible 
I>osition  of  participation  in  program  development  rather  than  in 
its  present  role  of  reacting  to  the  regulatory  process. 

I'liture  symposia  will  be  based,  as  was  the  October  1975  one, 
on  joint  planning  and  exploration  of  mutual  areas  of  concern, 
from  which  the  agency  will  draw  consumer  inputs  in  designing 
policy  issuances  and  program  plans. 

2.  Feedback  to  Consumers  About  Their  Comments  on  PoJh  ics 
and  Programs:  In  addition  to  the  measures  described  in  Section 
1,  many  other  means  are  used  to  provide  feedback  to  consumers 
on  policies  and  programs.  These  include : 

a.  Testimony  at  Ciongressional  bearings ; 

b.  Formal  presentations  by  key  ONHA  staff  at  national, 
regional  and  State  general  meetings  of  consumer  groups ; 

c.  Preparation  of  materials  for  presentation  by  Congres¬ 
sional  and  Administration  leadership ; 

d.  Publication  of  articles,  editorials,  and  other  technical 
materials  in  trade  journals ; 

e.  Preparation  of  booklets,  pamphlets,  reports  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  field ; 

f.  Development  ot  other  andio-visnal  aids  for  use  at 
meetings  and  confermices  to  present  policy  issues  and 
regulatory  functlmis; 

g.  Use  of  media — TV,  radio  and  newspaper  to  present 
agency  concerns ; 

h.  Participation  in  specially  designed  seminars,  confer¬ 
ences  planned  and  conducted  by  consumer  groups ; 

1.  Provision  of  consultation  and  technical  assistance  to 
consumers  on  individual  or  small  group  basis ; 

j.  Development  of  short-term  training  offerings  to  client/ 
provider  consumer  groups. 

5.  Consumer  Education:  Implicitly,  aU  of  the  above  mecha¬ 
nisms  for  imparting  information  and  knowledge  are  part  of 
consumer  education.  Of  particular  importance  are  the  special 
client/provider  consumer  meetings  and  the  short-term  training 
of  providers  developed  as  a  special  Initiative  in  response  to  the 
Administration’s  pre^ramming  efforts  in  long-term  care.  These 
short-term  training  pre^ams  have  been  carried  out  since  1971 
and  have  resulted  in  100,000  short-term  training  (q>portnnlties 
for  persons  engaged  in  providing  care  in  nursing  homes.  In 
addition  to  contracts  with  national  professional  and  technical 
groups  for  training  of  individual  disciplines,  recent  program¬ 
ming  efforts  have  been  directed  to  the  development  of  a  national 
network  of  centers  of  excellence  based  In  provider  Institutions 
and  providing  a  multiplicity  of  Interdlsclpllne  training  efforts. 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 

The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  is  responsible  for  co¬ 
ordinating  the  activities  of  the  Agencies  and  for  determining 
PHS  policies.  At  this  level,  there  are  many  efforts  to  assure  that 
PHS  Is  responsive  to  consumer  concerns. 

Forward  Plan — ^Each  year,  PHS  publishes  the  Forward  Plan 
for  Health,  which  describes  the  long-range  plans  and  direction 
of  the  PHS  and  provides  major  analysis  for  npcoming  budget 
and  l^slative  recommendations.  Inimt  from  a  wide  range  of 
organizations  is  sought  dnring  the  Forward  Plan’s  draft  stage, 
both  In  writing  and  through  face-to-face  contact  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  informal  meetings.  After  its  publication,  it  is 
widely  distributed  and  discussed.  Initial  planning  for  the  1978- 
1982  Health  Forward  Plan  will  be  starting  soon.  Comments 
and  suggestions  will  be  solicited  from  professional,  provider, 
consumer,  and  other  organizations. 

Regulations — Regulations  are  primarily  developed  at  the 
Agency  level,  with  input  from  concerned  organizations.  How¬ 
ever,  the  primary  consumer  involvement  in  the  r^ulation  proc- 
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ess  comes  during  the  public  comment  period.  At  this  point,  pro¬ 
posed  regulations  are  published  and  for  a  q^ecified  length  of 
time,  usually  30  days,  comments  are  recedyed  and  reyiewed. 
OASH  works  closely  with  the  PHS  Agencies  to  assure  that  they 
are  responsiye  to  these  comments,  and  frequently,  changes  are 
made  because  of  them.  The  preamble  to  the  final  regulations 
proyides  the  rationale  for  including  or  not  Including  the  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  the  changes  that  were  made.  The  i^eamble  is 
written  in  language  which  Is  understandable,  yet  c<mforms  to 
the  technical  requirements  of  the  regulations.  In  addition, 
when  regulations  are  obyiously  “consumer  sensitiye,"  steps  will 
be  taken  to  provide  concerned  consumer  organizations  with 
press  releases. 

C5orrespondence — ^All  agencies  and  staff  offices  are  required 
to  respond  to  correspondence  fom  the  public.  The  OASH  has 
established  the  Executive  Secretariat  of  the  PHS,  to  decide 
which  Agency  can  best  reply,  route  correspondence  to  them,  and 
follow  up  to  assure  that  timely  and  meaningful  responses  are  pro¬ 
vided.  In  addition,  the  Agencies  receive  many  inquiries  directly. 
These  are  controlled  through  their  own  Executive  Secretariat 
offices.  OASH  provides  general  oversight  to  assure  that  replies 
are  responsive  and  timely. 

Alcohol,  Dru{/  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Administration 

ADAMHA  funds  research,  training,  and  service  programs  in 
alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental  health.  Each  of  ADAMHA’s 
three  Institutes  has  a  National  Advisory  Council  whose  member¬ 
ship  includes  consumers.  These  Councils  provide  advice  on  policy 
issues  and  make  recommendations  concerning  grant  applica¬ 
tions.  In  addition,  ADAMHA  projects  and  programs  are  to  be 
community  based,  with  active  participation  of  consumers. 

Other  consumer  representation  in  ADAMHA  is  obtained  and 
promoted  through  the  Program  Integration  staff,  Office  of  Pro¬ 
gram  Coordination.  This  unit  is  responsible  for  facilitating  the 
coordination  and  ccdlaboration  of  components  of  ADAMHA  and 
professional  and  citizen  organizations  and  groups  with 
common  interests  in  preventing  and  reducing  mental  illness, 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  and  imiu’ovlng  mental  health ;  and  for 
promoting  the  increased  utilization  of  vc^unteer  services  and 
activities  within  ADAMHA  funded  programs. 

Another  important  link  to  consumers  of  ADAMHA  programs 
is  provided  by  the  Minority  Ad'tlsory  Committee  which  advises 
the  Administrator  of  ADAMHA  on  policy,  programs,  and 
activities  regarding  minority  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental 
health  matters,  and  makes  recommendations  for  possible  solu¬ 
tions.  The  following  objectives  have  been  set  for  the  Committee  in 
fiscal  year  1976:  (1)  to  hold  at  least  six  public  meetings; 
(2)  to  provide  relevant  input  from  the  various  minority  groups 
into  ADAMHA  deliberations;  (3)  to  collect  data  which  will 
be  used  to  develop  recommendations  to  the  Administrator, 
ADAMHA. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976  include  improved  relationships  and 
information  exchanges  with  the  leadership  of  major  volunteer 
and  consumer  organizations  with  an  Interest  in  ADAMHA 
funded  programs.  A  two-day  volunteer  workshop  will  be  held  as 
part  of  this  effort 

Center  for  Disease  Control 

CDC  serves  as  the  D^[>artment’s  focal  point  for  the  control 
and  preventi(Mi  of  disease,  occupational  health  and  safety  prob¬ 
lems,  and  health  education.  Consumer  participation  <m  advisory 
groups,  such  as  the  Tmieral  Disease  Contr<^  and  Tuberculosis 
Control  Advisory  Cmnmittees,  is  part  of  the  involvement  In  ad- 
diticm  to  several  other  areas.  During  fiscal  year  1976, 
CDC  began  a  number  of  Initiatives  with  Senate  and  local  health 
agencies  designed  to  promote  the  Involvement  of  consumers  in 


disease  control  efforts.  The  experience  gained  from  these  activ¬ 
ities  provided  a  basis  for  which  to  expand  consumer  in- 
volvmnent  efforts  during  the  current  program  year.  A  prototype 
survey  designed  was  distributed  to  all  VD  project  grantees 
which  could  be  used  to  determine  patient  attitudes  toward  dinie 
services.  The  purpose  of  such  a  survey  is  to  provide  a  mode 
through  which  consumers  of  medical  swrvlces  can  Infiuraice  the 
provision  these  services.  B'eedback  to  the  Center  indi¬ 
cates  that  such  dlent  surveys  were  conducted  in  at  least  24 
local  programs.  The  extent  to  whidi  these  consumer  assessments 
affected  clinic  policies  is  now  being  examined  on  an  individual 
program  basis.  During  the  current  year,  client  surveys  will  be 
further  promoted  with  local  dinic  managers  through  consulta¬ 
tions  conducted  by  the  Center  staff.  Also  to  be  examined  is  an 
ongoing  feedback  system  in  clinics  of  both  the  “suggestion  box” 
type  and  a  syston  similar  to  the  “service  rating”  cards  found 
in  many  hotels  and  restaurants. 

During  fiscal  year  1976,  CDC  cooperated  with  a  number  of 
local  health  departments  in  projects  to  involve  young  people  re¬ 
siding  in  areas  of  high  disease  inddenco  in  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  information/education  programs  which  would 
be  better  received  by  high  risk  population  groups  and  more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  motivating  potentially  Infected  patients  to  seek  ex¬ 
amination.  While  the  results  to  date  have  been  mixed  in  terms 
of  measurable  evaluation  criteria,  the  informational  materials 
which  have  been  developed  are  more  favorably  received  by  in¬ 
tended  audiences  than  those  previously  produced.  During  the 
current  year  local  control  programs  are  being  urged  to  Involve 
representatives  of  target  populations  for  whom  new  informa¬ 
tional  materials  are  being  considered  in  the  devdopment  and 
design  of  the  materials. 

CDC  is  also  the  locus  for  the  Bureau  of  Health  Education.  The 
principal  liaison  initiative  with  the  private  sector  in  fiscal  year 
1975  was  a  contract  with  the  National  Health  Council  to  conduct 
a  feasibility  study  of  a  proposed  private  sector  based  National 
Center  for  Health  Education,  recommended  In  1973  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee  <«  Health  Education.  Sudi  a  Center  was  found 
feasible,  and  is  now  coming  into  being.  With  the  National  Center 
in  existence,  there  is  now  a  private  sector  focus  which  can  com¬ 
plement  governmental  health  education  activities  and  perform 
functions  whidi  can  more  effectivdy  be  performed  through  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.  Sudi  a  liaison  is  particularly  important  since 
the  great  bulk  of  health  education  is  actually  performed  by  and 
through  private  sector  agencies. 

Health  Resources  Administration 

HRA  administers  programs  in  health  planning,  health  man¬ 
power  training,  health  statistics,  and  health  services  resear^ 
Consumers  are  represented  on  several  national  advisory  coun¬ 
cils,  sudi  as  the  National  Advisory  Coundls  on  Health  Profes¬ 
sions  Education  and  Nurse  Training. 

The  Bureau  of  Health  Planning  and  Resources  Development 
(BHPRD)  was  created  to  effectivdy  implement  the  National 
Health  Planning  and  Resources  Development  Act  of  1974,  P.L. 
93-641,  whidi  is  an  dTort  to  regionalize  health  planning  and  to 
develop  a  more  effective  and  effident  use  of  health  resources. 
In  accordance  with  tiie  legislative  mandates  of  this  Act,  the 
Bureau  is  currently  in  the  process  of  developing  the  regulations 
and  other  materials  regarding  the  Health  System  Agendes  (lo¬ 
cal),  Statewide  Health  Planning  and  Development  Agencies 
and  the  State  Health  Coordinating  Coundls.  At  all  levels,  na¬ 
tional,  area,  state,  and  local,  significant  consumer  input  is 
required. 

At  the  national  level,  the  legislation  mandates  that  there  be 
established  a  National  Conndl  on  Health  Planning  and  Devel¬ 
opment  The  Council  will  be  composed  of  fifteen  members  of 
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whldi  not  less  than  S  of  the  voting  members  ar*'  not  to  be  pro- 
Tidera  of  health  nervlces. 

The  Input  of  Interested  consumers  as  individuals  and  consum¬ 
er  agencies  has  been  selected  in  determining  goals  and  stand¬ 
ards  for  these  guidelines. 

Eiach  Health  Systems  Agency  most  have  a  governing  body  for 
health  planning  of  whidi  the  majority,  but  not  more  than  dO 
percent  of  the  members,  are  to  be  residents  and  consumers  of 
health  care  in  the  health  service  area  (Section  1512). 

The  State  Health  Planning  and  Development  Agencies  are  to 
be  assisted  and  advised  by  Statewide  Health  Coordinating  Coun¬ 
cils  (SHCJC).  Each  Statewide  Health  Coordinating  Council  will 
be  composed  of  no  less  than  16  representatives  appointed  by  the 
(Sovemor  from  the  health  systems  agencies  within  the  State; 
each  HSA  will  have  two  representatives  on  the  SHC5C,  and  not 
less  than  one-half  of  them  shall  be  consumers.  The  (Jovemor 
may  appoint  additional  individuals  to  serve  on  the  SHCXJ,  but 
not  exceeding  40  percent  of  the  total  membership;  a  majority 
of  this  40  percent  shall  be  consumers  (Section  1524).  The  r^- 
ulatlons  for  the  Health  Systems  Agencies  call  for  an  open  proc¬ 
ess  of  establishing  agencies  and  for  the  development  of  Health 
Systems  Plans  and  Annual  Implementation  Plans.  Consumers 
as  Individuals  and  groups  are  provided  opportunities  and  en¬ 
couraged  to  participate  actively  in  these  iwocesses. 

HRA  has  prepared  an  artide  on  the  training  of  consumer 
boards,  and  a  publication  providing  guidance  on  consumer  In- 
vblvanent  in  Health  Systems  Agencies  governing  boards  Is  to 
be  issued.  Also,  HRA  is  currently  Involved  in  the  development  of 
projects  which  will  examine  various  areas  of  consumer  input 
These  projects  include  studies  on  ways  to  enhance  consumer 
input  in  policy  areas.  Consumer  participation  in  P.L.  93-641  is 
being  discussed  and  darified  at  a  series  of  eleven  conferences 
tor  representatives  of  consumer-based  organisations,  especially 
those  representing  radal/ethnic  minorities  and  low  income 
groups  and  IWeral  and  state  personnel  charged  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  new  law's  Implementation. 

Health  Bervice*  A  dminiet ration 

HSA  administers  health  service  programs  in  many  areas.  The 
PHS  hospitals  and  Indian  Health  Service  provide  direct  service, 
other  programs  use  grants  to  reach  thdr  target  populations. 

An  of  the  programs  in  HSA  are  required  to  have  consumers  on 
thdr  advisory  boards  or  other  policy  making  group.  Several  key 
examples  are: 

Indian  Health  Service.  One  of  the  major  goals  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service  is  to  promote  and  assist  the  Indian  community 
In  managing  and  staffing  thdr  own  health  programs.  An  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  this  self-determination  goal  Is  the  concept  of  con¬ 
sumer  evaluation.  During  calendar  year  1974,  seven  Tribal 
Efvaluation  Organisation  Studies  were  performed  by  Indian  peo¬ 
ple  themselves  through  their  Tribal  Evaluation  Organizations. 
These  studies  provide  both  experience  and  understanding  of 
health  delivery  systems,  and  thus,  serve  as  an  important  avenue 
to  Indian  consumers  in  the  management  of  their  own  health 
programs. 

Tribal  health  boards  have  been  established  and  are  functicm- 
ing  at  all  three  administrative  levels  within  the  IHS  organi¬ 
zational  structure  (reservation,  areawide,  national).  The  Indian 
health  boards  advise  and  recommend  to  IHS  on  all  matters  in¬ 
volving  the  delivery  of  health  services  to  Indian  and  Alaskan 
Native  petple. 

Health  Maintenance  Organizations.  HMO’s  must  be  organized 
in  such  a  manner  that  “no  later  than  one  year  after  becoming 
operational  as  a  qualified  Health  Maintenance  OrganlzatiMi,  at 
least  one-third  of  the  raeinl)ership  of  the  Board  of  Directors  will 
l>e  members  of  the  organization ;  that  there  be  equitable 
representation  on  the  member  portion  of  the  jxilicymaking  body 


of  members  from  the  medically  underserved  population  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  enrollment  relative  to  the  entire  enrollment ;  and 
(the  HMD)  must  be  organized  In  such  a  manner  that  provides 
meaningful  procedures  for  hearings  and  resolving  grievances  be¬ 
tween  the  Health  Maintenance  Organization  and  the  Members 
of  the  organization.” 

National  Health  Service  Corps.  Ck)nsumer  participation  in  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  (NHSC)  is  a  fundamental  ele¬ 
ment  in  both  the  philosophy  of  program  operations  and  the 
achievement  of  program  and  community  goals  relative  to  the 
improvement  of  primary  health  care  services  In  underserved 
areas  of  the  country.  Because  of  the  fact  that  all  NHSC  proj¬ 
ects  are  Initiated  in  areas  of  the  country  which  suffer  from  crit¬ 
ical  shortages  of  health  manpower,  consumer  partidpation  ir  of 
necessity  required  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  pr<^ram 
at  the  national,  regional,  and  cmnmunity  levels.  Consumers  play 
a  major  role  from  tiie  very  beginning  of  thdr  involv«nent 
with  the  NHSC  program.  This  role  begins  with  the  planning  and 
development  of  the  application  to  the  Corps  tor  placement  of 
needed  health  professionals.  The  major  responsibility  for  plan-, 
ning  and  developing  a  successful  primary  care  practice  within  a 
given  community  rests  with  the  dtizens  of  that  community. 

Family  Planning.  PHS  regulations  require  that  family  plan¬ 
ning  service  projects  provide  an  opportunity  for  partidpation  by 
(1)  persons  broadly  r^resentative  of  all  significant  elements  of 
the  population  to  be  served,  and  (2)  by  others  in  the  community 
who  are  knowledgeable  about  community  needs  in  the  devde^ 
ment,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  the  proje^  Over  900 
consumers  are  trained  each  year  to  increase  their  capability  to 
partidpate  as  grantee  board  members. 

Bureau  of  Quality  Atturance.  The  Bureau  of  Quality  Assur¬ 
ance  is  responsible  for  assuring  that  health  care  services  pro¬ 
vided  under  Federal  programs  are  medically  necessary  and 
furnished  in  the  most  econ<Hnlcal  manner  consistent  with  pro¬ 
fessional  standards  of  care.  BQA  is  planning  a  national  sympo¬ 
sium  to  be  held  in  January  1976,  whidi  win  bring  together 
industry  and  consumer  representatives  to  discuss  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  standards  of  care,  and  patients’  rights. 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

NIH  is  primarily  responsible  for  biomedi^l  research  and  de- 
vdofHnmt,  both  Intramural  and  extramural.  While  the  nature 
at  the  work  done  at  NTH  requires  much  input  from  bl<nnedical 
professtonals,  there  is  also  a  need  for  contribntimi  from  the  con¬ 
sumers.  Public  representatives  partidpate  in  the  guidance  of 
NIH  programs  through  membership  on  the  advisory  coundls  and 
boards,  and  on  Presidential  panels  and  commissions  which  ad¬ 
dress  United  States  biomedical  needs  and  the  NIH.  The  general 
ptffiHc  is  required  to  be  represented  on  the  membership  of  both 
the  National  (lancer  Advisory  Board  and  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Advisory  CJoundl.  In  addition,  non-professionals  are 
represented  on  eleven  other  NIH  advisory  coundls. 

Education  Division 
Consumer  Representation  Plan 

1.  STATEMENT  OF  PUKP08E 

The  President  has  announced  his  80H>ort  for  measures  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  the  ability  of  consumers  to  be  heard  In  toe 
governmental  dedsion-making  process.  The  Education  Dlvlsi<m 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  describes 
herein  those  activities  whidi  are  designed  to  respond  to  the 
Presidential  objective. 

The  Education  Division  is  c<«cemed  at  every  level  of  educa¬ 
tion — from  pre-school  programs  to  adult  eontlnning  education  ac¬ 
tivities — about  tbe  impact  of  its  programmatic  dedsions  on  the 
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ultimate  consumer.  Consumers  in  the  field  of  edueatioii  ai^ar  in 
a  variety  of  forms,  but  they  almost  always  are  participating  in 
some  education  process.  They  may  be  stndmts  or  teachers  or 
administrators  or  planners  or  they  may  be  parents.  They  may 
organize  into  groups  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  a  particular 
objective.  They  may  be  institutions,  or  makers  and  purchasers  of 
the  large  quantities  of  educational  materials  used  In  our  schools. 
They  may  receive  grants  or  loans  now  available  to  large  num¬ 
bers  of  college  and  university  students.  They  may  be  State  Legis¬ 
lators,  Congressmen,  and  administrators  who  are  consumers  of 
education  policy  studies  and  initiatives.  Consumers  of  education 
constitute  the  second  largest  group  of  consumers — second  only  to 
those  Americans  who  purchase  general  goo<ls  and  services  in  the 
market  place. 

II.  PUIMAUY  OPKUATlMi  UMTS  lAVOIAKl) 

The  major  components  of  the  Education  Division  are :  (a)  the 
Ofi^e  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  and  its  immediate 
agencies,  the  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on.  Education,  the 
Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education,  and 
the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics;  (b)  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Education;  and  (c)  the  Office  of  Education. 

A.  The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  is 
responsible  for  the  general  direction  and  suiiervision  of  the 
Education  Division,  provides  leadership  for  the  education  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Department,  and  provides  assistance  to  each  of  its 
agencies  with  guidance  and  policy  direction  in  accordance  with 
Federal  laws  and  regulatioms.  In  this  task  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  is  assisted  by  a  Policy  Development  Staff  which  develops 
options  for  the  Federal  role  in  education.  Tliis  Staff  conducts 
studies  for  use  by  Federal,  State,  and  l<K-al  policy  makers. 

The  HEW  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  chairs  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Interagency  Committee  on  Education,  which  represents  3Q 
major  Federal  agencies  and  departments  administering  educa¬ 
tional  support  programs.  Its  operational  organs  consist  of  11 
subcommittees  devoted  to  critical  educational  issues.  One  of  the 
mos*t  important  of  these  is  the  Subcommittee  on  Educational  Con¬ 
sumer  Protection. 

The  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post  secondary  Education,  a 
relatively  small  program  modeled  on  the  foundation  concept, 
seeks  to  encourage  reform,  improvement  and  innovation  in  post- 
secondary  education.  The  director  and  a  small  professional  staff 
report  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  and  are  assisted 
by  a  Board  of  Advisors  in  the  determination  of  funding  priorities 
and  a  review  of  proposals.  The  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Ad¬ 
visors  is  sitpulated  in  the  Charter  for  the  Fund.  Eight  of  the  15 
members  must  be  representative  of  the  public  at  large  rather 
than  be  professional  educators. 

The  Fund’s  entire  grant  compel  it  ion  is  “consumer-oriented” 
in  the  broadest  definition  in  tliat  one  primary  criterion  for 
award  is  the  need  to  document  in  pr(»posals  the  impact  of  pro- 
IMised  actions  on  iK).st.secondary  learners. 

The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  has  a  basic 
mandate  to  coilect  and  di.s.seminate  data  on  the  condition  of 
American  education.  NCES,  reassigned  in  1974  to  the  Office  of 
the  A.s.sistaut  Secretary  for  Education,  provides  technical  assist¬ 
ance  and  information  for  planning,  progi’am  development  and 
administration  to  the  Education  Division  itself,  and  to  State, 
local,  institutional  and  other  Federal  d<X‘i.sion-makers.  Tlie  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  statistical  information  is  invaluable  for  the 
planning  and  evaluation  of  educational  needs. 

B.  The  National  Institute  of  Education,  established  under  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972,  is  the  Federal  research  and 
development  agency  for  improving  education  in  America.  NIE 
seeks  to  develop  improved  educational  practices  and  prialucts. 
and  to  help  States  and  local  eilucation  systems  Identify  problems 
and  to  develop  appropriate  solutions.  The  Tnstilufe’s  research 


efforts  consist  of  both  short-term  policy  studies  and  long-term 
research  and  development  Efforts  by  NIB  to  involve  consumers 
in  setting  budget  and  pnigram  pidoritles  are  detailed  in  this 
report 

C.  The  Office  of  Educatiini  is  the  largest  ccanponent  of  the 
Education  Division,  administering  approximately  130  legislated 
programs  for  all  levels  and  areas  of  education.  The  on-going 
operations  of  the  education  system  are  predominantly  a  State 
and  local  resiionsibility. 

Nevertheless,  OE  has  not  only  provided  for  a  nunilter  of  con¬ 
sumer  input  mechanisms  at  the  State  and  local  level  but  bas 
increasingly  established  similar  mechanisms  in  OE  itself. 
Perhaps  the  largest  assemblage  of  consumers  acting  as  advisors 
to  local  programs  is  found  in  the  requirement  that  there  must 
be  a  parent  council  for  each  school  district  that  receives  funds 
under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
This  involves  a  good  majority  of  U»e  some  20,000  school  districts 
in  the  Nation. 

It  should  be  rwognized  that  each  bureau  within  the  Office  of 
Education  also  has  significant  responsibilities  to  ^he  public  and 
endeavors  to  involve  the  best  thinking  of  distinguished  and  con- 
ciM'ued  citizens  in  fulfilling  its  legislated  mandate. 

in.  EXECITIVB  SX^MMARY 

'I'lie  EdiicaLion  Division  of  the  Department  of  lleuUlt,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  has  a  unique  responsibility  to  the  American 
puldic.  Because  of  this  resiionsibility  as  well  as  a  moral  commit¬ 
ment.  iuterestexl  and  concerned  citixens  have  been  involved  at 
every  level,  in  evt‘ry  aspect  of  the  Federal  education  diH-ision- 
inaking  priK-ess.  Constant  attention  is  paid  to  pr<K*esses  by  which 
tins  involvement  may  be  improved  and  enlarged. 

While  full  details  of  the  Education  Division's  plan  are  c<in- 
tainexl  in  tlie  following  .section,  a  summary,  by  agency,  shows  the 
following  efforts  toward  inclusion  of  consumers  in  the  decision¬ 
making  prtK-ess : 

A.  Office  of  the  Assixlant  Scaeiary  for  Education  -ftycrial 
Axuistant  to  the  Assistant  Sci^etary  for  Education.  Prepared 
external  affairs  plan  with  emphasis  on  improved  contact  with 
educational  organizations  as  well  as  further  improvement,  in¬ 
forming  public  about  input  into  decision-making  proce.ss. 

Federal  Interagency  Committee  on  Education.  Instrumental 
in  supporting  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States  in  de- 
vtdoping  State  legislation  for  consumer  protection.  Recently 
complettHl  a  strategy  piiper  reviewing  the  Federal  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  protecting  the  educational  consumer.  Established 
work  groups  in  the  fall  of  1975  focasing  on  mechanisms  to  deal 
with  educational  complaints ;  appropriate  dl.sclosure  of  informa¬ 
tion  by  institutions ;  improved  dissemination  of  student  rights 
information,  etc. 

Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education. 
Griints  rwiuire  analysis  of  the  impact  on  postsecondary  learners. 
Project  on  “Better  Information  for  Student  Choice,”  initiated 
in  1974,  receives  major  attention. 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Major  education  as¬ 
sociations  will  be  solicited  for  nominations  for  the  new  Advisory 
Council  on  Eiiucation  Statistics. 

B.  National  Institute  of  Education.  While  program  funds  go 
primarily  to  educational  organizations  rather  than  individual 
consumers,  definite  plans  for  more  direct  consumer  contact  are 
underway.  A  national  council,  composed  of  r^resentatives  from 
outside  the  Federal  Government,  serves  as  a  policy-making  body 
for  NIE.  Regular  public  sessions  of  the  national  council  provide 
a  larger  forum  for  input  from  the  general  consuming  public. 

C.  Office  of  Education.  Major  activities  in  the  consumer  area 
are  seen  In  the  following  areas.  Initiation  of  the  Office  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Education  in  accordance  with  P.L.  98-380.  Implementa- 
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tion  of  new  regulations  in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro¬ 
gram  to  reduce  and  eliminate  abuses  in  the  program  and  to  tbe 
consumer.  Strengthening  of  accreditation  standards  by  tbe 
Bureau  of  Postsecondary  Education  to  insure  that  students  who 
use  Federal  grants  and  loans  will  not  be  d^randed  by  misrepre¬ 
sentation  on  the  part  of  educational  institutions.  Maintenance 
of  the  complex  network  of  advisory  bodies  both  at  the  OB  levd 
and  the  local  implementation  level. 

IV.  CONSUMEB-OKIENTED  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  THE  EDUCATION 
DIVISION 

A.  Office  of  the  Speoiai  Assistant  for  External  Affairs  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Education.  The  Special  Assistant  has 
prepared  an  external  affairs  plan  for  the  period  of  September 
1975  through  December  1976.  Since  the  external  affairs  opera¬ 
tion  covers  a  variety  of  complex  interactions,  the  following  i)lan 
elements  have  been  selected  as  most  directly  related  to  ccmsumer 
Interests :  (The  numbers  are  those  used  in  the  plan  document. ) 

Overall  goal 

To  insure  thfit  the  Education  Division  elicits  external  input 
fw  decision-making  and  maintains  two-way  communications 
with  its  constituents  r^arding  its  policies  and  practices. 

Objective  #S:  Improve  on-going  relationship  with  external 
organizations. 

Action  steps 

3.  Begin  development  of  a  better  system  of  informing  orga¬ 
nizations  about  the  issuance  of  regulations,  award  of  grants  and 
contracts  and  better  solicitatiim  of  requests  for  proposals. 

4.  Identify  key  points  during  the  devel(^ment  of  policy, 
regulations,  etc.,  where  external  input  is  useful. 

Objective  #3;  Develop  a  better  informational  system  with  the 
Education  Division. 

Action  steps 

2.  Provide  periodic  review  of  mailing  lists. 

3.  Devise  orderly  system  of  giving  feedback  from  ext^nal 
organizations  to  those  who  handle  programmatic  activities. 

Objective  #6:  Improve  communications  with  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  their  staffs. 

Action  steps 

4.  Continue  series  of  mailings  to  Members  of  Congress  regard¬ 
ing  additional  information  on  programs  such  as  Basic  Education 
Opportunity  Grants  and  other  programs  with  a  particularly 
heavy  constituent  demand. 

B.  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on  Education.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  activities  of  the  Federal  Interagency  Committee 
on  Education  (FICB)  which  impact  on  the  consumer  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

1.  FICE  has  a  standing  Subcommittee  on  Educational  Con¬ 
sumer  Protection.  Established  in  1972,  this  Subcommittee  is 
chaired  by  John  ProflStt,  OB,  and  includes  members  from  16 
agencies. 

Significant  activities  of  this  Subcommittee  include ; 

a.  Multi-agency  support  of  the  Education  Commission  of 
the  States  (ECS)  in  the  development  of  model  legislation 
for  the  regulation  of  vocational  proprietary  schools.  This 
model  legislation  was  endorsed  by  EX3S  and  has  already  been 
adopted  by  several  States.  It  is  being  actively  considered  for 
adoption  by  several  additional  States. 

b.  Multi-agency  support  of  two  National  Invitational  Con¬ 
ferences  on  Educational  Consumer  Protection  organized  by 
the  Education  Commission  of  the  States.  The  first  of  these 
was  held  in  Denver  in  March  1974,  and  the  second  in  Knox¬ 
ville  in  November  1974.  Reports  on  outcomes  of  these 


conferences,  incduding  recommendations  for  action  were 
published  by  BOS  and  widely  distributed.  Invitees  included 
members  of  State  legislatures.  Federal,  State  and  local 
government  oflBciala,  school  administrators,  college  and 
university  administrators,  as  well  as  members  of  consumer 
organizations,  student  organizations  and  students. 

c.  Responding  to  a  charge  by  the  chairman  ol  FICE,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Elducation,  to  prepare  a  strategy 
paper  dealing  with  the  Federal  role  in  educational  consumer 
protection,  the  Subcommittee  completed  in  the  fall  of  1974  a 
study.  Toward  a  Federal  Strategy  for  Protection  of  the 
Consumer  of  Education.  This  study  included  a  review  of  the 
Federal  agency  responsibilities  for  the  consumer  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  some  recommended  principles  and  action  steps  for 
adoption  by  Federal  agencies  in  December  1974.  Agency 
heads  have  indicated  strong  support  for  the  principles  and 
actlo#step8  in  the  report  The  report  is  now  published  and 
available  for  distribution. 

d.  Following  acceptance  of  the  above  report  the  FICB 
Subcommitee  on  Educational  Consumer  Protection  was 
charged  by  its  chairman  with  developing  action  steps  for 
implementing  recommendations  of  the  report 

e.  Implementation  work  groups  established  during  the 
summer  focused  on  the  following:  (1)  Educational  com¬ 
plaint  systems ;  (2)  disclosure  of  information  by  institutions ; 

(3)  student  Tuition  Insurance  mechanisms;  (4)  improving 
dissemination  of  information  to  students  outlining  their 
rights  and  responsibilities  when  applying  for  and  receiving 
a  F^erally  Insured  Student  Loan,  a  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan,  or  VA  benefit  payments;  (6)  improvements  in  review 
mechanisms  to  assure  consumer  related  provisions  as  re¬ 
quirements  for  institutional  eligibility  in  Federal  funding 
programs;  and  (6)  mechanisms  for  maintaining  linkages 
between  the  Federal  agencies  and  appropriate  non-Federal 
groups. 

C.  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education.  L 
The  Fund’s  entire  grant  competition  is  “consumer-oriented”  in 
one  Important  resi)ect — a  primary  criterion  for  awards  is  the 
need  to  document  in  proposals  the  impact  of  proposed  actions 
on  postsecondary  learners. 

2.  In  FT  *74,  the  Fund  launched  one  targeted  competition 
whidi  is  of  particular  relevance:  a  “national  iH*oject”  entitled 
“Better  Information  for  Student  Choice.”  Fifteen  agencies  and 
Institutions  were  selected  out  of  more  than  200  applications  to 
develop,  over  15  months,  an  “educational  prospectus”  which  will 
provide  applicants  to  postsecondary  institutions  Improved  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  range  of  topics  of  considerable  concern  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  education.  A  press  release  documenting  range  of 
grantees  in  this  national  project  will  be  released  from  HEW 
shortly. 

3.  The  Fund  continues  to  rely  heavily  on  its  Board  of  Advisors, 
eight  of  whom  must  be  lay  members  out  of  a  total  of  15.  The 
Secretary  appoints  both  the  lay  and  professional  members  on  the 
basis  that  they  must  have  a  demonstrated  interest  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation  activities.  One  of  the  members  must  be  a  student.  The  cur¬ 
rent  student  member  is  a  third-year  law  student  who  has  served 
as  a  graduate  advisor  and  a  tutor  in  a  law  tutorial  program.  The 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Advisors  is  an  Adjunct  Professor  o.’ 
Health  Policy  at  a  major  university. 

This  Board  of  Advisors  has  direct  infiuence  on  the  selection  of 
programs  proposed  by  the  Fund  for  approval 

D.  Office  of  Education.  A  number  of  activities  of  the  Oflice  of 
Education  should  be  included  in  the  Division  Consumer  Repre¬ 
sentation  Plan. 

1.  An  article  is  planned  for  a  coming  issue  of  “American 
Education”  centering  around  consumer  protection  in  i)Ost- 
secondary  education.  Reprints  will  be  distributed  by  the  EJdu- 
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cation  Division  not  only  to  external  organizations  but  aLso  in 
conjunction  with  the  Consumer  Information  Center  adjunct  to 
the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs.  This  will  satisfy  a  long-existing 
need  for  mass  distribution  of  key  information  to  students  about 
their  rights,  responsibilities  and  protection  in  student  loans. 

2.  A  consumer  education  program  has  been  initiated  by  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Education  in  accordance  with  the  mandate 
of  Public  Law  93-380. 

The  Consumers’  Education  legislation  under  IMj.  93-380  pro¬ 
vides  a  broad  charge  of  “bringing  consumer  edncatiom  to  the 
public.”  The  law  established  a  contracts  and  grants  program 
with  a  broad  funding  authority  to  be  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education.  The  rationale  for 
tlie  placement  of  Consumers’  Education  in  this  Bureau  was,  as 
expressed  to  the  authorizing  and  appropriations  committees  by 
the  Commissioner,  “to  insure  that  there  would  be  coordination 
and  little  or  no  duplication  between  this  program  and  the  Part 
P,  Home  Economics  and  Consumer  Education  section  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act.” 

The  Office  of  Education  has  resisMided  to  the  legislation  by 
creating  an  Office  of  Consumers’  Education  and  appointing  a 
director.  The  Office  reports  directly  to  the  Deputy  Conimis- 
doner  for  Occupational  and  Adult  Education. 

An  integrated  Consumers’  Education  program  is  feasible  in 
the  following  respects : 

a.  A  direct  linkage  with  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  of 
DHEW — both  on  a  continual  programmatic  level,  and  with 
a  policy  level  involving  the  role  of  ASE.  An  example  of  a 
programmatic  role  Is  the  joint  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs, 
Office  of  Consumers’  Education  Conference  on  ('onsumers’ 
Education  planned  for  early  1970. 

b.  Linking  the  research  and  dissemination  efforts  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Consumers’  Education  legislation 
with  NIE. 

c.  Supporting  and  supplementing  the  Consumer  Educa¬ 
tion  efforts  of  the  Part  F,  Vocational  Education  Act. 

d.  Developing  a  linkage  with  similar  programs  in  OE  as 
well  as  DHEW — Metric  Education,  Indian  Education,  En¬ 
vironmental  Educatiom,  Career  Education,  Administration 
of  the  Aging,  and  several  programmatic  areas  of  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs. 

e.  Strengthening  the  emerging  role  of  OE  in  Consumers’ 
Education  wdth  efforts  of  national  consumer  organizations. 

f.  Linking  the  programmatic  efforts  of  this  program  with 
the  increasing  Federal  efforts  in  consumer  information,  con¬ 
sumer  protection  and  consumer  complaints.  This  is  the  only 
Federally  legislated  program  specifically  and  directly  deal¬ 
ing  with  consumer  education,  particularly  not  only  in  the 
education  system  but  in  public  and  private  agencies  and  in 
non-profit  environments. 

3.  Activities  by  the  Bureau  of  Postsei-oudary  Education  in  the 
area  of  accreditation  have  been  augmented  so  that  efforts  to 
ascertain  that  students  who  use  Federal  grants  and  loans  will 
not  be  defrauded  by  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  Institutions  are  well  under  way.  Criteria  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  provide  consumer  protection  features  for  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agencies  and  associations. 

Overall,  the  criteria  have  placed  increased  emphasis  upon 
resimnsibility  to  the  public  interest  and  reliability  of  operations. 
Specifically,  the  criteria  require: 

a.  Consideration  of  the  rights,  resiwitsi  bill  ties,  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  students,  the  general  public,  the  academic,  profes¬ 
sional,  or  occupational  fields  involved,  and  institutions ; 

b.  Inclusion  of  representatives  of  the  public  in  its  policy 
and  decision-making  bodies,  or  in  an  advisory  or  consulta¬ 
tive  capacity  that  assures  attention  by  the  jwlicy  and  deci¬ 
sion-making  bodies ; 


c.  Availability  of  public  information  regarding  accredita¬ 
tion  standards,  procedures,  accreditation  status,  date  of 
next  review  of  accredited  Institutions  or  programs,  names 
and  affiliatioos  of  policy  and  decision-making  bodies, 
name(s)  of  its  principal  administrative  personnel,  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  ownership,  c<mtTol  and  type  of  legal  organization 
of  the  agency  or  association ; 

d.  Written  procedures  for  the  review  of  complaints  per¬ 
taining  to  Institutions  or  program  quality  which  provide 
for  timely  treatment  of  complaints  in  a  manner  that  is  fair 
to  the  complainant  and  to  the  institution  or  program ; 

e.  Capability  and  willingness  to  foster  ethical  practices, 
including  noodiscriminatory  practices  in  admissions  and 
employment,  and  equitalde  tuition  refunds ; 

f.  Maintenance  of  a  program  of  evaluation  of  tlie  validity 
and  realiability  of  educational  standards ; 

g.  Encouragement  of  experimental  and  innovative  pro¬ 
grams  to  the  extent  that  these  are  conceived  and  imple¬ 
mented  in  a  manner  which  insures  the  quality  and  integrity 
of  the  institution  or  program ; 

h.  Accreditation  of  only  tht^  institutions  or  programs 
which  meet  the  publishetl  standards  of  the  agency  or 
association ; 

i.  Assurance  that  institutions  or  programs  clearly  8i)e<nf.v 
thg.  areas  and  levels  for  which  accreditation  has  been 
receive<l ; 

j.  Securing  of  information  which  demonstrates  that  the 
institution  or  program  conducts  an  on-going  program  of 
evaluation  of  outputs ; 

k.  Acceptance  throughout  the  United  States  of  its  iwlicies. 
evaluation  methods  and  decl.sions  by  educators,  educational 
institutions,  licensing  bodies,  practitioners,  and  employers ; 

l.  Regular  review  of  standards,  policies,  and  procedures, 
in  order  that  the  evaluative  process  shall  support  constrtic- 
tive  analysis,  emphasize  factors  of  critical  importance,  and 
reflect  the  educational  and  training  needs  of  the  student : 

m.  Reflection  in  the  compositiou  of  agency  policy  and 
decision-making  bodies  of  the  community  of  interests  di¬ 
rectly  affected  by  the  scope  of  accrediting  activities ; 

n.  Demonstration  that  the  agency  or  association  perforins 
no  function  that  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  formation 
of  am  Indeptmdent  judgment  of  the  quality  of  an  educational 
program  or  institution 

o.  Demonstration  that  the  agency  or  association  provides 
in  its  oiieration  against  ccmflict  of  interest  in  the  rendering 
of  judgments  and  decisions ; 

p.  Provision  of  advance  notice  of  proiiosed  or  revised 
standards  to  all  persons,  institutiona,  and  organizations 
significantly  affected  by  its  accrediting  process,  and  provi¬ 
sion  of  adequate  opportunity  to  comment  on  such  stand¬ 
ards  prior  to  their  adoption. 

4.  The  implementation  of  new  regulations  by  the  On.iranteiMl 
Student  Ix>an  Program. 

The  Office  of  Guaranteed  Student  Loans,  through  the  Federal 
Insured  Student  Loan  Program  (FISLP),  Is  protecting  tlie  stu¬ 
dent  borrower  as  a  consumer  with  a  number  of  new  regulatory 
provisions.  First,  participating  Institutions  must  establish  jiroce- 
dures  and  records  Insuring  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
funds  received  from  student  loans.  Second,  each  participating 
institution  is  required  to  establish  and  make  known  a  fair  and 
equitable  refund  policy  for  unearned  tuition  and  Institutional 
room  and  board  charges  to  a  student  who  does  not  matriculate 
or  complete  the  period  of  study  for  which  the  loan  was  obtained. 
Third,  each  participating  institution  must  make  a  good  faith 
effort  to  present  each  prospective  student  with  a  complete  and 
and  accurate  statement  about  the  school,  its  curriculum,  faculty, 
facilities,  and,  if  the  course  of  study  is  designed  to  prepare  the 
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student  for  a  particular  vocati<Mi,  trade  or  career  field,  data  about 
the  average  starting  salary  and  the  percent  of  pireTiously  enrolled 
students  who  were  successful  in  finding  poeitioos  for  wlii<A 
claims  to  prep€ire  a  student  for  a  vocation  or  career  fi^d  must 
establish  appropriate  admissions  criteria  to  determine  if  tiiere 
is  a  substantial  and  reascmable  basis  to  conclude  that  a  prospec¬ 
tive  student  has  the  ability  to  benefit  from  such  training.  Finally, 
additional  standards  for  evaluating  an  eligible  institution  and 
sanctions  tor  institutional  non-compliance  have  been  established 
to  implement  the  above  provisions. 

4.  Maintenance  of  the  Office  of  Education  Public  Advisory 
Ck>mmittees.  Advisory  committees  have  long  be^  a  feature  of  the 
operation  of  OB.  They  serve  to  provide  public  input  into  the 
program  developments  within  OB  by  reacting  to  proposals, 
msking  recommendations  for  change  and  Improvement  in  pro¬ 
grams  and  by  calling  attention  to  educational  needs.  OB  views 
the  effective  functicming  of  these  committees  to  be  vital  for  the 
operation  of  OB  programs. 

Constant  vigilance  by  the  Committee  Management  Staff  is 
necessary  to  see  that  memberships  are  up  to  date,  that  proper 
notices  and  information  are  giv^  to  the  committees,  and  the 
committees  serve  to  represent  a  diversity  of  viewpoints.  Special 
attention  is  now  being  giv^  to  providing  for  this  diversity.  Care 
Is  taken  to  see  that  minorities,  women  and  students  have  member¬ 
ship.  While  advisory  committees  are  appointed  eith»  by  the 
President  or  the  Secretary,  most  recommendations  for  member¬ 
ship  come  from  the  Commissioner  assisted  by  bis  staff.  The 
Commissioner  is  especially  concerned  that  the  committees  be 
largely  public  in  constitution  as  contrasted  with  a  solely  pro- 
fesMcmal  membership. 

The  present  array  of  committees  is  as  follows : 

By  Presidential  appointment: 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Bducation 
National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Bducatimi  of  Dis¬ 
advantaged  Children 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Bducation  Professlcms 
Developm^t 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Equality  of  Educational 
Opportunity 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Bxtensiim  and  Continu¬ 
ing  Bducation 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Bducation 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Quality  In  Bducation 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Bducation 
Natl(mal  Council  on  Women’s  Educational  Programs 

By  Secretarial  aiqwintment: 

Advisory  Committee  on  Accreditaticm  and  Institutitmal 
BUgibility 

*Advisory  Cknnmlttee  on  Bducattcm  of  Bilingual 
Children 

*National  Advisory  Council  on  Bitingual  Bducati<ni 
National  Advisory  GouncQ  for  Career  Bducation 
Community  Bducation  Advisory  Council 
Advisory  Council  on  Develoidng  Institutions 
Advisory  Council  on  Environmental  Bducaticm 
National  Advisory  Council  of  Shhnic  Heritage  Studies 
Advisory  Council  on  Financial  Aid  to  Stud»its 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  tiie  Handicapped 

S.  Continuation  of  the  Provisions  for  Public  Comment  on  Pro¬ 
posed  Buies  and  Regulations.  AH  proposed  rules  and  regulations 
bit  ^  contain  provisions  for  public  comment  For  legislatlcm  ap¬ 
proved  during  the  period  1965-72,  public  hearings  are  mandatory. 


*  Membership  Is  Identical  for  both. 


For  l^slation  since  that  time,  public  hearings  are  called  at 
the  option  of  the  Bureau  responsible  for  the  particular  program. 
This  option  is  often  used.  This  rule  making  process  is  coordinated 
by  the  Rules  and  R^ulations  Staff  within  OB. 

This  Staff  seeks  to  maximize  the  opportunity  for  comment  but 
in  many  instances  time  restraints  are  encountered.  Tyi^oally,  30 
days  are  allowed,  but  it  is  felt  that  up  to  60  days  would  be  helpful 
for  more  complex  and  ccwnprehenslve  legislation. 

All  proposed  rules  and  regulations  appear  in  the  Federal 
Register.  In  many  instances,  the  publication  of  OF3,  “American 
Education,”  carries  summary  notices  of  pending  program  con¬ 
siderations  as  well  as  information  about  application  procedures, 
grant  awards,  and  statistical  data  about  grants.  “Fidncation 
Dally”  also  carries  notices  of  proposed  rules  and  regnlationa 
The  restrictions  covering  the  rule  making  process  don’t  al¬ 
ways  provide  for  the  widest  consumer  input.  There  is  a  Secre¬ 
tarial  edict  that  no  advance  notice  be  given  to  proposed  rules. 
The  first  mention,  therefore,  is  the  publication  In  the  Federal 
Register.  The  purpose  of  the  Secretary’s  restricticm  is  to  elimi¬ 
nate  favoritism  which  might  occur  if  some  organizations  and/or 
individuals  had  advance  notice  while  others  did  not  However, 
program  officers  are  encouraged  to  discuss  the  issues  inherent  in 
the  regulations  in  general  items  with  Interested  parties  prior  to 
tile  actual  formulation  of  the  regulations. 

In  nearly  all  instance  a  Bureau  has  to  take  timely  action  in 
order  to  see  that  the  program  is  established.  This  often  pro¬ 
hibits  longer  periods  of  time  In  which  comments  may  be  received. 
(Very  recently,  the  question  of  the  amount  of  time  allowed  for 
replies  has  been  raised  by  the  Secretary.  The  reply  by  OB  will 
attempt  to  define  the  different  reply  time  requirement  for  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  legislation. ) 

There  is  concern  within  the  Rules  and  Regulations  Staff  that 
responses  are  often  meager,  i.e.  a  handful  of  written  replies. 
'The  largest  response,  some  300  letters,  were  received  with  respect 
to  the  Vocati(mal  Bducation  Act — ^Title  I  but  this  was  excep- 
tionaL 

6.  On  August  26,  1975,  the  Commissioner  established  an  OB 
Task  Force  on  Implementing  the  Consumer  Protection  Strate¬ 
gies  recommended  in  the  FICB  report  discussed  elsewhere  in 
this  docum^t.  The  committee’s  mission  is  to  coordinate  all 
strategies  pertaining  to  the  financial  needs  of  students  in  higher 
educaticm  in  terms  developed  by  the  FICB  committee. 

7.  The  Office  of  Bducation  receives  more  than  120,000  mail 
and  telephone  inquiries  each  year.  In  order  to  respond  quickly 
and  accurately  to  this  volume  of  requests,  the  Information  and 
Materials  Branch  sees  that  requests  are  routed  to  the  responsi¬ 
ble  officials  within  OB  and  then  follows  throu^  by  use  of  a 
monitoring  system  so  that  a  reply  is  given  in  two  weeks  in  most 
instances.  Most  correspondence,  of  course,  is  routine  but  it  is 
estimated  that  some  20,000  letters  deal  with  matters  of  sub¬ 
stance.  The  various  offices  in  OB  are  informed  monthly  about 
the  status  of  their  replies  to  members  of  the  public. 

B.  National  Institute  of  Education.  Most  of  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  of  Education’s  program  money  is  used  for  grants  and 
contracts  with  various  educational  organizations  (colleges,  uni¬ 
versities,  research  institutes  and  professional  associations)  to 
conduct  research,  development,  dissemination  and  evaluation 
projects  related  to  education. 

The  Institute  does  have  a  general  policy-making  body,  the 
National  Council  <m  Educational  Research,  which  consists  of 
15  citizens  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  This  group  provides  a  type  of  consumer  representation 
for  the  agency,  since  its  members  are  individuals  from  outside 
the  Federal  Government  who  do  engage  in  policy  decision-making 
and  provide  a  mechanism  for  transmitting  Information  from  the 
public  to  the  Institute.  Moreover,  the  National  Council  holds 
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regular  public  sessions  at  which  representatives  of  various  edu¬ 
cation  groups  and  the  general  public  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  address  the  Council  and  to  hear  the  discussions  of  the 
Council. 

The  Council  gives  prior  public  notice  of  its  meeting  dates, 
places,  agenda ;  releases  to  the  public  the  approved  minutes  of 
the  meetings,  as  well  as  resolutions,  policy  papers  and  reports ; 
and  expects  NIE  staff  members  to  solicit  public  opinion  as  part 
of  the  normal  program  planning  process  and  to  reflect  this 
opinion  in  material  presented  to  the  Council  (NCER  Resolution 
No.  013074-8). 

The  present  director  of  NIE  has  made  it  a  policy  to  visit 
personally  with  many  of  the  organizations  and  associations  in¬ 
volved  in  or  concerned  with  educational  research,  “to  try  to 
develop  some  kind  of  coalition  of  organizations  dealing  with 
education.”  This  plus  letters  and  visits  from  interested  individ¬ 
uals  and  groups  provides  a  considerable  amount  of  input  for  the 
agency. 

NIE  has  sponsored  several  special  conferences  in  which  teach¬ 
ers,  school  administrators,  and  researchers  have  been  invited* 
to  participate  and  share  their  views  on  research  related  to 
reading,  teaching,  and  bilingual  education. 

Organizations  and  individuals  have  been  invited  to  respond 
to  NIE’s  program  plans.  Several  booklets  on  particular  NIE 
programs  have  been  published  and  widely  distributed  in  order 
to  get  feedback  and  input.  The  responses  have  been  used  to 
modify  or  redirect  some  of  these  plans.  Program  plans  have 
been  announced  in  the  Federal  Register  to  solicit  comments 
from  the  public.  One  of  the  programs  in  NIE  held  debriefing  ses¬ 
sions  with  losers  of  a  recent  competition  in  order  to  explain  the 
selection  process,  to  get  comments,  and  to  outline  this  year’s 
program. 

There  are  several  programs  wdiich  indirectly  impact  on  the 
market  place  such  as  ERIC  (Educational  Resources  Informa¬ 
tion  Center),  and  the  Publishers  Alert  Service.  In  the  case  of 
the  ERIC  program  some  of  its  contractors  deal  with  the  market 
place.  The  ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service  sells  micro¬ 
fiche  and  pai)er  copy  reproductions  of  research  reports.  The 
ERIC  Computer  Facility  sella  computer  tai)es  of  ERIC  generated 
abstracts  and  some  special  spin-off  publications.  Macmiilan 
Company  publishes  and  markets  Current  Index  to  Journals  in 
Education  and  the  Thesaurus  of  ERIC  Descriptors  as  well  as 
some  specialized  ERIC  products. 

The  Publisliers  Alert  Service  announces  to  the  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  new  educational  products  generated  with  NIE/OE  re¬ 
search  funds.  The  publishers  can  elect  to  publish  and  market 
these  products  under  limited  copyright  with  royalties  going  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

V.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  set  of  recommendations  on  behalf  of  the  Education  Divi¬ 
sion  must  begin  with  a  candid  observation.  The  interest  of  this 
agency  (and  likely  most  agencies)  in  responsiveness  to  the 
consumer  has  been  a  phenomenon  (a  growing  phenomenon)  of 
only  recent  years.  However,  the  concern  for  public  input  into 
educational  decision-making  is  real  with  the  Education  Division. 
The  individuals  who  contributed  to  this  report  invariably 
stressed  their  desire  that  the  consumer  input  mechanisms  be 
improved. 

Many  of  these  mechanisms  are  in  place  and  functionally  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  practice  of  using  advisory  committees,  the  rule 
making  process,  the  alerts  now  given  to  students  who  receive 
funds  for  postsecondary  education,  and  other  mechanisms  are 
not  new  but  today  they  carry  the  imprint  of  concern  for  the 
consumer  to  a  much  greater  degree.  Appeals  processes  have  been 
a  part  of  Federal  regulations  for  years  but  today  they  are  used 


more  frequently  and  the  consumer  may  have  a  better  chance 
of  establishing  his  point  of  view. 

An  agency  responsible  for  more  than  130  programs  is  diflncult 
to  monitor  but  the  effects  of  the  Division  leadership  in  stressing 
concern  for  the  consumer  can  be  noted.  The  resolution  (NCER 
Resolution  No.  013074r-8)  from  NIB  directing  staff  members  to 
solicit  public  opinion  as  part  of  the  normal  program  planning 
process  is  a  prime  example  of  leadership’s  influence. 

In  order  to  insure  that  mechanisms  now  in  place  are  im¬ 
proved  and  that  full  consideration  to  further  consumer-oriented 
activities  be  given,  tlie  following  recommendations  are  made. 

1.  We  should  consider  the  estaldishment  of  a  Consumer  Pro¬ 
tection  Policy  Council  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  with  repre¬ 
sentation  from  the  primary  operating  units  described  in  Section 
II.  The  task  of  the  Council  would  not  be  to  supplant  any  existing 
agency  within  the  Education  Division  nor  to  do  that  agency’s 
work  but  rather  to  monitor,  stimulate,  and  recommend  policy 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  other  key  oflicials  and  to  consider 
appropriate  legislative  proposals.  The  FICB  report,  “Toward  a 
Federal  Policy  for  Protection  of  the  Consumer  of  Education” 
should  guide  the  committee  in  developing  an  operating  policy  for 
tlie  Division. 

2.  A  need  exists  to  sensitize  tl»e  personnel  of  the  Edm-ation 
Division  toward  a  greater  interest  in  responding  to  consumer 
concerns.  No  surer  way  can  be  found  to  solve  a  problem  than  to 
have  competent,  interested,  and  knowledgeable  lawsonntd  at 
all  levels  to  carry  out  the  Division’s  policy  directions.  Tiie  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  w’ill  consider  ways  in  which  the  Pn'sidential 
objective  can  bwome  more  of  a  reality.  It  might  be  that  greater 
stimulation  would  occur  if  each  advisory  council  was  nppris(>d 
of  the  Consumer  Representation  Plan  and  was  asked  to  make 
recommendati«)ns  for  its  resi)ective  bnreau  or  agency,  similar 
to  the  resolution  approve<l  by  the  NIB  Advisory  Council. 

3.  The  PICE  report,  “Toward  a  Federal  Strategy  for  Prot*H-- 
tion  of  the  Con.sumer  of  Education,”  was  endorsed  by  all  par¬ 
ticipating  agencies  and  the  recommendations  were  strongly  sup¬ 
ported.  It  is  an  invaluable  guide  to  every  agency  that  deals  witlj 
education  in  one  form  or  another.  The  report  urges  that  all  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  consider  ways  to  implement  the  FICE  re«*ommenda- 
tions.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  overall  Consumer 
Representation  Plan  emphasize  the  value  of  the  FICE  report. 

4.  A  number  of  legislative  propo.sals  to  assist  the  educational 
consumer  are  presently  under  consideration  by  Congress  and 
the  Ofiice  of  Management  and  Budget.  These  proposals  range 
from  a  process  for  specific  redress  of  injuries  to  the  more  gen¬ 
eral  protective  mechanisms  for  consumers.  As  the  antliority 
for  the  higher  education  legislation  expires  next  year,  serious 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  needs  of  the  consumer  in  this 
area. 

5.  An  attitude  of  continuing  concern  must  be  establislu'd.  No 

single  decision  or  set  of  decisions  will  guarantee  outcomes 
stipulated  in  a  consumer  representation  plan.  Much  legislation 
still  has  to  be  considered.  Consistency  of  decision-making  re¬ 
quires  time  and  coordination.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  report  to 
show  the  efforts  within  the  Education  Division  for  consumer 
interests  which  we  believe  have  been  substantial.  Tlie  further 
purpose  of  this  report  is  to  suggest  ways  in  which  these  gains 
can  be  consolidated  and  contribute  to  a  greater  continuing  effort 
on  behalf  of  the  consumer.  ' 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
Consumer  Representation  Plan 

L  BTATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

The  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  (SRS)  assists  States 
in  providing  medical,  monetary  and  social  services  to  eligible 
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Americans  most  in  need.  8RS  helps  penuns  moTe  fran  d^tend-  A  surrey  of  recently  published  agency  regulations  was  made 


ency  toward  self-support  and  greater  independeme.  In  doing  so,  . 
SRS  serves  more  than  25  miUioB  people  each  year  with  nearly 
$15  billion  in  Federal  funds,  together  with  $10  billion  in  State 
and  local  fnnds.  To  carry  out  its  mission  successfully,  SRS 
works  closely  with  State  and  local  governments  and  private  and 
voluntary  agencies. 

In  keeping  wtlh  the  President’s  commitment  to  involve  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  Government’s  decision-making  process,  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service  has  developed  a  consnmer  repre¬ 
sentation  plan  which  assures  the  participation  of  beneficiaries 
in  the  development  of  policy  and  regulations  governing  Federal- 
State  programs  of  medical  assistance,  cash  payments  assistance 
and  social  services. 

n.  PRIMARY  OPERATi:«G  UNITS  INVOLVED 

As  stated  above,  the  mission  of  SRS  is  to  provide  assistance 
to  people  in  need  through  the  awarding  of  grants  to  the  States 
in  support  of  the  Federal-State  cash  assistance,  medical  assist¬ 
ance  and  social  services  programs.  This  responsibility  is  admin¬ 
istered  through  three  major  SRS  operational  units : 

The  Assistance  Payments  Administration — responsible  for 
the  cash  assistance  program,  aid  to  families  with  depend¬ 
ent  children  (AFDC),  in  all  States;  and  for  the  “adult” 
programs  (l.e.  old  age  assistance,  OAA,  aid  to  the  blind,  AB, 
and  aid  to  the  ijermanently  and  totally  disabled,  APTD)  in 
Gnam,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  Medical  Services  Administration — responsible  for  the 
medical  assistance  program  (Medicaid)  in  49  States  (all  but 
Arizona),  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  Community  Services  Administration — responsil)le 
for  the  social  services  programs  for  eligible  families,  chil¬ 
dren,  and  aged  and  handicapped  individuals. 

Additionally,  the  0/Jloc  of  the  Administrator,  SRS,  is  an 
operational  unit  that  provides  management,  fiscal  and  re- 
seardi  support  for  the  public  assistance  programs. 

Since  the  three  major  SRS  programs  are  closely  related. 
Let  medical  assistance  and  social  services  benefits  are 
generally  tied  to  eligibility  for  cash  assistance,  SRS  has 
established  one,  all-inclusive,  consumer  representation  plan. 

HI.  EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

The  SRS  Consumer  Representation  Plan  provides  for  the 
systematic  participation  of  program  beneficiaries,  or  consumers, 
at  every  level  in  the  development  of  final  program  regula¬ 
tions.  Prior  to  the  publication  of  “proposed”  regulations,  con¬ 
sumer  groups  and  individuals  are  Invited  to  become  involved 
in  and  to  submit  input  to  the  planning  process  through  their 
participation  at  meetings  and  consultations  with  SRS  officials. 
The  subsequent  publication  of  a  proposed  regulation  always 
includes  the  solicitation  of  public  comments,  which  are  re¬ 
viewed,  analyzed  and  serionsly  considered  before  decisions  are 
made  resulting  in  the  promulgation  of  “final”  regulations.  After 
the  issuance  of  final  regulations,  consumer  interests  and  com¬ 
ments  continue  to  be  received,  reviewed  and  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  as  the  regulation  implementation  process  develops. 

A  sophisticated,  computerized  tracking  and  control  system 
assures  that  every  comment  to  a  proposed  regulation  is,  in  fact, 
reviewed  and  every  consnmer  who  writes  to  the  Social  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Service  receives  an  expeditious  reply.  The  con¬ 
sumer  knows  that  his  l^ter  has  been  received  in  the  proper  office 
and  that  his  comments  are  being  considered.  The  same  contr<d 
system  assures  that  consumer  complaints  or  comments  re¬ 
ceived  after  piffillcatloB  of  a  final  regulation  are  reviewed  and 
considered. 


to  evaluate  the  degree  to  which  consumer  views  affected  the 
development  of  agency  policy. 

IV.  AGENCY  PLAN 

A.  Information  input 

1.  SRS  seeks  consumer  input  in  the  early  stages  of  policy  de¬ 
velopment  through  contact  with  public  interest  groups,  national 
organizations.  State  and  local  representatives,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  proposed  regulations.  Examples  of  this  include  recent 
regulations  on: 

a.  Child  Support  Enforcement.  Title  IV-D  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  was  passed  by  the  Congress  in  January  1975. 

Its  purpose  is  to  enforce  the  support  obligations  owed  by 
absent  parents  to  their  children,  to  locate  absent  parents, 
establish  paternity  and  obtain  child  support.  Implementing 
final  regulations  became  effective  on  July  1,  1975. 

Final  regulations  were  decided  upon  by  the  Department 
only  after  lengthy  consultations  with  representatives  of 
the  National  Council  of  State  Welfare  Administrators,  the 
American  Association  of  Public  Welfare  Attorneys,  the 
National  District  Attorneys’  Association  and  other  inter¬ 
ested  groups  and  the  drafting  of  a  set  of  proposed  regula¬ 
tions.  These  were  published  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
public  comments  were  invited,  which  in  turn  were  re- 
viewd,  analyzed,  considered  and  utilized  in  the  final  de¬ 
cision  making  process. 

b.  Title  XX.  Title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  became 
law  on  January  4,  1975.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  social 
services  to  children  and  families  (AFDC),  the  aged,  blind, 
and  handicapped  and  other  needy  people  such  as  childless 
couples,  singles,  intact  families  and  neglected  or  abused 
indiviuals,  the  latter  without  reference  to  program  eligi¬ 
bility.  The  title  separates  social  services  from  income 
maintenance,  as  formerly  provided  under  titles  IV-A  and 
VI  of  the  Act,  and  broadens  the  populations  served  (ind 
programs  offered  as  determined  by  the  individual  States 
according  to  their  local  needs. 

Consumer  groups  and  other  interested  parties  were  con¬ 
sulted  by  SRS  officials  in  the  development  of  the  proposed 
regulations,  including  the  American  Public  Welfare  Associ¬ 
ation  (APWA),  National  Governors  (conference.  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  Child  Welfare  League,  Black 
Child  Development  Association,  and  others. 

c.  Various  Medicaid  Provisions.  Examples  are  as  follows : 

Regulations  designed  to  increase  the  availability  of  home 
health  services  for  Medicaid  patients  and  permit  more 
health  care  organizations  to  provide  them; 

Regulations  providing  for  one  percent  penalties  imi>osed 
upon  States  which  fail  to  implement  the  Early  and  Periodic 
Screening,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  (EPSDT)  program  for 
low-income  children  (i.e.,  one  percent  of  the  State’s  Federal 
share  of  costs  under  the  AFDC  program  for  each  quarter 
of  Inadequate  performance)  ; 

Regulations  to  reduce  the  cost  of  prescription  drugs  to 
the  Medicaid  (and  Medicare)  program,  and  to  consumers, 
by  the  establishment  of  maximum  allowable  costs  (MAC) 
without  reducing  the  quality  or  availability  of  medical  care 
and  prescription  drugs  under  the  program ; 

Revision  of  regulations  that  guide  hospitals  and  other 
facilities  in  reviewing  the  admission  and  treatment  of 
Medicaid  (and  Medicare)  patients  to  prevent  Federal  fund¬ 
ing  of  unnecessary  admissions  and  inappropriate  medical 
procedures ; 

Regulations  that  auth(H*ize  the  inclusion  under  Medicaid 
of  care  in  Intermediate  CSare  Facilities,  induding  publie 
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institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded  or  persons  with 're¬ 
lated  conditions  and  establish  standards  for  these  facilities ; 

Regulations  governing  allowable  copayment,  deductible  or 
coinsurance  charges  which  may  be  imposed  on  Medicaid 
recipients  and  limitations  on  enrollment  fee  charges  or 
premiums  which  may  be  imposed,  at  State  option,  on  the 
medically  needy; 

Regulations  revising  the  existing  requirements  for  uti¬ 
lization  review  and  establishing  8i)ecific  requirements  for 
review  of  inpatient  hospital  and  other  institutional  services. 
The  above-mentioned  Medicaid  regulations  are  viewed  by  SRS 
as  having  an  impact  on  the  consumer  of  Medicaid  services  since, 
in  general,  these  affect  the  consumer  directly,  as  in  amount, 
duration,  and  scope  of  services  and  cost-sharing,  or  indirectly, 
as  in  actions  that  limit  or  exi)and  the  accessibility  or  avail¬ 
ability  of  sources  of  care.  Accordingly,  prior  to  the  development 
of  proi>osed  regulations,  consumer  groups  were  invited  to  consult 
with  SRS  ofladals  and  to  provide  significant  input.  Such  groups 
are  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization  (NWRO),  APWA, 
National  Health  La\v  Project  (a  legal  rights  group  in  Los 
Angeles),  State  ombudsmen,  and  the  Accreditation  Pouniil  for 
Facilities  for  the  Mentally  Retarded. 

2.  The  above-mentioned  portion  of  the  SRS  Consmner  Repre¬ 
sentation  Plan,  i.e.,  the  early  involvement  of  interested  consumer 
groups  in  the  development  of  regulations  through  ixirticipation 
in  meetings  and  consultations,  may  be  considered  herein  as  “an 
existing  mechanism.”  In  recent  months,  SRS  has  designated  an 
opiwrtunity  for  a  “future  plan  mechanism”  and  has  initiated 
its  implementation.  Reference  is  made  to  the  circulation  of 
proiMJsed  regulations  in  draft  form  to  States  and  appropriate 
consumer  grouiKS  before  their  publieation  in  the  Fkkkr.m.  Reg¬ 
ister  as  proposed  regulations. 

Examples  of  recent  implementation  of  this  i>r<Kedure  are: 

a.  Title  XX  proi)osed  regulations 

b.  Child  Support  Enforcement  pnqwsed  regulations 

c.  Medicaid  proimsed  regulations  concerning  the  care  of 
tlie  mentally  retarded  or  persons  with  related  conditions  in 
Intermediate  Care  Facilities 

3.  In  addition  to  the  imhlication  of  all  pr(qM)sed  regulations 
in  the  Federal  Register,  .several  thousand  copies  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  regulation  (depending  on  inteivst  in  the  subject  matter) 
are  sent  to  iniblic  interest  groups,  legal  aid  societies,  interested 
individuals,  applicable  professional  .societii^s  (medical,  dental, 
etc.),  national  organizations  and  associations. 

4.  Notices  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  wliich  have  measurable 
impact  uiHin  consumer  interests  an*  ac(*om)«nii«Hl  l»y  a  press 
release.  Press  releases  are  sent  to  all  major  newspai)ers,  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  stations,  national  organizations,  professional 
societies,  etc.  Many  comments  received  in  SRS  in  response  to 
publishwl  proposed  regulations  have  la*!'!!  received  from  in¬ 
dividuals  who  have  learned  of  the  regulations  through  local 
newspaiiers.  Recent  examples:  family  planning  (abortion)  and 
“strikers”  regulations. 

Additionally,  SRS  has  initiali'd  sjjceial  mailings  of  back¬ 
ground  materials,  fact  she<*ts  and  the  like,  whenever  proposed 
regulations  are  expe<‘te<l  to  inqiact  upon  large  numtM*rs  of 
consumers. 

.'5.  A  listing  of  1600  potential  addressees  Ls  maintained  by 
SRS.  Mailing  lists  are  grouiMMl  within  identifiable  “audience” 
headings  and  within  each  of  the.se  groups,  are  listed  by  individ¬ 
ual  addressees.  The  mailing  lists  are  effectively  used  for  con¬ 
tacting  the  individuals  and  groups  mentioned  above  in  para- 
graplis  2,  3  and  4.  Examples  of  “audience  headings”  are : 
a.  Member  Agencies — Council  of  Social  Agencies 
1).  Member  Agencies — Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
c.  Member  Agencies — Family  Services  Association  of 

America 


d.  Graduate  Schools  of  Social  Work 

e.  Undergraduate  Schools  of  Social  Work 

f.  Individuals,  Organizations,  Others 

g.  Miscellaneous  Audience  Outside  Government 

h.  Nursing  Homes 

i.  Editors  of  Publications 

j.  Television  Stations 

6.  A  recent  opimrtunity  for  a  “future  mechanism”  of  the  SRS 
plan  was  intrcMluced  wdth  the  title  XX  program.  SRS  stipulated 
in  the  implementing  regulations  that  each  individual  State's 
proiKxsed  plan  for  soidal  services  for  its  residents  must  lx*  an¬ 
nounced  in  newspaper  ads  throughout  the  State.  The  message 
had  to  be  delivered  in  a  prominent  display  advertisement  in  the 
general  news  section  of  the  pap«‘r  and  briefly  descrilx*  the  State's 
services  program,  the  kinds  of  people  to  whom  services  woubl 
be  oflfert*d.  criteria  for  eligibility  for  services,  the  amount  of 
Federal  allotment  for  the  program  ye-ar,  how  much  of  it  tiic 
State  ifianned  to  si)end  along  with  its  own  money  and  that  of 
local  communities,  and  where  a  detailed  summary  of  the  jdan 
could  Ik*  obtained  at  hn-al  public  offices  or  obtained  by  calling  a 
toll-free  number.  Most  imiM)rtant,  the  ad  had  to  include  a  solici¬ 
tation  of  public  comment  on  the  plan  for  a  jieriod  of  45  days. 
Following  the  comment  period,  the  final  services  plan  had  to  l>e 
]>ublisluKl  in  a  display  ad  which  explained  differences,  if  any. 
l»etwe(*n  the  i>ropos(*d  and  final  service  plan. 

7.  New  programs  which  affwt  many  citizens  throughout  the 
country  are  introduced  by  bri(*lings  or  pul»lic  meetings,  as  ap- 
jiropriate,  in  selected  citi«*s.  The  title  XX  program  and  the 
Child  Suiqstrt  Enforcement  program  are  recent  examples.  SRS 
oHi<*ials  are  aware,  that,  although  the  national  interest  groups 
and  State  agcn<*ies  tliat  had  i)articipated  in  developing  the  new 
law  and  regulations  would  k»M*p  their  «*onstituencies  informed 
in  areas  of  their  si>e<  ial  «‘oncern,  these  groups  could  not  lx*  con- 
sidertKl  resi>onsihle  for  making  the  overall  Federal  law  known 
to  the  public  at  large.  This  was — and  remains — a  Feileral  re- 
siKinsihility.  Accordingly,  SRS  officials  arranged  and  pjirtici|«ited 
in  met*tings  throughout  the  Uniteil  States  for  a  period  of  several 
months  to  explain  the  new  programs. 

.S.  The  interests  and  concerns  of  consumers  of  SRS  i)rograms 
are  also  <*onsidered  directly,  as  required  by  Executive  Order, 
through  the  re(piirement  that  environmental  and  inflationary 
asiH*cls  of  any  new  regulation  must  be  considered  and  addressed 
bef<»re  the  publication  of  propos(*d  regulations. 

!).  All  public  comment  letters  received  in  response  to  publica¬ 
tion  of  proiMvsed  ndemaking  are  answered  and  considered  b(*- 
forc  the  d«*veloitment  of  final  regulations.  When  there  is  .sufii<  ient 
public  interest,  the  public  comment  iM*riod  is  extend(*d  to  allow 
additional  time  for  consumer  input. 

10.  Consumer  comment  letters  are  awepled  as  significant  cmi- 
tributions  to  the  development  of  final  regulations.  SRS  program 
officials  review,  analyze  and  sort  comments  by  consumer  grou|)s. 
The  analyses  frequently  result  in  substantive  differences  1k*- 
tween  proiK)sed  and  final  regulations.  A  detailed  analysis  of 
the  comments  is  included  in  the  preamble  to  the  final  regulations. 
Specific  examples  of  proix)sed  regulations  which  were  clianged 
in  final  as  a  result  of  consumer  comments  are  : 

a.  Title  XX :  Examples : 

Proposed  Regulation:  No  provision  for  meals  in  child  day 
care  centers,  senior  citizen  centers  and  the  home. 

Final  Regulation:  In  resixmse  to  3,700  letters  received, 
provision  was  included  which  makes  it  possible  to  provide 
meals  in  cliild  day  care  centers  and  in  senior  citizen  centers, 
and  permits  home-delivered  and  congregate  meals. 

Proposed  Regulation:  With  respect  to  child  day  care  cen¬ 
ters  and  group  day  care  homes,  one  adnlt  was  required  to 
three  children  under  18  months. 
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Final  Regulation:  One  adult  required  for  four  <di]ldren 
under  3  (6  weeks  to  36  months). 

Proposed  Regulation:  Training  coeta  for  students  prepar¬ 
ing  for  employment  in  title  XX  programs  excluded. 

Final  Regulation:  Training  costs — ^with  specified  con¬ 
trols — included. 

In  all,  more  than  25  sections  of  the  proposed  regulation 
were  revised  in  response  to  public  comments. 

b.  Medicaid  Regulation :  Eligibility  of  Intermediate  Care 
Facilities  for  the  Mentally  Retarded  in  the  Medicaid  pro¬ 
gram. 

Proposed  Regulation:  Standards  for  Residential  Facilities 
were  lower  than  JCAH  standards  for  the  purpose  of  ena¬ 
bling  large  numbers  of  existing  facilities  to  participate. 

Final  Regulation:  Standards  equivalent  to  JCAH  Stand¬ 
ards. 

Reasons:  (1)  Comments  received  from  consumer-oriented 
organizations,  such  as  the  National  Association  for  Retarded 
Citizens.  (2)  A  landmark  Alabama  case  Wyatt  v.  Stickney 
decreed  standards  equivalent  to  JCAH  standards. 

11.  Final  regulations  may  be  amended  as  a  result  of  letters 
received  from  consumers  (other  than  comment  letters  concern¬ 
ing  proposed  regulations).  Thus,  such  letters  are  used  as  addi¬ 
tional  policy  input  A  recent  example  is  the  final  regulation  on 
“Payment  for  Reserve  Beds  in  Ix)ng  Term  Care  Facilities.” 
(Medicaid). 

An  interim  regulation  on  the  above  subject  was  issued  on 
J une  19,  1974,  as  a  revision  of  45  CFR  250.30  to  specify  the  con¬ 
dition  under  which  FPP  would  be  available  in  Stiite  payments 
to  reserve  a  bed  in  a  long-term  care  facility  for  recii>ients  under¬ 
going  hospitalization  or  on  therapeutic  home  visits.  Although 
issued  as  an  interim  regulation,  it  became  effective  as  of  the 
date  of  issuance  and  limited  FFP  for  i)eriods  of  up  to  15  days 
for  hospitalization  for  an  acute  condition  and  up  to  3  days 
for  therai)eutically  indicated  home  visits. 

Comments  received,  among  others,  from  one  State  Ombuds¬ 
man  Project  and  two  national  organizsations  raised  issue  with 
the  restriction  on  home  visits  unless  they  were  part  of  a  plan 
of  deinstitutionalization  and  also  questioned  whether  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  15  days  and  3  days  represented  total  annual  re¬ 
serves.  As  a  result,  a  revised  regulation  was  issued  December  17, 
1974,  to  be  effective  retroactive  to  November  25,  1974,  broaden¬ 
ing  these  areas  of  concern.  Hospital  stays,  involving  the  reser¬ 
vation  of  beds  in  long  term  care  facilities,  were  covered  up  to 
15  days  per  individual  hospitalization.  Home  visits  did  not 
have  to  be  part  of  a  plan  of  deinstitutionalization  but  only  had 
to  be  provided  for  in  the  patient’s  plan  of  care,  and  6  home  visits 
of  up  to  3  days  each  could  be  covered  in  any  12  month  period. 
In  addition,  home  visits  for  residents  of  Intermediate  CJare 
Facilities  for  the  Mentally  Retarded  were  excluded  from  any 
limitations.  Because  some  States  had  special  rehabilitation  sum¬ 
mer  camp  programs.  States  were  authorized  to  request  special 
limits  for  recipients  involved  in  these  programs. 

(Considerable  correspondence  has  been  received  from  States 
and  the  general  public  taking  issue  with  the  remaining  limita¬ 
tions  on  home  visits,  primarily  because  it  is  felt  that  3  days  may 
not  be  suflacient  where  extensive  travel  is  involved.  Accordingly, 
a  further  revision  of  the  regulation  is  currently  in  ciearance 
removing  limitations  on  individual  home  visits  but  retaining 
the  limit  of  18  days  per  year. 

B.  Information  output 

Other  ways  in  which  consumers  are  kept  informed  or  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  decisionmaking  process  include: 

1.  Every  quarter  a  revised  listing  of  all  current  SRS 
policy  issuances  is  sent  to  State  agencies,  public  interest 
groups,  legal  aid  societies,  and  interested  individuals. 


2.  Informatioa  Memoranda  on  nmnerous  issues  are  pre¬ 
pared,  as  necessary,  and  sent  to  a  potential  consumer  audi- 
atce  of  2500  to  8000.  In  addition  to  SRS  (Central  and  Re¬ 
gional  (Mice  staffs,  mmnoranda  are  forwarded  to:  (a)  State 
Administrators  for  use  in  their  consumer  education  pro¬ 
grams;  and  (b)  Individuals  and  groups  as  listed  in  A-5 
above. 

3.  SRS  plans  to  publish  all  requests  for  research  and 
demonstration  (RAD)  projects  in  the  Federal  Register. 
All  requests  for  contracts  are  presently  published  in  the 
Commerce  Business  Daily.  Examples  of  the  types  of  R  &  D 
projects  approved  by  SRS  are:  (a)  The  development  and 
demonstration  of  feasible  alternatives  and  models  of  non- 
institutional  long  term  care;  (b)  a  research  project  to  de¬ 
velop  tedinical  informational  materials  related  to  physical 
and  developmental  screening,  preventive  care  and  related 
areas,  focused  on  strengthening  Periodic  Screening, 
Diagnosis  and  Treatment  at  the  State  and  local  levels ;  and 
(c)  similar  research  and  demonstration  projects  in  the 
areas  of  child  day  care  centers,  home  health  services,  meals- 
on-wheels,  etc. 

4.  As  part  of  the  evaluation  strategy  of  the  agency, 
evaluation  contracts  often  require  contractors  to  conduct  re¬ 
cipient  surveys  to  evaluate  the  impact  and  effectiveness 
of  SRS  related  services, 

5.  The  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization  reviews 
all  SRS  Section  1115  demonstration  projects.  The  Section 
1115  projects  are  experimental,  pilot,  or  demonstration 
projects  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  HEW  Secretary, 
are  likely  to  assist  in  promoting  the  objectives  of  the 
Federal-State  programs  of  medical  assistance,  cash  assist¬ 
ance  and  social  services. 

6.  Citizens  whose  applications  for  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children,  Work  Incentive  program  or  Medicaid 
l>eneflts  are  denied  for  any  reason  may  request  a  fair 
hearing. 

V.  SRS  WILL  CXINTINUE  ITS  PRESENT  PRACTICE  OF  INVOLVING  CON¬ 
SUMERS  IN  THE  DECISIONMAKING  PROCESS  AND  BEING  RESPONSIVE 
TO  THEIR  COMPLAINTS/INQUIRIES 

SRS  will  encourage  States  and  local  oflBcials  to  continue  con¬ 
sumer  education  programs  (e.g.  home  financial  management) 
and  consumer  information  efforts  by  assuring  that  they  are  in¬ 
cluded  as  essential  parts  of  Federal  regulations.  As  mentioned 
above,  this  was  done  in  the  title  XX  regulations. 

SRS  has  pledged  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  improve 
the  content  of  Federal  regulations,  issuances  and  preambles  so 
that  consumers  will  better  understand  them. 

Addenda 

Consumer  interests  are  served  by  several  programs  initiated 
and/or  administered  by  the  Office  of  the  Administrator,  SRS. 
These  programs,  not  mentioned  above  in  the  body  of  the  SRS 
Consumer  Representation  Plan,  nevertheless,  constitute  an 
important  part  of  the  plan  since  their  objective  is  to  better 
target  resources  and  make  the  most  effective  use  of  tax  dollars 
on  behalf  of  both  consumers  and  taxpayers. 

1.  Quality  Control  of  AFDC.  New  quality  control  regulations 
and  intensive  Federal  monitoring  showed  1973-74  AFDC  errors 
in  37.9  percent  of  the  cases,  costing  $1  billion  annually.  A  major 
corrective  action  effort  began  January  1,  1974,  and  continues 
at  the  present  time.  Its  target  is  an  interim  tolerance  level  of 
3  percent  for  ineligibility  and  5  percent  for  overpayment  and 
underpayment  errors.  The  purpose  of  quality  control  is  primar¬ 
ily  to  insure  that  aid  goes,  in  the  correct  amounts,  to  eligible 
consumers.  The  potential  effect  on  welfare  costs  is  the  better 
utilization  or  savings  of  almost  $1  billion  annually. 
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2.  Work  Incentive  Progrom,  (WIN).  BBS  lAiaice  Meponai- 
MUty  for  WIN  with  the  Labor  Department  WIN  aawlHtw  AFDC 
eousumerg  find  jobs  and  beeome  seU-artpportiDg.  In  the  last  two 
year  period,  WIN  placed  ^  milUon  persons  in  jobs.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  improred  by  giving  States  more  anthority  and 
responsibility  to  train  and  idace  reciinent  eonsumers  in  jobs. 

3.  Medicaid  Utilization  Review  and  Control.  The  program 
objectives  are  to  improve  overall  quality  of  care  on  behalf  of 
consumers,  to  assure  that  patients  receive  the  kind  of  care  they 
need,  and  to  provide  for  the  more  effective  xise  of  funds.  CJon- 
gress  mandated  this  program  with  financial  sanctions  against 
States  that  do  not  develop  effective  control  systems. 

SRS  also  plans  to  combat  provider  abuses  and  fraud,  which 
appear  to  be  widespread  and  varied.  SRS  is  presently  reviewing 
volume  medical  and  drug  providers,  nursing  home  charges, 
charges  for  ser^’ices  n<*t  prtivided  and  other  factors  for  possil)le 
abuse  and  fraud. 

Legislatively  mandated  PSROs  ( rrofessional  Standards  Re¬ 
view  Organizations)  will  eventually  coordinate  or  take  over  the 
utilization  control  functions  for  Medicaid  agencies.  The  pot«i- 
tial  ^ect  on  health  care  costs  of  the  Utilization  Review — 
PSRO  programs  will  be  substantial,  for  Medicaid  is  the  largest 
SRS  program  both  in  number  of  persons  and  in  dollars. 

4.  Early  and  Periodic  Screening,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 

Children  Under  21.  (EPSDT).  Not  specifically  administered  by 
the  of  the  Administrator,  this  program  is  the  responsibil¬ 

ity  of  the  Medical  Services  Administration.  It  is  closely  moni¬ 
tored  by  the  Administrator,  SRS,  because  of  its  importance, 
complexity  and  impact  uiK)n  the  consumer  impulation.  EPSDT 
is  the  largest  program  for  poor  children  ever  undertaken,  de¬ 
signed  to  save  13  million  Medicaid-eligible  poor  children  from 
handicapping  conditions  that  lead  to  chronic  and  disalding 
ailmeuta  Consumer  interests  are  at  the  heart  of  this  program 
aince  children  comprise  50  percent  of  Medicaid  patients  but  in 
recent  years  accounted  for  only  21  percent  of  Medicaid  expendi¬ 
tures.  To  date,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  5,000,000  children 
have  been  screened  and  treated  as  appropriate.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  numbers  of  children  screened  and  treated  will  increase 
more  rapidly  as  State  screening  .systems  gear  up  to  full  cai>acity. 

SociAi.  Security  Admimstr.\tiox 
Consumer  Rcprotrntatlon  Plan 

I.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

The  Social  Security  Administration  is  resj>onsible  for  ad¬ 
ministering  a  contributory  social  insurance  program  protecting 
nine  out  of  ten  workers  against  the  risk  of  loss  of  income  to  the 
worker  and  his  family  liecause  of  retirement,  disability  or 
death ;  a  health  insurance  program  for  people  age  65  and  over 
and  certain  disabled  under  age  65 ;  and  a  federally  financed 
program  of  assistance  to  the  needy  aged,  blind  and  disabled. 
In  bringing  tlie  programs  to  the  public,  the  consumer,  the  agency 
strives  to  achieve  the  highest  possible  degree  of  accuracy,  equity 
and  uniformity  in  the  application  of  the  laws,  formation  of  pol¬ 
icy,  promulgation  of  rules  and  regulations,  and  dissemination 
of  information.  Informing  the  public  of  program  rights  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  is  a  significant  lairt  of  administering  the  pro¬ 
grams,  as  is  specific  knowledge  of  program  imimct  on  the  pub¬ 
lic.  A  consumer  representation  plan  must  aid  and  aliet  agency 
resismsibilities  and  objectives  by  developing  ways  of  strength¬ 
ening  the  communications  processes  by  which  the  consumer  is 
<'ompletely  informed  about  rights  and  responsibilities,  as  well 
as  the  processes  through  which  the  concerns,  complaints,  prob- 
k*ras  and  suggestions  of  the  public  are  communicated  to  units 
of  the  organization  which  will  be  as  responsive  as  possible  in 
translating  these  concerns  into  agency  action. 


ir.  PBlilAKY  OlMvttATINC  UKITS  INVOLVED 

Three  major  organization.!!  units  have  the  most  significant 
impact  on  the  consumer. 

L  The  Office  of  Program  Oiierations,  responsible  for  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  cash  benefit  programs  through  a  network  of  dis¬ 
trict  and  branch  offices  which  deal  directly  with  the  public, 
organized  in  ten  regions,  each  under  a  Regional  Commissioner. 
Its  headquarters  components  include  three  program  bureaus 
responsible  for  developing  national  operating  and  service  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  programs;  Bureau  of  Retirement  and  Survivors 
Insurance,  Bureau  of  Disability  Insurance,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Supplemental  Security  Income  (for  the  needy  aged,  blind  and 
disabled)  ;  and  the  Bureau  of  Data  I’roccssing  which  maintains 
centralized  computerized  records. 

2.  Office  of  Program  Policy  and  Planning,  responsible  for  tin* 
formulation  of  policies  and  promulgation  of  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  cash  benefit  programs. 

3.  Bureau  of  Health  Insurance,  responsible  for  administra¬ 
tion,  formulation  of  policies,  promulgation  of  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  Medicare  health  insurance  program  against  the 
costs  of  hospital  and  medical  care. 

The  plan  which  follow's  represents  a  composite  of  all  SSA 
comix)nents  as  separate  plans  are  not  practicable  dne  to  the 
organizational  si  rncturt'. 

III.  EXECl'TIVE  SVMMARY 

Tiie  SiK-ial  Security  Administration  has  traditionally  recog¬ 
nized  the  value  of  consumer  participation  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  its  programs  and  has  provided  for  this  participation  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  The  plan  proposed  contemplates  a  stxengthen- 
ing  of  present  efforts  and  development  of  additional  methods. 
Tliese  involve  intensification  and  improvement  of  all  informa¬ 
tional  programs,  making  greater  use  of  organizations  and  groups 
having  consumer  concerns,  assuring  prompt  and  accurate  proc¬ 
essing  of  consumer  communications,  greater  use  of  public  or 
other  published  surveys  and  other  media  which  promote  and 
a.s8ure  positive  consumer  participation.  It  contemplates  an  out- 
fiow  of  Information  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  communica¬ 
tions  to  consumers  on  issues  and  decisiouB,  both  in  the  formative 
and  final  stages;  opening  and  maintaining  additional  channels 
of  communication  frmu  tlie  iniblic;  increased  emphasis  on  re- 
simnse  and  reaedion  to  consumer  comments,  complaints,  and 
concerns ;  and  an  indepth  public  inf«»rn)ation  program  designetl 
to  educate  and  inform  tlie  consumer. 

TV.  AGENCY  PLAN 

A.  Information  input 

1.  Policy  advisory  and  program  planning — Consumer  iwrUci- 
pation  is  accomplished  in  several  ways,  including : 

a.  Publicatimi  in  Fedebal  Registss — this  method  is  used 
to  allow  and  encourage  consumer  participation.  All  proposed 
regulations  are  published  in  the  Fbderal  Rbqisteb.  Inter¬ 
ested  persons  are  given  30  days  in  which  to  make  tlieir 
views  known.  Input  usually  is  made  by  organizatimis  and 
groups  having  a  particular  Interest  or  expertise  in  the 
subject  matter  and,  to  a  very  limited  degree,  by  individuals. 

As  an  illustration,  propo.sed  regulations  dealing  with 
Medicare  have  elicited  comments  from  nursing  home  as¬ 
sociations,  AMA,  nurses,  and  other  .medically-oriented 
groups.  Regulations  relating  to  the  supplemental  security 
income  program  have  elicited'  eomments  from,  among 
others,  welfare  rights  organizations.  State  agencies,  an^ 
private  individuals.  Each  comment  is  analyzed  and  an¬ 
swered  in  writing.  Consideratiim  is  given  each  comment  in 
the  promulgation  of  tlie  final  regulation. 
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EffcNTts  must  be  made  to  effect  simplificati<Hi  of  language 
in  future,  as  as,  existing  regulations.  Publle  compre* 
bension  can  be  improved  through  a  more  d^nitire  and 
explanatory  discussion  in  the  preamble  and  -  descriptive 
analysis  of  all  comments. 

b.  Meetings  and  conferences  with  organizaticms  and 
groups  having  consumer  interests  are  used  to  obtain  public 
attitudes,  concerns  and  recommendations.  For  example, 
a  meeting  was  held  with  top-level  representatives  of  or- 
ganizaticms  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  beaeficiaries  to 
explore  their  reaction  to  the  affect  on  recipients  of  mailing 
social  security  monthly  checks  on  a  staggered  basis.  A  yearly 
meeting  has  been  held  for  sometime  attended  by  outside 
national  leaders  in  the  social  insurance  field  who  have 
q)ecific  interest  in  the  develc^m^t  and  future  direction 
of  the  program  in  isroviding  income  security  to  the  public. 

A  broad  spectrum  of  the  public  is  r^resented.  Included  are 
labOT  groups,  such  as  A.F.  of  L.  and  OIO,  universities,  and 
government  agencies. 

Greater  use  will  be  made  of  these  meetings — extend  the 
ccmtacts  and  build  up  an  on-going  exdiange  ot  source  ma¬ 
terial  and  dialogue  essential  to  the  accomifiisbment  of 
mutual  concerns. 

e.  Advisory  groups — ^the  Social  Security  Advisory  (Council, 
appointed  by  the  Secretary,  has  been  an  excell^t  source 
tot  program  improvement.  Generally,  it  provides  universal 
consumer  r^resentation — and  can  form  a  valuable  basis  for 
program  improvement  through  legislative  recommendations. 
An  equally  persuasive  advisory  group  is  the  Health  Insur¬ 
ance  Benefits  Advisory  Council.  This  group,  established 
by  title  XVIII,  Section  1867  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended,  includes  persons  who  are  outstanding  in  fields 
related  to  hospital,  medical,  and  other  health  activities, 
persons  who  are  representative  of  organizations  and  as- 
sociaticms  of  professional  personal  in  the  field  of  medicine, 
and  at  least  one  person  who  is  representative  of  the  general 
public.  Anoth^  is  a  Medical  Advisory  CkHnmittee  which 
develops  medical  criteria  for  use  in  administering  the  dis¬ 
ability  insurance  program  and  makes  recommendations  re¬ 
garding  examinations,  treatment,  and  modifications  in  the 
program. 

2.  Evaluation  of  existing  and  proposed  programs — Source 
material  is  derived  from  public  criticisms,  analyses  ot  existing 
p<^cies  and  programs,  suggesticms,  individual  appeals,  dvU 
action,  etc.  It  comes  in  the  form  ot  personal  and  group  cor¬ 
respondence,  articles  in  newsletters  and  the  magazines  of  con¬ 
sumer  groups,  personal  confrontations,  and  court  rulings.  Con¬ 
siderable  consumer  representation  is  derived  from  these  various 
sources. 

We  recommend  that  we  make  full  use  of  all  evaluations  of 
whatever  source  in  testing  the  validity  of  existing  programs. 

a.  Correspondence — consumer  participation  is  evident  in  the 
volume  of  mall  received  at  SSA  headquarters  and  at  the  various 
field  installations.  Inquiries  are  tabulated,  analyzed  and  for¬ 
warded  to  the  appropriate  component  for  consideration  and 
action. 

Close  attention  must  be  given  to  criticisms  of  the  program — 
particularly  to  any  dramatic  change  in  emphasis.  A  fiurry  of 
letters  voicing  concern  or  opposition  to  an  agency  policy  or 
practice  is  given  immedicate  attention  by  the  agency,  with  cor¬ 
rective  action  taken  where  indicated. 

b.  Personal  and  group  "contacts — personal  and  group  con¬ 
tacts  are  made  centrally  and  in  the  field.  These  contacts  may  be 
made  as  the  result  of  invitations  or  stimulated  by  SSA  person- 
neL  They  serve  as  a  valuable  source  of  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion,  explanation  of  the  programs,  and  the  receiving  of  criticism 
and  suggestions  for  improvement.  Illustrative  of  the  impact  of 


public  coDoem  i  a  policy  initiated  early  in  the  implementation  of 
the  SSI  program  related  to  the  extent  of  land  ownership  which 
would  disqualify  an  individual  because  his  home  and  land  apper¬ 
taining  to  tt  exceeded  a  certain  value  This  restricted  ell^bility 
ot  farm  owners.  As  a  result  of  public  protest  showing  the  in¬ 
equity,  the  pcdicy  was  subsequently  liberalized. 

Efforts  in  this  direction  should  be  intensified.  In  the  field,  pres¬ 
sure  of  work  over  the  past  year  or  so  has  somewhat  curtailed 
this  function. 

e  Organization  Liaison — SSA  maintains  liaison  with  those 
organizations  which  have  a  professional  or  consumer  interest  in 
the  various  programs  that  are  administered  by  this  agency.  With 
some  groups,  this  liaison  is  in  the  form  of  public  information 
exchange.  With  others,  SSA  has  permanent  representatives  who 
hold  membership  in  good  standing  in  the  groups.  Including  na¬ 
tional  board  memberships  in  the  American  Public  Welfare  Asso¬ 
ciation,  National  Conference  of  Social  Welfare,  and  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  These  representatives  bring  back  to 
SSA  the  criticisms,  suggestions,  and  recommendations  of  the 
particular  group.  Regular  meetings  with  national  organizations 
of  consumer  representatives  are  held  bi-monthly  to  exchange  in¬ 
formation,  discuss  proposed  programs  and  projects  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  suggestions  and  recommendations  for  implementation.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  more  than  150  formally 
organized  meetings  were  held  at  the  central  office  level  with  na¬ 
tional  and  regional  organizations.  Many  of  these  meetings  were 
initiated  and  planned  by  the  Social  Security  Administration  staff 
to  facilitate  dialogue  about  development  of  the  supplemental 
security  income  program  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  two-way 
flow  of  communications.  “External’’  concerns  were  reported  to 
Internal  (SSA)  program  policy  planners  and  SSA’s  rationale  and 
planning  activities  affecting  consumers  were  communicated  to 
them  by  their  representatives.  Many  other  meetings  were  held  in 
the  various  local  communities.  These  meetings  included  those 
Initiated  by  SSA  and  held  on  social  security  premises  as  w^  as 
those  external  meetings  at  which  SSA  was  invited  to  participate. 
The  following  are  representative  (and  are  listed  <mly  as  ex¬ 
amples)  of  the  many  different  organizations  involved : 

L  National  Council  of  Organizations  for  Children  and 
Youth 

2.  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 

3.  National  Caucus  of  the  Black  Aged 

4.  National  Association  of  Retarded  Citizens 

5.  American  Public  Welfare  Association 

6.  National  Association  of  Social  Workers 

7.  National  Senior  Citizens  Law  Center 

8.  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 

9.  Blinded  Veterans  Association 

10.  National  Urban  League 

d.  Organization  conventions — ^national  organizations  pe¬ 
riodically  convene  local,  regional,  and  national  conventions  at 
which  SSA  is  given  opportunities  to  participate.  Frequently,  SSA 
exhibits  are  erected  and  manned  by  trained  employees  for  the 
purpose  of  responding  to  inquiries  and  accepting  suggestions 
throughout  the  period  of  the  convention.  In  addition,  thousands 
of  pieces  of  informational  literature  are  distributed  at  these  con¬ 
ventions.  SSA  representatives  may  also  be  asked  to  take  a  for¬ 
mal  role  in  making  a  presentation,  or  in  being  avaiiable  as  a  re¬ 
source  person  to  respond  to  questions  and  concerns,  which  are 
reported  back  to  the  agency  for  appropriate  action  or  for  infor¬ 
mational  purposes. 

Recently  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging  held  its  25th 
Annual  Conference  in  Washington,  D.C.  SSA  was  an  official  co¬ 
sponsor  of  the  meeting.  An  exhibit  was  manned  by  trained  SSA 
personnel  for  the  3-day  meeting.  Staff  representatives  also  partic¬ 
ipated  as  panel  members  or  resource  persons  for  several  of  the 
sessions. 
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At  the  recent  convention  of  the  National  Association  for  Re¬ 
tarded  Citizens  in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  an  SSA  staff  member  ex¬ 
plained  the  program  and  consulted  the  leaders  and  members  of 
the  gronp.  BSA  maintains  a  listing  of  scheduled  organizational 
meetings  and  frequently  volunteers  to  provide  speakers  or  re¬ 
source  personnel  if  they  have  not  been  previously  invited.  , 

e.  Public  surveys — in  many  instances  SSA  does  not  rely  on  the 
voluntary  comments  or  suggestions  from  the  public  but  initiates 
information-gathering  and  attitudinal  surveys  and  studies  to 
make  sure  that  the  various  policies  and  programs  are  adequately 
serving  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  A  great  num¬ 
ber  of  surveys  are  conducted  on  a  case  sampling  basis  as  per¬ 
sonal  contact  is  made  with  the  public  at  the  field  installations. 
Other  surveys  are  conducted  by  professional  survey  groups  un¬ 
der  contract.  All  surveys  are  conducted  to  obtain  the  consumer 
consensus  for  planning  and  improvement  purposes. 

A  recent  survey  was  conducted  to  measure  the  clarity  with 
which  three  alternate  versions  of  a  Medicare  handbook  described 
the  provisions  of  hospital  insurance.  SSA  wanted  to  learn  about 
the  effects  of  three  basic  format  patterns  for  the  handbook,  and 
reactions  to  presentation  layout,  phrasing  key  terms,  and  the 
form  of  technical  description  which  best  facilitated  comprehen¬ 
sion.  The  survey  was  conducted  under  contract  with  National 
Analysts,  a  division  of  Booz,  Allen  and  Hamilton,  Inc.  A  total 
of  14  groups  of  25  each  of  Medicare  beneficiaries  were  assembled 
In  various  cities  for  discussion  of,  and  the  administration  of,  a 
quiz  on  the  booklets  to  determine  which  version  w'as  most  effec¬ 
tive.  The  results  of  the  survey  resulted  in  a  high  quality  and 
more  easily  understood  Medicare  handl)ook  with  information 
drawn  from  the  maximum  strengths  contained  in  all  three  ver¬ 
sions. 

f.  Tliird-party  agencies — consume  revaluation  of  SS.V  pro¬ 
grams  comes  through  other  agencies  w’hich  have  public  contact. 
State  disability  oflSces,  welfare  departments,  health  agencies,  as 
well  as  companion  HEW  agencies  keep  SSA  informed  of  public 
dissatisfaction,  program  adequacies  or  deficiencies.  An  example 
of  this  type  of  cooperation  comes  from  the  Administration  on 
Aging.  Its  Field  Liaison  Staff  regularly  transmits  to  SSA  com¬ 
ments  and  recommendations  obtained  from  their  various  na¬ 
tionwide  public  contacts.  These  agencies  also  cooperate  with  SSA 
in  improving  service  to  the  public  by  engaging  in  joint  projects 
such  as  SSI-Alert,  a  national  campaign  to  inform  the  public  of 
the  provisions  of  supplemental  security  income. 

3.  Data  transmission — Consumer  groui)s  and  professional 
organizations  that  have  access  to  certain  information  or  sta¬ 
tistical  data  essential  to  SSA  programs  provide  such  informa¬ 
tion  to  SSA  when  it  will  enhance  service  to  the  public.  Examples 
are  the  social  welfare  organizations  (APWA,  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Social  Welfare),  advocacy  groups  (Senior  Citizens  Law 
Center,  national  organizations  for  the  aged,  disabled,  etc.),  and 
professional  specialty  groups  (AM A,  surgeons,  psychiatrists, 
etc.). 

4.  (Consumer  correnspondence  and  complaint  handling — the 
correspondence  received  centrally  by  the  Oflice  of  Public  In¬ 
quiries  i«  routed  throughout  the  agency ;  complaints  are  handled 
with  dispatch.  In  addition,  the  inquiries  are  categorized  as  to 
types  and  periodic  reports  are  made  to  top  management  showing 
an  analysis  of  current  public  concerns.  Significant  trends,  show¬ 
ing  either  increased  or  decreased  concerns,  are  reported  weekly. 
Every  benefit  program  administered  by  SSA  has  an  appeals  pro¬ 
cedure  ■with  progressive  steps  from  reconsideration  at  the  local 
level  to  a  hearing  before  an  Administrative  T^aw  Judge.  The 
reversals  experienced  during  this  process  may  be  the  basis  for 
our  modifying  certain  approaches  or  conclusions.  A  high  per¬ 
centage  of  reversals  at  this  level  of  initial  determinations  that 
an  individual  did  not  meet  the  criteria  to  be  considered  disabled 
has  resulted  In  intensive  study  of  this  difficult  area.  Tlie  ulti¬ 


mate  in  the  comidalnt  process  Is  civil  reli^  where,  unless  suc¬ 
cessful  in  appeal,  SSA  conforms  Ms  polkj  and  procedons  as  di¬ 
rected  by  the  court,  sodi  as  a  recent  case  heading  it  nnconatl- 
tntional  to  deny  monthly  benefits  to  a  widower  with  dblldren, 
but  paying  a  ■widow  under  the  same  conditions. 

B.  Information  output 

The  Social  Security  Administration  carriee  oat  an  active 
public  information  program.  SSA  administers  econtHnlc  security 
pre^rams  which  the  public  may  claim  either  as  an  earned  right 
or  where  need  is  established,  a  supplement  to  their  income  The 
agency  historically  has  maintained  a  vigorous  program  to  keep 
the  public  informed  of  its  rights  and  responsibilities  under  the 
various  social  security  programs.  Based  on  agency  records,  per¬ 
sons  nearing  retirement  age  are  notified  of  the  desirability  of 
making  application  for  any  benefits  due.  While  continuous  out¬ 
reach  activities  relating  to  all  SSA  programs  are  carried  on  at 
the  national  and  local  levels  through  publicity  of  all  types,  plans 
are  being  formed  to  intensify  the  information  output  using  all 
forms  of  media  available.  Concentration  is  scheduled  to  begin 
early  in  1976. 

1.  Communications  to  consumers  on  issues  and  decisions — 
ui>on  the  implementation  of  new  programs  or  new  benefit  cate¬ 
gories  or  other  major  changes,  the  Office  of  Information  issues 
for  public  coiffiumption  informative  leaflets,  pamidilete,  posters, 
etc.,  to  increase  public  awareness.  At  the  national  level  and  on 
the  regional  and  local  levels,  newtqmper  articles,  radio,  and  TV 
spot  aunouiK-ements  and  public  addresses  are  presented  in  pi  n- 
liferation. 

Articles  in  organization  newsletters  and  magazines  are  used  to 
reach  special  interest  groui)s  with  specialized  information  aboiit 
SSA  affairs.  Special  leaflets  and  pamphlets  are  developwl  and 
di.stributed  to  groups  with  special  needs,  such  as  physicians, 
nursing  home  operators,  therapists,  etc.  Public  meetings  will, 
special  interest  groups  and  the  general  public  are  also  conducted 
regularly  to  keep  the  public  informed.  Tlie  Office  of  InfomiatioTi 
maintains  a  ■vast  array  of  public  information  material  in  print, 
on  film,  tape  and  disc.  These  materials  are  continually  uikhited 
and  reproduced  for  general,  as  well  as  specific,  audiences. 

2.  Feedback  to  consumers — SSA  responds  to  all  corrosiMind- 
ence.  The  Office  of  Public  Inquiries  (OPI)  exists  in  order  that 
replies  may  be  made  to  each  piece  of  correspondence  received 
centrally.  When  the  consumer  inquiry  is  concerned  with  a  partic¬ 
ular  issue,  the  affected  component  provides  OPI  with  an  ap¬ 
propriate  reply  explaining  w’^hat  consideration  was  or  will  lie 
given  to  tlie  comment  or  suggestion. 

WTien  a  recommendation  comes  from  ah  individual  who  is 
an  expert  in  his  field  or  from  a  group  with  special  interest,  or 
from  the  Congress,  the  resqKinse  is  usually  from  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  or  the  Secretary.  Ocasionally  these  Individuals  or  groups 
are  singled  out  for  personal  contact  and  further  dkti*ussion  of 
the  issues  by  high-level  decision  makers. 

3.  Consumer  education — as  stated  above,  public  information 
materials  are  being  distributed  continually  to  the  public  in  or¬ 
der  that  people  will  be  made  aware  of  their  rights.  Meetings 
with  consumer  grouiw,  especially  national  organizations  of  con¬ 
sumer  representatives,  and  publication  of  informative  articles 
serve  to-keep  the  public  aware  of  SSA  affairs. 

V.  RECOMMKNDATIONS 

A.  Intensify  organizational  contacts.  Make  greater  use  of 
organizations  and  groups  having  consumer  concerns.  A  fruitful 
source  for  obtaining  consumer  representation  may  be  through 
an  expansion  of  work  relationships  with  organizations  and 
groups  having  these  consumers  as  a  primary  concern. 

SSA  is  working  with  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  (1  mil¬ 
lion  members  and  13,000  local  posts)  on  their  national  project 
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on  Aging-  We  have  provided  informational  kits  for  150  officers 
leaders,  have  volunteered  to  provide  training,  and  will  par¬ 
ticipate  In  devdoping  their  program  that  will  provide  an  op- 
pcMrtiinitj'  tar  them  to  work  closely  with  SSA  to  promote  and 
tanpiDve  oar  procedures. 

Arrangements  have  been  initiated  with  the  National  Inter* 
halth  Coalition  on  Aging  (29  major  denominations  representing 
86  milli<m  monhers)  to  explore  ways  of  making  SSA  benefits 
known  and  available  to  pers(Hi8  who  cannot  be  reached  through 
the  usual  informational  channels.  Also  to  develop  nontechnical 
brochures  that  can  be  more  readily  understood. 

B.  Intensify  and  improve  all  informational  programs.  Inten¬ 
sify  informational  processes  with  particular  emphasis  on  subject 
matter  and  wider  distribution  of  printed  materials — simply 
written — ^which  will  inform  the  public  as  to  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  and  the  eligibility  requirements  of  the  various 
programs.  Give  attention  to  the  use  of  every  available  media 
and  source.  This  will  necessitate  greater  concentration  by  field 
installationa. 

O.  Eistablish  a  “Speakers  Bureau.”  We  are  engaged  in  estab¬ 
lishing  centrally  a  Speakers  Bureau  which  will  be  responsible 
for  providing  highly  qualified  individuals  to  speak  on  various 
aspects  of  the  social  security  programs.  Listings  of  persons 
who  are  experts  in  the  specific  areas  or  knowledgeable  on  the 
total  programs  are  being  made  to  establish  a  similar  program 
regionally  with  concentrated  efforts  at  the  local  levels. 

D.  Ombudsman.  Plans  are  underway  to  conduct  a  pilot  project 
In  selected  locations  to  test  the  desirability  making  a  social 
security  ombudsman  available  to  persons  experiencing  problems 
<Hi  social  security  matters.  The  precise  matmer  in  whi<h  su<di 
Individuals  may  function  is  being  devel(q)ed  for  test  puiposes. 


It  is  anticipated  presently  that  such  individuals  will  be  highly- 
qualfied  social  security  employees  placed  in  selected  district 
offices  to  assist  persons  who  believed  they  were  not  able  to  re¬ 
solve  problems  through  regular  channels.  In  addition  to  acting 
as  an  advocate  for  the  individual,  specific  concerns  and  problems 
requiring  study  and  corrective  action  will  be  identified  and  re¬ 
ferred  for  appropriate  attention. 

E.  Toll-free  informational  service.  Telecommunications  has 
been  reasonably  successful.  It  is  suggested  that  consideration 
be  given  to  the  establishment  of  a  toll-free  service.  Perhaps  on 
a  test  basis  this  could  be  established  centrally  where  there  is 
a  source  of  trained  technical  personnel.  The  test,  however  de¬ 
vised,  could  be  conducted  without  undue  interruption  to  the 
flow  of  ongoing  work. 

F.  Informational  newsletter.  A  new  informational  service 
has  been  initiated  to  provide  current  information  to  organiza¬ 
tions  interested  in  social  security  programs,  Medicare  and  sup¬ 
plemental  security  income.  Sooidl  Beourity  Information  Items 
(now  in  its  third  issue)  is  used  to  summarize  new  legislation, 
revisions  in  regulations  and  policies,  changes  ,  in  processes  and 
other  developments  directly  affecting  the  consumer  public.  Ap¬ 
proximately  300  organizations  are  currently  receiving  the  news¬ 
letter.  This  group  includes  the  organizations  previously  discussed 
in  IV.A.2.C.  of  this  plan. 

Organizations  are  invited  to  reproduce  in  their  own  publica¬ 
tions,  articles  of  interest  to  their  membership.  (k>mments  and 
suggestions  are  solicited  to  make  the  letter  more  us^uL 

Response  thus  far  has  been  tremendous.  The  presmit  distribu¬ 
tion  is  limited-  We  suggest  use  of  this  media  can  do  much  to¬ 
wards  eliciting  consumer  participation. 


Apendix  a 

CONSUKEB  ADVISOBT  COUNCIL 


Mr.  Adolfo  G.  Alaycm 
Executive  Director 
Consumer  Action  Program 
of  Bedford-Stuyvesant 

Hon.  Slade  Gordon 
Attorney  General 
State  of  Washingtem 

Mrs.  Linda  Lee  Graham 

Mrs.  Camille  A.  Haney 
Consumer  Affairs  Coordinator 
Dept  of  Justice,  State  Capitol 

Mrs.  Edna  DeCoursey  Johnson 
Dtrectxnr,  Ckmsumer  Servicee 
Baltimore  Urban  League 

Dr.  Stewart  M.  Lee  (new  chairman) 
Chairman,  Dept  of  Economics 
ic  BuMness  Administration 


Dr.  Jean  Mayer 

Professor,  Dept  of  Nutrition 

Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 

Mr.  (3eorge  EJ.  Mayers 
Assistant  Managing  Director, 
Washington  Office 
CUNA,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Elly  M.  Peterson 

Dr.  Hans  B.  Thorelll 
Professor  of  Bus.  Admin. 
Graduate  School  of  Business 
Indiana  University 

Dr.  Edward  B.  Willett 
Professor  of  Finance 
Collie  of  Business  Admin. 
Northeastern  University 

Dr.  Robert  Lee  Wright,  Je. 
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Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  Office  of  Policy  Development,  Policy  Development  and 
Research,  Attn:  Charles  Field,  Room  8106,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Washington,  D.C. 
20410,  202-755-5521.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is  February  24,  1976.  In  addition  to  receiving 
comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to  answer  questions  about  consumer 

representation  plans  within  the  agency. 


Novembeb  5,  1975. 
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I  I.  Executive  Summabt 

One  of  HUD’S  five  primary  national  goals  is  “to  assure  that 
the  basic  rights  of  consumers  are  considered  and  resi>ected  in 
all  housing  and  community  development  activities.”  To  achieve 
this  goal,  HUD  iwlicy  makers  and  program  managers  must  design 
their  programs  with  an  understanding  of  consumer  needs.  That 
understanding  presupposes  that  consumers  are  afforded  a  rea¬ 
sonable  and  timely  opportunity  to  communicate  their  views  to 
decision  makers,  have  access  to  relevant  background  informa¬ 
tion,  have  a  point  of  access  in  government  that  will  respond  to 
their  questions  and  complaints,  and  have  a  knowledgeable  advo¬ 
cate  within  the  agency  to  represent  their  views  in  the  decision 
making  process. 

Affirmative  steps  are  being  taken  to  assure  that  consumer  needs 
are  understood  and  considered  by  HUD  policy  makers.  This  plan 
identifies  the  actions  being  taken : 

1.  HUD  has  proposed  legislation  to  consolidate  its  consumer 
and  regulatory  functions  under  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Con¬ 
sumer  Affairs  and  Regulatory  B^lnctions.  The  proposed  office  will 
provide  a  clear  access  point  for  consumers,  represent  consumer 
interests  in  Departmental  policy  making,  act  as  a  consumer  om¬ 
budsman,  and  seek  ways  to  Improve  HUD  communication  with 
con.sumers.  The  creation  of  a  consumer  office  will  not  oibviate  the 
responsibility  of  other  program  offices  to  be  responsive  to  con¬ 
sumer  needs. 

2.  All  program  offices  will  actively  solicit  consumer  and  con¬ 
sumer  interest  group  comments  on  pending  policy  decisions.  The 
use  of  the  Notice  of  Advanced  Rule  Making  will  be  increased, 
regular  meetings  between  HUD  officials  and  consumer  groups 
will  be  planned,  and  a  consumer  mailing  list  will  be  prepared, 

3.  HUD  will  establish  a  consumer  complaint  and  inquiry  han¬ 
dling  system  to  expedite  handling  consumer  complaints  and  in¬ 
formation  requests.  A  reporting  system  will  also  be  developed  to 


provide  management  with  information  as  to  the  nature,  fre¬ 
quency,  and  subject  of  the  consumer  complaints  received. 

4.  HUD  will  improve  and  expand  its  consumer  education  mate¬ 
rials.  For  example,  decisions  will  be  made  as  to  how  best  to 
market  test  and  disseminate  the  new  HUD  Home  Buyer’s  Esti¬ 
mator  of  Monthly  Housing  Costs,  and  to  evaluate  its  usefulness 
to  condominium  and  mobile  home  purchasers. 

5.  HUD  will  establish  a  procedure  for  issuing  consumer  infor¬ 
mation  news  releases,  and  provide  information  on  dedsioBS  of 
consumer  interest  to  GSA  and  HEW  for  use  in  their  consumer 
publications. 

Since  many  of  the  decisions  with  the  greatest  impact  on  con¬ 
sumers  arise  from  specific  program  activities,  the  following  addi¬ 
tional  steps  will  be  undertaken  by  individual  offices  within  the 
Department: 

L  Participants  in  Federal  Insurance  Administration  programs 
will  be  advised  to  direct  complaints  to  the  Federal  Insurance  Ad¬ 
ministrator  by  a  notice  or  “stuffer”  Included  with  their  policies 
or  renewal  notices. 

2.  The  Office  of  Interstate  Land  Sales  Re^stratlon  (OILSR) 
will  continue  its  consumer  education  activities,  and  will  explore 
the  feasibility  of  evaluating  the  OILSR  Property  Report  to  im¬ 
prove  its  usefulness  to  purchasers. 

8.  The  HUD  booklet,  “Settlement  CJosts,’’  required  under  the 
Real  Estate  Settlement  Procedures  Act,  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
large  scale  market  study,  which  will  provide  the  basis  for  re¬ 
fining  and  improving  the  booklet 
4.  The  Mobile  Home  Construction  and  Safety  Standards  Pro¬ 
gram  will  be  operational  by  June  15, 1976.  In  addition,  guidelines 
for  a  consumer  pamphlet  on  mobile  home  products  wiU  be  devel¬ 
oped,  which  will  Include  identification  of  the  appropriate 
mechanism  for  directing  complaints  to  responsible  state  officials. 

6.  HUD  win  refine  its  condominium  purchaser  booklet  and 
explore  the  posslblUtles  of  adding  an  Estimator  of  Monthly  Costs. 

6.  FHA  minimum  property  standards  will  be  summraized  in 
simple,  readily  understandable  terms. 

IL  BACKOBOUNn 

President  Ford,  in  his  April  17,  1975  letter  to  the  Congress, 
stressed  the  importance  of  assuring  that  consumer  interests 
“receive  fuU  consideration  in  all  Government  actions.”  The  Presi¬ 
dent  directed  that  each  agency  and  department  undertake  a  re¬ 
view  of  its  policies  and  procedures  as  they  affect  consumer 
representation  in  agency  decision  making.  This  request  came  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De¬ 
velopment  (HUD)  was  examining  its  own  consumer  protection 
and  regulatory  activities. 

A.  HUD  CONSUMES  PROTECTION  GOAL  AND  OBJECTIVES 

When  HUD  specified  its  goals  and  objectives  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  four  primary  national  goals  initially  emerged:  promoting 
viable  communities,  providing  decent  housing,  achieving  equal 
opportunity,  and  effectively  coping  with  natural  dlsaeters. 
Against  a  background  of  Increasing  HUD  regulatory  and  con¬ 
sumer  resiMinsibilities,  a  fifth  major  national  goal  also  emerged : 
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To  agiure  that  the  laeio  riffhta  of  eonaumera  are  eonatdered  and 
reapected  in  all  houaing  and  commnnUy  development  activittea. 
This  goal  encompasses  three  objectlTes: 

To  develop,  promulgate,  and,  to  the  extent  appropriate, 
assist  in  the  enforcement  of  meaningful  gulddlnes^  stand* 
ards  and  regulations  that  are  aimed  at  protecting  c<m- 
sumers  against  abuses  In  housing  and  community  develop¬ 
ment 

To  assure,  to  the  extent  appropriate,  that  effective  remedies 
are  available  to  consumers. 

To  provide  for  effective  communication  between  HUD  and 
consumers  on  Issues  of  policy,  and  to  respond  in  a  timely 
fashion  to  consumer  complaints  and  information  requests. 

B.  HUD  IWVOLVBMENT  IN  CONSUMER  RELATED  REGULATORY 
AurryiTTES 

HUD  programs  Impact  upon  consumers  In  areas  such  as  real 
property  transactions,  minimum  property  standards,  mobile 
home  safety.  Insurance  protection  from  flood,  riot  and  crime, 
and  research  on  lead  based  paint  hazard  elimination. 

Within  the  past  year,  signiflcant  new  consumer  and  regulatory 
functions  have  been  assigned  to  the  Department.  HUD  de¬ 
veloped  and  is  Implementing  mobile  home  construction  and 
safety  standards.  The  Interstate  Land  Sales  Full  Disclosure  Act 
now  requires  that  purchasers  be  givmi  three  business  days  to 
consider  land  offering  disclosure  statements.  The  disclosure  of 
settlement  costs  was  made  subject  to  HUD  supervision  under 
the  Beal  Estate  Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974.  Considera¬ 
tion  is  now  under  way  in  the  Congress  concerning  a  HUD  role 
In  formulating  uniform  Federal  disclosure  and  consumer  pro¬ 
tection  standards  for  condominium  sales,  as  well  as  in  develop¬ 
ing  and  implementing  energy  conservation  standards  for  housing 
construction. 

These  consumer  and  regulatory  responsibilities  require  HUD 
to  strike  a  delicate  balance  between  the  needs  of  the  consumer 
and  the  needs  of  the  marketplace,  since  the  citizen  is  both  a 
consumer  and  producer  of  housing  goods  and  services.  Con¬ 
sumers  require  protection  against  abusive  private  marketplace 
transactions;  yet  that  protecti<m  should  not  lead  to  a  reduced 
provision  of  needed  services.  For  example,  families^  will  not 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  new  housing  if  HUD  rules  and  regulations 
det»  builders  or  bankers  from  participating  in  housing  con¬ 
struction.  Likewise,  the  regulation  of  real  estate  settlements 
may  work  against  consumers  if  these  requirements  are  so 
onerous  as  to  limit  mortgage  lending.  Thus,  the  need  to  regulate 
must  be  balanced  by  an  awareness  that  over  regulation  can 
disproportionately  Increase  the  cost  of  housing  services  or 
decrease  their  availability,  thus  limiting  the  range  of  consumer 
choice. 

HUD  consumer  and  regulatory  functions  also  require  defining 
the  proper  Federal  and  local  government  roles  In  protecting 
consumers.  Often  the  responsibility  for  consumer  protection 
should  remain  primarily  a  local  matter  while.  In  other  cases.  It 
may  properly  be  a  joint  undertaking  of  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments. 

C.  CONSUMERS  AND  THE  REGULATORY  PROCESS 

The  careful  balances  which  must  be  drawn  make  the  process 
of  government  regulation  of  the  marketplace  exceedingly  com¬ 
plex.  When  cOTisumers  have  difiSculty  in  dealing  with  these  com¬ 
plex  regulatory  systems,  they  lose  the  ability  to  infiuence 
governmental  decisions  that  directly  affect  their  lives.  And,  when 
the  consumCT  Interests  Intended  to  be  served  are  not  conveyed 
to  govemmMit  decision  makers,  the  regulatory  process  loses  its 
caiMicity  to  weigh  the  competing  needs  of  consumer  and  pro¬ 
ducer.  Tet,  this  breakdown  in  communication  occurs  frequently. 


because  governmental  regulatory  systems  are  outside  the  every¬ 
day  experiences  of  most  citizens.  Accordingly,  HUD  will  take 
steps  to  provide  consumers  with  greater  access  to  its  decision 
making  process. 

HUD  policy  makers  and  program  managers  should  design 
their  policies  and  procedures  with  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  needs  of  the  intended  beneficiaries,  including  con¬ 
sumer  and  constituent  industry  groups. 

Consumers,  as  wen  as  other  constituent  groups,  should  have 
reasonable  and  timely  opportunities  to  communicate  their 
views  to  program  designers  and  operators. 

Consumers  should  have  access  to  relevant  background 
materials.  In  order  to  provide  informed  comments  on 
proposed  policies  or  regulations. 

Knowledgeable  advocates  of  consumer  interests,  within 
HUD,  should  be  solicited  for  views  on  highly  technical 
issues. 

Consumers  should  be  able  to  contact  someone  in  HUD  for 
a  timely  answer  to  their  questions  or  a  prompt  response 
to  their  complaints. 

III.  The  Departmental  Plan 

The  HUD  consumer  representation  plan  focuses  on  this  need 
to  provide  consumers  with  meaningful  access  to  the  decision 
making  process.  The  plan  addressed  three  basic  questions : 

First,  whether  HUD  is  organizationally  structured  to  re¬ 
spond  adequately  to  the  needs  of  the  consumer  In  dis¬ 
charging  its  regulatory  responsibilities ; 

Second,  whether  there  has  been  suflScient  consumer  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  formulation  of  HUD  policies ; 

Third,  how  can  specific  HUD  programs  be  made  more  re¬ 
sponsive  to  consumer  needs. 

A.  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  CONSUMER 
AFFAIRS  AND  REGULATORY  FUNCTIONS 

Current  HUD  regulatory  responsibilities  were  examined  in 
order  to  determine  whether  consumer  needs  are  adequately  ad¬ 
dressed.  Presently,  those  regulatory  responsibilities  are  scattered 
throughout  the  Department,  so  that  no  one  office  has  or  feels 
it  has  the  mandate  to  provide  the  comprehensive  perspective 
and  coordination  required.  Nor  has  there  been  a  clear  point  of 
access  for  consumers.  Consequently,  the  Department  has  not 
developed  a  coherent  approach  to  its  goal  of  protecting  con¬ 
sumers  In  carrying  out  its  regulatory  functions. 

The  Department  plans  to  upgrade  and  centralize  several  inter¬ 
related  regulatory  functions  by  establishing  an  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Consumer  Affairs  and  Regulatory  Func¬ 
tions  (CARF).  By  organizationally  integrating  consumer  and 
regulatory  concerns,  the  coordination  between  the  two  will  be 
improved  to  the  consumer’s  benefit.  Congressional  action  is 
pending  on  HUD’s  proposal  to  create  the  CARF  office. 

*  In  defining  CARF  areas  of  responsibility,  primary  attention 
was  given  to  the  consolidation  and  rationalization  of  existing 
r^ulatory  functions.  CARF’s  major  responsibilities  will  be  to 
enhance  the  existing  regulatory  programs’  responsiveness  to 
consumer  needs ;  to  serve  as  a  HUD  liaison  with  consumer 
groups  and  state  and  local  officials  on  regulatory  issues ;  and  to 
develop  long  term  policy  and  program  initiatives  to  ensure  that 
consumer  concerns  are  adequately  addressed  by  the  Department 
as  a  whole. 

The  organization  of  CARF  would  initially  center  around  four 
major  program  areas. 

1.  Real  Batate  Practioea. — ^This  area  concerns  the  relation¬ 
ships  between'  real  property  buyer  and  seller,  landlord  and 
tenant,  or  lender  and  borrower.  It  would  also  be  concerned  with 
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certain  housing  consumer  service  relationships  Involving  prop¬ 
erty  management,  contractors,  and  repair  firms.  For  example,  it 
would  include  the  administration  of  the  Real  Estate  Settlemcyit 
Procedures  Act,  and  any  new  regulatory  activities  arising  from 
I)endlng  condominium  legislation.  CARF  would  work  to  improve 
consumer  housing  Information  services  and  to  assist  industry 
efforts  (e.g.,  by  the  National  Association  of  Home  Builders  and 
National  Association  of  Realtors)  to  improve  private  warranty 
policies  for  newly  purchased  residences. 

2.  Interstate  Land  Sales  Registration. — This  area  would  be 
concerned  with  providing  the  public  a  measure  of  protection 
against  fraudulent  and  deceptive  land  sales  operations.  It  Would 
l)e  responsible  for  all  those  operations  now  administered  by  the 
HUD  OflSce  of  Interstate  Land  Sales  Registration. 

3.  Technical  Standards  and  Code  Enforcement. — Initially, 
emphasis  would  be  placed  on  implementing  the  new  Depart¬ 
mental  responsibilities,  under  Title  VI  of  the  Housing  and  Com¬ 
munity  Development  Act  of  1974,  to  develop  and  enforce  mobile 
home  safety  and  durability  standards  and  to  strengthen  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  state  and  local  governments  to  protect  mobile  home 
users.  Though  promulgation  of  the  mobile  home  standards  and 
guidelines,  the  monitoring  of  industry  compliance,  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  consumer  information  services,  the  office  would  ensure 
that  a  major  segment  of  the  Nation’s  housing  consumers  are 
afforded  safe  and  desirable  shelter.  This  group  would  also  be 
responsible  for  implementation  of  the  proposed  energy  conserva¬ 
tion  standards,  if  enacted  by  Congress,  and  supporting 
efforts  to  upgrade  local  building  and  housing  codes,  as 
appropriate. 

4.  Program  Development  and  Liaison. — Tlie  CARF  Office 
would  undertake  evaluations  of  consumer  related  housing 
issues,  such  as  the  interplay  of  governmental  regulatory  systems 
in  housing  and  community  development  and  the  impact  they 
have  upon  consumers. 

Another  important  CARF  responsibiiity  would  be  to  seek 
ways  to  improve  the  level  of  consumer  responsiveness  of  existing 
Departmental  programs.  The  office  would  act  aS  a  central 
access  point  for  consumers  and  as  a  consumer  advocate  in  HUD 
decision  making  by  taking  part  in  the  Departmental  policy 
clearance  process.  It  would  perform  informally  as  a  depart¬ 
mental  consumer  ombudsman,  prepare  and  disseminate  con¬ 
sumer  education  materials,  and  provide  complaint  referral  and 
consumer  liaison  functions,  as  needed.  Liaison  activities  would 
include  communications  with  state  and  local  regulatory  agencies, 
consumer  advocacy  groups  and  other  Federal  agencies. 

The  proposed  CARF  office,  however,  will  have  to  work  closely 
with  the  existing  program  offices,  which  will  continue  to  make 
many  of  the  decisions  that  affect  the  consumer.  The  creation  of 
a  consumer  office  must  not  be  allowed  to  detract  from  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  other  HUD  program  offices  to  be  responsive  to 
consumer  needs. 

B.  DKPARTMENTAt.  WIDE  CONSUMER  REPRESENTATION  ACTIONS 

The  second  question  addressed  by  the  Plan  is  whether  there 
lias  been  adequate  consumer  representation  in  HUD  decision 
making.  HUD  program  offices  generally  have  sought  consumer 
involvement  in  their  policy  and  decision  making  processes.  How¬ 
ever,  more  can  and  should  be  done  to  reflect  consumer  needs  and 
eoneerns.  HUD  proposals  for  improving  the  general  responsive¬ 
ness  of  the  Department  follow. 

1.  Improving  Consumer  Representation  in  Departmental 
Policy  Considerations  and  Proffram  Planning. — Several  specific 
efforts  will  be  made  to  improve  communications  between  HUD 
program  offices  and  consumers  or  consumer  Interest  groups 
concerning  major  policy  and  regulatory  decisions. 


a.  HUD  often  solicits  Industry  comments  on  policy  proposals 
and  wants  to  do  the  same  for  consumers,  but  Identifying  con¬ 
sumer  groups  has  been  a  difficult  problem.  HUD  will  publicly 
solidt  the  names  of  individuals  and  organizations  who  are 
interested  in  receiving  HUD  announcements  about  pending 
policy  decision  and  proposed  regulations.  The  names  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  general  advertisements  in  appropriate  media  and  will 
be  updated  annually.  From  this  process,  separate  mailing  lists 
will  be  developed  for  various  program  offices.  When  a  program 
office  solidts  public  comment,  those  on  the  mailing  list  will  be 
individually  advised,  whenever  feasible. 

b.  HUD  will  make  maximum  use  of  the  Notice  of  Advanced 
Rule  Making,  by  advertising  in  the  Federal  Register  for  public 
comment  prior  to  formulating  regulations  or  policy  decisions. 
Combining  this  with  the  use  of  special  mailing  lists  should  en¬ 
hance  the  level  of  developmental  involvement  by  consumers  and 
consumer  groups. 

c.  HUD  program  officials  will  periodically  meet  with  consumer 
groups  under  the  auspices  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Consumer  Affairs  and  Regulatory  Functions.  In  this  way,  face 
to  face  discussions  on  overall  Departmental  policy,  as  it  affects 
consumers,  can  be  achieved. 

2.  Improving  Consumer  Complaint  and  Information  Request 
Handling. — A  consumer  complaint  and  Information  request 
handling  system  serves  two  objectives.  The  first  is  to  provide 
accurate  and  prompt  responses  to  consumer  Inquiries.  In  areas 
such  as  Interstate  Land  Sales  Registration  and  Federal  Insur¬ 
ance  Programs,  this  is  crucial  since  complaints  deal  directly  with 
the  regulated  activity.  Prompt  response  should  also  be 
made  in  nonregulatory  areas,  where  consumers  have  more  gen¬ 
eralized  concerns  or  seek  information.  Consumers  expect  and 
deserve  prompt  and  adequate  answers  from  their  government 
The  second  objective  is  to  utilize  complaint  information  for 
evaluation  purposes,  through  analysis  of  the  nature  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  complaints  to  identify  emerging  programmatic 
problems. 

In  late  1974,  a  special  study  of  the  HUD  complaint  system  was 
conducted  (TARP  study)  under  contract  from  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs,  HEW.  At  the  same  time,  analysis  of  con¬ 
sumer  complaint  handling  in  both  HUD  Central  and  Field  Of¬ 
fices  was  undertaken  by  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
for  Consumer  Affairs.  Both  studies  found  no  focal  point  in  Field 
or  Central  Offices  for  effective  coordination  of  consumer  com¬ 
plaint  handling.  They  found  a  general  failure  to  utilize  com¬ 
plaints  to  identify  programmatic  problems  and  an  absence  of  a 
systematic  compilation  of  complaint  data.  With  few  exceptions, 
while  there  was  a  system  of  tracing  "controlled”  consumer  com¬ 
plaints,  often  there  were  no  effective  quality  controls  of  the  re¬ 
sponses,  assurances  of  timeliness,  of  evaluations  of  system  per¬ 
formance.  Since  many  of  the  questions  or  complaints  re¬ 
ceived  by  Central  Office  were  local  in  nature,  close  to  80  percent 
were  sent  out  to  the  field  for  response,  and  no  follow  up  taken. 
The  assumption  made  was  that,  if  dissatisfied,  the  consumer 
would  write  again — an  assumption  no  longer  acceptable  to  HUD. 

HUD  will  implement  a  consumer  inquiry  and  complaint  han¬ 
dling  system  on  a  Department  wide  basis.  The  proposed  sys¬ 
tem  will  Involve  the  designation  of  a  complaint  handling  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  office  of  each  Administrator  or  program  Assistant 
Secretary.  Each  officer  will  develop  a  consumer  complaint  and 
Information  plan  that  expeditiously  handles  requests  by  set¬ 
ting  clear  deadlines  for  responses  and  tracing  their  progress ; 
has  the  ability  to  track  and  control  requests  that  are  “buckwl” 
between  Central  Office  and  Region/Field;  and  provides  for 
complaints  to  be  summarized  statistically  and  narratively  for 
purposes  of  program  problem  spotting.  Central  coordination  of 
this  function  and  referral  of  complaints  to  appropriate  program 
offices  will  be  provided  by  the  proposed  CARF  office. 
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The  complaint  system  will  provide  regular  feedback  to  pro¬ 
gram  offices.  Eaementary  information  will  be  compiled  and 
weighed  regarding  the  subject,  nature,  veracity,  severity  and 
frequency  of  complaints  and  inquiries,  as  well  as  the  response 
intervals,  offices  and  manhours  involved  in  response  resolu¬ 
tion,  etc. 

3.  Improving  the  Distribution  of  Consumer  Education  Ma-- 
terials. — HUD  has  traditionally  published  consumer  oriented 
literature  on  a  variety  of  topics  ranging  from  home  purchasing 
to  home  maintenance.  A  partial  list  of  such  documents  follows : 

Get  the  Facts  Before  Buying  Land 

Bridge  Over  Troubled  Waters:  The  National  Flood  In¬ 
surance  Program 

The  FAIR  Plan:  Basic  Property  Insurance 
Federal  Crime  Insurance  Against  Burglary  and  Robbery 
Losses 

Wise  Home  Buying 

Buying  a  Home?  Don’t  Forget  those  Closing  C-osts 
Home  Mortgage  Insurance 

HUD-FIIA  Program  for  Home  Mortgage  Insurance 
Questions  and  Answers  on  FHA  Home  Property  Appraisals 
Buying  and  Financing  a  Mobile  Home 
Mobile  Home  Financing  Through  HUD 
Questions  about  Condominiums — What  to  Ask  Before  You 
Buy? 

Fixing  Up  Your  Home 
Designing  Kitchens  for  Safety 
Homeowner’s  Glossary  of  Building  Terms 
Protecting  Your  Housing  Investment 
HUD-FHA  Program  for  Protecting  Your  Home  Against 
Weather  Damage 

Watch  Out  for  I^ead  Paint  Poisoning 
Be  an  Energy  Miser  in  Your  Home 
Buying  Lots  from  Developers 
Consumer  Protection:  Interstate  Land  Sales 
Fair  Housing  U.S.A. 

Your  Housing  Rights 
HUD  Disaster  Aids 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Temporary  Housing 
When  you  Return  to  a  Storm  Damaged  Home 
Settlement  Costs 

The  Department  will  continue  its  efforts  to  provide  practical 
tools  for  the  consumer.  For  consumers  to  deal  effectively  with 
sellers,  lenders,  and  real  estate  firms,  they  need  to  know 
what  questions  to  ask  and  where  potential  problems  exist, 
so  that  they  can  dig  for  revealing  information  and  can  decide 
whether  the  particular  transaction  under  consideration  is  ad¬ 
visable.  Examples  of  IIUD  consumer  literature  designed  to 
provide  such  information  include  the  RESPA  booklet,  “Settle¬ 
ment  Costs,”  and  the  condominium  booklet,  “Questions  About 
Condominiums.” 

Another  illustration  of  HUD  determination  to  improve  the 
consumer’s  effectiveness  in  marketplace  transactions  is  the 
recent  development  of  a  Home  Buyer’s  Estimator  of  Monthly 
Housing  Costs.  When  properly  used,  the  Estimator  can  assist 
a  family  to  determine  the  total  monthly  cost  of  owning  a  home, 
to  comijare  the  costs  of  different  homes,  and  to  determine  if 
it  can  afford  to  purchase  a  particular  dwelling.  The  Esti¬ 
mator  is  now  being  field  tested  in  actual  purchase  situations 
and  the  Department  intends  to  place  it  into  public  use  as  soon 
as  possible.  Also,  since  the  Estimator  can  be  adapted  for  use 
in  condominium  purchasing,  consideration  will  be  given  to 
incorporating  the  Estimator  into  a  condominium  buyer’s  guide. 

HUD  will  improve  the  distribution  mechanisms  for  its  con¬ 
sumer  oriented  publications.  All  Field  Offices  will  be  supplied 
with  adequate  copies  of.  consumer  related  publications  and  a 


management  system  will  be  implemented  to  ensure  that  each 
Field  or  program  office  has  an  adequate  inventory  and  display 
or  dissemination  capacity  for  these  materials. 

HDD  will  also  seek  to  expand  the  list  of  its  publications  in 
the  GSA  Index  of  Selected  Federal  Publications  of  Consumer 
Interest. 

4.  Improving  the  Mechanisms  for  Public  'Notification  of  HUD 
Decisions. — HUD  will  establish  a  formal  procedure  for  public 
dissemination  of  information  on  consumer  related  actions 
through  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  in  the  form  of  consumer 
news  releases.  In  addition,  short  descriptions  of  such  actions 
will  be  provided  to  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  at  HEW  for 
use  in  its  Consumer  Newsletters. 

IV'^.  Selected  IIUD  Consumer  Protection  Programs  :  Summary 
•Descriptions  and  Recommended  Actions 

Since  most  IIUD  actions  which  impact  on  consumers  arise 
from  specific  program  activities,  the  third  level  of  the  HUD 
Departmental  Plan  consists  of  steps  to  be  taken  by  individual 
program  offices  to  encourage  greater  consumer  representation. 
Short  program  descriptions  and  recommended  actions  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  each  of  the  following  programs : 

Interstate  Land  Sales  Registration 

Federal  Insurance  Programs 

Real  Estate  Settlement  Procedures 

Mobile  Home  Construction  and  Safety  Standards 

Minimum  Proi)erty  Standards 

Condominiums 

liCad  Based  Paint  Research 

A.  INTERSTATE  LAND  SALES  REGISTRATION 

In  1908,  Congress  acted  to  protect  the  public  against  fraudu¬ 
lent  and  deceptive  land  sales  oi)erations.  The  resulting  Inter¬ 
state  Land  Sales  Full  Disclosure  Act  requires  that  most  develoi)- 
ers  offering  fifty  or  more  lots  for  sale  or  lease  under  a  common 
promotional  plan  register  with  HDD’s  Office  of  Interstate  liUnd 
Sales  Registration  (OILSR). 

To  register,  a  developer  submits  a  Statement  of  Record  and 
a  Property  Report,  which  contain  specific  information  about 
the  develoiier  and  the  lots  offered.  If  the  developer’s  submission 
is  found  to  be  complete  and  accurate  in  all  material  respects  by 
OILSR,  the  developer  and  subdivision  are  thereby  registered. 
Tlie  developer  is  required  to  submit  a  copy  of  the  Property 
Report,  which  is  a  summary  of  the  more  comprehensive  State¬ 
ment  of  Record,  to  each  purchaser  before  he  signs  a  sales 
agreement  or  contract.  The  buyer  has  three  business  days  after 
receipt  of  the  Report  to  cancel  the  contract  if  lie  so  chooses- 
In  addition,  buyers  can  void  their  contracts  and  receive 
refunds  if  the  develoiier  is  not  registered  with  HUD  or  does 
not  supply  the  Property  Reimrt.  If  the  Statement  of  Record 
and  Property  Report  contains  misstatements  or  omissions  of 
fact,  if  fraudulent  sales  practices  are  used,  or  if  other  provisions 
of  the  law  are  violated,  the  buyer  can  also  recover  damages 
against  the  developer  in  Federal  court. 

HUD  can  investigate,  subpoena  witnesses,  otherwise  secure 
evidence,  and  seek  court  injunctions  to  prevent  violations  of 
the  law.  Under  certain  circumstances,  HUD  also  may  seek 
criminal  indictments  for  violations  of  the  statute  through  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

When  a  consumer  complaint  is  received  by  OILSR  on  a 
transaction  covered  by  the  Act,  the  complaint  is  sent  to  the 
seller  with  a  request  for  a  reply  and  explanation.  OILSR  does 
not  attempt  to  resolve  factual  disputes.  However,  if  the  prop¬ 
erty  Report  was  not  delivered  or  is  found  patently  incorrect, 
HUD  expects  a  refund  to  be  made  to  the  complainant  and 
other  corrective  action  to  be  taken.  Over  12,000  complaints 
and  related  inquiries  were  processed  in  fiscal  year  1975. 
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A  field  review  staff  operates  to  discover  stibdivMons  operat¬ 
ing  in  violation  of  law,  incltiding  registered  snbdlvisions  whose 
rropery  Reports  do  not  conform  with  the  facts  as  revealed  by 
field  inspection,  or  whose  advertising  sales  practices  do  not 
conform  to  OILSR  guidelines.  Numerous  sales  practice  and 
advertising  violations  have  been  discovered  and  corrected. 
Over  the  past  year,  the  OILSR  staff  has  discovered  approxi¬ 
mately  3,500  subdivision  developers  who  appear  to  be  subject 
to  the  Act,  but  who  have  not  registered  or  filed  for  an  exemp¬ 
tion. 

OILSR  notifies  interested  groups  of  proposed  regulation  or 
rule  changes  and  solicits  their  views  through  an  extensive 
mailing  list  which  includes  develoiiers,  various  Federal  and 
state  consumer  protection  agencies  and  consumer  groups.  Pro¬ 
posals  are  publicized  through  various  news  media  and  in  the 
Federal  Register.  OILSR  has  also  conducted  public  hearings  in 
17  communities  to  solicit  suggestions  for  additional  reforms. 

Recommended  Actions:  (1)  HUD  will  continue  its  advertising 
campaign  to  notify  the  public  of  Interstate  Land  Sales  regula¬ 
tory  protections.  (2)  The  department  also  will  explore  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  evaluating  the  OILSR  Property  Rei>ort  to  determine 
how  it  can  be  made  more  useful  to  the  consumer. 

B.  FEDEKAL  INSURANCE  ADMINISTRATION 

Tlie  Federal  Insurance  Administration  (FIA)  i)rovides  si>e- 
cial  purpose  property  insurance  protection  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  including  flood  and  crime  insurance,  and  riot  reinsurance. 

In  addition,  the  FIA  studies  insurance  availability  problems. 

1.  National  Flood  Insurance  Program. — This  program  provides 
federally  subsidized  flood  insurance  to  proiierty  owners  in  areas 
prone  to  fiood,  mudslide,  or  flood  related  erosion.  The  Flood 
Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973  requires  that  Federal  financial 
assistance  (including  disaster  assistance,  mortgage  loans 
from  federally  supervised  lending  institutions,  and  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  Farmers  Home  and  Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration  in.sured  loans)  used  for  property  acquisition  or  con¬ 
struction  in  areas  of  siieeial  flood  hazard  be  conditional  on  the 
purchase  of  flood  insurance,  where  available.  In  addition,  after 
July  1,  1975,  or  one  year  after  identification  by  FIA,  whichever 
is  later,  flood  prone  communities  must  establish  participation  in 
the  flood  insurance  program  or  be  denied  all  such  federally 
related  assistance  within  identified  flood  hazard  areas. 

The  FIA  assists  communities  in  preparing  the  flood  plain 
management  measures  required  for  participation  in  the  B'ederal 
Flood  Insurance  Program.  First,  FIA  furnishes  the  community 
with  a  Flood  Hazard  Boundary  Map  indicating  high  risk  areas. 
Subsequently,  FIA  publishes  a  Hood  Insurance  Rate  Map  based 
on  a  detailed  study  within  the  community. 

In  its  flood  plain  mapping,  FIA  actively  seeks  the  inputs  of 
affected  citizens.  Draft  maps  are  reviewed  by  the  subject  com¬ 
munity.  Individual  property  owners  are  encouraged  to  contact 
FIA  with  specific  information.  Maps  often  are  amended  as  a 
result  of  these  contacts. 

The  following  additional  actions  have  been  taken  recently 
to  encourage  more  effective  consumer  representation  in  the 
program. 

(a)  New  regulations  concerning  flood  plain  management 
requirements  were  published  for  public  comment.  Public  hear¬ 
ings  on  these  proiiosed  regulations  were  held  in  seven  cities, 
preceded  by  a  nationwide  public  education  and  information 
campaign. 

(b)  Several  new  procedures  for  mai»ping  flood  prone  areas 
were  adopted  during  fiscal  year  1975 ; 

(1)  Prompted  primarily  by  consumer  reipiests,  all  future 
flood  maps  will  be  published  on  a  curvilinear  rather  than  a 
block  basis,  and  all  existing  maps  are  being  revised  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  this  change. 


(2)  All  new  or  revised  Flood  Hazard  Boundary  Maps  are 
being  sent  to  the  appropriate  community  for  a  three-week 
review,  to  provide  additional  local  input  before  the  maps  are 
published  as  final. 

(3)  Procedures  were  established  to  allow  a  property  that  was 
inadvertently  included  in  a  flood  hazard  area  to  be  administra¬ 
tively  removed  and  not  remain  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act 

During  the  past  year,  api)roximately  G,000  communities  were 
enrolled  in  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Program  bringing  the 
total  to  12,500,  so  that  now  over  6  million  of  the  6.4  million 
structures  in  high  flood  hazard  areas  are  eligible  for  flood  in¬ 
surance.  Some  600,000  flood  insurance  iwlicies  are  currently  in 
effect,  providing  over  $14  billion  of  insurance  protection. 

2.  Riot  Reinsurance. — The  Riot  Reinsurance  Program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  property  owners  in  urban  areas  to  obtain  essen¬ 
tial  insurance  coverage  (against  loss  from  fire,  vandalism  and 
malicious  mischief)  on  proiierty  located  in  areas  subject  to  pos¬ 
sible  civil  disturbances.  Reinsurance  is  offered  to  insurance  com¬ 
panies  that  participate  in  Full  Availability  Insurance  Report 
(FAIR)  Plans.  Such  FAIR  Plans  exist  in  twenty-seven  juris¬ 
dictions  and  are  reviewed  by  FIA  on  a  continuing  basis. 

FIA  examination  of  FAIR  Plan  oiierations  has  brought  about 
many  procedural  improvements.  For  example,  FIA  solicitation 
of  views  from  consumer  groups  resulted  in  a  Federal  require¬ 
ment  tliat  tlie  FAIR  Plan  must,  at  a  minimum,  provide  for  in¬ 
surance  against  direct  loss  from  fire,  wind,  vandalism,  and 
malicious  mischief.  Another  illustration  of  FIA  action  in  behalf 
of  consumers  is  its  regulatory  interventions.  For  examine,  FIA 
suspended  its  reinsurance  for  an  entire  state  when  FAIR  I’lan 
participation  was  closed  to  new  applicants  in  that  state.  FIA 
continued  the  suspensi(ni  until  the  I’lan  resumed  accepting  new 
applications,  thus  protecting  consumer  interests. 

3.  Federal  Crime  Insuranee  Program. — Tlie  Federal  Crime 
Insurance  Program  enables  businessmen  and  residents  of  homes 
and  apartments  to  purchase  burglary  and  crime  in.surance  in 
states  where  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  private  market.  Citi¬ 
zens  of  the  designated  states  may  purchase  this  insurance 
through  any  licensed  Insurance  agent  or  broker  or  through  the 
servicing  company  for  the  state.  This  program  is  currently  avail- 
aide  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  fourteen  states. 

Prior  to  dn  FIA  decision  to  designate  a  state  for  eligibility, 
consumer  views  are  solicited.  In  addition,  FIA  annually  solicits 
the  views  of  the  state  insurance  commissioners  W’ho  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  protecting  the  interests  of  their  Insurance  consumers. 
Supporting  information  is  made  available  to  aid  state  insur¬ 
ance  commissioners  in  their  responses. 

Since  the  FIA  enabling  statute  indicates  a  Congressional 
desire  that  states  be  given  an  opportunity  to  re.solve  insurance 
availability  problems,  FIA  also  aids  consumers  by  informing 
them  of  the  assistance  available  through  their  local  and  state 
government  and  communicates  with  state  autlmrities  about  the 
consumer  complaints  it  has  received. 

Recommended  Actions:  (1)  In  the  flood,  crime  and  riot  insur¬ 
ance  programs,  insureds  will  be  advised  to  direct  complaints  and 
consumer  oriented  inquiries  to  the  Federal  Insurance  Admin¬ 
istrator.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  including  a  notice,  or 
“stuffer,”  with  the  policy  or  renewal  notice  sent  to  the  Insured. 
(2)  Consideration  will  be  given  to  furnishing  FIA  Regional  Office 
flood  insurance  specialists  and  servicing  company  representa¬ 
tives  with  a  short  film  explaining  the  individual  and  community 
benefits  of  the  flood  insurance  program  for  u.se  in  addressing 
local  community  groups.  In  addition,  consideration  will  be  given 
to  comix)sing  a  series  of  one-page  handouts  explaining  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  program  for  distribution  to  non-participating  com¬ 
munities  urging  them  to  implement  sound  flood  plain  manage- 
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ment  in  exchange  for  the  benefits  of  flood  insurance.  Similarly, 
posters  could  be  sent  to  local  insurance  agents  and  brokers  in 
eligible  communities  for  display  in  their  ofQces  as  a  reminder 
of  the  availability  of  flood  insurance. 

C.  BE.\L  ESTATE  SETTLEMENT  PROCEDURES  ACT 

Ck)ngress,  in  the  Real  Estate  Settlement  Procedures  Act 
(RESPA)  of  1&74,  sought  to  correct  abuses  that  had  plagued  the 
real  estate  settlement  process.  Congress  was  concerned  that 
buyers  seldom  decided  who  w’ould  provide  settlement  services; 
the  choice  usually  deiwnded  upon  advice  from  the  broker,  escrow 
agent,  seller,  or  settlement  attorney.  The  conveyancing  process 
was  pictured  as  involving  an  elaborate  system  of  referral  fees 
and  rebates  to  induce  the  placement  of  settlement  business, 
rarely  to  the  benefit  of  the  homebuyer.  In  fact,  many  homebuyers 
went  to  settlement  without  even  knowing  how  much  in  total  costs 
they  would  be  required  to  pay. 

The  principal  provisions  of  RESPA  are  as  follows ; 

1.  Advance  disclosure  of  settlement  costs  and  uniform  set¬ 
tlement  statement — At  the  time  the  borrower  applies  for  a 
mortgage,  the  lender  must  provide  him  with  “Settlement 
Costs,”  an  informational  booklet  prepared  by  IIUD.  At  least 
twelve  days  prior  to  settlement,  the  lender  also  must  give 
the  borrower  and  the  seller  an  itemized  advance  disclosure 
of  estimated  closing  costs.  Finally,  a  uniform  .settlement 
form  pre-scrilKHl  by  IIUD  must  be  used  to  record  actual 
charges. 

2.  Disclosure  of  previous  selling  price — In  sales  of  most 
one  to  four  unit  residential  properties  owned  for  less  than 
two  years  by  a  nonresident  seller,  the  seller  is  re(|uired  to 
disclose  the  previous  selling  price  and  the  cost  of  any  sub¬ 
sequent  improvement,*!. 

3.  Prohibition  against  unearned  fet»s — RES1*A  jiroliibits 
the  payment  and  receipt  of  fees  for  the  referral  of  .settle¬ 
ment  business  other  than  for  settlement  services  actually 
performed.  Criminal  penalties  are  provided,  as  well  as  treble 
damage  civil  actions. 

4.  Limitation  on  escrow  for  taxes  and  insuranc»“ — De¬ 
posits  in  escrow  for  taxes  and  insurance  are  limited  to  the 
amounts  needed  to  i>ay  current  exp<‘nse8.- 

At  the  present  time,  the  Senate  is  (nmsiderlng  suspejision  of 
several  RESPA  provisions,  including  the  advanced  disclosure 
requirement.  Congress  is  concerned  that  the  di.sclosure  require¬ 
ments,  in  their  present  form,  are  resulting  in  added  costs  and  de¬ 
lay  to  lenders,  .sellers,  and  consumers. 

Recommended  Actions:  (1)  With  susi)ension  of  the  advanced 
disclosure  provisions  possible,  detailed  consumer  education  about 
“how  to  shop”  becomes  even  more  important.  A  seven  market¬ 
place  HUD  study  of  RESPA  involving  over  20,000  families  is  be¬ 
ing  undertaken,  with  the  results  to  be  tabulated  for  use  in  the 
spring  of  1976.  On  the  basis  of  this  study,  the  HUD  booklet, 
“Settlement  Costs,”  will  be  evaluated  and  improved.  (2)  In  order 
to  avoid  causing  unnecessary,  costly  settlement  delays,  IIUD  has 
administratively  relaxed  rules  governing  waiver  of  the  twelve- 
day  waiting  period  before  settlement.  Public  dissemination  of 
this  regulation  change  will  he  made. 

D.  MOBII.K  HOME  CON.STRrCTION  AND  S.VFETY  STANDARDS 

('oncern  over  the  quality  of  mobile  home  construction,  the 
proliferation  of  manufacturers,  and  possible  safety  hazards 
provided  the  impetus  for  Title  VI  of  the  Housing  and  Com¬ 
munity  Development  Act  of  1974.  The  resulting  Mobile  Home 
Standards  Program  involves  mobile  home  research,  promulga¬ 
tion  of  national  mobile  home  construction  and  safety  standards, 
and  enforcement  of  those  standards. 

In  June  1975,  the  Department  publlshe<l  projmsed  mobile 
home  construction  and  .safety  standards  in  the  Federal  Regi.ster 


for  public  comment  After  receipt  and  consideration  of  com¬ 
ments,  the  final  Standards  were  published  in  the  Federal  Regis¬ 
ter  on  September  2,  1975,  to  he  implemented  on  June  15,  1976. 

The  Standards  address  virtually  all  aspects  of  mobile  home 
planning,  construction,  durability,  and  safety  with  special  sec¬ 
tions  on  fire  safety  and  resistance  to  wind  damage.  Better  in¬ 
sulation  characteristics  will  be  required  for  colder  region.s ;  the 
Department  estimates  that  the  average  yearly  saving  resulting 
from  such  insulation  alone  will  nearly  offset  the  increased  costs 
that  may  result  from  all  the  Standards.  State  and  local  stand¬ 
ards  not  identical  to  the  Federal  standards  will  be  preemjited. 

Manuafeturers  must  assure  HUD  that  their  designs  are  in 
compliance  with  HUD  standards  by  providing  detailed  plans 
and  spet“ifi«*ations  for  each  model  of  mobile  home  to  be  mami- 
factuiTHl.  Manufacturers  must  also  submit  quality  control 
manuals  describing  every  manufacturing  process  and  pro<luction 
test  used.  Tliese  plans  will  be  evaluated  by  private  or  state  in¬ 
spection  agencies  approved  by  HUD. 

Manufacturers  are  required  to  notify  initial  purchasers  of 
units  found  to  l»e  defective  and  to  provide  for  prompt  repair  of 
the  defects.  A  defect  which  presents  an  unreasonable  risk  of 
injury  or  death  to  the  occupants  and  is  related  to  an  error  in 
design  or  assembly  either  must  be  repaired  without  cost  to  the 
imrchaser  or  a  replacement  or  refund  of  the  purchase  price  must 
l)e  i)rovided. 

HUD  contemplates  state  enforcement  of  the  Standards,  and 
is  preparing  regulations  for  HUD  acceptance  of  state  enforce¬ 
ment  i»lans.  The  enforcement  plan  requirements  will  include 
use  of  civil  and  criminal  penalties,  monitoring  of  manufacturers’ 
defect  notifications  and  corrections  of  defects,  monitoring  of 
manufacturer  recall  campaigiis,  and  state  rep(trting.  IIUD  also 
is  encouraging  state  involvement  in  dealer  and  installation  in¬ 
spections  to  assure  consumers  that  factory  inspected  units  are 
not  modifte<l  in  violation  of  the  Standards  after  they  leave  the 
plant. 

The  HUD  Office  of  Mtibile  Home  Standards  will  retain 
l>road  enforcement  powers,  including  the  authority  to  sulqMiena 
witne.s.ses  and  records,  to  insj)ect  factories,  and  to  seek  civil 
or  criminal  penalties  for  violation  of  the  Federal  reriulrements. 

Uonsumer  representation  is  structured  into  the  program 
through  the  National  Mobile  Horae  Advisory  Council,  which 
consults  with  the  Secretary  on  the  mobile  home  construction 
and  safety  standards.  Of  its  twenty-four  members,  eight  are 
spe<*lfically  identified  with  consumer  interests,  representing 
asso<'lations  of  retired  persons,  mobile  homeowners,  and  the 
r«*nter  for  Anto  Safety.  All  meetings  of  the  Council  are  open 
to  the  public. 

Recommended  Actions:  (1)  HUD  will  develop  guidelines  for  a 
consumer  booklet  to  be  provided  by  the  manufacturer/dealcr  to 
each  mobile  home  purchaser.  Tlie  booklet  could,  for  examine, 
contain  a  version  of  an  Estimator  of  Housing  Costs  adaj)tt*d  to 
mobile  home  purchasers.  (2)  Consideration  will  be  given  to  use  of 
appropriate  “stuffers”  for  incoi'poration  into  the  booklet  as  a 
mechanism  for  directing  consumer  complaints  to  the  apiu-opriate 
stat<‘  enforcement  agency. 

K.  FIFA  Ml.NIMUM  PROPERTY  STANDARDS 

A  primary  goal  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  (FllA) 
mortgage  insurance  system  is  to  encourage  improvement  in 
housing  standards  and  conditions,  a  mandate  directly  tied  to 
consumer  interests. 

FHA  mortgage  insurance  has  brought  about  a  revolution  in 
home  financing  to  the  benefit  of  consumers.  Before  its  initiation, 
only  a  minority  of  American  families  owned  their  own  homes ; 
today  a  substantial  majority  do  so,  largely  due  to  the  low  down¬ 
payment,  long  term,  fully  amortized  mortgage,  which  FHA 
pioneered. 
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The  FHA  system  has  built-in  coosumer  proteeticms.  Families 
with  FHA  insured  mortgages  on  their  homes  hare  the  benefit 
of  a  Federal  appraisal  of  the  value  of  the  structure.  In  additicm, 
FHA  requires  that  a  builder  fnrnii^  a  new  home  buyer  with  a 
one  year  warranty.  A  builder’s  failure  to  respond  adequately 
to  consumer  complaints  and  honor  this  warranty  results  in  HUD 
restricting  his  future  participation  in  FHA  programs. 

Properties  with  FHA  mortgage  insurance  also  must  meet  the 
FHA  Minimum  Property  Standards  (MPS).  The  original  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  MPS  was  to  establish  a  uniform  system  for  assessing 
the  quality,  hence  value,  of  housing  in  order  to  determine  its 
eligibility  for  FHA  mortgage  insurance.  An  important  indirect 
benefit  was  better  quality  housing. 

FHA  efforts  to  improve  the  MPS  have  often  led  to  new  con¬ 
struction  industry  standards.  A  recent  example  of  how  the  con¬ 
sumer  benefits  involves  carpet  standards.  For  years,  FHA  had 
accepted  industry  self-inspection  as  a  means  of  certifying  that 
carpets  in  FHA  approved  housing  met  durability  standards. 
That  system  proved  unworkable.  Acting  upon  consumer  com¬ 
plaints,  FHA  tested  approved  carpets  and  found  that  60  per¬ 
cent  failed  to  meet  the  FHA  standard.  As  a  result,  FHA  has 
tightened  up  its  carpeting  standard  and  requires  third  party 
inspections  to  assure  the  consumer  of  the  quality  of  the  carpets 
he  is  purchasing. 

Because  the  original  thrust  fo  MPS  was  mortgage  under¬ 
writing,  no  formal  system  for  providing  consumers  with  in¬ 
formation  about  MPS  was  developed.  Consumer  publications 
on  parts  of  the  MPS  were  issued,  but  only  in  response  to  par¬ 
ticular  expressions  of  interest.  Increasing  concern  for  in- 
corporatng  consumer  views  has  led  to  a  partial  modification 
of  this  policy.  Presently,  HUD  does  notify  the  public  of  changes, 
additions  or  deletions  to  the  MPS  when  the  subject  would  have 
a  major  consumer  impact  or  is  known  to  be  controversial,  such 
as  the  new  carpet  standards.  In  such  cases,  public  notice  is 
given  through  the  Federal  Register. 

Recommended  Action:  (1)  HUD  will  summarize  many  of  its 
highly  technical  Minimum  Property  Standards  and  related  is¬ 
suances  into  consumer  booklets  written  in  simple,  readily 
understandable  terms. 

F.  CONDOMINIUMS 

The  condominium  market  has  grown  dramatically  from  a 
mere  85,000  units  in  1970  to  over  1.25  million  units  nationwide 
in  1975.  In  1973  and  1974,  25  percent  of  forsale  housing  starts 
in  the  United  States  were  condominiums  and  in  certain  mar¬ 
kets,  condominiums  constituted  a  substantial  portion  of  all 
increments  to  the  housing  supply. 

Coupled  with  this  growing  iiopularity  has  been  a  growing 
concern  about  abuses,  leading  to  Congressional  consideration  of 
condominium  legislation.  In  the  Housing  and  Community  De¬ 
velopment  Act  of  1974,  Congress  mandated  HUD  to  study  the 
condominium  market  During  its  study,  HUD  sought  consumer 
inputs  through  public  hearings,  surveys  of  condominium  unit 
owners  and  owners’  associations,  and  unsolicited  letters  from 
consumers.  Views  were  also  solicited  from  industry  representa¬ 
tives,  state  and  local  housing  officials,  and  representatives  of 
other  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  condominiums. 

The  value  of  the  HUD  study  has  been  to  focus  legislative 
discussions  on  the  real  problems  facing  the  condominium  Inr 
dustry  and  its  clientele.  HUD  identified  some  problems  trace¬ 
able  to  the  newness  of  the  condominium  concept  and  the  lack 
of  experience  with  condominiums  of  consumers,  developer/build¬ 
ers,  attorneys,  and  government  officials.  Many  problems  were 
exacerbated  by  the  legal  and  conceptual  complexity  of  the 
condominium  form  of  property  ownership. 


Although  HUD  found  many  of  the  problems  occurred  infre¬ 
quently  on  a  national  level,  their  effects  on  Individual  ctmsumers 
were  serious.  Furthermore,  some  problems,  common  to  all  hous¬ 
ing,  such  as  poor  construction,  are  aggravated  in  condominiums 
because  of  the  interdependence  of  the  unit  owners  and  the  need 
to  obtain  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  owners  before  remedial 
action  can  be  taken. 

Since  the  early  1960’s,  every  state  has  enacted  basic  enabling 
legislation  to  allow  for  the  creation  of  condominiums.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  recent  problems  and  abuses,  a  number  of  states  have 
passed  legislation  providing  varying  degrees  of  consumer  pro¬ 
tection.  To  extend  such  protections.  Congress  is  now  considering 
providing  national  minimum  consumer  protection  and  disclosure 
standards  for  the  sale  of  both  new  and  conversion  condominiums. 

Recommended  Actions:  (1)  HUD  could  serve  an  important 
consumer  protection  function  by  designing  a  series  of  booklets  to 
inform  potenhal  purchasers,  lenders,  sellers,  and  other  partici¬ 
pants  of  the  basic  definition  of  a  condominium,  potential  pitfalls 
involved  in  condominium  ownership,  and  other  information  nec¬ 
essary  for  a  knowledgeable  purchase  decision.  Thus,  while  the 
Congressional  mandate  is  not  yet  clear,  it  is  now  appropriate  for 
HUD  to  improve  its  condominium  purchasers  booklet  and  to 
consider  including  with  it  aids  like  the  Home  Buyer’s  Estimator 
of  Monthly  Housing  Costs.  An  improved  condominium  pur¬ 
chasers’  guide  would  be  an  expansion  of  current  brochures,  in¬ 
corporating  lessons  about  consumer  related  problems  from  the 
HUD  condominium  study.  (2)  Additionally,  HUD  could  provide 
homeowners  associations,  developers,  and  individual  unit  owners 
with  Information  about  the  proper  management  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  condominium. 

Q.  LEAD  BASED  PAINT  RESEARCH 

The  Ijead  Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  of  1971  di¬ 
rects  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  determine  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  problem  of  lead  based  paint  i>olsoning,  and  to  develop 
methods  to  overcome  this  hazard.  The  law  was  enacted  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  growing  concern  about  lead  ba.sed  paint  poisoning  in 
children  who  live  in  older  housing  once  painted  with  high  lead 
content  paint.  HUD’s  resulting  program  illustrates  how  directed 
research  can  lead  to  consumer  oriented  programs  and  solutions. 

Currently,  HUD  is  engaged  in  a  four  city,  250  unit  Experi¬ 
mental  Hazard  Abatement  Project  in  which  over  twenty  hazard 
elimination  techniques,  not  commonly  in  use,  are  being  tested 
and  evaluated  for  cost  and  effectiveness  characteristics.  The 
department  is  also  experimenting  with  a  promising  approach 
which  uses  bad-tasting  or  acerbic  paints.  Rather  than  concen¬ 
trating  on  physically  removing  the  lead  paint,  this  approach 
discourages  children  from  eating  the  paint  If  this  method 
proves  effective,  all  that  a  hou.se  or  apartment  would  need  is 
an  inexpensive  repaint  of  acerbic  paint  to  eliminate  the  lead 
hazard  to  children. 

HUD  is  working  closely  with  the  Center  for  Disease  Control 
to  fund  demonstration  programs  in  several  communities,  includ¬ 
ing  local  programs  to  demonstrate  more  effective  screening, 
treatment  and  abatement  capabilities. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  mechanism  is  needed  to  quickly  pass  on 
the  latest  developments  in  detection  and  hazard  elimination  to 
local  lead  poisoning  control  programs,  health  departments,  com¬ 
munity  groups,  homeowners  and  renters.  Therefore,  a  technical 
assistance  progrram  and  clearinghouse  will  be  created  to  aid 
those  with  responsibility  in  lead  poisoning  control. 

The  Department  is  acutely  aware  not  only  of  its  research  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  but  also  of  its  roles  as  owner  of  real  property, 
mortgage  insurer,  and  provider  of  housing  subsidies.  Therefore, 
HUD  is  preparing  new  regulations  to  comity  with  the  Lead 
Based  Paint  Act  These  new  regulations  require  the  inspection 
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for  and  elimination  of  immediate  lead  based  paint  hazards  In  toms  of  lead  poisoning  and  the  preventattre  measures,  of  both 
all  residential  structures  built  prior  to  1950  and  owned,  or  to  be  n  health  and  housing  nature,  that  can  be  taken  to  minimize  the 
financially  assisted  under  programs  administered,  by  the  de> 

partment.  HUD  procedures  have  already  been  established  to  *lsks  of  lead  paint  exposure,  lliousands  of  copies  of  warning 
assure  that  tenants  and  purchasers  receive  notice  of  the  symp-  notices  have  been  provided  to  purchasers  and  tenants. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Proposed  Consumer  Representation  Plan 

Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  Charles  Teague,  Room  5116,  Department  of  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C.  20240,  202-343-2818.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is  February  24, 1976.  In  addition 
to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to  answer  questions  about  consumer 

representation  plans  within  the  agency. 
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I.  Statement  of  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  Consumer  Representation  Plan  is  to  com¬ 
mit  the  Department  to  increased  public  participation  in  its 
administrative  decisionmaking  process  without  any  appreciable 
loss  of  time.  This  process  is  to  be  basically  accomplished  within 
existing  organizations  and  through  existing  basic  mechanisms. 
Existing  organizations  and  mechanisms  will  continue  to  be  the 
principal  vehicles  for  increased  public  participation.  The  need 
is  to  insure  by  means  of  this  Plan  that  specific  steps  are  taken 
which  can  aid  the  consumer  in  making  his  interactions  with 
the  Department  more  effective. 

Several  recommendations  are  directed  toward  a  central 
thrust  of  this  Plan,  which  is  to  get  timely  information  to  the 
Interested  public,  namely : 

Requirement  that  all  affected  parties  and  publics  to  be 
notified,  if  possible,  prior  to,  or  at  same  time  a  formal 
rule  or  notice  is  published  in  the  Federal  Register.  The 
affected  public  should  not  be  dei)endent  on  the  Federal 
Register  as  its  sole  source  of  notification. 

All  public  meetings  should  follow  a  prescribed  format  out¬ 
lined  in  this  Plan.  This  format  will  also  assure  adequate 
consumer  representation. 

Copies  of  environmental  impact  statements  (EIS’s)  wiil 
be  made  available  at  no  cost  where  printing  costs  are 
reasonable. 

II.  Primary  Operating  Units  Involved 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  a  cabinet 
department  created  in  1849,  includes  the  administration  of  over 
600  million  acres  of  Federal  land,  including  National  Park  and 
National  Wildlife  systems,  and  trust  responsibilities  for  ap¬ 
proximately  50  million  acres  of  land,  mostly  Indian  reserva¬ 
tions  ;  the  conservation  and  development  of  mineral  and  water 
resources ;  the  promotion  of  mine  safety  and  efficiency ;  the  con¬ 
servation,  development,  and  utilization  of  fish  and  wildlife  re¬ 
sources,  the  coordination  of  Federal  recreation  programs;  the 


preservation  and  administration  of  the  Nation’s  scenic  and  hl.s- 
toric  areas;  the  ojieration  of  Job  Corps  Conservation  Centers 
and  Youth  Conservation  Corps  Camps,  and  coordination  of  man- 
I>ower  and  youth  training  programs ;  the  reclamation  of  arid 
lands  in  the  West  through  irrigation;  and  the  management  of 
hydroelectric  power  systems.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
is  also  concerned  with  the  social  and  economic  development  of 
the  territories  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and  administers  programs  providing 
services  to  Indians  and  Alaska  Native  people. 

The  Department’s  operations  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
heads  of  ten  major  bureaus  and  several  offices  and  administra¬ 
tions.  While  central  direction  and  policy  originates  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  program,  operations  are  generally  conducted  through  the 
bureaus’  own  network  of  regional  and  field  offices.  It  is  at  the 
regional  and  field  office  level  where  the  consumer-agency  inter¬ 
face  normally  takes  place.  Where  more  than  one  Interior  unit 
is  involved  in  the  same  problem,  the  Secretary’s  Field  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  located  in  most  of  the  standard  regional  cities, 
become  involved. 

A.  HIGH  IMPACT  UNITS/PROORAMS 

Listed  below  are  the  programs  with  high  consumer  impact 
for  the  Department : 

1.  Resource  Management  Lands. — Management  of  500 
million  acres  of  lands,  located  primarily  in  the  West  and 
Alaska,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Department.  Decisions 
on  the  use  of  such  lands  are  made  by  the  Secretary  with 
participation  of  public  and  private  groups,  and  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  organizations  having  an  interest  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  use  of  these  lands. 

2.  Recreation  Lands. — Interior  administered  lands  also 
provide  for  recreation  use  by  the  general  public  as  well  as 
for  resource  management.  The  National  Park  System,  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service’s  wildlife  refuges,  designated  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  lands,  and  other  areas  are  set  aside 
for  public  use  in  accordance  with  administrative 
regulations; 

3.  Setting  Wholesale  Power  Rates. — Rates  for  the  whole¬ 
sale  marketing  of  electric  power  and  energy  generated  at 
Federal  hydroelectric  projects.  Federal  reservoir  projects 
and  certain  projects  constructed  and  operated  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army  are  periodically  set  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  subject  to  approval  and  usually  confirmation 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

4.  Land  Use  and  Water  Planning. — The  Office  of  Land 
Use  and  Water  Planning,  which  serves  as  a  Departmental 
focal  point  for  discussions  and  coordination  of  land  use 
and  water  planning  policies  for  Federal  and  non-Federal 
agencies,  maintains  liaison  with  national  organizations  hav¬ 
ing  an  interest  in  land  use  planning. 

5.  Geological  Survey  Topographic  Mapping  Program.^ 
Maps  are  sold  to  the  general  public. 
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B.  MEDIUM  IMPACT 

The  units  and  programs  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
which  have  a  medium  impact  on  the  consumer  are  listed  below : 

1.  Hearings  and  Appeals. — The  OflSce  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals  renders  decisions  in  cases  pertaining  to  contract 
disputes ;  Indian  probate  and  administrative  appeals ;  pub¬ 
lic  and  acquired  lands  and  their  resources ;  submerged  off¬ 
shore  lands  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf;  mine  health 
and  safety  and  claims  under  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set¬ 
tlement  Act ;  and  enforcement  of  the  importation  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  rare  and  endangertMi  species.  Although  quasi¬ 
judicial  in  nature,  the  operations  of  the  oflSce  having  con¬ 
sumer  impact  include  public  hearings  at  the  program  level 
which  contemplate  actions  affecting  consumer  interests  and 
formal  rulemaking  hearinsg  required  by  statute  where  con¬ 
sumer  interests  may  be  involved.  In  the  OflB<‘e's  ordinary 
caseload,  consumers  may  iwtition  to  intervene. 

2.  Indian  Affairs. — In  pursuance  of  a  policy  of  Indian 
Belf-determination  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  established  cer¬ 
tain  consumer  programs  aimed  specifically  at  the  Indian 
consumer  living  on  or  off  Indian  reservations.  Examples  of 
such  programs  are :  regulation  of  business  operations  on  the 
Navajo,  Hopi,  and  Zuni  reservations;  loans  and  loan  guar¬ 
antees  to  Indians;  student  loans  and  grants;  safety  educa-. 
tlon;  and  involvement  of  tril)al  councils  in  setting  educa¬ 
tional  priorities  for  their  own  tribes. 

I.  3.  Fish  and  Wildlife. — In  addition  to  its  involvement  in 
recreation,  one  of  the  Department’s  programs  having  high 
consumer  impact,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  administers 

■  two  other  consumer-impact  programs.  They  are:  (a)  Migra¬ 
tory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp.  Revenues  from  sales  of  the  Mi- 

'  gratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp,  popularly  known  as  “Duck 
,  Stamp”,  are  used  for  acquisition  and  preservation  of  habitat 
I  to  maintain  national  migratory  bird  resources.  A  valid 
'  stamp,  the  current  annual  price  of  which  is  $5,  is  required 

■  for  all  persons  16  years  of  age  or  older  who  hunt  waterfowl. 

'  (b)  Excise  taxes  on  certain  sporting  goods  and  equipment. 

I  Federal  excise  taxes  on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition  and 
f  certain  types  of  fishing  tackle  were  estabU.shed  by  acts  of 
j  Congress.  The  general  purpose  of  these  acts  is  to  help  pro- 
i  vide  the  States  with  the  capal)ilities  for  man.ngement  of 

fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

(  4.  State  Recreation  Assistance-  and  Planning. — Two  pro¬ 

grams  adnainistered  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rwreation 
I  which  have  medium  consumer  impact  are  (1)  the  Ijind 

■  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  financial  as.sistance  program 
I  to  states  and  localities  for  funding  acquisition  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  recreation  projects;  and  (2)  participatiou  in  the 

I  preparation  of  Statewide  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Rec- 
,  reation  Plans. 

t  5.  Natural  Resource  Lands. — In  addition  to  adminis- 
!  tering  recreational  uses  of  national  resource  lands,  located 
'  primarily  in  the  western  states,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
.  agement  is  involved  with  consumers  in  the  following  ways : 

'  (a.)  Occasionally  sells  tracts  of  land  at  fair  market  value, 

'  or  greater,  at  public  auction;  (b)  acts  as  leasing  agent  for 
mineral  rights  on  national  resource  and  other  public  lands  ; 

'  (c)  provides  facilities  for  the  examination  of  tract  books 

i  and  other  records  relating  to  these  lands  ;  (d)  issues  leases, 
licenses,  or  permits  to  farmm-s  and  ranchers  to  graze  live¬ 
stock  on  approximately  292  million  acres  of  Federal  land ; 
(e)  issues  permits  for  rights-of-way  across  national  re¬ 
source  laud  for  oil,  gas  and  other  pipelines ;  and  (f )  issues 
regulations  for  the  control  and  direction  of  Off-Road  Vehicle 
use  on  the  national  re.source  lauds.  (See  Appendix). 


8.  Environmental  Awareness  and  Improvement. — Tlie 
Johnny  Horizon  Program  provides  materials  and  services 
to  Individuals,  organizations,  and  schools  In  furtherance 
of  the  Department’s  Nationwide  Sinvironmental  Awareness 
and  Improvement  Program. 

7.  Visitor  Information. — The  D^;>artment  maintains  a  Vis¬ 
itor  Information  Center  for  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  Departmental  activities  and  locations  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  publications  and  other  literature  available 
to  the  public  free  of  charge. 

8.  Mine  Health  and  Safety. — The  mission  of  the  Mining 
Enforcement  and  Safety  Administration  (MESA)  is  to 
develop  and  implement  regulations  which  are  designed  to 
improve  and  maintain  mine  conditions  which  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  nation’s  mines.  In  carrying  out  its 
mission,  ^lESA’s  regulators'  actions  may  increase  tin*  cost 
to  the  consumer  of  coal  and  mineral  products. 

<  .  I.ew  IMPACT 

Listed  below  are  Departmental  programs  which  have  a  low 
or  negligible  impact  on  the  consumer: 

1.  Territorial  Affairs. — The  Office  of  Territorial  Affairs 
is  responsible  for  the  projuotion  of  the  economic,  social  and 
political  development  of  the  territories  of  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
I’acific  Islands. 

2.  Bicentennial  Activities. — The  function  of  the  Coordi¬ 
nator,  Interior  Bicentennial  Activities  Office,  is  to  provide 
information  concerning  Department-wide  Bicentennial 
activities. 

3.  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts. — Tlie  responsibility  of  the 
Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board  is  to  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  authentic  Indian,  Eskimo  and  Aleut  arts  and  crafts 
and  to  refer  consumer  complaints  about  misrepresentation 
of  such  products  to  aitpropriafe  Federal  or  local  autliorifies 
for  action. 

In  addition  to  the  above  I  ►♦q>ariuiont  of  the  Interior  programs, 
the  Department  maintains  a  roster  of  Information  Officers  by 
Area  of  Interest,  as  well  as  a  listing  of  Bureau  Information 
Officer  personnel,  and  keeps  a  roster  of  Field  Office  personnel, 
together  with  the  location  by  region  of  each  Field  Office. 

Permanent  and  ad  hoc  advisory  committees  also  exist  rep¬ 
resenting  a  broad  spectrum  of  interests.  These  committees  con¬ 
tain  experts  from  s(*ientific.  academic,  c«»mmercial  and  u-(‘r 
groups. 

III.  ExECUJlMi  JsUMMAUV 

3'he  IX'partment's  bigge.st  effort  in  improving  consumer  -reiv 
reseutation  will  continue  to  be  in  getting  timely  information  to 
the  interested  public.  This  effort  will  depend  in  i>art  on  the  scope 
of  the  subject  (i.e.  national,  regional,  local,  etc.),  the  relative 
importance  of  the  subject  for  the  present  and  future,  and  the 
interest  shown  by  the  public.  The  usual  limiting  factors  of 
time,  manpower,  and  money  will  come  into  play  only  after  it  has 
been  determined  that  the  public  has  been  adequately  Informed. 

Probably  the  key  overriding  issue  facing  the  Department  is 
how  best  can  the  U.S.  meet  the  steadily  increasing  demands  of 
its  growing  population  with  the  least  acceptable  damage  to  the 
environment.  If  Interior  is  to  be  an  adequate  steward  and  guard¬ 
ian  of  much  of  our  total  national  resources,  then  the  adminis¬ 
trative  rules  and  regulations  that  are  set  must  rest  both  on  the 
foundations  of  rigorous  conservation  and  responsible  develoih 
ment.  The  actions  which  are  undertaken  by  the  Secretary  involve 
sharply  comi)eting  and  equally  legitimate  claims  upon  the  Nar 
tion’s  limited  supply  of  land  and  water.  The  exploration  and 
leasing  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  the  enforcement  of  safe 
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mining  regulations,  and  the  development  of  new  recreation  areas 
are  three  examples  where  Interior’s  activities  ^^mately  affect 
the  consumer. 

Various  techniques  will  be  used  to  impl^nent  the  Plan.  These 
will  include  ways  to  assist  both  the  flow  of  information  into 
the  Department  from  the  consumer  and  the  flow  of  official  in¬ 
formation  to  the  consuming  public.  Public  meetings,  resource 
workshops,  public  participation  plans,  questionnaires,  and  com¬ 
plaint  handling  are  avenues  for  improvement  to  provide  for 
better  consumer  access  to  the  Department.  Of  these,  public 
meetings  offer  the  best  vehicle  for  exchanging  information  be¬ 
tween  the  consumer  and  the  public.  The  outflow  of  information 
from  the  Department  will  be  assisted  by  wider  and  more  timely 
dissemination  of  draft  Environmental  Impact  Statements,  pro- 
I)osed  regulations  and  publications.  The  use  of  the  news  media, 
particularly  at  the  local  level,  will  be  increased  as  a  key  part  of 
the  Plan  to  get  information  out  to  those  affected. 

IV.  Departmental  Plan 

A.  IMPLEMENTATION  OP  THE  PLAN 

The  Assistant  Secretary — Management  or  the  Secretary’s 
designee  is  the  accountable  official  responsible  for  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  this  Plan.  The  Secretary  has  delegated  him  the 
responsible  focal  point,  with  access  to  the  Secretary,  to  see  to  it 
that  the  Plan  and  special  applications  under  the  following 
guidelines  will  be  carried  out  by  the  operating  bureaus. 

B.  GUIDELINES 

Three  sets  of  guidelines  are  put  forth  for  implementing  this 
Plan.  The  flrst  set  of  guidelines  provides  a  model  of  the  steps 
and  time  required  for  satisfactory  consumer  representation  when 
compliance  with  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  is 
required.  'The  emphasis  is  a  continuing  one  of  allowing  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  consumer  to  provide  input  prior  to  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  any  Departmental  action.  As  a  part  of  this  continuing 
responsibility,  frequently  in  the  form  of  periodic  public  hear¬ 
ings,  as  many  as  11  steps  can  take  place  before  the  official  action 
takes  place.  These  steps,  the  time  required  and  whether  there  is 
consumer  input,  are  listed  below : 


Months  prior 
to  effective 
date 

Consumer 

input 

Action 

1.  6  to  24 . 

..  Possible . 

> 

..  Initiation  of  conslderatloQ  of  proposed  action 

2.  5  to  18 . 

.  NA . 

.  Announcement  of  study  proposed  and  initiation 
of  study  and  associated  environmentai  assess¬ 
ment  (EA)  or  statement  (EIS). 

A  5tol8>-„. 

..  Yes . 

.  Preparation  of  study,  draft  proposai,  and  EA/draft 
EIS. 

4.  3  to  6 _ 

..  NA . 

..  Announcement  of  completion  of  study,  draft  pro¬ 
posal,  and  EA/draft  EIS. 

6.  3  to  6* _ 

..  Yes . 

..  Comments  on  study,  draft  proposal,  EA/draft 
‘  EIS  (Normally  46-day  comment  poriods); 

6.  lto6 . 

..  Yes . . 

..  Preparation  of  final  proposal  and  final  EIS  (final 
EIS  not  required  if  EA). 

7.  1  to2»..„ 

..  NA . 

..  Announcement  of  completion  of  final  EIS. 

8.  lto2>...- 

Possible . 

..  Walt  poriod  following  publication  of  final  EIS 
(Normally  30-day  wait  poriod). 

9.  0 . 

..  NA . 

..  Announcement  of  decision. 

10.  (lto2)«.. 

Yes . 

..  Comments  on  decision. 

11.  (0) » . 

..  NA . 

..  Effective  date  of  action. 

NA— Not  applicable. 

■  May  have  bearings  at  this  time. 

*  Step  not  required  if  EA. 

»  These  steps  only  used  when  effective  date  is  other  than  the  date  of  decision. 

The  second  set  of  guidelines  pertains  to  actions  when  no  EIS 
is  required.  In  such  cases  time  is  less  crucial  and  therefore 
omitted  as  a  consideration.  The  actions  to  be  taken  are : 


Contact  various  individuals,  groups,  or  agencies.  'This  is  the 
most  important  step. 

Send  letters  to  Interested  parties.  Issue  press  releases.  This 
step  will  help  assure  other  affected  parties  will  be  notified. 

State  worktops:  Give  sufficient  lead  time  to  groups  and 
individuals. 

Send  questionnaires  identifying  conflicts  and  alternatives 
to  all  interested  parties. 

Present  recommendations  to  local  and  regional  govern¬ 
ments. 

Hold  general  public  meetings  in  accordance  with  the 
prescribed  format. 

Distribute  brochures  containing  decisions  for  management 
to  all  interested  parties. 

The  third  set  of  guidelines  inovlves  the  types  of  interests  and 
groups  to  be  contacted.  At  least  nine  categories  of  interest/ 
groups  are  involved  in  Departmental  actions.  Some  examples  are : 
mining;  livestock;  environmental,  wildUfe,  recreation;  water¬ 
shed  ;  forest  products ;  Government ;  media ;  utilities ;  and  realty. 

The  principal  concerns  of  these  groups  vary.  Some  typical 
concerns  are  cited.  The  mining  interests  are  Interested  in  the 
opportunity  to  explore  and  extract  minerals  and  energy  re¬ 
sources.  Forage  availability  and  range  allotment  management 
plans  interest  livestock  users.  Environmental,  wUdllfe  and  re¬ 
creational  groups  direct  their  attention  on  land  use,  pollution, 
environmental  quality,  wildlife  habitat  and  other  similar  con¬ 
cerns.  Watershed  groups  also  are  interested  In  land  use  in 
addition  to  erosion  problems,  water  allocation  and  watershed 
improvement  Other  examples  of  concerns  relating  to  a  group 
include : 

Government — program  coordination 
Media — conflicts  and  decision  making 
Utilities — rights-of-way 

Realty — ^private  development  potential  and  road  access 

0.  TECHNIQUES  OF  IMPLEMENTATION 

Information  Input 

Pullic  meetings  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most  Vital  means 
for  exchanging  information.  Generally  these  meetings  have  been 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avail  the  consumer  of  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  views. 

However,  in  order  to  assure  adequate  consumer  representation 
all  future  public  meetings  should  be:  (a)  held  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  public’s  time  and  travel  schedules;  (b)  preceded  by 
notice  to  news  media  covering  the  area  of  interest;  (e)  preceded 
by  letters  or  notices  to  all  affected  parties;  (d)  conducted  by 
acc^table  parliamentary  procedures;  (e)  conducted  within 
fair  time  limits  depending  upon  size  of  meeting;  and  (f)  nornir 
ally  followed  by  a  period  of  not  less  than  seven  days  where  nil 
written  comments  are  accepted. 

Resource  workshops  are  held  in  order  to  obtain  public  assist¬ 
ance  on  technical  data  for  use  in  land  planning  decisions.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  on  soliciting  information  from  user  groups,  interested 
individuals,  and  technical  experts  who  can  add  to  Interior's 
knowledge  of  the  area.  Workshops  allow  the  public  to  help  de¬ 
velop  management  opportunities  for  an  area  by  obtaining  tlie 
widest  possible  scope  into  long-range  potentials.  The  workshoi>8 
may  be  generally  informal. 

An  ideal  format  for  future  workshops  may  be:  brief  the 
groups  on  the  planning  system;  explain  the  phase  now  under 
study ;  present  the  resource  data  collected  to  date ;  and  get  sug¬ 
gestions  for  development  of  the  resource  along  with  support¬ 
ing  needs  for  the  resource. 

Public  participation  plans  are  used  by  some  bureaus  as  a 
checklist  against  which  they  can  evaluate  the  completeness  of 
their  input  from  the  public. 
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To  improve  on  this  input,  all  land  and  water  management  bu¬ 
reaus  are  encouraged  to  maintain  their  own  plans  which  will 
deal  with  the  types  of  publics  contacted,  methods  of  contact  and 
an  implementation  schedule. 

Qucstionnaries  are  used  In  obtaining  from  Interested  parties 
an  idea  of  the  specific  resource  conflicts  and  various  solutions  in¬ 
volved  in  issues  affecting  the  public. 

Such  questionnaires  should  continue  where  deemed  useful 
along  with  requesting  supplementary  written  comments  by  the 
rmblic  on  how  the  conflicts  should  be  resolved.  The  Assistant 
Secretary — Management  should  be  consulted  prior  to  sending 
questionnaires  to  the  public.  Where  appropriate,  OMB  clear¬ 
ance  will  be  sought. 

Cotisumcr  complaints  are  currently  handled  by  each  bureau 
according  to  their  own  procedures  set  up  for  public  inquiry  mail. 

Hiese  procedures  will  be  Improved  by  expediting  complaints 
to  the  office  directly  responsible  for  the  particular  program  In¬ 
volved.  The  program  oflSce  should,  in  most  cases,  respond  within 
one  week  to  the  consumer.  If  a  complaint  cannot  be  fully  an¬ 
swered  within  a  week  due  to  need  to  research  answer,  then  an 
acknowle<lgement  will  be  made. 

\  Information  Output 

f  Draft  and  final  environmental  impact  statements  (EIS’s) 
including  required  attachments,  are  generally  made  available  to 
the  public  at  no  cost,  whenever  possible.  In  those  eases  where 
the  cost  of  reproduction  of  such  statements  is  substantial,  the 
public  may  be  charged  a  fee  no  greater  than  the  incremental 
costs  of  reproduction. 

In  the  future,  notices  of  initiation  of  all  draft  EIS's  should 
be  made  through  press  release  and,  where  appropriate,  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

Public  use  regulations,  including  the  establishment  of  fees, 
are  now  posted  at  the  particular  site  or  facility  affected. 

Along  with  the  required  posting,  there  exists  the  opportunity 
to  more  adequately  disseminate  fee  and  other  public  use  in¬ 
formation  through  the  media  and  other  suitable  public  announce¬ 
ments  in  areas  from  which  large  numbers  of  visitors  normally 
come. 

Inquiries  concerning  regulations  are  encouraged.  For  example, 
the  public  may  find  out  how  a  particular  fee  wa.s  established  by 
contacting  the  local  administering  office. 

The  neves  media,  including  newspapers,  radio  and  television, 
is  a  highly  effective  means  to  dis.seminate  information  on  pend¬ 
ing  administrative  actions.  For  example,  local  and  regional  news¬ 
papers  may  be  asked  to  publish  articles  pertaining  to  planning 
for  future  public  land  management  such  as  the  progress  and 
Bcheduling  of  public  meetings.  TV  and  radio  may  be  encourag«'d 
to  surface  and  offer  a  forum  for  discussion  of  issues. 


Letter  correspondence  is  an  effective  means  in  reaching  i^>e- 
cial  interest  groi^  In  the  future,  follow-up  letters  are  encour¬ 
aged  in  announcing  workshops  and  public  meetings. 

Brochures  will  continue  to  be  a  suitable  means  to  inform  the 
interested  public  on  official  recommendations,  and  decisions. 
However,  the  unit  cost  of  these  publications  should  be  held  to  a 
minimum  by  avoiding  excessive  or  unnecessary  printing  costs. 

Technical  publications  make  available  to  the  public  the  re¬ 
sults  of  research  undertaken  by  Interior’s  scientists.  However, 
the  greatest  use  is  by  scientists,  engin«‘er«,  and  certain  other 
professional  users. 

A  major  effort  will  be  made  to  traiislafe  and  reformat  selected 
twhnical  publications  so  that  they  will  lx*  more  iiseful  to  deci¬ 
sion-makers  and  the  general  public. 

IndcTes  and  catalogs  of  Interior  publications  will  continue  to 
l)e  issued  free  by  the  originating  bureaus.  Bureaus  are  to  update 
these  indexes  and  catalogs  as  the  need  arises.  The  Geological 
Survey  will  continue  to  distribute  its  topographic  map  State  in¬ 
dexes  to  reference  libraries  and  commercial  .'lales  outlets  han¬ 
dling  the  maps  within  each  State. 

APPENDIX 

A  C.\si:  STI  DY  ;  OFF  EOAn  VEHICLE  BIXILLATIONS  ESTABLISH  Ft)  BY 
THE  BtTUF.ATJ  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT  (BLM) 

In  the  case  of  the  Off  Road  Vehicles  (ORV’s),  the  following 
actions  were  taken  by  BLM  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 
Show-me  trips  and  presentations  w'ere  made  to  interested  groups 
including  district.  State  and  National  BLM  Advisory  Boards. 
Adiisory  committee.s  were  usually  comprised  of  a  broad  spectrum 
of  interests  and  views.  Experts  from  wientific,  academic,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  user  groups  were  consulted.  The  media  was  in¬ 
formed.  Question  and  Answer  sheets  w’ere  developed  and 
distributed  by  BLM.  A  letter  from  the  BI^M  Director  concerning 
ORV's  and  ORV  regulatioHs  was  sent  to  about  50  national 
organizations. 

At  the  118  local  meetings  held  there  were  9,689  people  in 
attendance  with  4,766  statements  submitted.  Tliese  statements 
were  reviewed  by  the  BLM  State  Offices  with  summaries  sent 
to  the  Washington  Office.  In  addition,  over  2,500  comments  were 
submitted  directly  to  Washington.  All  of  these  comments  were 
reviewed  and  analyzed  with  the  result  that  changes  were  made 
in  the  proposed  regulation, s.  Replies  were  then  made  to  the 
public  comments,  normally  within  4  weeks. 

The  end  result  of  this  process  was  that  in  1974  regulations 
were  issued  for  the  control  and  direction  of  ORV  u-se  on  BLM 
lands.  (3CFR322,  et  seq.)  These  regulations  guide  the  consumer 
on  how  the  vehicle  is  to  be  equipped  and  where  ORV’s  can  be 
operated.  The  public  has  benefited  through  the  new  safety 
regulations  while  the  resoource  has  benefited  through  sound 
conservation  management. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

I 

Proposed  Consumer  Representation  Plan 


Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  Ronald  Gainer,  Room  4236,  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C.  20035,  202-739^601.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is  February  24, 1976.  In  addition 
to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to  answer  questions  about  consumer 

representation  plans  within  the  agency. 
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I.  Statement  of  Pubpose 

Tl\e  purpose  of  this  Consumer  RepresentatioR  Plan  is  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  current  functions  and  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  as  they  relate  to  consumers  in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
needs  and  views  of  consumers  are  duly  considered  in  the  De¬ 
partment’s  decision-making  process.  In  this  regard,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  is  unique  among  the  Cabinet  Dei>artments  in 
that  its  major  service  is  legal  in  nature.  As  the  only  cabinet 
Department  with  direct  litlgative  responsibility,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  recognizes  its  unusual  role  and  the  opportunity 
it  has  to  service  consumer  needs.  It  should  be  recognized,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  significant  portion  of  the  Department’s  activities  in 
the  consumer  field  consists  of  representing  in  litigation  other 
executive  agencies  that  have  primary  consumer  responsibility. 

A  goal  of  this  plan  is  to  demonstrate  the  congruence  of  con¬ 
sumer  concerns  and  available  legal  remedies  and  to  encourage 
formation  of  an  active  and  well-educated  consumer  constituency. 
Exi)erience  has  demonstrated,  however,  that  effective  enforce¬ 
ment  requires  a  willingness  by  consumers  to  report  promptly 
all  suspected  violations  and  abuses  to  the  authorities.  While 
an  evaluation  of  existing  and  potential  mechanisms  of  consumer 
input  is  contained  in  the  plan,  the  Department’s  litigative  role 
necessitates  that  prime  emphasis  be  directed  toward  an  in¬ 
creased  output  function.  This  focus  should  result  in  an  ultimate 
increase  in  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  input  by  customers 
throughout  government. 


In  the  broadcast  sense,  the  Department’s  major  consumers 
can  be  defined  as  Government  and  the  general  public,  both  of 
whom  are  directly  affected  by  the  Department’s  actions.  The  De- 
partnaent  represents  the  Government  in  legal  matters,  furnishes 
legal  advice  to  the  President  and  the  heads  of  executive  depart¬ 
ments,  and  interprets  the  laws  under  which  other  departments 
act.  The  Department  also  enforces  Federal  laws  through  inves¬ 
tigative  and  litigative  activities  as  well  as  provides  fiscal  and 
technical  assistance  to  state  and  local  criminal  justice  efforts. 

More  specifically,  the  Department  has  several  operating  units 
which  have  activities  directly  related  to  the  protection  of  con¬ 
sumer  interests.  These  units  are  enumerated  and  their  activities 
described  in  the  foiiowing  sections. 

II.  Primary  Operating  Units  Involved 

While  each  of  the  operating  units  of  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  has  some  relationship  with  consumer  and  consumer  matters, 
the  primary  thrust  of  the  Department’s  consumer  effort  is  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  following  entities :  The  antitrust  Division,  the 
Criminal  Division,  the  United  States  Attorneys?’  offices,  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion,  and  the  I^aw  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 

Because  the  responsibilities  of  the  units  of  the  Deimrtment 
vary  so  widely,  the  consumer  representation  plan  of  the  De¬ 
partment  is  really  a  collection  of  individual  plans  from  the 
relevant  departmental  units.  In  general,  the  litigating  divisions 
have  the  most  direct  impact  on  consumer  interests.  The  Anti¬ 
trust  Division  is  responsible  for  maintaining  competitive  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  free  enteri>rise  system.  The  Consumer  Affairs 
Section  of  Antitnist,  in  particular,  is  responsible  for  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  civil  and  criminal  proceedings  in  cases  referred  to 
the  Department  by  other  agencies,  such  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  which 
have  primary  responsibility  for  consumer  protection  activities. 
The  Criminal  Division’s  role  is  to  oversee  the  enforcement 
of  the  majority  of  the  federal  criminal  statutes,  many  of  which 
directly  affect  the  consumer.  The  United  States  Attorneys’  offices 
are  responsible  for  the  prosecution  of  consumer-related  crimes 
and  regulatory  violations.  A  number  of  the  larger  United  States 
Attorneys’  offices  have  divisions  si)ecifically  designated  as  con¬ 
sumer  protection  units. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  (DEA)  services  con¬ 
sumers  of  legitimately  manufactured  drugs  through  its  regula¬ 
tory  and  compliance,  program.  The  DEA  is  resixmsible  for  sched- 
.uling  drugs  according  to  their  abuse  potential,  establishing  of 
drug  production  quotas,  registering  firms  and  distributors  of 
drugs,  monitoring  drug  inventories  and  transactions,  and  con¬ 
ducting  investigations.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
is  vested  with  the  responsibility  to  investigate  violations  of 
Federal  laws,  many  of  which  are  consumer-related. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  assists  state 
and  local  governments  in  their  consumer  efforts  by  providing 
research  funds,  direct  block  grants,  discretionary  monies,  and 
technical  assistance  in  support  of  their  law  enforcement  and 
crime  prevention  activities. 
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III.  Executiv*  Summabt 

Because  the  Department  is  primarily  an  enforcement  agency, 
it  is  impractical  to  define  its  consumer  plan  in  terms  of 
specific  input  and  output  functions.  Moreoyer,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  primary  operating  units  with  consumer-related  respon¬ 
sibilities  are  so  divergent  in  their  functions,  a  generic  approach 
to  consumer  representation  would  be  inappropriate.  Therefore, 
each  primary  operating  unit  has  developed  its  own  program 
for  enhancement  of  its  consumer-related  activities;.  The  Depart¬ 
ment,  however,  is  acutely  aware  of  the  need  to  en-sure  overall 
coordination  of  its  consumer  efforts.  Accordingly,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  exploring  the  feasibility  of  establishing  the  position  of 
a  Consumer  Affairs  Advisor  within  the  OflSce  of  Policy  and  Plan¬ 
ning  in  the  Attorney  General’s  oflSce.  Such  a  position  would 
not  only  provide  a  mechanism  by  which  all  Dei^artment  efforts 
in  the  consumer  area  could  be  effectively  coordinated,  but  w'ould 
provide  a  focus  for  con.sumer  concern  and  initiative  within  the 
Department. 

Set  forth  below  are  sumaries  of  the  primary  oi»erating  unit.s' 
consumer  representation  plans. 

A.  ANTITRUST  DIVISION 

The  Division  is  primarily  a  law  enforcement  agency,  in¬ 
vestigating  and  prosecuting  antitrust  violations.  During  the 
last  three  years,  for  example,  the  Division  brought  actions  con¬ 
cerning  such  products  as  bread,  milk,  shoes,  tires,  frozen  pies, 
gasoline,  and  broiler  chickens.  The  Division  also  't«K»k  action 
involving  such  basic  and  essential  goods  as  steel,  dyes,  and 
gypsum  wallboard  i>rodu<ds.  Fees  by  real  estate  brokers,  engi¬ 
neers,  anesthesdol(^sts,  and  attorneys  have  also  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  recent  antitrust  lawsuits.  Since  the  aim  of  antitrust 
litigation  is  the  preservation  or  restoration  of  competition  and 
the  elimination  of  anticompetitive  practices  or  structures,  the 
ultimate  result  of  every  case  should  benefit  the  consumer 
through  downward  price  pressure. 

In  today’s  complex  economy,  the  Divi.sion  is  not  only  con¬ 
cerned  w’ith  law  enforcen\ent  but  has  become  in  many  resiiects 
the  principal  analyst  of  and  advocate  for  comi)etition  policy. 
In  addition  to  its  antitrust  investigations  and  prosecutions,  the 
Division  serves  as  litigation  counsel  for  various  fetleral  agen¬ 
cies,  such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission. 

In  addition,  the  Consumer  Affairs  Section  of  tlie  Division 
is  re.sponsible  for  the  institution  of  civil  and  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  cases  referred  to  the  Department  of  .Tustice  by  other 
agencies,  such  as  the  Federal  Ftwd  and  Dnig  Administration 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  have  primary  re- 
siiousibility  for  cons-umer  protection  activitie.s. 

B.  CRIMINAL  DIVISIO.N 

Like  the  Antitrust  Division,  the  Criminal  Division  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  law  enforcement  organization,  supervising  the  investi¬ 
gation  and  prosecution  of  the  vast  majority  of  Federal  criminal 
laws.  The  Division  also  i)articii>ates  actively  in  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  crime  prevention  programs  designed 
to  eliminate  or  minimize  the  impact  of  crime  on  the  public. 
Several  of  these  crime  prevention  programs  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  relate  to  consumers  and  their  economic  well-being.  For 
example,  the  Division,  along  with  the  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation,  has  developed  and  implemented  a  comprehensive  na¬ 
tional  auto-theft  prevention  program  as  well  as  an  interagency 
national  cargo  theft  prevention  program. 


C.  UNITED  STATES  ATTORNEYS 

The  United  States  Attorneys’  oflSces  are  the  main  point  of 
contact  on  the  local  level  for  the  Department  in  dealing  with 
consumer  probiems.  Tliis  proposal  outlines  a  model  based  on  an 
operational  plan  for  a  possible  consumer  component  within  a 
United  States  Attorney’s  oflSce.  The  modei  projects  use  of  the 
following  elements :  consumer  protection  designees ;  contact 
with  the  public;  liaison  with  other  consumer  groups;  enforce¬ 
ment  efforts;  coordination  with  investigative  and  regulatory 
agencies ;  coordination  among  United  States  Attorneys’  offices ; 
and  public  information. 

D.  DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

DKA,  as  an  enforcement  and  regulatory  agency  dealing  with 
drug  trafficking  and  the  control  of  dangerous  drugs,  has  limited 
direct  im])act  on  consumer  affairs.  Nevertheless,  there  are  .sev¬ 
eral  areas  in  which  there  are  broad  indirect  influence  and  dii’ect 
impact  on  si>ecial  subgroups  licensed  by  DEA. 

The  three  operating  units  involved  are  the  OflSce  of  Public 
.\ffair.s,  the  Compliance  Investigations  Division  in  the  Office 
of  Enforcement,  and  the  OflSce  of  Science  and  Technology.  The 
major  fields  of  activity  are  in  communication  of  DEA  programs, 
functions  and  control,  information  on  drugs,  drug  abuse  and 
the  drug  problem,  and  research  in  drug  control  and  regulatory 
activities. 

E.  FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION 

The  FBI  deals  both  directly  and  indirectly  with  consumers, 
conducting  a  wide  range  of  personal  contacts,  educational  pro¬ 
grams.  and  the  investigative  operations. 

The  puiiKtse  of  the  FBI  Consumer  Repri^entation  Plan  is  to 
support  the  objective  of  sustained  high  quality  performance 
through  solicitation  of  information  from  consumers  and  con¬ 
sumer  representative  groups. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  emphasis  will  be  continued  in  the 
future  with  the  Iiuspectlon  Division  and  the  Office  of  Planning 
and  Evaluation  analyzing  oi)erations  to  ensure  that  consumer 
interests  receive  full  attention. 

F.  l.AW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANt  E  ADMINISTRATION 

IdOAA,  thronglf  its  jirogram  of  channeling  funds  to  state  and 
local  criminal  justice  agencies  as  well  as  to  other  groups,  has 
played  a  major  role  in  combatting  consumer-related  crimes. 
It  has  awarded  more  than  4  million  dollars  to  consumer-related 
projects,  including  the  Economic  Crime  Project  administered  by 
the  National  District  Attorneys  Association.  It  also  provides 
to<‘hnical  assistance  to  help  implement  these  programs  and  is 
conduc-ting  its  own  research  in  the  area  of  consumer  fra>id. 

IV.  l>F.l>ARrMENT  OF  JUSTK  E  OVERALL  PROPOSED  PLAN 
A.  INFORMATION  INPUT 

/  nnd  2.  Policy  oilvimry  and  program  planning  and  eralinition. 

At  present,  policy  advisory  and  program  planning  and  eval- 
ulation  with  regard  to  consumer-related  matters  have  been 
conducted  primarily  by  the  individual  operating  units  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General.  To  enhance  its  effectiveness  in  this  area,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  considering  the  appointment  of  a  Consumer  Affairs 
Advisor  within  the  OflSce  of  Policy  and  Planning  in  the  Attorney 
General’s  OflSce. 

Operating  through  the  OflSce  of  Policy  and  Planning,  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Affairs  Advisor  would  be  responsible  for,  among  other 
things : 
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(1)  advising  the  Attornex  General  on  all  Deitartment 
policlea,  procedurea,  and  programs  affecting  consumers ; 

(2)  reviewing  the  effectiveness  of  existing  Department 
policies,  programs,  and  activities  affecting  consumers  and, 
where  appropriate,  recommending  new  programs  and  initia¬ 
tives; 

(3)  coordinating  the  consumer  programs  and  activities 
of  all  operating  units  of  the  Departmrat ; 

(4)  collecting  and  assessing  statistical  data  concerning 
the  Department’s  efforts  in  the  consumer  area ; 

(5)  suggesting  additional  legislation  that  may  l>e  neces< 
sary  to  serve  the  consumer  interest ; 

(6)  recommending  for  or  against  Department  participa¬ 
tion  in  agency  proceedings  affecting  consumer  interests ; 

(7)  establishing  and  maintaining  liaison  with  other  fed¬ 
eral,  state,  and  local  agencies  whose  activities  affect  con¬ 
sumers  with  regard  to  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department ; 

(8)  formulating  a  coordinated  consumer  education  and 
consumer  awareness  program  with  respect  to  Departmental 
policies  and  practices. 

S.  Data  transmission 

Data  i)ertaining  to  consumer  matters  come  basically  from 
complaints  filed  by  consumers  with  the  United  States  Attorneys’ 
oflaces,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Departmental  Divi¬ 
sions,  and  other  Department  units.  Data  is  also  obtained  from 
other  governmental  and  private  agencies  working  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  field  and  through  the  Department’s  own  investigative 
efforts,  as  well  as  through  the  state  criminal  justice  plans  sub¬ 
mitted  to  LEAA.  It  is  expected  that  as  a  result  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  in  this  plan,  the  fiow  of  data  from  consumers 
about  matters  within  the  Department’s  jurisdiction  will  Increase. 

4.  Correspondence  and  complaint  handling 

Each  of  the  various  Department  entities  receives  correspond¬ 
ence  and  complaints  relating  in  varying  degrees  to  consumer 
matters.  To  the  extent  that  the  matter  is  within  the  particular 
operational  unit’s  jurisdiction,  appropriate  action  is  taken  by 
that  unit  Matters  falling  outside  of  the  receiving  party’s  juris¬ 
diction  are  referred  to  the  appropriate  agency,  whether  within 
the  Department  or  outside  of  it  A  further  discussion  of  this 
topic  can  be  found  in  the  plans  of  the  Antitrust  Division  and 
the  United  States  Attorneys’  oflices  described  b^low. 

The  Department  will  also  explore  with  other  agencies  the 
feasibility  of  assisting  in  the  development  among  state  and 
local  governments  of  a  national  consumer  complaint  subject 
index  and  information  system  designed  to  provide  rapid  ex¬ 
change  of  information  concerning  consumer  problems. 

B.  INFORMATION  OUTPUT 

Information  is  disseminated  to  consumers  by  the  Department 
in  four  basic  ways:  (1)  response  to  consumer  complaints;  (2) 
general  information  through  the  media  about  Departmental 
actions;  (3)  speeches  and  policy  statements  by  Departmental 
representatives;  and  (4)  consumer  education.  Response  to  con¬ 
sumer  complaints  has  been  discussed  previously.  With  regard  to 
media  information,  the  Department’s  Public  Information 
Ofllce  issues  press  releases  concerning  indictments,  civil  suits,  or 
other  significant  legal  actions.  Press  information  is  also  provided 
by  other  operational  units,  sn(±L  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vesti£;ation  and  the  ninety-four  United  States  Attorneys’  offices. 
Speaking  engagements  are  undertaken  by  representatives  of  all 
of  the  Department’s  Divisions,  Bureaus,  Offices,  and  Agencies  In 
order  to  provide  the  public  with  information  concerning  their 


policies  and  programs.  Many  of  the  Departmental  entitles  are 
inv(dved  In  consumer  education  of  different  types,  ranging  from 
the  training  programs  ctmdncted  by  the  FBI  for  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency’s 
film  libraries  and  other  educational  programs  described  in  more 
detail  below. 

ANTITRUST  DIVISION 
Proposed  Consumer  Representation  Plan 

I.  Statement  of  Purpose 

The  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  enforcement  and  advocacy  of  the  basic  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  of  competition  and  the  prohibition  of  restraints  of 
trade  and  mcmopolization.  In  addition  to  the  civil  and  criminal 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  statutes,  the  Division  has  litigation 
responsibilities  under  certain  consumer  statutes  such  as  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act  and  has  jurisdiction  to  initiate  actions  to  recover  civil  pen¬ 
alties  for  violations  of  cease  and  desist  orders  arising  out  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

Antitrust  enforcement  has  a  major  impact  on  consumer  wel¬ 
fare.  Basically,  the  antitrust  laws  prohibit  business  practices 
which  prevent  or  limit  competition,  such  as  agreements  to  fix 
prices  or  allocate  customers.  Anticompetitive  practices  deprive 
the  consumer  of  the  benefit  of  sellers  competing  against  others. 
Competition  brings  lower  prices  and  improved  quality  of  goods 
and  services,  and  encourages  technological  and  marketing  in¬ 
novations. 

The  Division’s  plan  seeks  to  demonstrate  the  relevance  of 
antitrust  remedies  to  consumers.  Specifically,  the  plan  seeks  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  an  active  and  well-educated  con¬ 
sumer/antitrust  constituency.  Another  goal  of  the  plan  is  to 
develop  a  program  for  increased  input  by  that  constituency  into 
the  Division’s  decisions  and  activities. 

II.  Primary  OrERATiNO  Units  Involved 

The  Antitrust  Division’s  consumer  activities  and  representa¬ 
tion  are  primarily  located  in  the  following  sections:  Consumer 
Affairs,  Public  Counsel,  Legislative,  Special  Regulated  Indus- 
.  tries.  Trial  Sections,  Appellate,  Judgments  and  Judgment  En¬ 
forcement,  and  Evaluation, 

III.  Executive  Summary 

The  Division  is  primarily  a  law  enforcement  agency,  in¬ 
vestigating  and  prosecuting  antitrust  violations.  During  the  last 
three  years,  for  example,  the  Division  brought  actions  concern¬ 
ing  such  products  as  bread,  milk,  shoes,  tires,  frozen  pies,  gaso¬ 
line,  and  broiler  chickens.  The  Division  also  took  action  involv¬ 
ing  such  basic  and  essential  goods  as  steel,  dyes,  and  gypsum 
wallboard  products.  Fees  by  real  estate  brokers,  engineers, 
anesthesiologists,  and  attorneys  have  also  been  the  subject  of 
recent  antitrust  lawsuits.  Since  the  aim  of  antitrust  litigation  is 
the  preservation  or  restoration  of  competition  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  anticompetitive  practices  or  structures,  the  ultimate  re¬ 
sult  of  every  case  should  benefit  the  consumer  through  downward 
price  pressure. 

In  today’s  complex  economy,  the  Division  is  not  only  con¬ 
cerned  with  law  enforcement  but  has  become  in  many  respects 
the  principal  analyst  of  and  advocate  for  competition  policy.  In 
addition  to  its  antitrust  investigations  and  possessions,  the 
Division  serves  as  litigation  counsel  for  various  federal  agencies, 
such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Federal 
Oommnnications  Commission. 
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The  Division  also  has  responsibility  for  studying,  reporting, 
and  advising  on  the  competitive  considerations  involved  in 
policies  of  federal  departments  and  agencies,  and  for  making 
recommendations  with  respect  to  such  policies.  Specific  statu¬ 
tory  responsibility  to  render  such  advice  includes ;  Nuclear  Reg¬ 
ulatory  Commission  licensing  of  nuclear  power  reactors;  ac¬ 
tivities  connected  with  the  nation’s  defense  program;  the  In¬ 
terstate  Oil  Compact;  disposal  of  government-owned  surplus 
property;  and  the  filing  of  reports  on  the  competitive  factors 
involved  in  proposed  bank  mergers.  These  activities  take  the 
form  of  comments  and  testimony  on  pending  legislation,  par¬ 
ticipation  in  interagency  committees,  and  formal  intervention 
in  regulatory  proceedings. 

In  addition,  the  Consumer  Affairs  Section  of  the  Division  is 
responsible  for  the  institution  of  civil  and  criminal  proceedings 
in  cases  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  by  other  agencies, 
such  as  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC),  which  have  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  consumer  protection  activities. 

IV.  PBOPOSED  PI.AN 
A.  THE  division’s  PRESENT  ACTIVITIES 
I.  Antitrust  law  enforcement 

The  primary  mission  of  the  Antitrust  Division  is  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  competition  in  the  American  econ¬ 
omy.  It  is  the  basic  economic  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
preserve  competitive  markets  because  competition  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce  better  goods  and  services  at  lower  prices,  to  create  more 
flexible  market  conditions,  and  to  encourage  a  higher  rate  of 
innovation.  In  order  to  maintain  these  economic  values,  anti¬ 
competitive  conduct  is  subject  to  criminal  penalties  and  civil 
remedies  under  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts.  Thus,  the  Divi¬ 
sion  concentrates  its  resources  and  attention  on  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  these  statutes  which  prohibit  monopolization,  con¬ 
spiracies  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  anticompetitive  mergers. 

The  Division’s  court  litigation  and  related  Investigatory  work 
Is  conducted  by  eight  sections  in  Washington  and  eight  field 
offices  located  throughout  the  United  States.  Four  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  section.  General  Litigation,  Special  Litigation,  Trial, 
and  Special  Trial,  are  responsible  for  general  enforcement 
Other  sections  have  more  specialized  litigation  functions:  the 
Patent  Section  has  the  responsibility  to  prevent  fraudulent 
procurement  and  anticompetitive  use  of  patents ;  the  Judgments 
and  Judgment  Enforcement  Section  assists  in  the  preparation  of 
antitrust  decrees  and  supervises  compliance  with  such  de¬ 
crees;  the  Foreign  Commerce  Section  investigates  and  prose¬ 
cutes  antitrust  violations  in  United  States  foreign  commerce; 
and  the  Public  Counsel  and  Legislative  Section  have  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  antitrust  enforcement  in  certain  industries  subject  to 
economic  regulation. 

The  Division’s  field  offices  are  responsible  for  enforcement 
and  antitrust  litigation  in  the  regions  which  they  served.  In 
FT  1976,  the  Antitrust  Division  opened  its  eighth  field  office 
in  Dallas,  Texas.  The  other  seven  field  offices  are  located  in 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  and  San  Francisco.  All  antitrust  enforcement  litigation 
and  investigation  by  the  Washington  sections  and  field  offices 
is  supervised  and  directed  by  the  Office  of  Operations.  Novel 
and  difficult  issues  of  antitrust  law  and  policy  often  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Evaluation  Section  for  analysis  and  comment. 

In  response  to  suggestions  from  a  consumer  group,  the  Divi¬ 
sion  recently  released  its  first  publication  on  antitrust  enforce¬ 
ment  designed  specifically  for  consumer  education.  This  pam¬ 
phlet,  which  is  attached  as  Appendix  B,  is  entitled  Antitrust 
Enforcement  and  the  Consumer  and  is  available  from  the  Divi¬ 
sion's  Consumer  Affairs  Section.  The  pamphlet  describes  the 


antitrust  laws  from  a  consumer  viewpoint,  discusses  potential 
violations  which  consumers  may  encounter,  and  tells  how  and 
where  consumers  may  contact  antitrust  enforcement  authori¬ 
ties. 

2.  Regulatory  agency  activities 

The  Division  continues  to  expand  its  efforts  to  ensure  that 
agencies  with  economic  regulatory  powers  exercise  such 
powers  consistent  with  antitrust  principles  and  sound  competi¬ 
tive  policy.  The  Division  serves  as  an  advocate  for  increased 
competition  and  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  government 
regulation  of  economic  affairs  in  regulatory  agency  proceed¬ 
ings  and  appeals. 

In  some  instances,  the  Division  is  required  by  statute  to  pro¬ 
vide  other  agencies  with  antitrust  advice,  and  in  other  in¬ 
stances  such  antitrust  advice  is  requested  by  the  regulatory 
agency.  But  in  many  instances  the  Division  offers  its  competi¬ 
tive  analysis  through  participation  in  administrative  proceed¬ 
ings  under  regulatory  statutes  as  authorize  under  Department 
of  Justice  regulations.  The  principal  areas  in  which  the  Divi¬ 
sion  argues  the  competitive  viewpoint  in  regulatory  proceedings 
are  transportation,  energy,  communications,  securities,  wd 
banking.  Additional  regulated  areas  will  be  addressed  by  the 
Division  as  it  continues  to  expand  its  regulatory  agency 
activities. 

S.  Consumer  affairs  section 

The  Antitrust  Division  has  imiiortant  and  growing  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  supervising  litigation  by  several  federal  agencies 
under  consi  ner  protection  statutes  such  as  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Vismetlc  Act,  the  Hazardous  Substances  Act,  the 
Federal  Tr^Je  CVimmission  Act,  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act, 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act,  and  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act* 
These  responsibilities  involve  advising  the  agencies,  aiding  in 
the  preparation  of  pleadings,  reviewing  proposed  cases,  and 
cooperating  with  United  States  Attorneys  in  trials  and  appeals 
of  these  matters.  The  Section  supervises  civil  seizure  actions, 
injunctive  suits  and  criminal  prosecutions  recommended  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission.  Upon  request  from  the  United  States  Attorneys  or 
the  agencies,  assistance  also  is  rendered  in  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  these  cases,  including  trial  litigation. 

The  Division’s  CJonsumer  Affairs  Section  is  responsible  for  the 
prosecution  of  civil  penalty  actions  for  violations  of  Federal 
Trade  Commission  cease  and  desist  orders  issued  under  the 
iTTC’s  trade  regulation  authority,  including  the  revision  of 
complaints  drafted  by  the  FTC,  the  conducting  of  discovery  In 
pretrial  proceedings,  and  the  filing  and  settling  of  such  cases. 

B.  THE  DIVISION’S  AWABE:NE88  OF  CONSUMER  CONCERNS  AND 
ITS  ABILITT  TO  DEAL  WITH  THEM 

As  noted  above,  many  of  the  Division’s  consumer-related 
litigation  and  law  enforcement  activities  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  direct  expression  of  consumers’  views  in  specific  cases.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Division  believes  its  enforcement  policies  and  general 
policies  with  respect  to  its  non-enforcement  activities  raise  im¬ 
portant  issues  of  consumer  protection,  and  it  seeks  to  publicize 
such  policies  through  speeches.  Interviews,  and  press  releases, 
and  thus  obtains  consumer  comments,  complaints,  and  sugges¬ 
tions.  As  the  size  of  the  Division’s  nonenforcement  activities  in¬ 
crease,  and  as  new  techniques  of  communications  become  avail¬ 
able,  the  Division  should  improve  its  ability  to  solicit  and 
evaluate  communications  of  consumers’  concerns. 


^  A  complete  list  of  these  statutes  Is  available  In  Appendix  C. 
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1.  Conmmer  correspondence  and  oonvpXaintt 

Approximately  300  items  of  mail  from  omisumers  artiye 
monthly  at  the  Antltnist  Division.  Many  of  tiieee  letters  are 
addressed  directly  to  the  Departm^it  of  Jxistice,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  are  written  to  other  government  agencies,  to  the 
White  House,  or  to  Congress,  and  are  referred  bo  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  for  handling  and  response. 

All  incoming  consumer  correspondence  is  first  recorded 
chronologically,  and  a  file  card  is  prewired  and  filed  by  the 
consumer’s  last  name.  This  file  card  lists  the  date  of  receipt. 
Department  of  Justice  file  number,  name  and  address  of  writer, 
and  a  brief  statement  of  the  letter’s  content 

Unsigned  letters  or  carbon  copies  of  letters  addressed  to 
someone  else,  where  no  specific  assistance  is  requested  of  the 
Division,  are  ordinarily  filed  without  response.  Most  of  the 
consumer  letters  this  section  receives  involve  complaints  for 
which  the  Department  has  no  jurisdiction.  In  appropriate  cases 
an  attorney  will  contact  the  company  complained  against  and 
seek  to  settle  the  dispute. 

To  determine  if  there  have  been  previous  complaints  against 
a  particular  company,  an  index  of  complaints  is  listed 
alphabetically. 

When  referring  a  letter  to  another  agency,  a  letter  is  sent 
to  the  consumer,  stating  where  the  consumer’s  letter  has  been 
sent  and  why.  A  copy  of  this  letter  is  sent  to  the  agency  and 
serves  as  a  cover  letter. 

The  Division  plans  to  add  additional  trained  consumer  spe¬ 
cialists  to  its  staff  to  ensure  more  prompt  and  effective  responses 
to  individuals.  The  Division  also  plans  to  have  the  Consumer 
Affairs  Section  assist  the  Dei>artment’s  Consumer  Affairs  Ad¬ 
visor  and  consumer  agencies  outside  the  Department 

g.  Use  of  consumer  and  other  puhlications 

The  Antitrust  Division  library  subscribes  to  many  consumer 
publications.  Currently  these  publications  are  reviewed  by  Con¬ 
sumer  Affairs  staff  attorneys  when  particular  activities  are 
under  investigation  or  are  in  litigation.  The  Division’s  Consumer 
Affairs  Section  plans  to  review  and  possibly  expand  the  list  of 
these  publications,  and  begin  a  systematic  review  procedure 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  increased  staff  awareness  of  con¬ 
sumer  group  activities  and  concerns.  Information  contained  in 
consumer  publications  is  frequently  corroborative  of  evidence 
provided  in  individual  consumer  correspondence. 

New8pai)ers  are  also  reviewed  on  a  daily  basis  by  attorneys 
within  the  various  divisions  for  notices  of  mergers,  acquisitions, 
and  other  activities  which  may  affect  antitrust  enforcement 

Finally,  the  Antitrust  Division  library  maintains  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  aijproximately  400  trade  publications.  Although  at¬ 
torneys  Involved  in  investigations  or  enforcement  actions  within 
given  Industry  areas  presently  stay  abreast  of  trade  news,  the 
Division  plans  a  systematic  review  to  provide  more  complete 
coverage  of  industry  concerns  and  activities. 

S.  Consumer  conferences 

Antitrust  Division  attorneys  and  economists  frequently  are 
Involved  as  speakers  and  participants  in  conferences  on  con¬ 
sumer-related  topics.  It  is  believed  that  the  Division’s  present 
practices  utilize  this  type  of  resources  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

C.  THE  division’s  PIANS  FOE  INCBEASINO  CONSUMES  AWABENEBS 
OF  ITS  ACTIVITIES  AND  ABILITY  TO  EVALUATE  THEM 

Speeches,  press  releases,  correspondence,  and  public  confer¬ 
ences  will  continue  to  be  the  mainstay  of  the  Division’s  efforts 
to  inform  the  public  of  its  policies  and  activities.  But  increased 
efforts  are  underway  as  part  of  the  Division’s  plan  to  improve 
this  public  information  function. 


1.  Oeneral  policy  on  publicity 

Press  releases  are  prepared  and  disseminated  from  the  Divi¬ 
sion  when  enforcement  actions  are  filed,  when  settlements  are 
proposed  and  when  regulatory  agency  filings  are  submitted. 
Speeches  and  Congressional  testimony  by  Division  officials  are 
also  released  in  their  entirety.  A  conscious  effort  is  made  to 
write  releases  in  laymen’s  language,  and  the  Division  plans  to 
place  more  emphasis  on  the  consumer  Impact  of  antitrust  en¬ 
forcement  activities. 

Additionally  the  Division  plans  to  experiment  with  a  series  of 
public  service  announceemnts  based  on  the  relationship  betweefi 
consumer  issues  and  appropriate  antitrust  remedies.  Thirty- 
second  and  sixty-second  announcements  for  radio  and  trfevlslon 
would  Increase  the  exposure  of  current  Division  activities  and 
serve  to  generate  additional  input  in  the  form  of  inquiries  and 
complaints. 

While  Division  ofiBcials  often  present  addresses  to  business 
and  professional  organizations  in  other  cities,  the  Division  will 
experiment  with  scheduling  local  television  appearances  relab* 
ing  to  the  consumer  impact  of  antitrust  enforcement.  Addition¬ 
ally,  the  Division  will  continue  its  meetings  with  local 
U.S.  Attorneys  and  state  Attorneys  General  concerning  current 
antitrust  and  consumer  statute  enforcement 

g.  Publicity  concerning  proposed  consent  judgments 

Under  the  Antitrust  Procedures  and  Penalties  Act,  which 
became  effective  in  June  of  1975,  the  Division’s  Judgments  and 
Judgment  Enforcement  Section  prepares  a  competitive  impact 
statement  designed  to  provide  summarized  information 
concerning  the  anticipated  impact  of  every  proposed  settlement 
of  an  antitrust  enforcement  lawsuit  These  statements  describe 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  proceeding,  the  practices  or 
events  giving  rise  to  the  alleged  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
the  proposal  for  a  consent  judgment,  and  the  anticipated 
effects  on  competition  of  such  relief.  The  remedies  available  to 
potential  private  plaintiffs  damaged  by  the  alleged  violation 
also  are  outlined,  as  well  as  the  procedures  available  for  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  proposal  and"  a  description  and  evalution  of  alter¬ 
natives  to  such  a  proposal. 

A  summary  of  the  terms  of  the  proposed  order,  a  summary  of 
the  competitive  impact  statement,  and  a  list  of  the  materials  and 
documents  available  for  public  examination  are  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  and  in  newspapers  of  general  circulation 
both  in  the  locality  of  the  lawsuit  and  in  Washington,  D.C. 
This  procedure  provides  an  opportunity  for  consumers  who  may 
be  affected  by  the  judgments  to  make  comments  prior  to  the 
entry  of  the  proposed  order  of  the  court.  If  the  comments  sub¬ 
mitted  disclose  facts  or  considerations  which  indicate  that  the 
proposed  order  is  inappropriate.  Improper,  or  inadequate,  the 
Division  has  the  right  to  withdraw  or  withold  its  consent. 

Since  the  initiation  of  this  statutory  procedure,  the  Section 
has  received  responses  on  approximately  one-half  of  the  state¬ 
ments  filed.  Although  the  majority  of  these  responses  are  from 
parties  who  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  lawsuit, 
there  have  been  responses  from  unlnvolved  consumers  or  con¬ 
sumer  representatives.  Some  antitrust  lawsuits,  particularly 
those  involving  basic  consumer  commodities,  generate  consid¬ 
erable  consumer  interest.  Accordingly,  the  Division  plans  to 
provide  more  information  on  such  cases  to  consumers. 

S.  Business  review  procedure 

The  Division  in  certain  circumstances  reviews  proposed  busi¬ 
ness  plans  upon  the  request  of  private  firms  and  states  its  en¬ 
forcement  Intentions.  Under  this  procedure,  known  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  review  procedure,  the  Department’s  regulations  provide 
that  the  requesting  party  submit  to  the  Division  in  writing  a 
description  of  the  proposed  conduct,  including  complete  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  its  competitive  aspects,  and  copies  of  all 
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relevant  documents  and  detailed  statements  of  any  collateral 
oral  nnderstandin^L  This  information  Is  frequently  supple¬ 
mented  by  farther  reqnests  to  the  parties  or  by  additional  in¬ 
dependent  investigation  by  Division  perstmneL  On  the  basis 
of  its  review,  the  Division  issues  a  letter  to  the  requesting 
party  which  either  states  its  present  enforcement  intention 
or  declines  to  pass  m  the  request  because  of  insufficient  infor¬ 
mation  or  other  reascms.  When  the  business  review  letter  states 
that  the  Division  does  not  presently  intend  to  bring  suit  against 
the  proposed  conduct,  the  letter  includes  the  provision  that 
the  Divisicm  reserves  the  right  to  take  action  in  the  future  if 
additional  evidence  or  subsequent  developments  warrant  such 
action. 

During  TY  1975,  the  Division  amended  the  business  review 
regulations  to  provide  that  SO  days  following  the  date  upon 
which  the  Division  takes  any  action  pursuant  to  a  business 
review  request,  the  request,  the  information  supplied  to  support 
it,  and  the  Division’s  letter  in  response  will  be  indexed  and 
placed  in  a  publicly  available  file.  The  amended  regulations 
also  provide  that  the  Division  may  exclude  information  supplied 
by  the  requesting  party  from  the  public  file  if  it  decides  that 
good  cause  has  been  shown. 

liter  amending  its  business  review  reguiations,  the  Division 
in  Fiscal  1975  made  public  29  letters  issued  between  iate  1972 
and  mid-1974.  These  letters,  as  well  as  other  letters  released 
earlier  and  all  letters  Issued  under  the  current  regulations  are 
available  for  public  Inspection  in  the  Legal  Procedure  Unit  of 
tte  Antitrust  Division.  The  public  has  been  notified  of  their 
availability.  The  Division  has  received  a  number  of  requests  for 
business  review  information,  and  the  Division  believes  that  the 
limited  expeirence  available  under  its  new  disclosure  policy 
indicates  that  the  new  policy  functions  well  as  a  public  infor¬ 
mation  technique.  Accordingly,  the  Division  plans  to  publicize 
through  the  Administration’s  regional  consumer  representation 
conferences  the  availability  of  Information  on  its  business  re¬ 
view  letters. 

A  Proposed  education  program  concerning  Federal  statutes  pro¬ 
viding  direct  protection  for  consumers 

I  The  Division  is  considering  the  preparation  and  dissemina¬ 
tion  to  consumers  of  a  listing  and  description  of  federal  statutes 
which  provide  directly  for  consumer  protection,  violations  of 
which  consumers  are  lik^y  to  readily  recognize.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gram  would  serve  to  increase  consumer  awareness  of  federally- 
protected  rights  and  generate  Investigative  leads  to  assist  ef¬ 
fective  law  enforcement.  Dissemination  of  this  information 
could  be  by  Department  publication  or  a  public  service  an¬ 
nouncement  program,  and  might  be  coordinated  with  consumer 
groups  and  publications. 

In  kind,  consumer  complaints  can  be  a  significant  enforce¬ 
ment  aid.  Examples  of  statutes  as  to  which  enforcement  could 
be  enhanced  by  notification  from  consumers  of  violations  in¬ 
clude:  the  Automobile  Information  Disclosure  Act,  which  re¬ 
quires  that  suggested  resale  price  stickers  be  affixed  to  new 
automobiles;  the  'Truth-in-Lending  statute,  which  requires 
certain  kinds  of  credit  disclosures  in  consumer  credit  trans¬ 
actions;  statutes  requiring  notice  of  opportunity  to  rescind 
when  a  security  interest  in  real  property  is  involved;  and 
laws  providing  a  prohibition  against  issuance  of  credit  cards 
without  request  or  application. 

Publications  should  include  a  clear  explanation  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  exercising  prosecutorial  discretion  and  selectivity  to 
avoid  over-burdening  court  dockets.  It  should  also  clearly  ex¬ 
plain  the  Department’s  lack  of  authority  to  sue  on  behalf  of  con¬ 
sumers  for  refund  or  restitution.  It  should  emphasize  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  private  remedies  where  Congress  has  so  provided, 
and  also  should  suggest  possible  concurrent  juristliction  of 
St.Tto  .nnd  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 


_ 

a  OTHBB  ooHScriam^naATED  pianb  or  the  nivisioa 

1.  Advoeaeg  of  consumer  Interests  before  the  Federal  Trane 
CowmUsskm 

The  Dtvfakm  plana  to  eontinae  its  efforts  to  advocate  and 
exitlain  antitrust  prlneiplea  before  regulatory  agencies.  By  re¬ 
cent  amendment  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  the 
Commission  has  bemi  given  authority,  and  a  mandate,  to  con¬ 
duct  appropriate  administrative  proceedings  leading  to  adop¬ 
tion  of  trade  regulation  rules  defining  acts  and  practices  which 
are  unfair  or  deceptive  to  consumers.  Such  rotes  will  have  the 
force  of  law;  violati<Mis  will  be  deemed  violations  of  Section  5 
of  the  Act,  and  will  be  subject  to  dvil  penalty  actions  brought 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  (or  the  Commission  if  the  De¬ 
partment  does  not  undertake  prosecution  within  47  days  of 
notice  by  the  agency).  The  Division  may  have  a  useful  role 
to  play,  consistent  with  its  consumer  protectiem  mission,  in  the 
development  of  these  rules  through  imrticipation  and  comment 
in  the  rulemaking  proceedings. 

The  Division  could  analyze  proposed  rules  for  possible  com¬ 
ment  from  three  perspectives : 

(1)  The  Division’s  experience  in  resimndlng  to  consumer 
complaints  might  suggest  useful  comments  on  ways  in 
which  consumer  interests  were  or  were  not  adequately 
protected  under  existing  federal  or  state  law. 

(2)  The  Division  might  analyze  costs  resulting  from 
proposed  regulations,  and  suggest  the  availability  of  less  re¬ 
strictive  alternatives, 

(3)  As  the  agency  bearing  responsibility  for  prosecuting 
violators  of  the  final  rule,  it  could  make  appropriate  sug¬ 
gestions  to  enhance  its  enforceability,  pointing  out  iwten- 
tial  loopholes  or  problems  of  proof  raised  by  the  proposal. 

t.  Rcsponsihility  for  consumer  representation 
The  Division  plans  to  designate  the  Chief  of  its  Consumer 
Affairs  Section  to  coordinate  the  Division’s  activities  with  the 
(Consumer  Affairs  Advisor  with  those  of  the  Department’s 
office,  and  other  entities  concerned  with  consumer  representa¬ 
tion. 

S.  The  Division's  legislative  program 
One  of  the  Division’s  most  Important  legislative  priorities  is 
the  enactment  of  amendments  to  the  Antitrust  Civil  Process 
Act  (ACPA).  This  legislation  would  significantly  improve  the 
investigatory  procedures  available  to  the  Antitrust  DlvislorL, 
and  thus  would  allow  the  Division  to  utilize  its  investigatory 
resources  more  effectively. 

The  Division  has  also  testified  in  favor  of  the  passage  of 
S.  1284,  an  omnlbtn  antitrust  bill  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  Judidary  Committee.  S.  1284,  one  title  of  which  In- 
dudes  the  ACPA  Amendments  discussed  above,  also  contains 
procedural  authority  for  pre-notification  to  the  Division  of 
mergers  and  acquisitions,  additional  FTC  enforcement  au¬ 
thority,  and  a  right  of  action  for  state  Attorneys  General  to 
seek  damages  on  behalf  of  their  citizens  for  antitrust  violations. 
The  latter  provision,  establishing  what  is  known  as  parens 
patrie  authority,  is  also  before  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Division  has  supported  the  bill  there  as  well. 

Another  legislative  effort  in  which  the  Antitrust  Division  has 
been  heavily  involved  is  the  reform  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 
This  legislation,  passed  in  the  1930s,  was  meant  to  “protect** 
small  retailers  from  the  competitive  advantage  of  larger  enter¬ 
prises  which  were  able  to  use  their  greater  bargaining  power 
to  exact  non-cost- justified  discounts  from  suppliers. 

The  Division  has  also  strongly  supported  repeal  of  the  Fair 
Trade  exemption  to  the  Sherman  Act.  Legislation  to  lessen  anti¬ 
competitive  regulatory  restraints  in  the  airline  Indtestry,  the 
trucking  and  railroad  industries,  and  financial  Institutions  Is 
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now  pending.  The  Division  is  continuing  to  examine  tliese  and 
other  areas,  such  as  insurance  and  agriculture. 

Finally,  the  Antitrust  Divi^on  has  testified  in  favor  of  the 
concept  of  a  proposed  Oonstuner  Fraud  Act  which  would  im¬ 
pose  criminal  sanctions  on  persons  who  commit  unfair  con¬ 
sumer  practices  enumerated  in  the  MIL  Legislation  of  this  typo 
would  supplement  existing  federal  and  state  consumer  protec¬ 
tion  statutes,  which  currently  do  not  effectively  prevent  these 
practices. 

V.  Rbxjommendations 

As  previously  discussed,  the  Division’s  plan  Includes  the 
following  specific  proposals:  ^ 

A-  Efforts  to  heighten  the  Division’s  awareness  of  consumer 
viewpoints. 

L  Increase  the  staff  available  to  handle  consumer  com¬ 
plaints. 

2.  Review  and  improve  the  use  of  consumer  and  trade 
publications. 

3.  Continue  participation  in  consumer  and  industry 
conferences, 

B.  ElffoTts  to  inform  consumers  of  Antitrust  Division  activi¬ 
ties. 

1.  Increase  publicity  of  actions  having  direct  effect  on 
consumers. 

2.  Publicize  the  availability  of  notices  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  proposed  consent  judgments  and  the  accompanying 
competitive  Impact  statements. 

3.  Publicize  the  availability  of  business  review  informa¬ 
tion. 

O.  Other  new  activities  which  impact  on  consumer  interests. 

1.  Eximnsion  of  the  Division’s  advocacy  of  competition 
policy  and  consumer  concerns  before  regulatory  agencies. 

2.  Designation  of  the  Chief  of  the  Constuner  Affairs 
Section  as  coordinator  with  the  Department’s  Consumer 
Affairs  Advisor  and  other  consumer  relations  entities. 

3.  Advocacy  of  appropriate  legislation  in  the  consumer 
field,  including  Improvements  in  antitrust  enforcement. 

The  Division  anticipates  that  these  recommendations  could 
be  Instituted  with  no  additional  personnel  and  resources  beyond 
the  increases  which  are  expected  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

CRIMINAL  DIVISION 
Proposed  Consumer  Representation  Plan 
I.  Statement  of  Purpose 

The  Criminal  Division  supervises  the  enforcement  of  ail  Fed¬ 
eral  criminal  laws  except  those  that  are  specifically  assigned 
to  other  divisions  of  the  Department.  Accordingly,  a  significant 
portion  of  the  Division’s  work  has  a  direct  impact  on  the  con¬ 
sumer  interest.  In  this  regard,  the  Division  works  closely  with 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  United  States  Attor¬ 
neys,  the  Postal  Inspection  Service,  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  and  other  governmental  agencies — and  with  the 
public  at  large — ^to  discharge  its  responsibility. 

II.  Primary  Operating  Units  Involved 

The  Division  is  divided  into  ten  operating  sections,  five  of 
which  have  significant  Impact  on  consumers.  These  five  sections 
are: 

The  Fraud  Section 

The  General  Crimes  Section 

The  Government  Regulation  Section 

The  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drug  Section 

The  Management  and  Labor  Section 


in.  Executivb  Summary 

^e  Olmlnal  Divteioa  Is  primarily  a  law  enforcement  (M^ani- 
aation,  supervising  the  investigation  and  proeecutitm  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Federal  criminal  laws.  The  Division  also  partici¬ 
pates  actively  in  the  development  and  Implementation  of  crime 
prevention  programs  designed  to  eliminate  or  minimize  the  im¬ 
pact  of  crime  on  the  public.  Several  of  these  crime  prevention 
programs  directly  or  indirectly  relate  to  consumers  and  their 
economic  well-being.  For  example,  the  Division,  along  with  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  has  developed  and  implemented 
a  comprehensive  national  auto-theft  prevention  program  as  well 
as  an  interagency  national  cargo-theft  prevention  program. 

The  specific  functions  of  the  primary  operating  units  of  the 
Division  whose  activities  imimct  on  the  consumer  are  set  forth 
below: 

A.  FRAUD  SECTION 

The  Fraud  Section  supervises  the  enforcement  of  a  variety 
of  fraud-related  statutes  which  include  use  of  the  mails  or  inter¬ 
state  wire  facilities  in  fraudulent  schemes,  misapplications,  and 
embezzlements  in  Federal  and  federally  insured  financial  insti¬ 
tutions,  fraud  in  bankruptcy  proceedings,  violations  of  the 
securities  laws,  and  frauds  perpetrated  against  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Fraud  Section  is  divided  into  several  operating  units 
covering  such  areas  as  program  frauds,  mall  fraud,  securities 
violations,  and  banking  and  bankruptcy  offenses.  The  program 
fraud  unit  has  been  working  closely  with  the  United  States 
Attorneys  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment  and  interested  Investigative  agencies  in  a  pri^am  to  com¬ 
bat  fraudulent  abuses  in  inner  city  housing  projects  financed 
with  Federal  funds. 

B.  THE  OENEIIAL  CRIMES  SECTION 

This  Section  sui)ervise8  the  enforcement  of  statutes  relating 
to  protection  of  Crovemment  integrity  (bribery,  graft,  conflict  of 
interest),  channels  of  interstate  commerce  (aircraft  hijacking, 
cargo  theft,  transportation  of  stolen  property,  forged  or  counter¬ 
feit  securities),  the  public  (crimes  on  Federal  lands  and  the 
high  seas,  riot,  explosive  and  weapons  control  offenses,  bank 
robbery,  kidnapping,  extortion,  interception  of  communications) 
and  legal  procedures  (obstruction  of  justice,  false  testimony, 
prison  offenses).  In  addition,  a  unit  within  the  Section  focuses 
on  the  traffic  in  stolen  and  counterfeit  securities. 

The  duties  at  the  Section  include  coordinating  prosecutions, 
on  both  policy  and  operational  levels,  with  other  departments 
and  agencies;  fostering  anticrime  measures  through  coordina¬ 
tion  with  Federal,  State,  and  private  agencies  and  Institutions ; 
and  reviewing  and  recommending  proposed  legislation.  When 
possible,  either  on  request  or  as  otherwise  deemed  appropriate, 
attorneys  of  the  Section  directly  participate  In  field  operations, 
presenting  cases  to  Federal  grand  juries,  argruing  preliminary 
motions,  appearing  at  trial  in  selected  prosecutions,  and  briefing 
and  arguing  appeals. 

C.  GOVERNMENT  REGULATIONS  SECTION 

The  Government  Regulations  Section  supervises  litigation  to 
enforce  criminal  and  civil  sanctions  of  a  wide  variety  of  statutes 
providing  for  the  regulation  of  private  activity  by  Federal  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies.  These  include  statutes  for  protection 
of  consumers;  regulation  of  all  modes  of  transportation;  regu¬ 
lation  of  communications ;  and  protection  of  miners,  long^ore- 
men,  and  other  workers.  The  Section  also  supervises  criminal 
and  civil  litigation  under  the  obscenity  laws ;  criminal  and  dvll 
sanctions  of  the  customs  laws ;  and  the  enforcement  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  criminal  satutes  affecting  consumers. 
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Tlie  Section  sui>ervise3  criminal  and  civil  actions  to  enforce 
a  wide  variety  of  regulatory  statutes  administered  by  tbe 
1  >epartment  of  Agriculture,  including  the  Agriculture  Marketing 
.\greeuient  Act,  the  Animal  Quarantine  and  Laboratory  Animal 
Welfare  Acts,  the  Federal  Seed  Act,  the  Grain  Standards  Act, 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act,  the  Wholesome  Poultry  Products 
Act,  the  Egg  Products  Inspection  Act,  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards  Act,  the  Plant  Quarantine  Act,  the  Twenty-Eight  House 
I^aw,  and  the  Warehouse  Act. 

D.  KARCOTICS  SECTION 

Tliis  Section  is  resiionsible  for  criminal  litigation  arising  out 
of  Federal  laws  pertaining  to  narcotics  and  other  dangerous 
drugs.  It  is  also  re.sponsible  for  all  litigation  arising  out  of  the 
regulatory  functions  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 

E.  MANAGEMENT  AND  LABOR  SECTION 

Federal  criminal  statutes  relating  to  employee-employer  re¬ 
lationships,  private  pension  funds,  and  the  internal  operations 
of  labor  unions  clearly  have  a  direct  impact  on  consumer  affairs. 
These  statutes  are  sujiervised  by  the  Management  and  Labor 
Section.  Primary  statutes  within  the  Section’s  jurisdiction  are 
those  prohibiting  interference  with  Interstate  commerce  by 
extortion,  embezzlement  of  a  union’s  assets  by  an  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  union,  improper  payments  by  employers  to  union 
officials,  embezzlement  of  the  assets  by  an  officer  of  employee 
funds,  and  tbe  payment  of  kickbacks  to  influence  the  acts  of 
trustees  or  agents  of  pension  and  welfare  funds. 

The  Section  also  is  responsible  for  supervision  of  prosecutions 
for  violation  of  the  explosive  statutes  whenever  explosives  are 
used  In  connection  with  a  labor  dispute,  for  violations  of  the 
reporting  requirements  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan  Dis¬ 
closure  Act,  and  for  violations  of  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act. 

IV.  Proposed  Plan 

Since  the  Criminal  Division,  particularly  In  the  area  of  the 
enforcement  of  consumer  laws,  basically  depends  on  the  enforce¬ 
ment  policies  of  the  various  Federal  agencies  having  inrimary 
Investigative  and  enforcement  responsibilities  (such  as  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture),  “consumer”  input  into  the  Criminal 
Division’s  enforcement  efforts  is  determined  largely  by  the  in¬ 
vestigative  and  enforcement  efforts  of  the  primary  level  agency. 
Notifleation  by  consumers  of  possible  violations  of  laws  to  the 
primary,  non-Criminal  Division  level,  can  greatly  assist  the 
Criminal  Division’s  enforcement  efforts. 

The  Division  recognizes,  however,  that  there  is  a  possibility 
of  enhancing  the  “output”  of  information  flowing  to  consumers 
concerning  its  activities.  Efforts  to  Increase  this  “output”  flow 
must  of  course  be  consistent  with  the  ethical  and  legal  proscrip¬ 
tions  imposed  on  law  enforcement  agencies  with  regard  to  the 
dissemination  of  information  about  investigations  and  prosecu¬ 
tions. 

The  Division  is  currently  participating,  along  with  other  agen¬ 
cies,  in  programs  designed  to  stimulate  community  involvement 
and  participation  in  crime  prevention  programs.  These  programs 
include : 

A.  interagency  committeic  on  auto-theet  PRE\’ENT10N 

The  Interagency  Committee  on  Auto-Theft  Prevention  con¬ 
sists  of  Federal  agencies  which  have  cognizance  over  certain 
aspects  of  the  auto-theft  problem.  This  committee’s  objective 
is  to  reduce  auto  theft  by  bringing  about  the  Improvement  of 
automobile  security  systems  and  by  making  it  more  difficult  to 
fence  stolen  automobiles  in  the  marketplace.  In  achieving  its 


objective  of  reiluciug  auto  theft,  this  committee  has  be^  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  automobile  manufacturing  industry,  the  insurance 
Industry,  the  rental  industry,  local  law  enforcement  authorities, 
and  consumer  agencies.  If  the  committee  attains  its  objective 
of  reducing  auto  theft  by  50  percent  within  five  years,  a  sig¬ 
nificant  savings  will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  the  form 
of  reduced  Insurance  premiums  and  auto  locking  systems  which 
provide  greater  protection  to  tlie  consumer's  property. 

B.  INTERAGENCY  COMMITTEE  ON  CARGO  SECURITY 

Tlie  Interagency  Committee  on  Cargo  Security  consi.sts  of 
Federal  agencies  which  have  primary  cognizance  over  areas 
affecting  the  nation's  transportation  system  and  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  crimes  involving  cargo  in  transit.  At  the  national  level, 
this  committee  works  closely  with  leaders  of  the  private  sector 
in  the  initiation  of  preventive  measures  which  will  effectively 
curb  cargo  thefts.  Also,  government  representatives — state  and 
Federal — work  together  in  15  major  cities  with  local  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  transportation  industry  for  the  purpose  of  prevent¬ 
ing  cargo  theft  and  increasing  law  enforcement  efforts  where 
needed. 

s 

C.  I'EUEKAL-STATE  LAW  ENEORCEMENT  COMMITTEE 

The  Criminal  Division  has  taken  an  active  role  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  (ff  Federal-State  Law  Enforcement  Committees.  These  com¬ 
mittees,  now  actively  operating  in  27  states,  were  formed  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Criminal  Division  to  improve  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  the  various  law  enforcement  agencies  and  concerned  pri¬ 
vate  and  commercial  groups  in  the  effort  to  reduce  the  impact 
of  crime  in  our  society.  One  of  the  primary  goals  of  the  oommlt- 
tees.  is  to  insure  that  federal  investigators  and  prosecutors  are 
not  working  at  cross  purposes  with  their  state  and  local  counter¬ 
parts.  However,  the  committees  are  also  vitally  interested  in 
establi^ing  effective  two-way  communication  with  the  various 
private  and  commercial  groups  that  are  b^ng  victimiBed  by 
crime.  Accordingly,  the  United  States  Attorneys  who  chair  these 
committees  regularly  Invite  participation  by  representatives  of 
affected  groups  in  the  private  sector. 

D.  FEDERAL  AD\TSORY  COMMITTEE  ON  FALSE  IDENTIFICATION 

The  Criminal  Division  is  also  actively  involved  in  the  work 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  on  False  Identification.  This 
committee,  which  consists  of  representatives  from  the  private, 
commercial,  and  governmental  sectors,  is  studying  the  scope  of 
the  criminal  use  of  false  identification  and  will  be  making  recom¬ 
mendations  to  counter  such  use  in  June  of  1976.  False  identifica¬ 
tion  frauds  result  In  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  losses  to  con¬ 
sumers  in  such  areas  as  the  passing  of  bogus  checks  and  credit 
cards ;  the  taking  of  scare  jobs  by  ill^al  aliens ;  the  obtaining 
of  food  stamps  and  other  government  benefits  under  false  pre¬ 
tenses;  the  fencing  of  lost,  stolen,  or  spurious  securities  and 
other  commercial  paper;  and  many  other  crimes. 

Within  the  framework  of  these  committees,  consideration  will 
be  given  to  establishing  mechanisms  for  greater  consumer  input 
and  output.  This  may  take  the  form  of  consumer  presentations 
at  committee  meetings  and  the  establishment  of  formal  liaison 
with  relevant  interested  groups. 

The  Division  in  the  past  has  publicized  the  objectives  of  its 
crime  prevention  efforts  in  various  trade  publications  and  news¬ 
papers.  Consideration  is  being  given  to  an  expansion  of  this 
effort  to  provide  more  flow  of  information  to  consumers  regard¬ 
ing  crime  prevention. 

The  Diidsion  has  been  expanding  its  consumer-oriented  en¬ 
forcement  efforts  particularly  with  respect  to  sophisticated  and 
widespread  fraudulent  schemes.  Fraudulent  financial  institu- 
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tlons,  mutual  funds,  and  land  schemes  victimize  broad  segments 
of  the  consuming  public.  Enhanced  efforts  have  included  addi¬ 
tional  staff  allocated  to  the  Fraud  Section  to  focus  on  consumer- 
related  offenses. 

Finally,  the  Criminal  Division,  in  the  context  of  the  proposed 
Federal  Criminal  Code,  S.  1  and  H.R.  3907,  (94th  CJong.,  let 
Sess.)  has  suggested  a  number  of  legislative  changes  aimed  at 
further  protecting  consumers.  Among  other  things,  the  proposed 
code  includes  a  careful  delineation  of  the  criminal  responsibility 
of  an  organization  for  the  conduct  of  its  agents  as  well  as  a  clear 
statement  on  criminal  liability  of  an  agent  for  acts  of  an  orga¬ 
nization;  an  injunctive  relief  provision  to  halt  fraudulent  ac¬ 
tivities  when  they  are  discovered ;  a  provision  to  make  illegal  the 
pyramid  sales  scheme ;  clarified  and  appropriately-graded  penal¬ 
ties  for  large-scale  theft,  embezzlement,  and  fraud  offenses; 
expanded  and  clarified  offenses  for  commercial  bribery  and  , 
labor  bribery ;  new  offenses  to  help  reduce  the  trafllcking  in 
forged,  counterfeit,  or  stolen  securities ;  and  a  reckless  endanger-  ‘ 
ment  offense  graded  as  a  felony  to  reach  those  violations  of ' 
federal  regulatory  law  that  may  endanger  human  life.  In  order 
to  facilitate  restitution  by  aggrieved  parties,  the  proposed  code 
contains  a  requirement  that  an  individual  found  guilty  of  an 
offense  Involving  deceptive  practices  or  an  organization  found 
guilty  of  any  offense  may  be  required  to  give  notice  of  the  con¬ 
viction  to  the  persons  affected  by  the  offense.  In  addition,  the 
code  includes  a  general  tenfold  Increase  in  corporate  and  indi¬ 
vidual  fine  limits — as  well  as  a  potential  maximum  fine  of  double 
the  gain  realized  or  the  loss  caused  by  any  criminal  activity — 
in  order  to  deter  willful  violation  of  the  existing  regulatory 
statutes  by  raising  the  penalty  level  so  that  the  fines  available 
will  not  be  viewed  simply  as  a  minor  cost  of  doing  business. 

V.  Recommendations 

A.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  developing  additional 
mechanisms  for  consumer  input  and  output  in  crime  prevention 
programs. 

B.  Methods  will  be  explored  for  fuller  utilization  of  the  mass 
media  potential  in  relation  to  the  Division’s  crime  prevention 
programs  as  one  means  of  providing  a  flow  of  relevant  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  consumer. 

C.  A  continued  enforcement  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  those 
fraud  schemes  which  impact  on  consiuuers. 

UNITED  STATES  ATTORNEYS’  OFFICES 
Proposed  Consumer  Reiiresentation  Plan 

I.  Statement  of  Puupose 

Because  of  the  diversity  among  United  States  Attorneys’ 
oflices — in  size,  population  density  of  the  district  they  serve, 
geographical  location,  and  enforcement  problems  encountered — 
it  is  impossible  to  design  a  single  consumer  representation  plan 
covering  all  such  ofiSces.  United  States  Attorneys  have,  how¬ 
ever,  moved  aggressively  and  innovatively  in  responding  to 
consumer  problems  in  their  districts.  Set  forth  below  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  one  such  innovative  approach  is  a  plan  based  on 
an  actual  operating  United  States  Attorney’s  Consumer  Pro¬ 
tection  Division.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  this  plan  is  not 
necessarily  transferrable  in  whole  or  in  part  to  other  districts. 
It  is  presented  for  illustrative  purpo.ses  only  as  an  example  of 
Department  actions  directly  impacting  on  the  consumer  and  his 
problems. 

II.  Pbimaby  Operating  Units  Involved 

The  United  States  Attorneys  are  the  chief  law  enforcement 
representatives  of  the  Attorney  General  within  the  ninety-four 


judicial  districts. covering  the  United  States  and  its  possessions. 
They  are  the  field  units  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  range 
in  size  from  one  or  two  attorneys  to  over  150  attorneys.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  they  are  the  Department’s  eyes  and  ears,  as  well 
as  its  enforcement  arm,  throughout  the  country,  and  therefore 
they  are  a  principal  point  of  contact  for  the  Department  with 
consumers  and  the  general  public. 

Many  United  States  Attorneys’  offices  have  specialists  as¬ 
signed  to  consumer  protection  matters  and  some  of  the  larger 
offices  have  established  special  divisions  to  deal  with  cases 
falling  within  the  area.  For  example,  in  the  District  of  New 
Jersey,  eight  Assistant  United  States  Attorneys  work  full  time 
on  consumer  protection  and  fraud  matters. 

III.  Execijti\’e  Summary 

The  United  States  Attorneys’  offices  are  the  main  point  of 
contact  on  the  local  level  for  the  Department  In  dealing  with 
consumer  problems.  This  proposal  outlines  a  model  based  on  an 
operational  plan  for  a  possible  consumer  component  within  a 
United  States  Attorney’s  office.  The  model  projects  use  of  the 
following  elements :  consumer  protection  designees ;  contact  with 
the  public;  liaison  with  other  consumer  groups;  enforcement 
efforts;  coordination  with  investigative  and  regulatory  agen¬ 
cies;  coordination  among  United  States  Attorneys’  offices;  and 
public  information. 

IV.  Proposed  Model  Plan 

A.  consumer  protection  desiqnee 

The  United  States  Attorney  should  designate  an  Assistant 
United  States  Attorney  to  be  responsible  for  all  consumer  pro¬ 
tection  matters.  In  smaller  offices,  this  function  may  require 
only  the  part-time  service  of  one  attorney.  In  the  larger  offices, 
several  Assistant  United  States  Attorneys  may  be  assigned  to 
work  full  time  on  such  matters.  The  individual  chosen  for  this 
as.signment  should  have  an  overview  of  all  consumer-related 
matters  within  the  office.  He  should  be  responsible  for  review¬ 
ing  all  consumer-oriented  complaints  and  evaluating  them  for 
patterns  of  misconduct  requiring  enforcement  action.  Further¬ 
more,  he  should  work  with  the  federal  investigative  agencies  and 
other  governmental  and  private  groups  having  an  interest  in 
the  consumer  area  to  develoi>  effective  enforcement  and  i»re- 
vention  programs. 

B.  CONTACT  WITU  TUE  PUBLIC 

It  is  essential  that  the  public  be  encouraged  to  contact  United 
States  Attorneys’  offices  with  consumer  complaints.  While  it  is 
recognized  that  many  consumer  complaints  will  not  be  amen¬ 
able  to  action  by  a  United  States  Attorney’s  Office.  Only 
through  the  contact  with  the  public  can  a  United  States  At¬ 
torney’s  Office  keep  abreast  of  consumer  problems  and  detect 
patterns  of  consumer  fraud  or  other  consumer-related  violations. 
Distribution  of  the  Consumer  Protection  Designee’s  telephone 
number  and  address  among  various  consumer  agencies  and,  if 
appropriate,  through  the  media  should  be  considereil. 

Once  a  complaint  is  received  it  should  be  evaluated  for  en¬ 
forcement  potential,  federal  distribution,  and  potential  for  fed¬ 
eral  intervention.  Where  warranted,  the  complaint  sliould  be 
referred  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  or  other  appro¬ 
priate  federal  investigative  agency  for  investigation.  If  federal 
action  is  not  indicated,  the  consumer  should  be  referred  to 
another  source  that  can  be  of  assistance  to  him  and  promptly 
advised  of  the  disposition  of  his  compliant  by  the  United  States 
Attorney’s  Office. 
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C.  LIAISON  WITH  OTHER  CONStTMEE  QROT7P9 

The  consumer  protection  designee  should  establish  liaison 
with  governmental  consumer  agencies  and  consumer  groups  In 
tlie  community.  These  community  groups  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  limits  of  federal  jurisdiction  so  that  referrals  are 
limited  to  cases  in  which  United  States  Attorney  action  is 
likely.  Liaison  with  these  consumer  groups  can  also  lead  to 
coordinated  projects  and  the  acquisition  of  information  about 
significant  developments  in  the  consumer  field  in  the  district 
Consistent  with  this  planning  objective,  the  consumer  pro¬ 
tection  designee  should  belong  to  the  Federal  Executive  Board  ' 
(FEB)  Community  Consumer  Council,  if  one  has  been  estab- 
lisbed  in  his  District.  These  councils  were  established  by  the 
FEB  with  tlie  goal  of  providing  federal  coordination  for  federal, 
state,  local,  and  private  consumer  efforts  within  the  Districts. 

D.  ENFORCEMENT  CTTORTS 

I'hiforcement  efforts  should  encompass  botli  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tion  and  civil  litigation.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  local 
consumer  problem  areas  and  other  specific  programs  devised  for 
combatting  those  problems.  Establishment  of  enforcement  prior¬ 
ities  is  one  mechanism  for  focusing  resources  on  particular  con¬ 
sumer  problem  areas.  United  States  Attorneys’  oflBces  have  in 
the  past  made  Imaginative  use  of  the  mail  fraud,  wire  fraud, 
and  interstate  transportation  of  stolen  property  statutes  to 
combat  consumer  frauds.  It  is  envisioned  that  enforcement  ef¬ 
forts  can  Include  the  following  types  of  eases : 

1.  Frauds  against  the  public 

These  include  various  categories  of  cases  which  impact 
directly  upon  the  consuming  public.  Representatives  of  such 
cases  are : 

a.  mall  order  frauds,  including:  (1)  failure  to  provide 
product;  (2)  falsely  advertised  product;  and  (3)  chain- 
type  income  earning  opportunity  schemes ; 

b.  franchise  and  distributorship  frauds ; 

c.  pyramid  sales  frauds ; 

d.  land  sales  frauds ;  . .  ^ 

e.  securities  and  investment  frauds ; 

f.  fake  charity  frauds ; 

g.  “bust-ouf’schemes ; 

h.  “PonRl”  schemes ; 

1.  advance  fee  swindles ; 

j.  bait  and  switch  advertising ; 

k.  home  improvement  swindles ; 

l.  confidence  swindles ; 

m.  fraudulent  contests ; 

n.  estates  and  missing  heirs  scliemes ; 

o.  matrimonial  frauds ; 

p.  membership  frauds ; 

q.  school  frauds ; 

r.  travel  frauds. 

9.  Frauds  against  the  business  community 

These  include  frauds  Involving  the  same  legal  concepts  as 
frauds  against  the  public  but  which  have  as  their  primary 
victims  business  establishments.  To  the  extent  that  such  busi¬ 
ness  establishments  are  themselves  consumers,  there  is  consumer 
fraud.  However,  more  importantly,  the  cost  of  these  frauds  is 
usually  passed  along  to  the  public  and  often,  as  in  the  case  of 
credit  card  frauds,  there  is  a  direct  impact  on  the  consumer 
as  well.  Examples  include : 

a.  credit  card  frauds ; 

b.  failure  to  pay  for  merchandise ; 

c.  insurance  company  frauds; 


d.  false  billing  frauds ; 

e.  fraudulent  directories ; 

f.  coupon  redemption  schemes. 

S.  Regulatory  violations  and  offenses 

Many  regulatory  violations  and  offenses  also  impact  directly 
-on  the  consumer.  Cases  may  arise  under  various  provisions 
including : 

a.  Department  of  Transportation  Ultrahazardous  Sub¬ 
stances  Act; 

b.  Department  of  Transportation  Motor  Carriers  Safety 
Act; 

c.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Act ; 

d.  Department  of  Agriculture  Acts  relating  to  food 
stamps,  meat  inspection,  transportation  and  vaccination  of 
animals ; 

e.  Odometer  tampering  violations ; 

f.  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  violations ; 

g.  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  violations ; 

h.  Consumer  Credit  Act  violations ; 

i.  Food  and  Drug  Act  violations  relating  to  the  con¬ 
tamination,  adulteration,  and  mislabeling  of  food,  drugs 
and  cosmetics ; 

j.  Violations  relating  to  metlical  laboratory  procedures. 

}.  Frauds  against  the  Oovemment 

These  situations  again  do  not  impact  directly  on  the  con¬ 
sumer.  However,  there  are  a  number  of  governmental  programs 
in  which  frauds  perpetrated  against  the  program  would  have 
a  definite  impact  on  segments  of  the  consuming  public.  Examples 
include : 

a.  Frauds  relating  to  the  Federal  Housing  Authority 
mortgage  insurance  program  in  which  the  low  and  moderate 
income  homeowners  are  subject  to  a  possible  loss  of  their 
homes  as  a  result  of  fraudulent  submissions  by  brokers  and 
mortgage  companies. 

b.  Frauds  relating  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare’s  medicare  and  medicaid  programs  in 
which  patients  and  nursing  home  residents  may  suffer  a 
cut-off  of  services  because  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
physicians  or  nursing  home  operators. 

5.  Restitution  and  injunctive  efforts 
While  there  is  presently  no  specific  statute  authorizing  United 
StatM  Attorneys’  offices  to  sue  on  hehalf  of  a  consumer  or  class 
of  consumers  to  recover  monies  lost  due  to  another’s  violation 
of  federal  law,  where  appropriate  United  States  Attorneys’  of¬ 
fices,  can  assist  in  securing  restitution  for  victims  through  plea 
negotiations,  allocution  at  sentencing,  referral  to  state  and  local 
consumer  agencies  with  powers  to  require  restitution.  While 
there  is  no  specific  statute  authorizing  injunction  action  to 
prohibit  further  violations  of  federal  law,  where  appropriate. 
United  States  Attorneys’  offices  can  proceed  with  the  injunctive 
process  in  consumer-related  cases  where  specific  statutory  axi- 
thorlzatlon  j>ermits  (such  as  in  FDA  and  posl.al  matters)  or 
where  supportable  by  controlling  case  law. 

E.  COORDINATION  WITH  INVESTIGATIVE  AND  EKGUI.ATORY  AGENCIES 

The  previous  elements  of  this  plan  emphasize  the  need  for 
coordination  with  a  larger  number  of  investigative  and  regula¬ 
tory  agencies.  With  regard  to  many  consumer  problems  there 
will  be  overlapping  jurisdiction  and  responsibility  among  the 
agencies.  'The  United  States  Attorney’s  office  within  the  districts 
is  in  a  unique  position  to  coordinate  all  agencies  thereby  en- 
'  abling  the  federal  government  to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of 
these  resources. 
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T.  COORDINATION  AMONG  X7.S.  ATTOBNETS*  <»TTCES 

The  development  of  consumer  protection  designees  within  the 
United  States  Attorneys’  offices  can  facilitate  an  exchange  of 
information  as  well  as  cooperative  case  efforts  among  the  offices. 
Many  of  the  consumer  problems  handled  on  a  federal  level,  par¬ 
ticularly  large  scale  frauds,  overlap  district  boundaries  and 
require  coordination.  Development  of  consumer  specialists  within 
each  office  will  make  this  coordination  easier  and  more  effective. 
The  Department  has  already  taken  steps  in  this  area  and,  in 
1974,  held  its  first  Consumer  Protection  Conference  for  United 
States  Attorneys’  offices.  This  exploratory  conference  resulted 
in  a  valuable  exchange  of  information  and  the  establishment  of 
coojierative  links  on  consumer  matters  among  many  of  the  office® 
represented. 

G.  PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

Hecaase  of  the  ethical  and  legal  limitations  on  disclosures  by 
any  prosecutor’s  office,  information  output  to  consumers  from 
United  States  Attorneys  is  necessarily  limited.  However,  the 
media  Impact  of  indictments,  convictions,  and  federal  civil 
actions  in  the  consumer  area  has  been  substantial  in  the  past  and 
can  be  expected  to  continue.  Moreover,  in  speaking  engagements, 
U.S.  Attorneys  are  subject  to  certain  limitations  in  describing 
consumer-related  litigation  due  to  iwtential  prejudice. 

V.  Recommendations 

A.  Designate  Assistant  United  States  Attorneys  with  con¬ 
sumer  protection  responsibility  in  each  United  States  Attorney's 
office. 

B.  Encourage  the  filing  of  consumer  complaints  vrith  United 
States  Attorneys’  offices  by  members  of  the  publia 

C.  Establish  liaison  between  United  States  Attorneys’  offices 
and  other  governmental  and  private  agencies  active  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  protection  field. 

D.  Increase  both  civil  and  criminal  enforcement  efforts  in 
cases  involving  consumer  related  frauds  against  the  pubUc, 
frauds  against  the  business  community,  regulatory  violations 
and  offenses,  and  frauds  against  the  government. 

E.  Coordinate  consumer  enforcement  projects  with  investiga¬ 
tive  and  regulatory  agencies. 

F.  Improve,  through  conferences  and  Information  exchanges, 
coordination  of  consumer  efforts  among  United  States  Attorneys’ 
offices. 

G.  Provide  the  public  with  information  about  consumer  related 
civil  litigation  and  criminal  prosecutions  undertaken  by  United 
States  Attorneys’  offices. 

DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

'  Proposed  Consumer  Representation  Plan 

i.  Statement  of  Purpose 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  (DEA) 
is  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  United  States  consumer 
by  enforcing  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  of  1970  (CSA-1970) 
which  provides  authority  to  control  and  regulate  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs;  to  limit  the  availability  of  substances  con- 
trolle<l  by  the  Act;  to  protect  the  general  public  through  pro¬ 
grams  of  state,  industry,  and  professional  coordination  and 
general  consumer  information  and  education. 

DEA  is  primarily  an  enforcement  and  regulatory  agency  with 
limited  direct  contact  with  the  'citizen-consumer.  The  DEA 
Consumer  Representation  Plan  is  designed  to  improve  the 


communications  flow  from  tlu).se  groups  and  organizations  which 
are  most  directly  concerned  among  the  public,  to  elicit  informed 
opinion  on  regulatory  matters,  and  to  provide  adequate  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  functions  and  activities  of  DEA  to  registrants,  to 
their  organizations,  and  to  the  general  public. 

II.  Primary  Operating  Units  Involved 

Within  DEA  there  is  little  direct  contact  with  consumers. 
However,  DEA’s  programs  do  indirectly  impact  on  the  con¬ 
sumers.  The  consumer  related  programs  are  identified  within 
the  following  units : 

A.  OFFICE  OF  enforcement — COMPLIANCE  INVESTIGATIONS  DIVISION 

activities 

1.  Preparation  of  Federal  Register  Announcements. 

2.  Committee  of  Registrants:  Industry,  Distributors,  Pharm¬ 
acy,  and  Prescribers. 

3.  Pharmacy  Theft  Prevention  Pilot  Program. 

4.  Co-Sponsor:  Community  and  Consumer  Project  (e.g..  Medi¬ 
cine  Tips). 

5.  “Open  Door’’  Policy  in  Compliance  Investigations  Division. 

6.  Newsletters  on  Regulatory  Affairs. 

B.  office  of  public  affairs  activities 

1.  News  Releases. 

2.  Continuing  contact  with  mass  media. 

3.  Publications:  Drug  Enforcement  Magazine,  and  General 
drug  information  publications. 

4.  Response  to  Public  Inquiry. 

6.  Advisory  and  Technical  A.ssistance. 

6  Programs  for  Registrants  under  CSA-1970  in  Self- 
Regulation  (with  Enforcement). 

7.  Congressional  Liaison. 

O.  office  of  science  and  technology  AOTIVITIBS 

1.  Drug  Control  Program. 

2.  Study  of  State  Regulatory  Boards. 

3.  Drug  Abuse  Warning  Network  (DAWN). 

III.  Executive  Summary 

DEA,  as  an  enforcement  and  regulatory  agency  dealing  with 
drug  traflh^king  and  the  control  of  dangerous  drugs,  has  limited 
direct  impact  on  consumer  affairs.  Nevertheless,  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  areas  in  which  there  are  broad  indirect  infiuence,  and  di¬ 
rect  impact  on  special  sub-groups  licensed  by  DEA. 

The  three  operating  units  involved  are  the  Office  of  Public 
Affairs,  the  Compliance  Investigations  Division  in  the  Office  of 
Enforcement,  and  the  Office  af  Science  and  Technology.  'The 
major  fields  of  activity  are  in  communication  of  DEA  programs, 
functions,  and  control ;  communication  of  information  on  drugs, 
drug  abuse,  and  the  drug  problem ;  and  research  in  drug  con¬ 
trol  and  regulatory  activities. 

Specific  activities  addressed  in  the  DEJA  plan  are:  improve¬ 
ment  of  information  on  public  bearings  for  drug  control ;  at¬ 
tention  to  requests  by  the  public  and  specific  interest  groups  for 
drug-related  information  and  data ;  utilization  of  research  and 
surveys  to  improve  regulatory  control  at  both  federal  and  state 
levels ;  utilization  of  existing  special  interest  committees  of  tlie 
drug  industry,  drug  distributors,  pharmacy,  and  prescribers  for 
two-way  communication ;  continuation  and  improvement  of 
media  communication ;  inclusion  in  the  agendas  of  conferences 
the  discussion  of  consumer  issues. 

Recommended  actions  are:  coordination  of  DEA’s  Consumer 
Representation  Program  through  its  Office  of  Public  Affairs; 
opening  of  advisory  group  meetings  to  concerned  consumer  par- 
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ticipation  where  appropriate ;  improveuient  of  Federal  Register 
announcement  communication,  including'  pre-hearing  informa¬ 
tion  releases;  issuance  of  policy  guidelines  when  appropriate; 
and  issuance  of  an  impact  statement  regarding  the  importance 
of  DEA’s  activities  to,  and  their  imjwct  on,  the  public  health 
and  safety, 

IV'.  Proposed  I’pas 

The  consuming  public  is  indirectly  affected  by  most  of  DKA's 
activities.  Certain  groups  of  tlie  public  are  more  directly  in¬ 
volved.  These  groups  include  physicians,  pharmacists,  veteri¬ 
narians,  dentists,  drug  wholesalers,  and  manufacturers. 

The  public,  as  a  consumer  of  information,  is  directly  affected 
by  DEA’s  public  information  and  education  programs.  C^A- 
11)70  authorizes  the  dissemin.Htion  of  information  on  drugs,  drug 
abuse,  and  the  drug  problem. 

Obtaining  information  on  drug  control  and  drug  abuse,  and 
di.s.Hemination  of  it  to  the  luiblic,  is  accomplished  through  the 
me<-hani.sms  descril>ed  below. 

A.  INFORMATION  INPl'T  AND  OUTPUT 

Public  hcaringx. — ^Hicn  it  is  dcleriidncd  to  revise  CSA  schi'd- 
nles.  Federal  Register  iinnounceincnts  provide  for  hearings 
which  are  open  to  interestiNl  i)artios.  Notice  is  given  to  DEA's 
registrant  committees  and  registrant  organizations. 

Action. — ^DBA  will  provide  individual  notice  to  registrant  or¬ 
ganizations  through  its  Registrant  Newsletter,  and  in  addition, 
by  new  releases,  where  appropriate,  on  control  aetion.s  and  other 
Federal  Register  announcements. 

Rcqucsti  by  the  public  for  iuforumtion. — Replies  to  re<iuests 
for  information  and  publi(;ations  are  provided  through  the  puldic 
inquiry  program  of  the  Otiieo  of  Public  Affairs,  and  through 
DFiA  regional  offices.  A  nuinl»er  of  puldicatimis  are  distrilnited. 
providing  information  of  common  intere.st. 

dctioa.— -Publications  for  the  public  and  sp«*ciali7.ed  groups  in 
law  enforcement,  the  registrant  professions,  the  academic  com¬ 
munity,  and  others  will  continue  to  be  prepartsl  and  distributed 
uiNm  request.  A  review  of  si>e<afic  kinds  of  rt^quests  has  been 
carried  out,  and  an  evaluation  of  luiblications  reijuired  for 
specific  requeftts  is  bidng  made  to  assure  more  responsive  replies. 
DE.\.  film  libraries  are  maintained  to  r<q»ly  to  requests  for  gen¬ 
eral  information  on  the  drug  proldem. 

Surveys  and  research. — The  Office  of  .Science  and  Technology 
carries  on  two  activities  which  concNirn  consumers.  The  first  is 
the  Drug  Abuse  Warning  Network  (DAWN)  i»rogram,  which 
compiles  data  on  drug-relateil  overdosea  in  23  major  metro¬ 
politan  areas.  The  second  is  a  survey  and  refiort  on  the  func¬ 
tions  of  State  Regulatory  Boards,  which  is  designed  to  recom¬ 
mend  improvements  in  the  regulation  of  controlled  substances 
and  to  develop  a  Model  State  Act  for  regulatory  agencies. 

Action. — DAWN  is  now  l»eing  compili*d  in  a  more  readable 
format  to  permit  its  wide  distribution  to  drug  abuse  prevention 
and  treatment  workers,  as  well  as  to  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  segments  of  the  public.  Significant  trends  in  abuse  will  be 
rei»orted  to  the  press  and  through  DEA  [uiblications  to  registrant 
organizations. 

Uixm  completion  of  the  study  of  stale  regulatory  boards,  the 
Model  State  Act  will  be  presented  to  state  legislatures  where 
appropriate,  and  the  needs  and  problems  in  state  regulation  re¬ 
viewed.  This  project  should  have  a  broad  impact  on  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  American  public  by  Improving  state  control 
and  regulation  of  dangerous  substances. 

Registrant  committees. — ^The  Compliance  Investigations  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Office  of  Enforcement  maintains  working  commit¬ 
tee*  in  the  following  fields :  industry,  distributors,  pharmacies, 
and  prescribers. 


These  committees  provide  two-way  communication  between 
DEA  and  those  specialized  groups  interested  in  drugs  and  drug 
regulation.  They  assure  that  Federal  Register  announcement.s 
are  communicated  to  registrants;  that  the  special  concerns  of 
professions,  registrant  organizations,  and  other  interested  groups 
are  represented;  and  that  DEA’s  positions  .are  carefully  exam¬ 
ined. 

Action. — DEA  will  examine  the  structure  of  the.se  commiltees 
and  if  feasible,  seek  to  include  a  broader  reiiresentation  and 
direct  consumer  involvement,  either  through  presentation  of 
such  views  at  regular  meetings  or  through  the  establishment  of 
a  repre.sentative  committee  on  public  concerns.  The  format  will 
be  determiin-d  through  an  analysis  of  present  program  effective¬ 
ness. 

Compliance  and  self-regulation. — The  Compliance  Investiga¬ 
tions  Division,  Dffice  of  Enforcement,  is  directly  resiamsible  for 
preventing  the  divergence  of  legitimately  manufactured  con¬ 
trolled  substances.  In  this  capacity,  this  Division  establishes 
drug  production  quotas,  registers  firms  and  wholesale  distribu¬ 
tors’  of  drugs,  ensures  the  proper  labeling  of  controlled  sub¬ 
stances,  monitors  drug  inventories  and  transactions,  and  con¬ 
ducts  compliance  investigations.  The  Office  of  Public  Affairs, 
through  its  Preventive  Programs  Section,  conducts,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Compliance  Investigations  Division,  State  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  stimulate  voluntary  action  to  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic  from  diversion  of  legal  drugs  and  to  pnwent  careless  handling 
and  presiTibing  of  controlled  drugs.  The  basic  objective  is  to 
avoid  the  need  for  additional  regulation  by  increased  awareness 
of  registrants  ethical,  legal,  and  professional  responsibilities  to 
the  public. 

Action. —  Si'ven  state  conferences  are  planned  for  FT  7G,  and 
the  pr<>grani  is  continuing.  The  program  will  lie  reevaluated  to 
determine  the  ai»proprlateness  of  inclusion  of  the  consumer  view¬ 
point  during  the  proceeding.  Reports  of  these  meetings  will  be 
provided  to  the  trade  press,  and  nhere  feasible,  to  the  mass 
media  through  press  relea.ses. 

B.  WITniN-AGENCY  rECHNiqF.S 

I fi formation  tioir  improiHtnents. — T’he  following  communica¬ 
tions  techniques  can  be  utilized  to  Improve  consumer-related  in¬ 
formation  flow : 

1.  Coordination  in  the  Ofiice  of  Public  Affairs  ; 

2.  Speakers  for  drug  enforcement  and  control  reljited  matters 
to  the  public  and  concerned  organizations ; 

3.  Improved  media  communication,  through  pre.ss  relea.ses  and 
briefings  on  drug  enforcement  and  regulatory  matters ; 

4.  Federal  Register  announcements  directly  relea.swl  to  minlia 
and  registrants ; 

5.  Advis’ory  and  Working  C^unmittee  intercommunication,  via 
meeting  minutes,  opening  meetings  to  press  re;iresentatives.  and 
reporting  of  proceedings. 

V.  Recommended  .Actions 

The  following  administrative  and  procedural  actions  will  be 
explored : 

1.  Internal  and  external  coordination  through  the  Office  of 
Public  Affairs  and  an  inter-office  coordinating  committee. 

2.  Opening  of  advisory  group  meetings  to  the  media  and  con¬ 
cerned  interest  organizations  outside  the  registrant  field. 

3.  Improved  Federal  Register  announcement  procedures  and 
dissemination  of  information  on  hearings,  prehearing  announce¬ 
ments,  and  releases  explaining  and  clarifying  technical  language, 

4.  Issuance  of  guidelines  to  DBA  regional  offices  regarding  the 
need  for  coordination  of  Information  on  consumer-related  issues. 

5.  An  impact  statement  to  be  released  and  disseminated  on  the 
relationships  of  drug  regulation,  control,  and  enforcement  in- 
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dicating  DEA’s  role  in  tbe  protection  of  the  public’s  health  and 

safety. 

FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION 
Proposed  Consumer  Representation  Plan 

I.  Statement  of  Pukpose 

The  FBI  impacts  on  consumer  representation  through  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  criminal  violations  and  civil  matters  assigned  to 
It  by  Congress,  and  through  the  provision  of  a  wide  range  of  ser¬ 
vice  functions  to  private  citizens,  business  entities,  and  other 
Federal,  state  and  local  agencies. 

The  purpose  of  the  FBI  Consumer  Representation  Plan  is  to 
support  the  objective  of  sustained  high  quality  performance. 
This  is  being  accomplished  in  part  through  continued  solicitation 
from  the  consumers  of  the  FBI’s  services  and  from  consumer 
representative  groups  and  individuals. 

II.  Prim  ART  Operating  Units  Involved 

Of  the  three  broad  elements  mentioned  above,  those  dealing 
most  directly  with  consumers  are  criminal  investigations  and 
■ervlce  functions,  such  as  identification  data,  laboratory  exami¬ 
nations,  training  facilities,  computer  services  and  the  like,  which 
are  generally  available  to  duly  constituted  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

III.  Execittive  Summary 

The  FBI  deals  both  directly  and  indirectly  with  consumers, 
affecting  this  class  through  a  wide  range  of  personal  contacts, 
edncatlMial  progranu,  and  investigative  operations. 

The  purpose  of  the  FBI  Consumer  Representation  Plan  is  to 
support  the  objective  of  sustained  high  quality  performance 
throng  solidtation  of  Information  from  consumers  and  con- 
Bomer  representative  groups. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  emphasis  will  be  continued  In  the 
future  with  tbe  Inspection  Division  and  the  OfiBce  of  Planning^ 
and  Eb^aluation  analyzing  operations  to  ensiwe  that  consumer  in¬ 
terests  receive  full  attention. 

IV.  Protosed  Plan 

A.  POLICY  ADVISORY  AND  PROGRAM  PLANNING 

The  FBI  has  a  headquarters  division,  the  OflSce  of  Planning 
and  Evaluation,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  the  planning  for 
and  evaluation  of  operations  for  the  entire  organization.  Policy 
guidance  is  received  from  the  Department  of  Justice  and  Con¬ 
gress.  The  Bureau  also  receives  input  from  consumer  advisory 
boards  and  groups  in  such  areas  of  its  operations  as  the  forensic 
laboratory,  management  and  statistical  data  assistance,  iden¬ 
tification  matters,  and.  general  law  enforcement  training  pro¬ 
grams.  Continued  liaison  is  anticipated  with  these  existing  con- 
sumer-relaetd  organizations  and  the  Bureau  remains  alert  for 
new  opportunities  to  receive  consumer  input. 

B.  evaluation 

The  FBI’s  operations  are  internally  reviewed  by  both  its  Ofilce 
of  Planning  and  Evaluation  and  its  Inspection  Division.  Over 
the  wears  the  FBI  has  maintained  a  policy  of  making  itself  com¬ 
pletely  available  to  the  general  public.  All  allegations  reported  to 
the  Bureau  by  the  public  receive  appropriate  attention.  The  in¬ 
dividual  United  States  Attorney's  ofiSces  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  and  Departmental  attorneys  are  consumers  of  the  Bureau's 
services  and  are  in  particularly  advantageous  positions  to  fur¬ 
nish  meaningful  constructive  criticism.  The  advisory  groups 
mentioned  previously,  in  addition  to  furnishing  valuable  input 


at  ihe  initiation  of  certain  Bureau  services,  also  carry  out  on¬ 
going  evaluation  functions. 

c.  data  transmission 

'llic  FBI  has  always  maintained  and  encouraged  open  and 
two-way  communication  with  the  elements  it  serves.  Consumer 
data  is  acquired  in  part  through  the  following  sources: 

1.  General  public 

The  Bureau  operates  59  field  oflSces  strategically  located 
throughout  the  continental  United  States,  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  These  offices  are  manned  and  available  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  All  complaints  and  other 
data  received  from  public  contacts  are  subjected  to  some  form  of 
positive  action. 

2.  United  States  Attorneys  and  departmental  attorneys 

The  United  States  Attorneys’  offices  and  Departmental  attor¬ 
neys  utilize  the  FBI’s  services  to  a.ssist  in  the  adjudication  of 
criminal  and  civil  matters  within  the  Bureau’s  jurisdiction.  Con¬ 
tinued  contact  with  the  United  States  Attorneys,  their  Assist¬ 
ants,  and  Departmental  attorneys  in  work  situations,  as  well  as 
in  organized  conferences,  has  produced  data  which  led  to  im¬ 
proved  investigations  and  reporting  techniques. 

5.  American  Society  of  Crime  laboratory  directors 

The  American  Society  of  Crime  Laboratory  Directors  is  an 
association  of  senior  officials  of  state,  local,  and  Federal  crime 
laboratories  throughout  the  United  States.  Representatives  of 
the  FBI  Laboratory  participate  in  regularly  conducted  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Crime  Laboratory  Directors  seminars.  This  group 
has  been  Instrumental  in  effecting  some  change  in  FBI  Lab¬ 
oratory  policy  since  its  formation  in  1974.  Representatives  and 
officials  of  the  FBI  Laboratory  have  performed  a  vital  role  In 
the  organization  of  the  American  Society  of  Crime  Laboratory 
Directors. 

4.  NOIC  policy  advisory  board 

This  Board  consists  of  20  representatives  elected  by  tbe  users 
of  the  National  Crime  Information  Center  (NCIC),  plus  six  in¬ 
dividuals  appointed  by  the  Director  of  the  FBI.  The  six  ap¬ 
pointed  members  represent  the  correctional  agencies,  the  prose¬ 
cutors,  and  the  judiciary.  The  Board  meets  periodically  with  the 
objective  of  ensuring  that  maximum  efficiency  is  gained  from 
NCIC  operations. 

5.  VCR  committee  on  uniform  crime  records.  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chiefs  of  Police 

Not  only  did  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
cooperate  in  the  implementation  of  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports 
(UCR)  program,  but,  through  its  UCR  Committee  on  Uniform 
Crime  Records,  it  continues  to  perform  a  policy  and  program 
advisory  function. 

6.  Field  training  coordinators 

Each  of  the  FBI’s  field  offices  has  a  Special  Agent  w’ho  serves 
as  a  Field  Training  Coordinator  for  his  division.  Each  coordi¬ 
nator  maintains  continuous  liaison  with  training  officers  and 
other  pertinent  officials  of  the  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  each  field  division.  Through  this  liaison,  each  coordi¬ 
nator  ascertains  areas  in  which  the  FBI  may  be  of  assistance 
with  its  training  services.  This  provides  feedback  evaluation  of 
Bureau-conducted  training  sessions  and  FBI  Instructors,  as  well 
as  constructive  criticism  in  areas  of  the  Bureau’s  general  opera¬ 
tions,  resulting  in  continuous  updating  and  expansion  of  the 
FBI’s  services  to  law  enforcement  agencies. 
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7.  FBI  training  facility — Quantico,  Va. 

The  FBI  National  Academy  is  an  eleven-week  training  course 
for  local  and  state  law  enforcement  oflBclals  conducted  at  the 
Bureau’s  training  facility  at  Quantico.  It  Is  offered  four  times 
a  year  and  is  accredited  by  the  University  of  Virginia.  OflBcers 
attending  this  and  other  shorter  training  programs  are  a  val¬ 
uable  source  of  input  affecting  the  FBI’s  operations  and,  par¬ 
ticularly,  its  training  assistance  programs. 

S.  Ciiiil  rights  matters 

Clo.se  liaison  is  maintained  with  the  United  States  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Civil  Rights  which,  on  a  continuing  basis,  contacts  con¬ 
sumers  and  consumer  groups  regarding  their  problems  in  such 
fields  as  civil  rights  generally  and  discrimination  in  housing  and 
employment.  The  Commission  regularly  analyzes  FBI  cases  in 
accordance  with  the  law  and  with  Department  of  Justice  policies 
and  procedures.  The  FBI  also  receives  input  on  civil  rights 
matters  from  individuals  and  groups. 

9.  Miscellaneous  liaison 

In  addition  to  direct  input  by  consumers  of  the  FBI  services 
eniimerated,  the  FBI  receives  input  through  various  liaison 
activities  with  special  interest  groups  such  as  the  American 
Bankers  Association ;  the  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc. : 
the  American  Association  of  Certified  Public  Accountants;  the 
American  Bar  Association ;  various  labor  organizations,  pro¬ 
fessional  athletic  organizations,  colleges,  and  universities;  and 
other  professional  grouiw  and  organizations.  Through  such 
organizations,  the  Bureau  continuously  receives  input  which 
enables  it  to  evaluate  and  improve  its  consumer  services. 

n.  COKRESPONDEJICE  .VM)  CONflM.AlNT  HANDLIJfO 

The  FBI,  through  its  enforcement  of  more  than  l.oO  statutes 
assigned  to  it  by  Congre.ss.  has  an  indirect  impact  on  many 
consumer  activties,  although  the  effect  may  be  more  direct  in 
certain  areas  such  as  those  dealing  with  automobile  pricing 
and  unsafe  refrigerators.  In  some  of  the  areas,  such  as  tho.se 
dealing  with  fair  housing  laws,  welfare  pension  plans,  and  the 
like,  the  initial  complaint  may  l»e  received  from  another  govern¬ 
ment  agency  rather  than  from  an  individual  consumer. 

A  number  of  violations  of  federal  laws  investigated  by  the 
FBI  have  a  serious,  even  though  indirect,  impact  on  the  public. 
Thefts  from  interstate  shipments,  labor  racketeering,  and  kick- 
back  payments  all  lead  to  rising  insurance  rates,  increased 
transportation  costs,  and  higher  retail  prices  paid  by  the  ulti¬ 
mate  purcha.ser.  Instances  of  corruption  not  only  deprive  the 
consumer  of  government  services  to  which  he  is  entitled  but 
also  contribute  directly  to  higher  tax  rates  and  less  eflBcient 
conduct  of  government  busines.s.  In  comltatting  the.se  violations, 
the  FBI  contributes  to  the  overall  protection  of  the  American 
consumer. 

The  consumer  of  FBI  services,  or  anyone  who  desires,  has 
immediate  access  to  the  59  field  offices  or  headquarters  of  the 
FBI  where  he  may  offer  suggestions  or  lodge  complaints.  Prompt 
and  iK)sitive  action  is  taken  on  any  legitimate  complaint  and 
all  suggestions  are  scrutinized  to  ensure  that  those  having  merit 
are  adopted.  Some  complaints  are  received  on  behalf  of  third 
l>arties  from  individuals  such  as  Congressmen  and  individual 
rights  groups  such  as  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  All 
complaints  against  the  Bureau  are  promptly  investigated  and 
appropriate  action  taken  to  correct  any  deficiencies.  A  re.sponse 
to  the  complainant  is  made  as  soon  as  possible. 

E.  INFOUM. AVION  OITTPUT 

Tlirough  news  media  liaison  programs,  the  FBI  provides  con¬ 
tinued  public  exposure  of  its  activities  and  thus  invites  criti¬ 


cism  which,  when  forthcoming,  is  continually  analyzed  and 
utilized  to  improve  its  services  to  the  consumer.  This  Bureau’s 
External  Affairs  Division  acts  as  a  conduit  to  provide  Infor¬ 
mation  to  the  public  regarding  the  conduct  of  Bureau  oper¬ 
ations.  In  addition,  the  FBI  continually  exi>lains  its  functions 
and  responsibilities  and  encourages  consumers  to  request  serv¬ 
ices  any  time  they  are  needed.  This  is  accomplished  through 
law  enforcement  training  programs;  through  educational  pro¬ 
grams  offered  to  various  consumer  interest  groups ;  and 
through  a  program  whereby  FBI  speakers  are  available  to 
private  groups,  clubs  and  organizations  free  of  charge.  The 
FBI  also  makes  available  its  facilities,  both  at  headquarters 
and  in  the  various  field  offices,  for  guided  tours  which  explain 
the  functions  of  the  FBI  to  members  of  the  public  who  desire 
to  take  such  tours.  Last  year  approximately  500,000  individuals 
toured  the  FBI’s  headquarters  facilities  alone. 

The  FBI  also  distributes  numerous  publications  to  various 
consumer  groui>s  and  the  general  public  delineating  its  re.spon.si- 
bilities  and  encouraging  the  public  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
FBI’s  services.  One  such  publication  is  the  FBI’s  Law  Enforce¬ 
ment  Bulletin  which  is  published  monthly  and  distributed  to 
various  law  enforcement  agencies  and  to  others  concerned  with 
the  criminal  justice  system.  The  FBI  continually  reevaluates 
its  programs  to  ensure  that  the  public  is  aware  of  its  activities 
and  encourages  suggestions  aimed  at  improving  its  oiierations 
and  ultimatel.v  the  consumer  product. 

V’.  Programs  and  Recommendatio.xs 

A.  PROGRAMS 

Tliroughout  its  history,  the  FBI  has  maintained  an  open 
stance  with  the  consumers  of  its  services.  Tlie  Buneau  will 
continue  to  strive  to  make  its  services  readily  available  to  in¬ 
dividuals  and  organizations  who  are  entitled  to  them.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Bureau  will  continue  to  scrutinize  suggestions  and 
crithdsm  in  an  effort  to  improve  its  services  and  to  maintain 
^he  respect  and  confidence  of  the  consumer;  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  consumer  input  to  aid  in  fulfilling  its  resi>onsibilities ; 
and  to  keep  the  consumer  fully  informed  of  its  .iuri.sdiction, 
activities,  and  performance. 

In  an  effort  to  serve  consumers  more  effectively  in  the  white- 
collar  crime  field,  the  FBI  is  coordinating  a  four-pronged  pro¬ 
gram  consisting  of  research,  intensified  investigation,  develop¬ 
ment  of  public  awareness  of  the  problems,  and  training.  White- 
collar  crimes  include  such  offenses  as  bank  fraud  and  embezzle¬ 
ment,  bribery,  antitrust  violation.s,  federal  himsing  frauds,  fraud 
against  the  government,  copyright  infringement,  public  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  Hobbs  Act  violations.  According  to  figures  provided  by 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  such  white-collar 
crimes  cost  citizens  no  le.ss  than  $40  billion  annually. 

In  1975,  the  FBI,  in  cooperation  with  the  Police  Foundation, 
launched  a  pilot  Crime  Resistance  Program  with  the  purpose 
of  determining  through  planning  and  study  at  a  local  level  how 
communities  can  implement  successful  efforts  to  resist,  and 
thereby  to  reduce,  crime,  including  consumer-related  violations. 
'The  FBI  has  joined  four  police  departments  in  this  crime  re¬ 
sistance  trial  campaign.  This  particular  program  addresses  it¬ 
self  to  crimes  against  the  elderly,  crimes  against  women,  crimes 
against  youth,  and  trafficking  in  stolen  property.  To  attack 
these  problems  the  Crime  Resistance  Program  teams  two  FBI 
Special  Agents  with  two  police  officers  in  the  selected  cities 
with  a  view  toward  planning  and  initiating  steps  to  encourage 
low-cost  efforts  to  deter  crime  through  citizen  actions.  Addi¬ 
tional  Crime  Resistance  Programs  are  under  study  in  areas  of 
primary  FBI  investigative  jurisdiction. 
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B.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Through  the  services  of  its  Insiiection  Division  and  its  Office 
of  Planning  and  Evaluation,  the  Bureau  will  continue  to  ana¬ 
lyze  its  operations  and  policies  regarding  consumer  awareness 
on  a  regular  basis  to  ensure  that  consumer  interests  receive  full 
attention.  ' 

In  view  of  the  fact  the  FBI  currently  has  the  mechanism 
for  receiving  and  processing  data  from  consumers,  and  is  pur^ 
suing  efforts  to  ensure  the  consumer  is  aware  of  and  benefiting 
from  all  possible  services  to  which  he  is  entitled,  no  recom¬ 
mendation  is  being  made  relative  to  the  allocation  of  additional 
resources  to  further  Implement  the  Consumer  Representation 
Plan. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE  ADMINISTRATION 

Proposed  Consumer  Representation  Plan 

I.  Statement  of  Purpose 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  (LEAA) 
will  continue  and  strengthen  its  assistance  to  state  and  local 
governments  in  their  consumer  efforts  by  providing  research 
funds,  direct  block  grants,  discretionary  monies,  and  technical 
assistance  in  support  of  their  law  enforeement  and  crime  pre¬ 
vention  activities.  Some  of  the  consumer-related  activities 
assisted  by  LEAA  funds  Include  public  education  programs, 
consumer  protection  units,  and  guidelines  for  the  investigation 
and  prosecution  of  consumer  crimes. 

II.  Primary  Operating  Units  Involved 

The  primary  operating  units  involved  are  the  LEAA  National 
Staff,  including  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Elnforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  and  the  National  Criminal  Justice  Reference 
Service,  as  well  as  the  state  criminal  justice  planning  agencies 
and  their  local  counterparts. 

III.  Executive  Summary 

LEAA  through  its  program  of  channeling  funds  to  state  and 
local  criminal  justice  agencies  as  well  as  to  other  groups,  has 
played  a  major  role  in  combatting  consumer-related  crimes.  It 
has  awarded  more  than  4  million  dollars  to  consumer-related 
projects,  including  the  Elconomic  Crime  Project  administered  by 
the  National  District  Attorneys  Association.  It  also  provides 
technical  assistance  to  help  implement  these  programs  and  is 
conducting  its  own  research  in  the  area  of  consumer  fraud. 

IV.  Proposed  Plan 

The  keystone  of  LEAA’s  plan  is  to  prevent  direct  economic 
losses  to  the  consumer  from  crimes  against  persons  and  prop¬ 
erty.  LEAA,  through  local,  state,  and  federal  efforts,  will  pur¬ 
sue  this  program  by  continuing  and  increasing  funding  of  pro¬ 
grams  in  this  area,  initiating  new  and  innovative  programs  to 
cope  with  crimes  against  consumers,  and  encouraging  the  con¬ 
sumer,  public  authorities,  and  commercial  establishments  to 
take  steps  to  curtail  economic  crime. 

LEAA  can  help  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  crime  again.st  the 
consumer  through  its  funding  process  which  channels  LEAA 
funds  through  criminal  justice  state  planning  agencies  and,  in 
individual  states,  regional  planning  units.  AH  of  these  groups 
have  consumer  representatives  who  can  identify  state  and  local 
crime  problems  that  bear  directly  on  consumers  and  make  known 
to  LEAA  their  thoughts  and  ideas  on  how  a  consumer  crime 
program  should  be  initiated,  how  it  should  be  organized  and 
administered,  and  what  should  be  its  goals. 


Until  recently,  the  primary  avenue  In  prosecuting  economic 
crime  has  been  In  the  criminal  area  principally  because  of  lim¬ 
ited  legislative  authority.  However,  several  states  have  broad¬ 
ened  prosecutorial  power  to  permit  local  and  state  Jurisdictions 
to  proceed  into  civil  prosecution  for  more  comprehensive  and 
effective  adjudication.  In  other  Instances,  the  civil  process  may 
be  the  only  available  means  to  try  non-criminal  consumer-related 
offenses.  LEAA’s  mandate  is  principally  in  the  area  of  criminal 
law  enforcement,  but  pending  legislation  would  amend  the  pres¬ 
ent  act  to  broaden  the  responsibilities  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice,  LEAA’s  research 
center,  to  Include  the  civil  justice  system.  This  would  authorize 
the  Institute  to  engage  In  research  related  to  the  civil  process  as 
well  as  criminal  justice,  and  could  lead  to  the  detection  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  the  civil  process  of  trying  consumer-related 
offenses  might  be  more  desirable  than  resorting  to  criminal 
proceedings.  This  could  have  a  significant  impact  on  economic 
crime  directly  related  to  the  consumer. 

LEAA  also  has  awarded  grants  totaling  $2.7  million  to  fund 
programs  devoted  exclusively  to  economic  crime.  Six  more  grants 
totaling  $1.2  million  are  being  processed  to  combat  major  con¬ 
sumer  frauds,  antitrust  activities,  and  conspiratorial  economic 
crime.  (See  appendices  D,  E,  for  a  summary  of  LEAA  con¬ 
sumer-related  grants. )  Another  LEAA-fnnded  program  that  has 
launched  a  nationwide  attack  on  various  kinds  of  economic 
crime — ranging  from  detecting  land  fraud  to  uncovering  illegal 
warranty  schemes  to  ferreting  out  auto  repair  swindles — is  the 
Economic  Crime  Project.  This  program  is  administered  by  the 
National  District  Attorneys  Association  and  directly  Involves 
15  district  attorneys’  offices  across  the  country  and  indirectly  in¬ 
volves  some  30  others.  The  district  attorneys  investigate  eco¬ 
nomic  crime  and  distribute  information  on  such  crimes  among 
themselves  and  to  other  law  enforcement  agencies  and  the  public 
through  an  information  clearinghouse.  Two  participating  offices, 
those  in  King  County  (Seattle),  Washington,  and  San  Diego, 
California,  were  cited  as  exemplary  programs  because  of  their 
success  in  the  area  addressing  the  problem  of  economic  crime. 

Through  its  Technical  Assistance  Program,  LEAA  encourages 
other  jurisdictions  to  implement  the  programs  in  their  local 
municipalities  or  state.  Two  other  technical  assistance  programs 
that  will  have  a  significant  impact  on  crimes  against  consumers 
are  an  improved  burglar  alarm  system  and  anti-hijacking  sys¬ 
tem  for  trucks.  The  burglar  alarm  system  will  use  ordinary 
household  or  commercial  wiring,  thus  lowering  installation  costs 
dramatically.  To  combat  the  growing  problem  of  truck  hijacking 
and  pilferage,  LEAA  is  working  to  develop  devices  that  would 
trace  a  vehicle’s  route,  spot  deviations,  and  transmit  this  infor¬ 
mation  to  a  station  which  would  dispatch  aid. 

A  grant  to  the  National  Association  of  Attorneys  General  is 
focusing  on  antitrust  and  consumer  protection.  Under  one  part 
of  the  grant,  a  national  clearinghouse  will  be  established  and 
managed  by  attorneys  with  experience  in  these  areas.  They  will 
signal  the  nation’s  55  attorneys  general  when  special  and  criti¬ 
cal  problems  arise  in  these  areas.  In  addition,  they  will  dis¬ 
seminate  information  on  antitrust  and  consumer  protection 
through  a  monthly  newsletter  and  research  reports.  Two  con¬ 
sumer  protection  seminars,  five  regional  antitrust  seminars,  and 
a  national  meeting  of  the  association’s  Antitrust  Ckimmittee  will 
be  funded  through  this  grant. 

The  Institute  currently  is  conducting  research  into  police 
responsibilities  in  responding  to  white-collar  crime,  consumer 
fraud,  and  computer  abuse.  The  police  research  program  will 
develop  guidelines  for  police  agencies  to  aid  them  in  determining 
strategies,  techniques,  and  allocations  to  deal  with  consumer 
fraud.  The  research  will  examine  all  white-collar  crimes,  then 
focus  on  two  specific  topics — landlord-tenant  relations  and  con- 
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sumer  fraud.  The  other  research  will  compile,  analyze,  and  dis¬ 
seminate  public  record  information  on  consumer  fraud.  After 
gathering  the  information,  researchers  will  conduct  a  detailed 
survey  of  consumer  fraud  laws  at  federal,  state,  and  local  levels, 
examine  current  strategies  used  by  enforcement  agencies,  and 
select  promising  enforcement  methods  to  curtail  consumer  fraud. 

The  project  on  computer  abuse  will  catalogue  the  extent  and 
types  of  social,  economic,  and  human  injuries  suffered  by  victims. 

In  examining  all  aspects  of  the  problem,  the  project  will  develop 
policies  and  programs  to  prevent  and  control  computer  abuse. 

A  major  LEAA  service  that  aids  the  flow  of  consumer  in¬ 
formation  is  the  National  Criminal  Justice  Reference  Serv¬ 
ice,  which  has  a  computerized  data  base  of  10,000  documents 
and  over  32,000  registered  domestic  users.  It  is  a  free  service 
oi)en  to  anyone  who  wants  easy  access  to  current  literature  in 
all  criminal  justice  fields.  LEA.4.  encourages  not  only  criminal 
justice  practitioners  to  register  but  also  consumers  and  con¬ 
sumer-oriented  organizations. 

To  coordinate  these  varioiLs  activities,  the  LEAA  Adminis¬ 
trator  may  consider  appointing  a  Special  Assistant  for  Con¬ 
sumer  Affairs.  The  Special  Assistant  would  be  the  liaison  for 
the  Administrator  among  the  consumer  representatives  on  the 
state  planning  agencies  and  regional  planning  units,  the  pro- 
I>osed  Department- wide  Consumer  Affairs  Advisor,  and  the 
President’s  Special  Advisor  on  Con.sumer  Affairs.  The  Special 
Assistant  would  monitor  trends  in  LEAA’s  specific  areas  of  con¬ 
sumer  responsibility,  identify  problem  areas,  and  take  appropri¬ 
ate  action  with  the  responsible  ofiicials.  Some  of  the  specific 
duties  for  the  Special  Assistant  might  include  reviewing  pro¬ 
posed  legislation.  Initiating  public  discussion  on  LEAA  mat¬ 
ters  that  relate  directly  to  the  consumer,  monitoring  the  number 
of  inquiries  directed  toward  the  agency  from  consumers,  and 
advi.sing  the  LEAA  Administrator  on  consumer  affairs. 

The  LEAA  Administrator  also  could  consider  naming  a  con¬ 
sumer  representative  in  each  of  the  agency’s  ten  regional  of¬ 
fices  and  reque.stlng  the  state  planning  agencies  to  designate 
a  Cdusnmer  representative  at  tin*  stale  level. 

V.  Rkcom  mknuations 

LEAA’s  plan  includes  the  following  i)roi>osals  for  implementa¬ 
tion  : 

(1)  Increase  criminal  justice  research  in  the  consumer  area ; 

(2)  Provide  technical  assistance  with  regard  to  consumer 
related  crimes  to  state  and  local  employment  agencies ; 

(3)  Encourage  consumer  use  of  the  National  Criminal  Jus¬ 
tice  Reference  Service ; 

(4)  Consider  the  appointment  of  a  Special  Assistant  for 
Consumer  Affairs  in  LEAA ;  and 

(5)  Consider  the  appointment  of  constmier  representatives  in 
IiE.\.\’s  ten  regional  oflices. 

VI.  Sl^MMAKY  OP  DKPARTMENT  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Department’s  si)ecific  recommendations  have  been  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  individual  plans  of  the  primary  operating  units 
and  are  summarized  below. 

A.  OENEKAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1)  Explore  the  feasibility  of  establi^ing  a  Consumer  Af¬ 
fairs  Advisor  within  the  Of&ce  of  Policy  and  Planning  In  the 
OflBce  of  the  Attorney  GeneraL 

(2)  Consider  providing  support  for  the  development  among 
the  state  and  local  governments  of  a  national  consumer  com¬ 
plaint  subject  Index. 

B.  ANTITRUST  RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1)  Heighten  the  IMvlsion’s  awareness  of  consumer  view¬ 
points. 


a.  Increase  the  staff  available  to  handle  consumer  complaintSL 

b.  Review  and  improve  the  use  of  consumer  and  trade  publica¬ 
tions. 

c.  Continue  participation  in  consumer  and  industry  confer¬ 
ences. 

(2)  Inform  consumers  of  Antitrust  Division  activities. 

a.  Increase  publicity  of  actions  having  direct  effect  on  con¬ 
sumers. 

b.  Publicize  the  availability  of  notices  and  information  on 
proposed  consent  judgments  and  the  accompanying  competitive 
impact  statements. 

c.  Publicize  the  availability  of  business  review  information. 

(3)  Initiate  other  activities  which  impact  on  consumer  inter¬ 
ests. 

a.  Expand  the  Division’s  advocacy  of  competitive  policy  and 
consumer  concerns  before  regulatory  agencies. 

b.  Designate  the  Chief  of  the  Consumer  Affairs  Section  as 
coordinator  with  the  Department’s  Consumer  Affairs  Advisor 
and  other  consumer  relations  entities. 

c.  Support  appropriate  legislation  in  the  consumer  field,  in¬ 
cluding  improvements  in  antitrust  enforcement. 

'  C.  CRIMINAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1)  Consider  developing  additional  mechanisms  for  cf>nsumer 
input  and  output  in  crime  prevention  programs. 

(2)  Explore  methods  for  fuller  utilization  of  the  mass  media 
I>otential  in  relation  to  the  Division’s  crime  prevention  programs 
as  one  means  of  providing  a  flow  of  relevant  information  to  the 
consumer. 

(3)  Continue  to  place  enforcement  eiuphasis  on  those  fraud 
schemes  which  imi>act  on  consumers. 

D.  UNHEU  STATES  ATTORNEYS’  RECOM ME.NDATTONS 

# 

(1)  Designate  Assistant  United  States  Attorneys  with  con¬ 
sumer  protection  resimnsibility  in  each  United  States  Attorney’s 
olfice. 

(2)  Encourage  the  filing  of  consumer  complaints  with  United 
States  Attorneys’  ofSces  by  members  of  the  public. 

(3)  Establish  liaison  between  United  States  Attorneys’  offices 
and  other  governmental  and  private  agencies  active  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  protection  field. 

(4)  Increase  both  civil  and  criminal  enforcement  efforts  in 
cases  involving  consumer  related  frauds  against  the  public, 
frauds  against  the  business  community,  regulatory  violations 
and  offenses,  and  frauds  against  the  government. 

(5)  Coordinate  consumer  enforcement  projects  with  investi¬ 
gative  and  regulatory  agencies. 

(6)  Improve,  through  conferences  and  information  exchanges, 
coordination  of  consumer  efforts  among  United  States  Attor¬ 
neys’  offices. 

(7)  Provide  the  public  with  information  about  consumer 
related  civil  litigation  and  criminal  prosecutions  undertaken  by 
United  States  Attorneys’  offices. 

E.  DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  ADMINISTRJVTION  RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1)  Coordinate  consumer  efforts  through  the  Office  of  Public 
Affairs  and  an  inter-office  coordinating  committee. 

(2)  Open  advisory  group  meetings  to  the  media  and  con¬ 
cerned  Interest  organizations  outside  the  registrant  field. 

(3)  Improve  Federal  Register  announcement  procedures  and 
dissemination  of  information  on  hearings,  pre-hearing  announce¬ 
ments,  and  releases  explaining  and  clarifying  technical 
language. 

(4)  Issue  guidelines  to  DEA  regional  offices  regarding  the 
need  for  coordination  of  information  on  consumer-related  issues. 
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(5)  Release  and  disseminate  an  impact  statement  on  the  rela¬ 
tionships  of  drug  regulation,  control,  and  enforcement  indicat¬ 
ing  DEA’s  role  in  the  protection  of  the  public’s  health  and  safety. 

F.  FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION  RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1)  Analyze  consumer-related  operations  and  policies  within 
the  FBI  to  insure  that  cooisumer  interests  receive  full  attention. 

(2)  Pursue  efforts  to  ensure  that  consumers  are  fully  aware 
of  and  benefiting  from  all  possible  services  within  the  FBI  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 


G.  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE  ADMINISTRATION  . 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1)  Increase  criminal  justice  research  in  the  consumer  area. 

(2)  Provide  technical  assistance  with  regard  to  consumer- 
related  crimes  to  state  and  local  employment  agencies. 

(3)  Encourage  consumer  use  of  the  National  Criminal  Justice 
Reference  Service. 

(4)  Consider  the  appointment  of  a  Special  Assistant  for  Con¬ 
sumer  Affairs  in  T.EAA. 

(5)  Consider  the  appointment  of  consumer  representativee  in 
LEAA’s  ten  regional  offices. 

APPENDIX  A 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  ORGANIZATION  CHART 


Appendix  B 


1.  WHAT  DO  THE  ANTITRUST  LAWS  DO  FOB  THE  tXINSUMEB? 


Antitrust  Enforcement  and  the  Consumer 

(Prepared  by:  tJ.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 

20530) 

Prelace.  Many  consumers  have  never  beard  of  antitrust  laws, 
but  when  the  laws  are  effectively  enforced,  they  can  save  con¬ 
sumers  millions  and  perhaps  billions  of  dollars  a  year  in  illegal 
overcharges.  Many  states  have  antitrust  laws,  and  so  does  the 
federal  government  These  laws,  basically,  prohibit  unfair  busi¬ 
ness  practices  which  prevent  competition.  Such  practices,  if  al¬ 
lowed,  deprive  the  consumer  of  the  benefits  of  one  or  more  sellers 
competing  against  others.  The  most  common  benefit  of  compe¬ 
tition  is  lower  prices.  The  most  usual  antitrust  offense  is  price 
fixing,  which  occurs  when  two  or  more  sellers  conspire  to  get 
together  and  agree  they  will  increase  prices  a  certain  amount, 
or  that  they  won’t  sell  below  a  certain  price.  Price  fixing  is  a 
crime  under  federal  antitrust  law,  a  felony  which  carries  a  maxi¬ 
mum  penalty  of  three  years  in  prison  and  a  $100,000  fine  for  an 
individual,  and  $1  million  for  corporations. 

This  pamphlet  was  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  consumer 
groups  in  order  to  inform  consumers  of  the  importance  of  the 
antitrust  laws  and  how  they  are  enforced. 


Antitrust  laws  were  passed  to  protect  competition  which  helps 
the  consumer  by  encouraging  lower  prices  as  well  as  new  and 
better  products. 

The  consumer  normally  wants  to  purchase  items  as  cheaply 
as  possible.  When  more  than  one  firm  manufactures  a  product, 
each  will  try  to  lower  prices  in  order  to  encourage  the  consumer 
to  buy  its  product 

In  a  monopoly  only  one  firm  provides  a  product  or  service. 
Unless  there  is  another  product  or  service  that  can  be  substi¬ 
tuted,  a  monopolist  can  raise  prices  without  fear  of  competition. 

With  competition,  in  order  to  lower  prices  and  still  make  a 
profit,  the  producer  must  cut  costs  by  increasing  efficiency.  CJom- 
petition  stimulates  firms  to  look  for  new  and  more  efficient 
methods  of  production. 

The  consumer  benefits  from  competition  through  lower  prices 
and  by  greater  innovation.  Inefficient  firms  or  companies  which 
fail  to  understand  the  consumer’s  needs  may  soon  find  them¬ 
selves  filing  for  bankruptcy. 

When  the  competitive  system  is  operating  effectively,  there 
is  less  intrusion  by  the  government  and  more  freedom  of  choice 
for  the  consumer. 

But  when  competing  firms  get  together  to  fix  prices,  to  boy- 
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cott  competitors,  to  limit  (rntpnt,  to  8^  only  to  costomerB  in  a 
certain  geographic  area,  or  to  make  other  anticmnpetitiTe 
arrangements,  competition  la  harmed  and  ultimately  the  con¬ 
sumer  pays  more  for  inferior  products  or  servlcea 
The  antitrust  laws  make  such  business  actions  lllegaL 

n.  WHAT  AHTtTRHST  UWISLATlOir  IS  THEME?  WHEN  WERE  THE  LAWS 
PASSED?  WHAT  DO  THEY  P«0V1D1E? 

There  are  three  major  antitrust  laws. 

On  July  2,  1S90,  the  first  antitrust  legislaticm,  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act,  was  passed.  Congress  felt  so  strongly  about  the 
necessity  of  antitrust  legislation  that  there  was  only  one  dis¬ 
senting  vote  in  both  houses.  The  Sherman  Act  outlawed  all 
contracts,  combinations  and  conspiracies  which  restrain  inter¬ 
state  trade.  In  addition,  this  act  made  it  a  crime  to  monopolise 
any  part  of  interstate  commerce.  Violation  of  this  act  is  now 
punishable  as  a  felony,  carrying  a  fine  of  up  to  $1  million  for 
corporations,  and  a  maximum  fine  of  $100,000  and  three  years  in 
prison  for  individuals. 

In  1914  two  more  important  pieces  of  antitrust  legislati^m 
were  passed :  the  Clayton  Act  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Act.  Neither  carries  criminal  penalties.  The  Clayton  Act 
prohibits  anticompetitive  business,  as  well  as  price  dlscriniin.a- 
tion  and  exclusive  dealing  contracts. 

The  FTC  Act  outlawed  unfair  methods  of  competition  and 
created  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  curb  violations  by 
Investigating  the  organization,  business  conduct,  practices,  and 
management  of  companies  involved  in  Interstate  commerce. 

One  of  the  best-known  activities  of  the  FTC  is  its  enforce¬ 
ment  of  laws  against  false  advertising. 

The  establishment  of  the  FTC  followed,  the  estaidishment 
of  the  Justice  Department’s  Antitrust  Division,  which  had  been 
created  early  in  this  century  during  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  ad¬ 
ministration.  Both  the  Antitrust  Division  and  the  FTC  operate 
primarily  in  response  to  complaints  from  consumers  or  com- 
I>etitors,  but  only  the  Antitrust  Divi.sion  may  seek  criminal  ac¬ 
tion.  Both  enforce  the  antitrust  laws,  and  work  elo.sely  together 
to  prevent  duplication  of  effort. 

HI.  WHAT  AS  A  PEACTICAL  M ATTKK  1)0  AXTITBUST  LAWS  PKOHiaiT? 

Mo.st  important  to  the  consumer  is  that  the  antitrust  laws 
forbid  price  fixing,  which  occurs  when  the  manufacturers  of  a 
liarticular  product  conspire  to  fix  a  single  price  at  which  they 
will  sell  that  item.  When  they  agree  to  fix  prices,  they  Inflate 
prices,  boost  their  profits  and  increase  costs  to  the  consumer. 

Tlie  antitrust  laws  also  forbid  mergers  that  would  lessen  com¬ 
petition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly. 

Finally  the  antitrust  laws  prohibit  price  discrimination  by 
manufacturers  or  wholesalers  selling  to  dealers.  By  charging 
one  buyer  more  than  another  buyer  for  a  particular  product 
without  justification,  a  seller  puts  one  dealer  at  a  disadvantage 
In  relation  to  competing  dealers. 

IV.  WHO  ENFORCES  THE  ANTITBXTST  LAW? 

There  are  three  main  ways  in  which  the  antitrust  laws  are 
enforced :  by  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Departmmit  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  by  private  parties 
asserting  damage  claims. 

The  Antitrust  Division’s  home  ofiSces  are  in  the  Main  Justice 
Building  at  Tenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W.,  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  located  at  Sixth  Street 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W.,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  Clayton  Act  that  permits  private 
parties  to  bring  suit  in  federal  courts  for  three  times  the  actual 
damages  caused  by  anything  forbidden  in  antitrust  laws,  as  well 
as  court  costs  and  attorneys’  fees.  This  type  of  action  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  popular. 


Antitrust  legislation  also  exists  in  varying  degrees  on  tha 
state  leveL  These  laws  are  enforced  similarly  to  federal  laws, 
but  through  the  oflSce  of  the  State  Attorney  GeneraL  Natural 
monopolies,  notably  public  utilities,  are  often  regulated  by  oflBces 
such  as  a  state  public  utilities  commission,  or  they  may  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  one  of  the  federal  regulatory  commission  established 
by  Congress. 

V.  now  DO  ANTITRUST  MOLATOKS  CHEAT  THE  CONSUMER? 

While  con.sumers  rarely  can  get  money  back  when  antitrust 
violators  lose  civil  or  criminal  cases,  it  is  the  consumer  who 
pays  the  extra  cost  the  antitrust  violators  puts  on  the  price  tag. 
Antitrust  violators  cheat  consumers  just  as  effectively — al¬ 
though  indirectly — as  do  confidence  oi)erators  or  sellers  of 
shoddy  goods. 

Consider  one  important  example — the  Antitrust  Division’s 
criminal  case  against  the  electrical  equipment  conspiracy.  The 
electrical  equipment  con.spiracy  began  some  time  in  the  mid- 
1940' s,  when  manufacturers  met  and  fixed  prices  on  some  of 
their  equipment  and  also  agreed  to  fix  bidding,  all  involving  a 
totnl  of  $7  billion  in  salea 

The  conspiracy  escaped  official  attention  until  1959,  when 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  complained  about  frequent 
identical  bida  Someone  talked — in  order  to  avoid  further  in¬ 
crimination — and,  by  the  summer  of  1960,  29  corporations  and 
45  executives  had  been  indicted  in  the  biggest  price  fixing  case 
in  history.  All  were  fined  and  some  of  the  manufacturers  were 
even  jailed.  Private  suits  were  filed  and  claimants  received  ap¬ 
proximately  $450  million  in  damages. 

While  the  consumer  has  gained  a  great  deal  from  successful 
antitrust  action — in  terms  of  lowered  prices  and  in  some  cases 
recovery  of  treble  damages — this  example  indicates  that  with¬ 
out  effective  antitrust  enforcement  consumers  cmild  he  l)llked 
of  liillious  each  year. 

VI.  WHAT  CAN  THE  CON  SUMER  1)0  FOR  ANTITUUST  ENrORCKMENT 

AND  FOB  HIMSEI,F 

Tlie  consumer  has  a  variety  of  courses  of  action  if  he  or  she 
feels  that  the  antitrust  laws  are  being  threatened.  On  the  state 
level  he  can  contact  the  State  Attorney  General,  his  state  repre¬ 
sentative,  or  the  public  utilities  commission. 

Federally,  the  consumer  can  contact  either  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Justice  Department  or  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  at  their  Washington  offices  or  any  of  their  field  offices, 
which  were  established  in  convenient  locations  to  encourage 
people  with  complaints  to  come  forward.  These  two  agencies 
have  found  that  approximately  ninety-five  percent  of  all  matters 
initiated  are  a  result  of  complaints  received  from  consumers  or 
businessmen  by  phone,  mail,  or  in  person. 

IIow  can  a  consumer  or  a  businessman  know  if  there  are 
antitrust  violations?  First,  he  should  know  they  are  often  very 
difficult  to  uncover.  Conspiracies  are  the  most  difficult  of  crimes 
to  uncover  and  prove,  and  antitrust  conspiracies  are  the  most 
difficult  kind  of  con^iracies  to  find.  If  a  businessman  knows  or 
suspects  that  a  competitor  or  supplier  is  violating  the  antitrust 
laws,  he  should  alert  the  antitrust  agencies  so  that  they  can  in¬ 
vestigate  the  situation.  If  he  suspects  his  own  firm,  he  should 
realize  that  antitrust  violations  can  be  a  federal  felony ;  if  he 
knows  of  it  and  says  nothing,  he  could  later  be  held  criminally 
responsible  himself. 

A  consumer  should  kcei)  an  eye  out  for  tell-tale  signs.  For 
instance : 

— if  there  are  large  price  changes  involving  more  than  one 
seller  of  a  highly  similar  product,  particularly  if  the  price 
changes  are  of  equal  amount  and  occur  at  the  same  time; 

— if  competing  sellers  have  identical  pricing  of  the  same  or 
slimilar  products,  and  if  prices  among  competing  sellers 
seem  to  move  in  the  same  direction  at  the  same  time; 
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— if  a  seller  ever  tells  a  consumer  “Oh  no,  we  don’t  sell  In  that 
area;  so-and-so  is  the  only  firm  that  sells  in  that  area, 
according  to  our  agreement” 

Those  signs  are  not  conclusive  evidence  of  antitrust  violations. 
Much  more  investigation  by  trained  lawyers  would  be  required 
to  determine  that.  But  they  may  be  indications,  and  the  people 
who  enforce  the  antitrust  laws — the’  Antitrust  Division  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Gommisison — want  to  hear  about  them. 

vn.  THE  BOLE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  IN  ANTITBUST  ENFOBCEMENT 

Effective  antitrust  enforcement  requires  not  only  consumer 
interest  bnt  public  support.  Antitrust  enforcement  has  his¬ 
torically  had  bi-partisan  support. 

What  will  weaken  antitrust  enforcement  more  than  anything 
is  public  ignorance  and  public  apathy.  Whether  you  are  a  busi¬ 
ness  person,  a  consumer,  or  simply  an  observer,  if  you  encounter 
business  behavior  which  seems  to  violate  antitrust  laws,  don’t 
hesitate  to  inform  the  enforcement  agencies  of  your  suspicions. 
That  is  often  the  only  way  violations  can  be  uncovered,  and 
failing  to  uncover  and  punish  antitrust  violations  not  only  pe¬ 
nalizes  the  consumer  but  also  the  vast  majority  of  honest  busi¬ 
nessmen  who  scrupulously  observe  the  antirust  laws. 

Persons  may  contact  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  at  any  of  the  following  locations : 

10th  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20530,  202-730-2544. 

Room  420,  1776  Peachtree  Street,  NW.,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
30309, 404-526-3828. 

2634  Everett  Dirksen  Building,  219  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60604, 31^353-7538. 

995  Celebrezze  Federal  Building,  1240  East  9th  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44199, 216-552^70. 

Room  1444  U.S.  Court  House,  312  North  Spring  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  California  90012, 213-688-2500. 

Room  3630,  26  Federal  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10007, 
212-264-0390. 

601  U.S.  Customs  House,  2nd  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania  19106, 215-597-7405. 

450  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  Box  36046,  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia  94102,  415-556-6300. 

U.S.  Federal  Building  and  Court  House,  1100  Commerce 
Street,  Dallas,  Texas  74202, 214-749-7050. 

Persons  can  contact  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  at  any  of 
the  following  locations : 

6th  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004,  202-963-1110. 

730  Peachtree  Street,  NB.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30308,  404-526- 
5836. 

2200-C  JFK  Federal  Building,  Government  Center,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02203,  617-223-6621. 

Suite  1437,  55  East  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60603, 
812-353-4423. 

1339  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze  Federal  OfiSce  Building,  1240 
East  9th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44199,  216-552-4207. 

Room  452-B,  500  South  Ervay  Street,  Dallas,  Texas  75201, 
214-749-3056. 

2806  Federal  Office  Building,  911  Walnut  Street,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri  64106,  816-374-6266. 

13209  Federal  Building,  11000  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles,  California  90024,  213-824-7575. 

2243-EB  Federal  Building,  26  Federal  Plaza,  New  York,  New 
York  10007,  212-264-1200. 

450  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  Box  36005,  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia  94102,  415-566-1270. 

908  Republic  Building,  1611  3rd  Avenue,  Seattle,  Washing¬ 
ton  98101,  206-42-4665. 

Gelman  Building,  2120  L  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037,  202-254-7700. 


Appindiz  C 

SBLacTiD  Fbdbbal  Conbdmbb-Rblated  Statutes 


BiaiutM  Description 

T  U.B.C.  1-13 _  Commodity  Exchange  Act — Regulates  the  Com¬ 

modity  Exchange  Authority  and  proscribes 
violations  of  regulations  promulgated  to  pro¬ 
tect  consumers  dealing  on  the  commodities 
exchanges. 

7  U.S.C.  61-85 -  U.S.  Cotton  Standards  Act — Regulates  cotton 

growers’  facilities  for  classlflcatlon  of  cotton. 

T  U.S.C  71-87h - -  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act — Protects  consumers  of 

grain  as  well  as  producers,  merchandisers,  etc. 

7  U.S.C.  91-99 -  Kaval  Stores  Act — Protects  consumers  of  "naval 

stores’’,  defined  as  spirits  of  turpentine  and 
rosin. 

7  U.S.C.  13&-136y-..  Federal  Insecticides,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcide 
Act — Protects  the  environment  and  consumers 
from  Injury  from  various  Insecticides  and 
poisons. 

7  U.S.C.  181-231. ._.  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act — Protects  against 
economic  harm  to  growers  and  consumers  stem- 
.  mlng  from  monopoly  practices  In  llvesto<‘k 

business. 

7  U.S.C.  241-273 -  U.S.  Warehouse  Act — Primary  concern  Is  to  es¬ 


tablish  standards  for  safe  storage  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  In  federally  licensed  warehouses. 
However,  standards  for  grading  and  classify¬ 
ing  agricultural  products  for  quality  and  value 
are  covered. 

7  U.S.C.  601-644 _  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act — Establishes 

standards  and  conditions  to  effectuate  orderly 
marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  In  the 
Interest  of  producers  and  consumers. 

7  U.S.C.  611-611q _  Tobacco  Inspection  Act — Protects  tobacco  grow¬ 

ers  and  persons  buying  and  selling  tobacco  In 
commerce  from  unreasonable  fluctuations  In 
price  by  establishing  uniform  standards  of 
classification,  Inspection  and  evaluation  of 
tobacco. 

7  U.S.C.  717-717W _ Natural  Gas  Act — Protects  consumers  of  natural 

gas  from  excessive  rates. 

7  U.S.C.  155-161 -  Federal  Seed  Act — Regulates  traffic  In  seeds  to 

Inform  user  of  seeds  of  what  he  is  buying  and 
protect  bim  against  adulteration. 

7  U.S.C.  1281,  et  seq.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act — Administered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  de¬ 
signed  to  assure  an  adequate  and  steady  sup¬ 
ply  of  commodities  by  conserving  national 
resources,  preventing  the  wasteful  use  of  soil 
fertility  and  to  assist  In  the  marketing  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  and  for  export. 

12  U.S.C.  378,  582,  Prohibits  banking  operations  harmful  to  the 


617,  and  631.  national  economy,  to  investors  In  banks  and 

to  consumers  of  banking  services. 

12  U.S.C.  1181 _  Bank  Protection  Act  of  1968 — Demands  the  use 

of  banking  Institution  funds  for  certain  secu¬ 
rity  measures. 

12  U.S.C.  2606,  2607.  Real  Estate  Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974 — 


Applies  to  practically  all  single  family  real 
estate  mortgage  transactions.  It  proscribes 
all  kickbacks  between  parties  to  these  trans¬ 
actions,  and  punishes  failure  to  make  certain 
disclosures  required  by  the  Act. 

15  U.S.C.  45  and  52_.  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act — Prohibits  un¬ 
fair  and  deceptive  business  practices  and  false 
advertising.  (This  Section’s  responsibility  ex¬ 
tends  to  deceptive  and  false  practices  that 
affect  consumers  and  unfair  methods  of  com¬ 
petition  which  are  a  violation  of  a  cease  and 
desist  order  previously  entered  by  the  P’fC. ) 

15  U.S.C.  68,  et  seq..  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act — 

15  U.S.C.  69,  et  seq _ Fur  Products  Labeling  Act — 

16  U.S.C.  70,  et  seq _ Textile  Fiber  Products  Identification  Act — 

Establishes  requirements  for  accurate  labeling , 
and  advertising  of  quality  and  composition  of 
covered  products.  Federal  Trade  Commission 
obtains  cease  and  desist  orders  for  violations. 
Department  prosecutes  civil  penalty  actions 
for  violation  of  orders.  Criminal  sanctions  also 
available  under  Textile  Fiber  Product  Identifi¬ 
cation  Act. 
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NOTICES 


statute* 

16  U.S.G  77e,  77ii, 
77X. 

16  D.S.G  78(a)  (f) 

(!>. 


16  U.S.G  T8(q)(f) 

(*). 


16  U.S.G  781.  78J, 
78ff. 


16  U.S.G  1191,  et 
aeq. 


15  U.S.G  iail-124. 


16  U.S.G  1281  et 
seq. 


16  U.S.G  1281  et 
seq. 


15  U.S.G  1261, 
1261  note,  1262 
and  1274. 


16  U.S.G  1381 
et  seq. 


16  U.S.G  1381 _ 


16  U.S.G  1461 
et  seq. 


16  U.S.G  1471. 


M 


Description 

Securities  Act  of  1933 — Proscribes  use  of  Instru¬ 
mentalities  and  malls  In  furtherance  of  fraud¬ 
ulent  offers  and  sales  of  securities. 

Authorizes  SEC  to  establish  national  data  bank 
on  lost,  missing,  stolen  and  counterfeit  se¬ 
curities  and  to  require  yalldatlon  against  this 
data  bank  at  times  of  certain  secuiities  trans¬ 
actions  to  help  to  protect  the  assets  of  the 
Investing  consumer,  (civil  statute) 

Requires  all  brokers,  transfer  agents,  and  others 
who  handle  secuiities  to  be  fingerprinted  to 
determine  whether  they  have  any  criminal 
records  which  would  disqualify  them  from 
working  In  the  brokerage  industry,  (civil 
statute) 

Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 — Proscribes 
use  of  Instrumentalities  and  mails  In  further¬ 
ance  of  fraudulent  purchases  and  sales  of 
securities. 

Flammable  Fabrics  Act — Provides  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  by  administrative  regulation  of 
flammability  standards  for  wearing  apparel 
and  interior  furnishings,  and  prohibits  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  products  mailing  to  con¬ 
form  to  applicable  standards. 

Household  Refrigerator  Act — Protects  consumers 
by  requiring  that  refrigerator  doors  can  be 
opened  from  Inside. 

Automobile  Information  Disclosure  Act — Re¬ 
quires  manufacturers  of  new  automobile  dis¬ 
tributed  in  commerce  prior  to  delivery  to  any 
dealer  to  securely  affix  to  the  window  of  the 
automobile  a  label  on  which  certain  dis¬ 
closures  about  the  automobile  are  to  be  made. 
The  Act  also  prohibits  the  removal  or  altera¬ 
tion  of  any  label  affixed  to  a  new  automobile. 
Hazardous  Substances  Act — Prohibits  the  intro¬ 
duction  or  delivery  for  introduction  into  com¬ 
merce  of  any  banned  hazardous  substance  or 
misbranded  package  of  a  hazardous  substance, 
and  prohibits  the  alteration,  mutilation,  de¬ 
struction,  obliteration,  or  removal  of  any 
part  of  any  label  of  a  hazardous  substance. 

The  Child  Protection  and  Toy  Safety  Act  of 
1969 — Adds  to  the  Hazardous  Substances  Act 
any  toy  or  other  article  intended  for  use  by 
children  which  is  by  regulation  determined  to 
present  an  electrical,  mechanical,  or  thermal 
hazard. 

Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  as 
amended  by  the  Public  Health  Smoking  Act — 
Prohibits  the  manufacture,  import,  or  pack¬ 
age  for  sale  or  distribution  within  the  United 
States,  of  any  cigarette  package  which  does 
not  bear  the  warning  statement  located  In  a 
conspicuous  place  In  clear  and  legible  type  in 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  package.  Prohibits 
advertising  of  cigarettes  or  “little  cigars*’  on 
radio  or  television. 

National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966 — Administered  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  This  Act  Is  intended  to  reduce 
traffic  accidents  and  death  and  injuries  to 
persons  resulting  from  traffic  accidents  by 
establishing  safety  standards  for  motor  vehi¬ 
cles  and  equipment. 

Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act — Prohibits  any 
person  engaged  in  the  packaging  or  labeling 
of  any  consumer  commodity  for  distribution 
In  commerce  from  distributing  In  commerce 
any  consumer  commodity  if  the  attached  label 
does  not  disclose  the  identity  of  the  commod- 
Ity^  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  packer,  or  distributor  and  the  net 
quantity  of  contents.  * 

..  Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act — Antborian 
the  establishment  by  regulation  of  standards 
regarding  household  substances,  and  to  re¬ 
quire  special  packaging  to  protect  children 
from  injur/  or  illness  from  such  household 
Bubstanccs. 


Statutes  Description 

15  U.S.G  1601,  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act — Requires  cer- 

ot  seq.  tain  disclosures  to  be  made  In  consumer  credit 

transactions,  prohibits  the  Issuance  of  a  credit 
card  except  In  response  to  a  consumer  request, 
and  prohibits  the  obtaining  of  or  giving  of 
Information  held  by  a  consumer  reporting 
agency.  Criminal  prosecutions  only. 


15  U.S.C.  1644 _  Credit  card  statute — Proscribes  fraudulent  mis¬ 

use  of  credit  cards  in  transactions  affecting 
interstate  commerce. 

15  U.S.C.  1703,  Interstate  Land  Sales  Full  Disclosure  Act — 

1717.  Proscribes  fraudulent  practices  in  the  sale 

of  land  subdivisions  in  interstate  commerce. 

15  U.S.C.  1981 -  Title  IV — Motor  Vehicle  Information  A  Cost 


Savings  Act — Prohibits  the  alteration  of  auto¬ 
mobile  odometers  and  requires  mileage  dis¬ 
closure  forms  to  be  given  by  transferors  of 
,  motor  vehicles.  Provides  for  injunction  to 
restrain  violations. 

15  U.S.C.  2051,  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act — Establishes  a 

et  seq.  new  Commission  whose  purpose  is  to  protect 

the  public  against  unreasonable  risks  of  in¬ 
jury  associated  with  consumer  products ; 
assist  consumers  In  evaluating  the  compara¬ 
tive  safety  or  consumer  products ;  develop 
safety  standards  for  consumer  products ;  and 
promote  research  into  causes  and  prevention 
of  product-related  injuries.  The  Act  transfers 
jurisdiction  to  CPSC  of  the  Poison  Preven¬ 
tion  Packaging  Act,  Flammable  Fabrics  Act, 
Hazardous  Substances  Act,  and  Refrigerator 
Safety  Act.  The  section  represents  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  the  Federal  courts  except  under 
the  imminent  hazard  provisions  of  the  statute. 


16  U.S.C.  824-825u_.  Federal  Power  Act — Regulates  the  wholesale 

sales  of  electric  energy  in  Interstate  com¬ 
merce. 

17  U.S.C.  1-216 -  Copyright  Law — Grants  valuable  enforceable 

rights  to  authors,  publishers,  and  the  like, 
to  encourage  production  of  creative  works  for 
ultimate  benefit  of  the  public. 

18  U.S.C.  1.3 -  Assimilative  (Mmes  Act — State  statutes  re: 

consumer  protection  made  applicable  under 
this  Act  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 

18  U.S.C.  33 -  Protects  against  unauthorized  sale  of  Insignia 

of  veteran  organizations. 

18  U.S.C.  152 _ 1 _  Federal  Bankruptcy  Act — Proscribes  fraud  upon 

the  individual  consumer  creditors  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  frauds. 

18  U.S.C.  201,  210^  Protects  against  bribery  of  federal  officials  and 
211,  217,  jurors. 

18  U.S.C.  203,  205,  Prohibits  conflict  of  interest  of  present  and  former 
207,  208,  209.  federal  officials. 

18  U.S.C.  212,  218,  Protects  against  conflict  of  interest :  bank  exam- 
216,  216.  iners  and  bank  officers. 

18  U.S.C.  224 _  Prohibits  bribery  In  sporting  contests. 

18  U.S.C.  471-290 _ Protects  users  of  U.S.  and  foreign  currency  and 


obligations  from  loss  of  value  due  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  worthless  Imitations,  facilitates 
trade  based  on  paper  currency,  and  supports 
the  use  of  a  single  accepted  form  of  legal 
tender. 

18  U.S.C.  497 -  Prohibits  the  forgery  of  letters  patent— protects 

patentees  from  false  claims  by  third  parties. 

18  U.S.C.  506 -  Forgery  of  seals  of  courts — Protects  consumers 

from  Impersonation  of  court  officials. 

18  U.S.C.  641 - -  Prohibits  thefts  of  government  property. 

18  U.S.C.  658,  667,  Banking  violations — Proscribe  false  statements 
1005  and  1996  and  entries  In  banking  transactions.  Of  pri¬ 

mary  Importance  to  consumers  Is  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  practice  of  manipulation  of  consumer 
accounts  In  National  banks.  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Associations,  and  credit  unions,  and 
banking  Institutions  the  deposits  of  which 
are  Insured  by  a  federal  agency. 

18  U.S.C.  659_,_. -  Theft  from  Interstate  shipment  statute — pro¬ 

hibits  theft  from  Interstate  shipments,  the 
multlbilUan  dollar  annual  cost  of  which  Is 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  In  the  form  of 
higher  prices  for  goods. 
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Statutes 

18  U.S.C.  706 _ 

18  U.S.C.  707 _ 

18  U.S.C.  708 - 

18  U.S.C.  709 _ 

18  U.S.C.  710— . 

18  U.S.C.  712 _ 

18  U.S.C.  713 - 

18  U.S.C.  891-896 — 
18  U.S.C  911-917 — 

18  U.S.C.  1001,  287_. 

18  U.S.C.  1010, 

1014. 

18  U.S.C.  1341 - 

18  U.S.C.  1343 _ 

18  U.S.C.  1361 - 

18  U.S.C.  1421- 
1427. 

18  U.S.C.  1691- 
1737. 

18  U.S.C.  1951 - 

18  U.S.C.  1964 _ 

18  U.S.C  2812- 

2813. 

18  U.S.C  2314- 

2315. 


19  U.S.C.  1304 _ 

19  U.S.C  1806 - 

21  U.S.C.  61-64 _ 

21  U.S.C  801  «t  Bcq-. 


Description 

Prohibits  the  unauthorized  use  of  the  Bed  Cross 
Sign. 

Prohibits  the  unauthorized  use  of  the  4-H 
Emblem. 

Prohibits  the  unauthorized  use  of  the  Coat  of 
Arms  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 

Prohibits  false  advertising  or  misuse  of  names  to 
indicate  federal  agency. 

Prohibits  the  unauthorized  sale  of  military 
cremation  urns. 

Prohibits  the  misuse  of  names  by  collection  agen¬ 
cies  or  private  detective  agencies  to  indicate 
federal  agency. 

Prohibits  the  unauthorized  use  of  the  Great  Sale, 
Presidential  Seal,  and  Vice  Presidential  SeaL 

Prohibits  extortionate  credit  transactions. 

Prohibits  false  Impersonation  of  officials  and 
certain  other  Individuals. 

False  statements  and  claims  to  Government  agen¬ 
cies — generally  proscribes  submission  of  false 
claims  and  statements  in  connection  with  fed¬ 
eral  programs,  Indirectly  affecting  the  con¬ 
sumer  by  increasing  the  cost  of  these  programs. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HDD)  frauds — proscribe  the  submission  of 
false  statements  and  claims  in  connection 
with  HUD  programs.  Frauds  having  partic¬ 
ular  Impact  on  consumers  including  those 
dealing  with  abuses  in  inner  city  housing 
projects  financed  with  federal  funds. 

Mall  fraud  statute — proscribes  schemes  to  de¬ 
fraud  through  the  use  of  malls.  Including 
fraudulent  chain-referral  schemes,  land  fraud 
swindles,  insurance  frauds,  worh-at-home 
swindles,  merchandise  frauds,  advance  fee 
schemes,  precious  metal  frauds,  etc. 

Fraud  by  wire  statute — Proscribes  the  use  of 
Interstate  wire.  Including  telephone  and  tele¬ 
gram  communications  in  furtherance  of  fraud¬ 
ulent  schemes  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
Involved  in  mall  fraud. 

Prohibits  destruction  of  government  property. 

Designed  to  protect  the  naturalization  and  cit¬ 
izenship  process  and  persons  Involved  In  that 
process. 

Statutes  protecting  the  operation  and  integrity 
of  the  Postal  Service. 

Anti-racketeering  Act — protection  of  operators 
of  businesses  from  extortion  by  union  officials 
and/or  racketeers  and/or  government  officials. 

Prohibits  kickbacks  to  employers  and  officials 
of  employee  benefit  plans. 

Interstate  auto  theft  statutes — Prohibits  inter¬ 
state  trafficking  in  stolen  autos  which  or¬ 
ganized  rings  sell  to  unsuspecting  consumers 
with  altered  vehicle  Identification  numbers 
and  false  titles. 

Interstate  transportation  of  stolen  property 
statutes — Prohibits  interstate  trafficking  In 
stolen  goods  such  as  stolen  airline  tickets  which 
are  sold  to  unwitting  consumers.  Section 
2314  also  'prohibits  inducing  persons  to 
travel  in  interstate  commerce  in  furtherance  of 
a  fraud  scheme,  such  as  fraudulent  land  sub¬ 
division  promotions  or  phoney  stock  sales. 

Tariff  Act  of  1930 — Informs  ultimate  purchaser 
of  the  country  of  origin  of  merchandise. 

Autborizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  importation  of  cattle,  sheep  or  other 
ruminants  or  swine  or  meat  of  such  animals 
from  foreign  countries  In  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  rinderpest  or  hoof-and-mouth 
disease  exists. 

Filled  Milk  Act — Protects  consumers  from  filled 
milk. 

Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act — ^Prohibits  the 
Introduction  or  delivery  for  introduction  Into 
Interstate  commerce  of  any  food,  drug,  device, 


Statutes 


21  U.S.C.  451-470— 

21  U.S.C.  601-695— 

21  U.S.C.  1031- 
1056. 

29  U.S.C.  186 _ 

29  U.S.C.  215-216— 
29  D.S.C.  501(c)  — 

35  U.S.C.  33 _ 

36  U.S.C.  181 _ * 

36  U.S.C.  379 _ 

39  U.S.C.  3001,  et 
seq. 


42  U.S.C.  262— 263a 

42  U.S.C.  264-272_-. 


42  U.S.C  laOOnn, 
1396h. 

Statutes 

45  U.S.C.  1-16 _ 

45  U.S.C.  38-39 _ 

45  U.S.C.  61-66 _ 

46  U.S.C.  801-842 _ 


49  U.S.C.  1-1022 
(except  i  26  and 
1304). 


49  U.S.C.  26,  303, 
804,  322  and  325. 
49  U.S.C.  1301- 
1542. 


60  U.S.C.  App.  501- 
690. 


Description 

or  cosmetic  that  Is  adulterated  or  misbranded, 
any  “new”  drug  that  does  not  have  an  ap¬ 
proved  new  drug  application,  and  any  food 
where  under  Section  344  a  permit  is  not  in 
force.  The  refusal  to  permit  access  for  inspec¬ 
tion  or  copying  and  examination  of  records  is 
also  prohibited.  ^ 

Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act — Secures  whole¬ 
some  poultry  and  poultry  products  to  the 
public,  free  of  adulteration  and  misbranding. 

Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act — Secures  whole¬ 
some  meat  to  the  public,  free  of  adulteration 
and  misbranding. 

Egg  Products  Inspection  Act — Secures  whole¬ 
some  eggs  and  egg  products  to  the  public,  free 
of  adulteration  and  misbranding. 

Prohibits  kickbacks  to,  and  bribery  of,  union 
officers. 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act — minimum  wage  laws. 

Prohibits  embezzlement  of  union  property. 

Prohibits  the  unauthorized  practice  of  patent 
law. 

Prohibits  the  unauthorized  sale  of  veterans’  serv 

ice  flags. 

Prohibits  the  unauthorized  use  of  the  Ol.vuipic 
Insignia. 

The  Postal  Reorganization  Act — Mall  Matter 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  detention  of  mail  where  there  is 
evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Postal  Service 
that  the  addresser  Is  engaged  In  conducting  a 
scheme  or  device  for  obtaining  money  or  prop¬ 
erty  for  an  obscene  or  indecent  thing.  It  also 
provides  for  Injunctions  against  the  mailing 
of  pandering  advertisements  which  the  ad¬ 
dressee  believes  to  be  erotically  arousing  or 
sexually  provocative. 

Regulates  the  licensing  of  establishments  on 
gaged  in  the  production  of  biological  products 
and  of  clinical  laboratories. 

Contagious  Disease  Prevention  Act — Protects 
against  introduction  or  spread  of  coinniuni- 
cahle  diseases  from  foreign  countries  into 
U.S. 

Medicare  and  medicaid  frauds — Proscribe  frauds 
which  have  an  impact  upon  the  consumer  b.v 
increasing  the  cost  of  the  programs  because 
of  the  fraudulent  acts  of  others. 

Description 

Safety  Appliance  Act — insures  safety  in  op 
erations  of  railroads  and  motor  carriers. 

Accident  Reports  Act — Insures  safety  in  opera¬ 
tions  of  failroads  and  motor  carriers. 

Honrs  of  Service  Act — Insures  safety  In  opera¬ 
tions  of  railroads  and  motor  carriers. 

Shipping  Act — Secures  just  and  reasonaide 
charges  without  unjust  discriminations  or 
preferences  and  secures  adequate  service  in 
transportation  by  ocean  carriers  in  foreign 
commerce. 

Interstate  Commerce  Act — Secures  Just  and 
reasonable  charges  without  unjust  discrimi¬ 
nations  or  preferences  and  secures  adequate 
service  in  transportation  by  railroad,  motor 
carrier,  pipelines,  certain  water  carriers  and 
freight  forwarders. 

Interstate  Commerce  Act — Insures  safety  in 
operations  of  railroads  and  motor  carriers. 

Federal  Aviation  Act — Secures  Just  and  reason¬ 
able  charges  without  unjust  discriminations 
or  preferences.  Insures  adequate  service  In 
transportation  by  air,  and  promotes  safety  in 
air  transportation. 

Soldiers’  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act — ^Protects 
servicemen  and  their  dependents  from  various 
financial  and  legal  difficulties  while  the  service¬ 
men  are  disabled  from  tending  to  their  affairs 
as  a  consequence  of  military  service. 
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An-KXKIX  1) 

Nonbi,ock  IJCAA  AwABiits  Kki.ati\<;  to  ruAun,  Consumer  Fraud, 
CONSCMCR  KDCCATIfiff  AND  FRAUD  ITtRVKXTJox  ( FlSUAL  YKAB  1969- 


FlBCAL  Tbas  1975> 

Award 

Title :  amount 

Contiuuation  of  a  Study  of  (Hilce  of  State  Attorney 

General _  280 

Deeentraliced  Inrestlgation  and  Referral  of  Consumer 

Crimea  and  Aboaes _  111.  460 

Study  of  Conaamer  Crime :  The  Impact  of  Its  Victims —  ®4,  829 

Noncrlminal  Dlspoaltion  of  Criminal  Cases -  107,  067 

Conduct  Organized  Crime  iJiw  Enforcement  Training 

Sessions  _ 3‘t2,  OOO 

Consumer  Protection  Bureau _  153,  361 

Securities  Fraud  Section,  ID  and  Enforcement  Unit -  99,  000 

Criminal  Fraud  Investigative  I’ult -  224,  665 

Midwest  Regional  Conference  on  Organized  Crime -  11,  926 

Technical  Asstetanee _  2,  5(*0 


A  tea  I'd 

Title :  amonni 

Attorney  General  I>ei>artuieut  Reseatxli  and  Flanuing 

Unit _  4j;. 

Establishment  of  an  Organized  Crime  Investigations 

and  Prosecution  Unit _ _ _  7;;,  iKr, 

Eoan  Sharking  in  the  United  States _  10,  000 

Economic  Crime  Unit _  09,  7k.‘» 

Economic  Crime  Project  Center _ 1,433,  416 

Criminal  Fraud  Investigative  Unit _  224,  665 

Economic  Crime  Unit _  199,  790 

Decentralized  Investigation  and  Referral  of  Consumer 

Crimes  and  Abuses _  141,  46u 

Study  of  Consumer  Crime :  The  Impact  on  Its  Victims.  94,  829 

Combating  Felonious  Crime  by  Citizen  Involvement _  147,  706 

Loan  Sharking  in  the  United  States _  10,  000 

Criminal  Consumer  Fraud  Unit _  25,  140 

Consumer  Fraud  Prosecution  Unit _  40,  000 

Consumer  Protection  Bureau _  153,  .361 


Appendix  E. — LEAA  subgranls  from  block  grants  relating  to 
consumer-  fraud,  fraud,  consumer  education,  and  fraud  preren- 
tion  {fiscal  years  1969  to  1976) 


state  Amount  Number  of 

grants 


Alabama . . 

Alaska . . . 

Arizona . . 

.Irkansas . 

Caliiomia.. . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa _ 

Kansas . 

Kentucky.. . . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . . 

Maryland . 

Alicbigan _ 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . . 

Missouri . . 

Montana . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada.... . 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico . 

New  York . . . 

North  Carolina . . 

North  Dakota . . 

OMo . 

Oregon . . 

Pennsylvania _ 

South  Carolina . . 

South  Dakota _ 

Tennessee _ _ 

Utah . 

Vermont . . 

Virginia _ 

Washington _ 

West  Virginia _ 

Wisconsin.. . . 

Wyoming . . 

Puerto  Rico. . 

Orad  total.. 


$353,115 

8 

13,535 

2 

130,066 

2 

35,240 

1 

369,064 

7 

297.039 

4 

10,105 

1 

174.556 

5 

46.676 

1 

48, 210 

3 

111,484 

2 

19.137 

5 

54,366 

4 

317,060 

17 

46,768 

1 

1,268,790 

15 

5,822 

3 

246,519 

5 

9.59,960 

16 

286, 628 

3 

336 

1 

231,564 

9 

3,201 

8 

151,287 

5 

45,757 

C 

877 

1 

2!*9 

1 

12,027 

1 

1,356,633 

9 

59,6.53 

1 

47,053 

3 

94,365 

S 

147,517 

6 

1,312,786 

16 

62,037 

1 

12,538 

9 

2,366 

3 

13,239 

2 

59,379 

4 

9,828 

8 

192, 151 

3 

17,000 

1 

126,011 

8 

636 

3 

104.706 

% 

8,850,228 

ns 
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Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  John  W.  Leslie,  Room  S-1032,  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C.  20212,  202-523-7316.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is  February  24, 1976.  In  addition 
to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to  answer  questions  about  consumer 

representation  plans  within  the  agency. 


OCTOBEB  81,  1976. 
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I.  Statement  op  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Labor’s  Consumer  Rep¬ 
resentation  Plan  is  three-fold :  To  identify  and  enhance  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  client  group  and  individual  consumer  participation 
at  decision  points  in  policy  formulation,  rulemaking  actlvites 
and  program  evaluation;  to  identify  and  strengthen  mechanisms 
for  the  dissemination  of  information  and  feedback  to  client 
groups  and  Individual  consumers ;  to  establish  designated  agency 
consumer  representatives  within  the  Department  responsible  for 
the  development  and  execution  of  agency  consumer  affairs 
programs. 

II.  Primary  Operating  Units  Involved 

Both  the  regulatory  and  informational  activities  of  many 
Department  agencies  affect,  directly  and  indirectly,  a  large  va¬ 
riety  of  client  groups. 

The  Manpower  Administration,  decentralized  with  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act 


(CBTA),  serves  numerous  client  groups  with  a  variety  of  serv¬ 
ices.  CETA  programs,  designed  to  provide  jobs  and  job  training 
for  the  disadvantaged  and  unemployed,  are  usually  sponsored 
by  cities,  counties  or  states  known  as  prime  sponsors.  CETA 
programs  may  also  be  sponsored  by  business  or  labor  organiza¬ 
tion  and  private  consortia.  These  client  groups,  in  turn,  develop 
programs  and  policies  to  aid  the  disadvantaged,  older  workers, 
migrants,  Indians,  offenders,  unemployed  workers  and  minority 
group  members. 

The  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  works  with  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  agencies,  industry  sponsors,  and  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  to  create  and  maintain  programs  to  upgrade  journeyman 
skill  levels  and  compile  statistics  for  future  program 
development 

The  Job  Corps,  which  provides  education  and  job  training  in 
a  residential  environment  directly  serves  disadvantaged  and 
unemployed  young  people.  Through  its  unique  training  program 
and  civilian  conservation  centers,  the  Job  Corps  also  serves 
labor  unions  and  other  governmental  agencies — particularly  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture  Departments — as  client  groups. 

The  Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN)  provides  work  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  welfare  family  heads  to  enable  them  to  become 
self-supporting.  Welfare  families  and  perspective  employers  are 
among  the  client  groups  served. 

Employment  service  activities  are  among  the  most  important 
of  Manpower  consumer  functions.  Through  a  nationwide  net¬ 
work  of  oflSces,  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  (USES)  works  to 
match  unemployed  people  with  prospective  employers.  Using 
State  ES  offices,  a  computerized  job  bank  system  and  a  special 
veterans  employment  program,  the  Employment  Service  aids 
the  unemployed,  prospective  employers  and  veterans.  Special 
programs  have  been  designed  to  Improve  services  and,  in  some 
cases,  provide  loans  to  client  groups  in  rural  areas  making  a 
broader  range  of  services  available  and  in  some  cases  to  transfer 
business  or  employment  from  one  area  to  another. 

Apprenticeship  Information  Centers,  which  place  persons  in 
apprenticeship  programs,  make  labor  unions  another  client 
group  served  by  ES  activities. 

Unemployment  Insurance  (UI)  benefits  to  serve  the  unem¬ 
ployed  worker.  The  UI  Service  works  with  State  agencies  to 
develop  better  programs  for  aiding  unemployed  workers.  States, 
therefore,  become  a  client  group  recipient  of  UI  activities. 

Finally,  through  research  and  development  programs,  the  Man¬ 
power  Administration  serves  other  government  departments,  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  as  well  as  its  own  programs  by  providing 
technical  assistance,  evaluation  studies  and  institutional  grant 
projects.  In  addition,  policy  officials  and  technicians  of  foreign 
countries  benefit  from  international  seminars  on  manpower  plan¬ 
ning  and  organization. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration  (OSHA), 
through  workplace  inspections,  safety  and  health  standards,  and 
educational  and  training  programs,  directly  affects  many  dient 
groups. 
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OSHA  insiiectors  visit  individual  work  sites  to  check  for  pos¬ 
sible  health  and  safety  violations.  Individual  workers,  employ¬ 
ers  and  unions  are  the  affected  client  groups. 

OSHA  also  develops  safety  and  health  standards  on  possible 
hazardous  substances  (such  as  toxins)  and  working  conditions 
(such  as  construction  worksite  safety).  Unions,  industries,  pri¬ 
vate  Interest  groups  and  Individuals  can  contribute  opinions'dur- 
ing  public  hearings  held  before  standards  are  issued  and  are 
later  directly  affected  by  the  standards  when  they  become  law. 

OSHA  also  works  with  States  and  other  Federal  agencies  to 
develop  their  own  safety  and  health  plans.  Through  its  training 
and  education  programs,  OSHA  works  with  Federal  and  State 
compliance  officers,  industry  and  union  representatives,  and 
schools  and  private  organizations  to  conduct  and  develop  train¬ 
ing  and  educational  programs  to  improve  safety  and  health 
programs  and  practices. 

Unions  and  employers  are  the  major  client  groups  served  by 
the  Labor-Management  Servieet  Administration.  The  landmark 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (EIRISA), 
assures  workers  in  private  industry  that  they  will  receive  tbelr 
entitled  pensions.  This  complex  law  directly  affects  employers, 
employees,  fiduciaries,  insurance  companies,  and  corporation 
trusts.  In  some  cases,  information  must  be  reported  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Pension  Benefits  Guaranty 
(Corporation,  making  these  agencies  client  groups. 

The  Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  re¬ 
quires  unions  to  make  financial  disclosure  reports  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor.  Employees  and  others  must  report  arrangements 
and  expenditures  made  to  influence  the  collective  bargaining 
process  through  third  parties.  Besides  unions,  and  individual 
union  members  who  avail  themselves  of  LMRDA  protections, 
other  government  agencies — often  Federal  courts — are  served  as 
client  groups  since  information  may  be  passed  on  for  possible 
action  in  cases  of  criminal  violations. 

Other  labor-management  services  include  providing  assist¬ 
ance  to  employers,  anions  and  state  and  local  governments  to 
establish  procedures  for  resolving  disi>ates  and  instituting  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  or  like  procedures  in  the  public  sector.  By 
providing  technical  assistance  to  special  advisory  committees 
and  boards,  other  government  agencies  become  climt  groups. 
Federal  government  departments  and  agencies  and  labor  anions 
are  riient  groups  under  Executive  Order  11491  which  requires 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  LMSA  to  supervise  representation 
elections  and  decide  cases  involving  unfair  labor  practices. 

The  Office  of  Veterans  Reemployment  Rights  (OVRR)  guar¬ 
antees  that  veterans  are  not  denied  their  reemployment  rights. 
Veterans  and  employers  are  the  client  groups  served  directly 
but  OVRR  also  works  with  the  Veterans  Ehnidoyment  Service  of 
the  Manpower  Administration  and  the  Department  of  Defense, 
making  these  governmental  agencies  client  groups  also. 

Through  policy  development  and  research,  LMSA  works  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  like  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the 
Treasury  Department  to  collect  data  and  make  surveys  on 
public  sector  labor  relations  and  multi-employer  pension  plans. 

The  Bureau  of  International  Labor  Affairs  administers  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  which  provides  assistance  to  workers  who  lose 
their  jobs  because  of  Increased  imports.  Individuals,  unions,  or 
other  groups  of  workers  may  file  petitions  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  requesting  assistance. 

The  Bureau  participates  in  multilateral  trade  negotiations 
(MTN).  The  Trade  Act  of  1974  requires  advice  on  MTN  from 
organized  labor.  Therefore,  unions,  throng  a  Labor  Policy  Ad¬ 
visory  Ckmimittee,  and  six  labor  sector  advisory  committees  are 
providing  advice  on  negotiations.  Industries  and  unions  are 
directly  affected'  by  the  MTN  decisions. 


Foreign  countries  are  client  groui)s  served  by  the  Bureau’s 
Technical  Assistance  Corps  which  arranges  technical  aid  proj¬ 
ects.  Exchange  programs  are  arranged  in  cooperation  with  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  the  State  Department, 
and  the /United  Nations.  Federal  agencies,  foreign  nations,  and 
international  organizations  are  the  affected  client  groups  for 
these  programs. 

The  Bureau  also  provides  assistance  to  U.S.  foreign  affairs 
agencies  of  the  federal  government  and  sponsors  a  series  of 
traveling  seminars  to  foreign  countries. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  collects  a  great  deal 
of  statistical  data  which  are  available  to  the  general  public. 
Printed  material,  Including  the  Ck>nsumer  Price  Index,  Whole¬ 
sale  Price  Index,  employment  series,  wages  and  hours  of  work, 
work  stopiiages,  family  budgets,  labor  turnover,  productivity, 
economic  growth  indicators  and  occui>ational  safety  and  health 
statistics  and  manpower  structure  and  trends,  can  help  many 
client  groui>s  understand  important  economic  situations  and 
can  help  them  plan  programs  and  policies  for  the  present  and 
future.  This  data  can  be  used  by  State  and  local  governments, 
making  them  another  affected  client  group. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  is  used  in  many  situations  in  the 
private  sector  where  there  are  automatic  cost  of  living  adjust¬ 
ments. 

Data  is  collected  and  analyzed  for  other  government  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies,  state  and  local  governments  and  foreign 
countries.  All  these  are  directly  affected  client  groupa 
The  Directory  of  National  Unions  and  Ehnployee  Associations 
is  useful  to  labor  and  management  organizations  and  the  Occu¬ 
pational  Outlook  Handt>ook,  providing  descriptions  and  job 
outlooks  for  over  800  occupations,  serves  many  client  groups 
Interested  in  potential  occupational  growth  and  development 
The  programs  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration 
(ESA)  directly  affect  many  client  groups.  Provisions  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  (FLSA)  concerning  minimum  wage, 
overtime  and  equal  pay  regulations  affect  employers  and  all 
groui)s  of  workers  including  women  and  children. 

The  Farm  Labor  (Jontractor  Registration  Act  requiring  reg¬ 
istration  by  crew  leaders  and  safe  and  healthful  living  conditions 
for  farm  workers,  affect  farmers,  crew  leaders  and  migrant 
workers  who  fall  under  provisions  of  the  Act 
Provisions  of  the  Service  (Contract  Act  and  the  Davis-Bacon 
and  related  Acts  insure  prevailing  wage  rates,  fringe  benefits, 
and  other  labor  standards  for  employees  working  on  Federal 
service  contract  and  Federally  financed  construction  projects, 
(contractors,  unions,  and  individual  employees  are  among  the 
affected  client  groups. 

ESA  serves  as  a  central  clearinghouse  for  labor  standards 
Information  and  provides  technical  assistance  to  State  labor 
agencies,  foreign  nations,  and  intematlcmal  labor  organizattons, 
all  of  whom  become  riient  groups. 

The  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  Programs  (OF<3CP) 
enforces  E.O.  11246  which  requires  equal  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  all  workers  on  Federal  or  Federally  assisted  projects 
as  well  as  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  and  Section 
2012  of  the  'Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Readjustment  Act.  Women, 
minority  group  members,  the  handicapped,  and  Vietnam  era 
veterans  are  directly  affected  as  are  employers  and  unions  in¬ 
volved  in  Federal  contract  work. 

Workers  and  employers  are  also  affected  by  wage  garnish¬ 
ment  provisions  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  Work¬ 
ers’  comi)ensation  provisions  of  the  Federal  Employees’ 
Compensation  Art,  the  Longshore  Harbor  Workers  (Compensa¬ 
tion  Act  and  the  Black  lAing  Benefits  Act  aid  workers  injured 
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or  disabled  on  the  job.  Unions,  eini)loyers,  entire  industries  and 
indiTiduals  are  the  client  groups  served  by  these  regulations. 

The  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  affects  employers 
of — over  20  i)eople  and  workers  40-65  years  old. 

The  Office  of  the  Solicitor  represents  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  other  Department  officials  in  all  legal  proceedings.  The 
Solicitor  advises  other  government  agencies  concerning  statutes 
administered  by  the  Department.  Individuals  can  become  clients 
since  the  Solicitor  handles  appeals  under  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  .\ct  and  the  Privacy  Act  when  the  availability  of  rec¬ 
ords  is  at  issue.  The  Solicitor’s  office  also  represents  individuals 
In  suits  against  employers  under  the  authority  of  the  various 
statutes  for  which  the  Department  has  responsibility. 

Clearly,  many  programs  and  informational  activities  of  the 
Labor  Department  affect  a  broad  spectrum  of  specialized  client 
groups  as  well  as  the  general  consumer. 

III.  Executive  Summary 

The  Department  of  Ijabor  Consumer  Representation  Plan 
summarizes  current  ixdicies  and  practices  for  obtaining  and 
reflecting  the  views  of  specialized  client  groups  and  the  general 
consumer  in  the  Department’s  decision-making  process.  This 
process  involves  the  formulation  of  general  policy  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  regulations  to  administer  individual  agency  pro¬ 
grams  ;  the  evaluation  of  existing  and  proposed  programs ;  the 
transmission  of  data  from  clfent  groups  and  the  general  con¬ 
sumer;  and  the  dissemination  of  information  and  materials  to 
client  groups  and  consumers. 

For  the  puriwses  of  this  plan,  “consumers”  are  defined  as 
client  groups  which  include  individuals  or  any  group,  such  as 
labor  unions,  employer  associations,  or  specialized  organiza¬ 
tions  or  institutions,  which  are  affected  by  or  make  use  of 
Department  programs,  services  or  information. 

The  Consumer  Representation  Plan  attempts  to  (1)  identify 
and  enhance  opportunities  for  client  and  consumer  particiimtion 
in  policy  formulation  and  rulemaking  activities  and  (2)  estab¬ 
lish  individual  agency  consumer  representatives  tespon^ble  for 
the  development  and  implementation  of  agency  consumer  affairs 
programs. 

The  Departmental  plan,  w'hich  involves  almost  all  the  agen¬ 
cies  which  have  contact  with  the  public,  analyzes  Department 
activities  in  each  of  five  consumer  representation  areas.  The 
plan  also  highlights  ways  that  consumers  and  client  groups  can 
influence  and  make  Input  into  the  various  agency  policies  and 
programs.  It  also  lists  opportunities  for  future  improvement 
and  recommendations  to  be  implemented  by  agencies  in  their 
own  consumer  affairs  programs. 

Among  the  general  recommendations  as  to  how  the  Depart¬ 
ment  as  a  whole,  can  improve  its  resimnsiveness  to  client  groups 
and  individual  consumers  is  the  creation  of  individual  agency 
consumer  representatives  to  develop  and  coordinate  agency  pro¬ 
grams  to  improve  consumer  relations.  Consumer  representation 
will  also  be  improved  by  clearer  and  more  concise  press  and 
informational  releases;  closer  ties  with  existing  consumer 
groups,  improved  complaint  handling  procedures  and  improv¬ 
ing  feedback  methods  to  consumers  so  that  they  will  know 
what  effect  they  are  having  on  Department  decision-makers. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  committed  to  increasing  the 
methods  of  obtaining  information  and  opinions  from  its  client 
groui>s  and  tlie  general  consumers  served  by  its  programs  and 
informational  materials.  By  strengthening  the  methods  of  dis¬ 
seminating  information  about  programs  and  policies,  the  De¬ 
partment  is  assured  of  dealing  with  an  informed  public.  Effec¬ 
tive  government  can  only  function  if  the  public  it  serves  is 
concerned  and  aware  of  the  programs  and  policies  developed 
on  its  behalf.  A  consumer  representation  plan,  carefully  de¬ 


veloped  and  scrupulously  adhered  to,  can  insure  the  D^iartment 
of  vital  citizen  participation  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  its 
programs  and  services. 

rV.  Departmental  Plan 

1.  POLICY  FORMULATION  AND  PBOORAM  PLANNING 

A  number  of  opportunities  exist  for  client  and  general  con¬ 
sumer  representation  in  the  lAbor  Department’s  deci.sion-mak- 
ing  process.  These  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  participation 
in  the  regulations  development  process,  in  public  hearings,  in 
advisory  committee  meetings,  in  special  task  forces,  in  surveys 
and  in  research  projects  and  in  special  consultations. 

The  most  widely  used  procedures  of  a  formal  nature  for  client 
group  and  individual  consumer  input  into  decision-making  and 
policy  formulation  and  public  hearings  are  the  comment  proce¬ 
dures  provided  in  the  regulations  process,  and  participation  in 
open  advisory  committee  meetings. 

Development  of  Regulations.  A  major  function  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  to  implement  and  enforce  the  various  laws  it  administers. 
The  primary  means  of  implementation  is  the  development  and 
promulgation  of  regulations  and  standards  in  accordance  with 
statutory  procedures.  By  participating  in  this  process  client 
groups  and  individuals  can  have  direct  input  into  the  decision¬ 
making  process  at  nearly  every  stage. 

The  procedures  used  to  develop  regulations  and  standards 
are  fairly  con.sistent  throughout  the  Department  and  provide 
extensive  opportunities  for  formal  comment  and  participation. 

Client  groups  and  consumer  can  participate  in  the  regulations 
process  from  the  beginning. 

The  first  way  is  through  initiating  action  to  develop  a  stand¬ 
ard  or  regulation.  In  nearly  every  Department  agency,  proce¬ 
dures  provide  that  companies,  organizations,  individuals  and 
other  client  groups  can  petition  an  agency  or  its  administrator 
to  develop  or  amend  a  particular  standard  or  regulation. 

A  second  means  of  participation  is  by  a  continuous  review 
of  the  Federal  Register  which  publishes  policy  statements, 
notices  of  proposed  regulations,  announcements  of  public  hear¬ 
ings  and  meetings  of  the  Departments  advisory  committees. 
Program  agencies  are  required  by  law  to  publish  these  types 
of  notices  and  invite  public  comment  and  participation. 

Most  agencies  publish  “Advanced  Notices  of  Proposed  Rule- 
making”  in  the  Register,  soliciting  public  comments  from  client 
groups  and  individuals  as  well  as  the  general  public  on  whether 
a  new  standard  or  regulation  Is  needed  and  what  its  contents 
should  be. 

Another  opportunity  for  Input  comes  with  the  publication  of 
the  “Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking”  which  includes  qiedfic 
provisions  of  the  proposed  regrnlatlon  or  standard  and  invites 
interested  persons  to  submit  written  data  or  arguments  vdthln 
a  specified  time  period. 

At  a  later  stage  In  the  rulemaking  process.  Environmental 
Impact  Statements  and  Inflation  Impact  Statements  for  pro¬ 
posed  regulations  and  standards  are  issued  when  required  for 
comment  by  client  groups  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Once  a  final  regulation  or  standard  is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  another  opportunity  for  participation  exists  by  parties 
or  persons  who  think  they  are  adversely  affected  by  the  regula¬ 
tion  or  standard.  They  can  petition  for  an  amendment  to  the 
regulation  and  begin  the  rulemaking  process  again  or,  in  scune 
cases,  can  appeal  the  rule  through  the  court  systems  depending 
upon  the  program  Involved. 

Public  Hearings.  During  the  rulemaking  process.  Department 
agencies  often  determine  that  public  hearings  are  needed  either 
to  provide  a  forum  for  input  to  formulate  new  regulations  or  to 
solicit  additional  input  on  proposed  regulations  or  public  poUr 
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cies  goneralU'.  Tlie  need  for  hearings  can  be  determined  by  the 
agency  head  and,  in  most  of  the  Department’s  agencies,  individ¬ 
ual  and  client  groups  can  petition  to  have  hearings  held. 

Notices  of  hearings  are  also  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  give  the  time,  location  and  date  of  the  hearing,  as  well  as 
information  on  how  interested  parties  can  participate.  Public 
liearlugs  are  held  both  in  Washington  and  in  locations  across  the 
country  to  allow  the  maximum  input  l>y  various  client  groups 
and  Individuals. 

Public  hearings  are  one  of  tlie  best  mechanisms  for  client 
groups  and  individuals  to  make  impact  on  policy  and  regulations 
lKK*ause  they  provide  an  open  forum  for  the  presentation  of  argu¬ 
ments  and  technical  data  from  client  groups  and  individuals. 

Formal  and  Informal  Consultations.  Throughout  tlie  rule- 
making  and  policy  making  processes,  drafts  of  proposed  regula¬ 
tions  and  standards  are  circulated  to  client  groups  directly  af¬ 
fected  for  comment.  Congressional  officials,  private  organiza¬ 
tions,  technical  experts  and,  in  some  cases  public  interest  groups. 
Special  meetings  and  consultations  are  held  which  provide  an 
additional  opportunity  for  siiecialized  input 
Advisory  Committees  and  Councils.  Agencies  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  have  both  advisory  committees  and  councils  to  aid  them  in 
the  development  of  general  and  specific  policies  and  regulations. 

In  many  cases,  the  committees  and  their  membership  are  estab¬ 
lished  by  law  to  include  a  representative  balance  of  client 
groups,  for  example,  labor,  management  and  public  members. 

In  programs  conducted  jointly  with  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  as  with  the  Manpower  Administration’s  Employment 
Service,  state  advisory  councils  are  also  created  to  aid  in  pro¬ 
gram  review  and  to  make  policy  recommendations.  Ad  hoc  com¬ 
mittees  to  deal  with  specific  policy  or  standards  areas  are  also 
appointed  by  Department  agencies,  and  their  members,  selected 
from  different  client  groups,  u.^ually  have  expertise  in  a  specific 
area. 

In  addition  to  represeutatioii  on  these  two  types  of  commit¬ 
tees  and  councils,  client  groups  and  interested  individuals  can 
participate  in  the  open  meetings  of  the  committees  and  councils. 
Notices  of  the  meeting  date,  times  and  locations  are  published 
in  the  Federal  Register,  along  with  information  on  the  proposed 
agenda  and  how  interested  parties  can  participate. 

Department  advisory  councils  make  meeting  records  and  in¬ 
formation  and  technical  documents  available  to  client  groups 
and  individuals  who  request  to  inspect  them. 

Information  Support.  To  promote  increased  participation  of 
client  groups  and  individuals.  Department  agencies  issue  news 
releases  which  coincide  with  publication  of  Federal  Register 
Notices  seeking  comments  at  specific  stages  of  regulations  de¬ 
velopment,  and  announcing  public  hearings  and  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  or  council  meetings.  These  releases  are  widely  distributed 
to  print  and  electronic  media,  wire  services  and  sperfalized  pub¬ 
lications  nationally.  In  addition,  the  Department  distributes  the 
releases  to  Interested  or  affected  client  groups  through  .special 
mail  lists  maintained  by  the  individual  agencies. 

Other  Sources  of  Informational  Input.  In  addition  to  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  client  group  and  individual  participation  in  the 
rulemaking,  public  hearing  and  advisory  committee  processes, 
other  vehicles  are  used  throughout  the  Department  to  solicit 
both  technical  and  general  Information  input  into  decision¬ 
making  and  policy  formulation. 

One  way  is  through  the  scheduling  of  conferences  and  seminars 
sponsored  by  individual  Department  agencies  throughout  the 
country.  For  example,  the  Manpower  Administration  conducts 
annual  and  biannual  multi-state  and  multi-occupation  appren¬ 
ticeship  conferences  in  the  North-East,  Mid-Atlantic,  Southern 
and  Rocky  Mountain  States,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  in- 
^vidual  state  conferences.  Conferences  of  this  type  provide  the 


forum  for  client  and  public  input  on  matters  relating  to  the 
formulation  of  policy,  regulations  and  program  oi^erations. 

Examples  of  Client  Group  Influence.  Ideas  and  information 
supplied  to  the  Dejiartment  by  affected  client  groups  have  had 
direct  infiuence  on  policy  and  program  development.  At  an 
OSHA  hearing  concerning  proposed  amendments  to  testing  pro¬ 
cedures  to  determine  flash  points  of  flammable  and  comhustihle 
liquids,  a  company  that  processed  organic  peroxides  put  on  a 
dramatic  demonstration.  Tlie  company  showed  slides  of  a  test 
in  which  a  thimhle-full  of  organic  peroxide,  whmi  heated,  prac¬ 
tically  exjihKled  upward  in  a  plume  of  flame.  This  so  impressed 
the  OSIIA  representatives  at  the  liea^lng  that  the  final  standard 
was  issued  excluding  organic  peroxide.s  from  any  of  the  flash¬ 
point  determination  methods  required. 

In  the  early  ItlOO’s,  \isers  of  the  current  population  .survey  felt 
that  some  improvements  were  needed  in  the  methods  for  mea.s- 
uring  emidoyiuent  and  unemployment.  A  committee,  appointed 
l»y  the  President,  agreed  that  these  changes  would  improve  the 
survey  and  changes,  in  line  with  the  client  group  recommenda¬ 
tions,  w’ere  introduced  in  19G7. 

In  response  to  comments  and  recommendations  from  the  pub¬ 
lic,  the  Department  is  proposing  a  shorter,  simpler  form  for 
pension  and  welfare  plan  reports.  The  new  form  will  ease  the 
filing  task  of  plan  administrators  under  the  Employee  Retire¬ 
ment  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  and  will  permit  quicker  and 
cheaper  data  processing. 

Future  Improvements.  To  strengthen  and  enhance  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  client  groups  and  individual  consumers  at  decision 
points  in  policy  formulation  and  rulemaking  activities,  the  De¬ 
partment  will  take  the  following  actions: 

(1)  Assure  that  deadlines  published  in  tlie  Ftnleral  Reg¬ 
ister  notices  for  public  comment,  submission  of  data  and 
notification  of  intent  to  apiiear  at  public  hearings  and 
advisory  committee  meetings  are  reasonable  and  allow  for 
maximum  participation  by  client  grouiKS  and  consumers  in 
tlie  rulemaking  process. 

(2)  Increase  formal  and  informal  contacts  with  client 
groups  to  gain  their  input  into  the  development  of  regula¬ 
tions  and  standards  and  the  formulation  of  Department 
policies. 

(3)  Increase  contacts  with  major  consumer  groui>8  to  so¬ 
licit  their  advice,  opinions  and  technical  information  in 
rulemaking  and  policy  formulation. 

(4)  Maximize  the  use  of  members  of  Department  advisory 
committees  and  councils  as  sources  of  client  group  and 
<!onsumer  input  and  explore  the  addition  of  public  members 
to  these  councils  and  committees  where  feasible. 

(5)  Utilize  Department  conferences  and  seminars  with 
outside  groui>s  as  a  forum  for  information  input  by  client 
groups  and  individuals  consumers  into  decision-making. 

Deiiartment  agencies  will  adapt  these  recommendations  to 
tlie  framework  of  their  policy  development  and  rulemaking  pro¬ 
cedures  and  will  develop  siieciflc  written  procedures  to  execute 
them  in  their  individual  agency  consumer  affairs  programs. 

2.  EV.M,U AVION  OF  F.XISTING  AND  PROPOSED  PROORAMS 
f 

Tliere  are  several  mechanisms  that  client  groups  and  gen¬ 
eral  consumers  can  use  to  participate  in  the  evaluation  of 
existing  and  proposed  Department  programs.  These  include 
participation  in  the  comment  procedures  provided  in  the  rule 
making  and  public  hearing  processes,  in  the  on-going  "program 
evaluation  process,  in  the  meetings  of  advisory  and  special 
review  councils  and  in  the  conduct  of  Congressional  oversight 
hearings. 

Rule-mal:ing  Comment  Procedures.  One  of  the  most  effective 
ways  for  clients  and  individuals  to  impact  the  evaluation  of 
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programs  is  by  making  either  written  or  oral  comments  during 
the  development  of  regulations.  As  discussed  before,  the  com¬ 
ment  process  Is  provided  for  in  the  publication  of  Notices  In  the 
Federal  Register.  The  opportunity  for  comment  and  participa¬ 
tion  is  thus  provided  from  the  earliest  stage  of  regulations  and 
policy  development  with  the  publication  of  the  "Advanced  No¬ 
tice  of  Proposed  Rule-making."  It  is  carried  through  the  process 
w’ith  the  publication  of  the  actual  proposed  rules,  the  inflation 
imi>act  statement,  the  environmental  impact  statement  and  the 
schedule  of  public  hearings. 

All  testimony  and  comments  from  interested  groups  and  in¬ 
dividuals  are  fed  directly  into  the  formulation  of  standards 
and  regulations  at  each  step  in  their  development.  For  example, 
comments  received  from  an  “Advanced  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule- 
making”  allow  client  groups  and  consumers  to  participate  in  the 
basic  decision  of  whether  a  new  standard  or  regulation  is 
needed.  Later  in  the  process,  they  have  the  opportunity  to  com¬ 
ment  on  siieciflc  provisions  of  proposed  regulations  and  to 
present  data  and  arguments  at  public  hearings.  Through  this 
process,  client  groups  and  individual  consumers  can  evaluate 
the  need  for  and  quality  of  proposed  programs. 

Program  Evaluation  Process.  A  sei^ond  way  client  groups  can 
become  involved  in  tlie  evaluation  of  programs  is  by  taking  part 
in  the  Department’s  on-going  evaluation  and  audit  procedure. 

Department  agencies  conduct  regular  reviews  and  evaluations 
of  their  programs.  In  addition  to  this  on-going  process,  clients 
and  individual  consumers  can  request  an  agency  to  look  into 
the  operation  of  a  specific  program.  By  bringing  specific  problem 
areas  to  the  attention  of  individual  agencies,  clients  can  aid 
the  Department  in  its  evaluation  function. 

On  the  basis  of  information  received  from  internal  reviews 
and  from  client  groups  and  individuals,  an  agency  can  make  a 
special  request  that  the  Department’s  Directorate  of  Audit  and 
Investigations  conduct  a  full  audit  on  the  program  in  question. 

The  Directorate  of  Audits  and  Investigations  is  the  focal 
point  for  the  Department’s  audit  function.  It  audits  contracts 
and  grants  awarded  by  agencies  to  such  groups  as  prime  spon¬ 
sors  for  local  job  training  and  employment  programs  under 
CETA,  States  for  planning  state-operated  Job  safety  and  health 
programs,  and  universities  for  research  and  development  proj¬ 
ects.  Additionally,  the  Directorate  conducts  internal  audits  and 
reviews  of  Department  programs  and  agencies  to  determine 
how  well  the  agency  functions  and  how  well  a  program  is 
achieving  desired  results.  Both  of  these  types  of  audits  are  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis. 

Advisory  Committees  and  Councils.  Another  means  for  con¬ 
sumers  to  make  input  into  the  program  evaluation  process  is  by 
participation  in  the  open  meetings  of  the  Department’s  various 
advisory  committees.  Notices  of  these  meetings  api)ear  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  general  news  releases  are  issued  with  the 
time,  date,  location  and  subject  of  the  meetings.  As  discussed 
before,  advisory  committees  are  charged  with  making  recom¬ 
mendations  either  to  an  agency  head  or  the  Secretary  on  new 
policies,  programs  and  regulations.  Another  part  of  their  re- 
siwnsibllity  is  to  review  existing  programs  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  their  improvement.  An  example  is  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Servic'es’  Federal  Advisory  Council,  established 
“for  the  puri)ose  of  reviewing  the  Federal-State  program  of 
unemployment  compensation  and  making  recommendations  .  .  . 
for  improvement  of  the  system."  Typically,  this  council  has 
public,  employer  and  employee  members  which  allows  for  input 
by  client  groups  and  individuals.  In  addition  to  the  Federal 
Council,  counterparts  exist  on  the  state  level  in  the  state  ad¬ 
visory  councils  whose  functions  and  membetship  are  similar. 
I’articipation  in  the  open  meetings,  of  advisory  bodies  give  client 
groups  and  individual  consumers  direct  input  into  existing  and 
fature  program  evaluation. 


Congressional  Hearings.  Another  effective  means  for  client 
group  and  individual  input  into  program  evaluation  is  through 
participation  in  the  Congressional  hearing  process.  Several  types 
of  Congressional  hearings  are  held.  They  include  oversight  hear¬ 
ings  into  particular  program  operations  and  hearings  on  pro¬ 
posed  legislation,  including  appropriations.  Both  tyi)es  of  hetir- 
ings  afford  client  groups  and  individuals  an  important  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  impact  the  evaluation  of  existing  and  proposed  De¬ 
partment  programs. 

Oversight  hearings  offer  two  separate  opportunities  for  client 
groups  and  individuals  to  i)articlpate  in  the  evaluation  of  ex¬ 
isting  programs.  First,  affected  groups  and  the  g»'neral  citizenry 
can  initiate  a  Congressional  review  of  the  oi)eration  of  a  Depart¬ 
ment  program  or  law  by  requesting  that  an  oversight  hearing 
be  held  by  a  legi.slative  committee.  Secondly,  once  they  are 
scheduled  by  a  committee,  client  groups  can  participate  in  the 
open  hearings  by  appearing  to  give  testimony  or  technical  data. 
The  significance  of  oversight  hearings  is  the  fact  that  they  can 
result  in  changes  in  the  existing  program  or  laws  and  lead  to 
new  legislation. 

In  addition  to  oversight  hearings,  standing  committees  in  Con¬ 
gress,  such  as  the  Government  Operations  Committees;  and 
committees  specifically  concerned  with  Department  affairs,  such 
as  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  hold  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  including  appropriations  at  the  full  and  subcom¬ 
mittee  level.  These  hearings  are  open  to  the  public  and  afford 
both  client  groups  and  individuals  the  opportunity  to  attend  and 
participate  by  testifying  in  the  evaluation  of  new  laws  and 
programs. 

In  both  cases  Notices  are  published  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  giving  the  time,  place  and  date  of  the  proposed  hearings 
and  information  on  how  interested  groups  and  individuals  can 
participate. 

Future  Improvements.  To  strengthen  and  enhance  client  group 
and  individual  consumer  participation  in  the  evaluation  of  ex¬ 
isting  and  proposed  Department  of  Labor  programs,  the  De¬ 
partment  will : 

(1)  Enhance  existing  opportunities  and  develop  new 
techniques  for  client  group  and  individual  consumer  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  evaluation  of  Department  programs  and 
operations. 

(2)  Strengthen  the  procedural  mechanisms  for  the  incoiv 
poration  of  client  group  and  individual  consumer  input  in 
the  program  and  policy  evaluation  process. 

(3)  Increase  contacts  with  major  consumer  groups  and 
organizations  to  gain  their  general  and  technical  input  in 
the  evaluation  of  existing  and  proposed  Department  pro¬ 
grams. 

(4)  Develop  summaries  of  existing  client  group  and  con¬ 
sumer  economic  and  marketing  studies  to  be  used  in  evalu¬ 
ating  Department  programs. 

(6)  Develop  consumer  impact  assessments  for  proposed 
programs. 

Individual  agencies  will  adapt  these  general  recommendations  to 
the  framework  of  their  program  evaluation  process  and  will  de¬ 
velop  written  procedures  to  execute  them  in  their  agency  con¬ 
sumer  affairs  programs, 

3.  DATA  TRANSMISSION 

Client  groups  and  individual  consumers  provide  the  Depart¬ 
ment  with  a  great  deal  of  both  technical  and  general  informa¬ 
tion.  This  data  is  an  invaluable  aid  in  planning  policy,  develop¬ 
ing  programs,  formulating  standards,  and  publishing  accurate 
informational  materials. 
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There  are  numerous  ways  that  client  groups  can  bring  data  to 
the  attention  of  the  Department  Investigations  are  one  of  the 
most  important  and  widely  nsed  methods  of  data  transmission 
available  to  client  groups  of  the  Department.  In  the  course  of  a 
routine  inspection.  Deiiartment  representatives  can  be  made 
aware  of  legal  violations  through  evidence  supplied  by  affected 
client  groups.  This  data  can  Initiate  legal  proceedings  against 
the  parties  in  violation.  Data  supplied  in  petitions  can  support 
a  client  group  request  for  an  investigation  or  inspection.  This 
frequently  occurs  in  wage-hour  investigations  and  health  and 
safety  Inspections. 

Data  transmission  from  client  gi’oups  also  occur  when  suits 
are  initiated  by  the  Department  f<tr  violations  of  statutes  it 
enforces. 

Conferences,  both  formal  and  informal,  between  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Department  and  client  groups  allow  an  interchange 
of  views  and  the  presentation  of  data  and  evidence.  Quite  often 
this  is  an  ad  hoc  process,  conducttHi  as  the  need  arises.  Depart¬ 
ment  representatives,  often  from  the  OflSce  of  Policy,  E\’aluation 
and  Research,  meet  with  client  groui>s  and  concerned  individuals 
prior  to  preparing  legislation  or  developing  new  programs.  These 
may  consist  of  informal  interviews,  held  in  the  field  and  in  the 
work  place.  This  background  data  brings  Department  policy 
makers  into  contact  with  the  realities  confronting  affected  client 
groups. 

The  Department  has  numerous  advisory  ctmimittees,  many 
of  which  are  set  up  in  response  to  legal  requirements.  Composed 
of  representatives  of  affected  client  groups,  these  committees 
provide  up-to-date  data  whitii  can  be  used  to  evaluate  ptdicy  and 
program  effectiveness. 

The  Labor  Policy  Advisory  Committee  and  the  six  liabor  Sec¬ 
tor  Advisory  Committees,  established  under  Trade  Act,  consists 
of  representatives  of  the  AFI^-CIO  and  numerous  unions.  These 
committees  advise  the  Department  by  providing  data  on  the 
impact  of  imports  on  w’orkers  in  industries  affected  by  trade 
negotiations. 

The  Manpower  Planning  Council,  composetl  of  prime  sponsors 
of  CBTA  programs,  transmits  data  on  the  effectiveness  of  tl»e 
operation  of  CBTA  programs  to  the  Manpower  Administration. 
In  this  way,  client  group  data  is  transmitted  from  the  field 
through  the  planning  councils  to  the  Department,  which  funds 
the  localized  programs. 

OSIIA  provides  numerous  oiqKwt  unities  for  client  groups  to 
transmit  data.  Public  hearings  allow  client  groups  to  present 
data  on  proposed  standards  or  to  submit  a  proimal  and  back¬ 
up  material  requesting  that  a  new  standard  be  promulgated. 
After  a  proposed  standard  is  published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
a  mandatory  30  day  comment  period  allows  client  groups  to  sub¬ 
mit  written  evidence  concerning  the  standard.  Only  after  all 
material  from  client  groups  is  analyzed  and  synthesized  with 
other  available  data  is  a  final  standard  Issued.  Even  after  a 
standard  becomes  effective,  client  groups,  with  supporting  data, 
can  challenge  it  in  the  courts. 

Many  client  groups  provide  OSHA  with  data.  Tlie  scientific 
and  academic  communities  provide  the  latest  empirical  data; 
employers  detail  how  a  standard  could  affect  their  operations 
or  industry  as  a  whole;  and  individuals  and  labor  unions  de¬ 
scribe  the  effects  of  the  standard  of  hazard  in  the  workplace. 

OSHA  has  three  standing  and  tliree  ad  hoc  committees  which 
provide  technical  data  input  into  the  standards  making  process. 
All  these  committees  must  have  members  representing  manage¬ 
ment,  labor,  state  agencies,  and  HEW.  They  may  also  have  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  health  professions  and  the  public. 

To  gather  the  vast  amount  of  statistical  data  for  its  many 
publications,  the  BLS  employs  many  methods  of  data  transmis¬ 
sion  from  a  wide  variety  of  client  grotips.  Mall  surveys  and  per¬ 


sonal  interviews  are  the  most  important  means  of  transmitting 
data  used  by  client  groups  affected  by  BI.S  informational  pro¬ 
grams.  Household  surveys  are  conducted  for  BLS  by  the  Census 
Bureau  through  personal  Interviews  of  a  sample  composed 
of  47,000  households.  Self-mailing  questionnaires  are  occassion- 
ally  used.  In  analyzing  employment  trends  and  o(?cupational  out¬ 
looks,  BLS  receives  technical  data  from  business  firms,  profes¬ 
sional  societies,  trade  associations,  labor  unions,  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  and  other  government  agencies.  Information  on  per¬ 
sonal  earnings  is  received  through  interviews  and  prices  are 
surveycKl  and  data  compiled  from  stores,  businesses  and  other 
sources.  Data  is  also  supplied  by  trade  aud  technical  publica¬ 
tions,  government  and  corporate  rei)orts,  interviews  with  indus¬ 
try  users,  efiuipment  producers,  labor  and  government  experts. 
International  data  is  supplied  by  foreign  technical  publications 
and  statistical  agencies. 

Future  Improvements.  To  increase  tlie  flow  of  information 
and  transmi.ssion  of  data  from  client  groups  to  Department 
agencies,  the  Department  will: 

(1)  Strengthen  and  expand  formal  and  informal  contacts 
with  client  groups  for  the  purpo.se  of  gaining  general  and 
technical  data. 

(2)  Utilize  members  of  advi.sory  committees  and  councils 
as  conduits  of  information  data  from  their  respective  client 
organizations  and  public  interest  groups. 

(3)  Expand  written  aud  oral  contacts  with  general  con¬ 
sumer  groups  to  solicit  information,  analysis  and  research 
materials  that  reflect  consumer  positions  on  issues. 

Department  agencies  will  adapt  these  recommendations  to  the 
framew'ork  of  their  policy  development  and  rulemaking  pro- 
ce<lures  and  w  ill  develop  specific  written  procedures  to  execute 
them  in  their  individual  agency  cimsumer  affairs  programs. 

4.  coui:ksi*oni»e.xce  .\NI)  comi*l.\int  iiamu.ing 

t'(ui-esi<ondence  is  an  ihiportant  method  by  which  client 
groups  and  individual  consumers  can  make  their  views  known 
to  tlie  Department.  Often  requests  for  information,  inquiries 
about  programs  and  policies,  and  complaints  can  have  a  direct 
effect  on  future  Department  policy  making  and  program 
development. 

Correspondeuee  Processing  and  Response,  (.-lient  group  cor¬ 
respondence  and  complaints  are  usually  an.swered  by  letter  from 
the  particular  agency  responsible  for  handling  the  material  in 
question.  Each  agency  handles  its  own  correspondence  w’hlch  is 
routed  to  it  from  the  Department’s  central  mail  room.  Corre- 
si)ondent*e  addressed  to  the  Department  in  general  is  forward(*d 
to  the  proi>er  agency  by  the  mail  room. 

Many  of  the  larger  agencies  have  their  own  publications  units 
which  provide  lavoks,  pamphlets,  and  other  materials  requested 
by  client  groups.  These'  units  enable  agencies  to  respond 
promptly  and  accurately  to  client  group  inquiries  and  requests. 

If  an  inquiry  requires  opinions  or  information  from  more 
than  one  agency,  as  in  the  case  of  possible  job  discrimination 
or  a  letter  requiring  a  legal  opinion,  the  agency  receiving  the 
original  letter  usually  coordinates  material  gathered  from  other 
involved  organizations — both  within  the  Department  and  with 
other  government  agencies — and  prepares  a  personal  reply. 

M^ny  inquiries  to  the  national  oflSce  can  be  handled  most 
expeditiously  by  field  representatives  of  the  various  agencies.  In 
such  cases,  the  letter  is  forwarded  to  the  field  oflBce  and  the 
correspondent  is  informed,  either  by  letter  or  by  telephone,  that 
a  prompt  and  detailed  response  can  be  expected  from  the  field 
oflBce.  This  practice  is  particularly  prevalent  in  the  .Manpower 
Administration  when  handling  employment  inquiries  and  in  ESA 
when  investigating  w’nge-hour  complaints. 
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Mamy  inquiries  and  complants  from  client  groups  and  the 
general  public  are  sent  directly  to  the  field  oflBces  and  replies 
are  drafted  and  sent  from  there. 

In  cases  requiring  an  immediate  response,  a  telephone  call  to 
the  correspondent  or  complainant  often  precedes  a  letter.  Some¬ 
times  the  call  is  sufficient  to  answer  the  question  or  supply  the 
desired  informatiom. 

Policy  Influence.  Certain  agencies,  especially  those  which  en¬ 
force  statutes  or  portions  of  statutes,  have  specific  procedures 
established  to  handle  inquiries  or  complaints.  By  law,  OSHA  is 
re<iuired  to  inspect  an  establishment  when  a  valid  employee 
complaint  has  been  registered.  By  writing  and  asking  for  an 
investigation  or  detailing  what  the  consumer  believes  to  be  a 
dangerous  situation,  client  groups  can  have  immediate  imi)€tus 
in  initiating  OSIIA  imllcy  development  and  investigation  pro¬ 
cedures.  By  resimnding  to  an  individual  or  group  complaint, 
OSHA  can  begin  a  complex  series  of  investigations,  studies, 
public  hearings,  and  rule  making  procedures  which  could  affect 
an  entire  industry  or  client  group. 

ESA  also  has  legal  jurisdiction  to  investigate  complaints  ris¬ 
ing  from  the  federal  labor  laws  and  executive  orders  it  admin¬ 
isters.  In  certain  cases  complaints  are  forwarded  to  appropriate 
Federal  compliance  agencies  for  re.solution.  The  Employment 
Service  has  a  complex  “monitor-advocate”  system  for  handling 
complaints  concerning  migrant  and  seasonal  farm  workers  and 
complaints  from  veterans  are  forwarded  directly  to  the  State 
Veterans  Employment  representative. 

Correspondence  containing  suggestions  for  improving  existing 
programs  or  for  initiating  new  policies  are  regularly  forwarded 
to  policy  makers  within  the  affected  agency.  In  this  way, 
client  group  input  has  an  openline  to  Department  policy  making 
bodies  and  individuals. 

Time  Requirements.  Tlie  D«*partmeut  has  specific  time  require¬ 
ments  for  replies  to  letters.  These  are  listed  in  Supplement  Na 
6 — February  1973 — in  the  U.S.  Government  Correspondence 
Manual.  Normal  correspondence  should  be  answered  within  two 
weeks.  Inquiries  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  must 
be  answered  within  10  days  of  its  receipt  by  the  disclosure 
officer.  If  a  delay  in  response  is  anticipated,  the  correspondent 
should  be  notified  within  ten  days  of  this  delay. 

Future  Improvement.  To  improve  correspondence  and  com¬ 
plaint  handling,  the  Department,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary, 
began  a  review  of  agency  control  of  correspondence,  especially 
those  letters  requiring  the  Secretary’s  signature.  Interim  rec¬ 
ommendations  included  hand  carrying  correspondence  through 
review  channels,  using  interim  replies  when  appropriate,  and 
periodically  checking  on  the  system  and  procedures  and  initiat¬ 
ing  corrective  action  as  necessary. 

OASA  has  develoi)ed  its  own  correspondence  manual  which 
includes  shorter  reply  deadlines  than  Department  policy  now 
required.  It  has  been  recommended  that  other  agencies  adopt 
the  OASA  manual. 

In  addition,  a  complete  study  has  been  initiated  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  Department’s  mail  system.  Recommendations  for  im¬ 
provements  from  this  “toi)-to-bottom”  review  are  expected  by 
the  end  of  1975.  These  recommendations  will  include  proposed 
improvements  in  mail  room  layout  and  equipment  upgrading. 
A  feasibility  study  concerning  the  possible  consolidation  of 
independent  mail  rooms  (those  serving  agencies  in  other  build¬ 
ings)  with  the  main  Departmental  mail  room  is  being  con¬ 
ducted.  In  addition,  a  handbook  on  procedures  and  duties  is 
being  prepared  and  a  mail  routing  guide  is  in  the  process  of 
being  written.  Implementation  of  these  recommendations  will 
facilitate  improved  mail  handling  procedures  within  the 
D^mrtment 


5.  COMMUNICATION  TO  CLIENT  GROUPS  AND  CON8UMI31S  ON  ISSUES 
AND  DECISIONS 

The  Department  of  I^abor  conducts  a  broad-based  public  in¬ 
formation  program  to  keep  client  groups  and  individual  con¬ 
sumers  informed  about  Department  issues,  iralicies,  programs 
and  decisions.  An  additional  purpose  of  the  information  effort 
is  to  solicit  client  group  and  consumer  input  into  decision¬ 
making  and  to  inform  client  and  consumer  about  opportunities 
for  their  participation  at  decision  points  in  the  Department’s 
rulemaking  process. 

The  Department  uses  various  methods  to  transmit  informa¬ 
tion  to  and  communicate  with  client  groups  and  consumers.  The 
primary  methods  of  communication  include  news  releases,  news 
briefings  and  conferences,  speeches,  seminars  and  conferences, 
specialty  news  services,  periodicals,  publications  and  pamphlets 
and  broadcast  materials. 

News  Releases.  Agencies  issue  news  releases  on  a  timely 
basis  to  inform  client  groups  and  consumers  about  key  policy 
decisions,  regulations,  program  and  compliance  activities  and 
statistical  data  that  affect  them.  The  various  types  of  releases, 
ranging  from  publication  of  employment  and  price  to  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  new  program  to  protect  the  pensions  of  workers,  are 
widely  distributed  to  natioual  and  local  print  and  electronic 
media  by  the  Department  in  Washington  and  in  the  field. 

As  a  communications  vehicle,  news  releases  are  particularly 
useful  in  reaching  client  groups  and  consumer  because  of  their 
timely  nature,  broad  coverage  and  widespread  distribution. 

News  releases  play  a  key  role  in  informing  client  groups  and 
individual  consumers  al>out  opportunities  for  participation  in 
the  Department’s  rulemaking  process.  Nearly  all  Department 
agencies  issue  news  relea.ses  to  coincide  with  their  publication 
(rf  notices  required  by  law  in  the  Federal  Register,  at  all  stages 
in  the  development  of  regulations  and  standards. 

For  example,  when  an  “Advanced  Notice  of  Propostsl  Rule- 
making”  is  published  in  the  Register,  a  news  release  is  issued 
with  si)ecific  information  on  the  tyi)e  of  rule  being  con.sidered 
*  and  with  the  request  for  public  comment  within  a  specified  time 
period.  The  tandem  Issuance  of  Register  notices  and  releases 
is  continued  throughout  the  regulations  process,  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  policy  statements,  public  hearings  and  advisory 
committee  meetings  and  final  regulations.  The  widespread  cir¬ 
culation  of  news  releases  supplements  the  limited  distribution 
of  Federal  Register  notices. 

News  Briefings  and  Conferences.  Department  officials  and  pro¬ 
gram  administrators  conduct  numerous  news  briefings  and  con¬ 
ferences,  both  in  Washington  and  in  the  field,  to  communicate 
with  client  groups  and  consumers  through  the  media.  Topics 
for  these  briefings  and  conferences  may  vary  from  discussions 
of  new  program  Initiatives  to  technical  explanations  of  statis¬ 
tical  data. 

In  addition  to  providing  an  opportunity  for  transmitting  infor¬ 
mation,  press  conferences  and  briefings  also  provide  a  forum 
for  answering  specific  questions  posed  by  the  media  on  pro¬ 
grams,  issues  and  problems  facing  the  Department. 

News  conferences  are  an  excellent  method  for  communicat¬ 
ing  with  clients  and  consumers  because  they  are  so  widely  re¬ 
ported  in  news  and  broadcast  media. 

An  example  of  the  type  of  briefings  held  in  the  Department  is 
the  weekly  news  briefings  Secretary  Dunlop  holds  with  major 
media  representatives  who  regularly  cover  the  I.,abor  Depart¬ 
ment.  Topics  of  the  briefings  vary  from  general  policy  to  highly 
technical  explanations  of  program  operations. 

Speeches.  Speeches  are  another  method  used  to  communicate 
with  client  groups  and  individual  consumers  on  a  variety  of 
general  and  technical  subjects.  Department  officials  and  pro- 
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gram  heads  maintain  an  active  schedule  of  speaking  engage¬ 
ments  before  such  client  and  consumer  groups  as  management 
associations,  labor  unions,  research  organizations,  colleges  and 
universities  and  trade  associations. 

Speeches  also  provide  the  opportunity  to  focus  on  particular 
aspects  of  a  program,  problem  or  issue  that  directly  affect  or 
concern  a  specific  audience. 

Conferences  and  Seminars.  Department  agencies  often  hold 
sftecial  seminars  and  conferences  to  communicate  information 
about  major  decisions  and  new  programs  to  Interest  client 
groups  and  individual  consumers.  Conferences  are  an  especially 
effective  means  of  presenting  detailed  information  about  pro¬ 
visions  and  responsibilities  under  a  law  that  affects  client  groups 
and  consumer  and  are  widely  used  throughout  the  Department. 
For  example,  after  the  passage  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act,  LMSA  held  various  regional  confer«ices 
across  the  country  with  pension  plan  administrators,  insurance 
companies  and  employer  groups,  all  of  whom  were  affected  by 
the  provisions  of  the  new  law. 

Specialty  News  Services.  In  a  special  effort  to  communicate 
with  particular  client  groups  and  individuals  who  are  affected 
by  Department  programs  and  use  Department  services,  the 
Labor  Department  issues  one  monthly  and  four  weekly  press 
packets  to  the  media  serving  blacks,  Hispanic  Americana,  union 
members,  women  and  small  town  residents.  Information  con¬ 
tained  in  these  news  services  includes  specially  tailored  news 
stories  and  features  on  individuals  being  helped  by  Depart¬ 
ment  programs. 

Periodicals.  Department  i>eriodicals  such  as  .Job  Safety  and 
Health,  Manpower,  Monthly  Labor  Review  and  the  Occupa¬ 
tional  Outlook  Quarterly  provide  client  groups  and  consumers 
with  in-depth  information  on  Department  programs,  labor 
force  trends  and  data,  and  occupational  safety  and  health 
research  and  standards.  These  periodicals  supplement  in  great 
detail  the  information  contained  in  Department  news  releases 
and  are  available  to  the  public  through  the  Suiierintendent  of 
Documents.  , 

Publications,  Pamphlets.  In  addition  to  periodicals.  Depart¬ 
ment  agencies  issue  a  wide  range  of  publications  and  pamphlets, 
which  explain  the  general  and  technical  aspects  of  manpower 
programs,  fair  labor  standards  enforcement  programs,  job  safety 
and  health  regulations,  trade  adjustment  assistance  pr(^rams 
labor  force  data  collection  and  pension  plan  protections.  The 
Department  also  publishes  two  general  pamphlets  on  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Department  and  its  agencies  and  on  the  types  of 
publications  available  to  client  groups  and  consumers  from 
the  Department  of  Labor.  These  publications  are  a  valuable 
source  of  information  on  specific  programs  and  areas  of  in¬ 
terest  to  client  groups  and  consumers.  Single  copies  of  De¬ 
partment  publications  and  pamphlets  are  available  from  the 
various  agencies  by  request  and  bulk  and  subscription  orders 
are  handled  by  the  Superintendent  <>f  Documents  at  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office. 

Broadcast  Materials.  Agencies  also  pioduce  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  spot  announcements  to  inform  client  groups  and  general 
consumers  about  their  rights  and  responsibilities  under  De¬ 
partment  programs  and  laws.  These  radio  and  TV  public  service 
announcements  are  distributed  to  and  aired  by  stations  across 
the  country.  In  the  past,  these  broadcast  materials  have  dealt 
with  the  provisions  of  the  equal  pay,  age  discrimination  and 
wage/hour  laws  as  well  as  with  job  safety  and  health  standards. 

In  addition  to  the  production  and  distrbiution  of  spot  an¬ 
nouncements,  the  Department  also  maintains  a  Spotmaster  audio 
news  service  in  Washington  which  airs  actualities  recorded  by 
Department  officials,  'dealing  witli  news  worthy  program  de¬ 


velopments  and  activities  and  policy.  These  actualities  can  be 
recorded  by  the  broadcast  media  for  later  use  on  news  programs. 
Other  Information  Materials. — In  addition  to  communicating 
with  client  groups  and  individual  consumers  through  news 
releases,  briefings,  speeches,  periodicals  and  publications.  De¬ 
partment  agencies  also  utilize  newsletters,  fact  sheets,  consul¬ 
tations  and  other  methods  to  transmit  information  on 
Department  programs  and  activities. 

Future  Improvements.  To  strengthen  and  enhance  communi¬ 
cations  with  client  groups  and  individual  consumers  about 
issues  and  decisions  affecting  them,  the  Department  will: 

(1)  Require  the  issuance  of  “Advanced  Notices  of  Pro¬ 
posed  Rulemaking”  in  the  Federal  Register  to  assure  client  ‘ 
and  consumer  participation  in  the  rulemaking  process  from 
its  inception. 

(2)  Require  the  timely  issuance  of  Federal  Register 
notices  to  inform  client  groups  and  individual  consumers 
of  proposed  regulations,  policy  statements,  public  hearings 
and  advisory  committee  meetings. 

(3)  Require  the  issuance  of  general  press  releases  to 
coincide  with  the  publication  of  Register  notices  at  various 
stages  In  the  development  of  regulations  and  standards. 

(4)  Improve  the  clarity  of  Federal  Register  notices  and 
publish  a  summary  statement  preceding  the  actual  notice. 

Department  agencies  will  adapt  these  recommendations  to  the 
framework  of  their  policy  development  and  rulemaking  proce¬ 
dures  and  will  develop  specific  written  procedures  to  execute 
them  in  their  individual  agency  con,sumer  affairs  programs. 

6.  FEROBACK  TO  CONSUMERS  ABOUT  THEIR  COMMENTS 

Client  groups  and  the  general  consumer  can  ascertain  the 
effect  of  their  comments  and  complaints  on  Department  pro¬ 
grams  and  policies  In  a  number  of  ways. 

Personal  letters  written  in  response  to  client  group  or  general 
consumer  inquiries,  requests,  or  complaints  are  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  method  of  consumer  feedback.  The  information 
supplied  in  these  letters  informs  the  recipient  that  his  or  her 
letter  has  l)een  noted  and  what  action  has  been  taken.  Often  the 
client  group  or  consumer  can  see  concrete  evidence  of  his  or  her 
input  in  the  form  of  subsequent  investigations,  changes  in  rules 
or  policy,  or  in  additional  informational  materials. 

Tlie  initiation  of  investigations  is  another  method  of  con¬ 
sumer  feedback.  Enforcement  agencies  such  as  OSHA  and  ESA 
conduct  investigations  into  violations  of  statutes  or  standards 
in  response  to  client  group  and  individual  comidaints.  Client 
groups  can  see  the  direct  impact  of  their  actions  through  the  ini¬ 
tiation  of  Department  investigations. 

All  client  group  comment  or  data  sul>mission  made  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  public  hearings  or  open  advisory  committee  meetings 
becomes  a  matter  of  public  record.  This  record  is  available  for 
any  client  grouj»s  or  consumers  to  inspect  and  determine  if  their 
recommendations  and  complaints  have  l>een  noted. 

Many  pamphlets  and  information  guides  are  written  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Department  in  response  to  specific  problems  and 
needs  raised  by  client  groups.  The  availability  of  this  type  of 
information  clearly  reveals  to  client  groups  the  efficacy  of  their 
input  and  serves  as  a  method  of  consumer  feedback. 

Finally,  consumer  feedback  is  incorporated  in  the  finished 
product.  Whether  it  be  a  rule,  standard,  law,  or  piece  of  infor¬ 
mation,  improvements,  changes  or  additions  often  come  about 
through  client  group  action  and  can  be  seen  as  part  of  the  actual 
program  or  policy  of  the  Department.  Consumer  feedback  is  thus 
accomplished  in  the  very  process  of  Departmental  program  and 
policy  making  and  implementing. 

Future  Improvements.  To  strengthen  the  feedback  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  client  groups  and  individuals  about  their  comments. 
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complaints  and  input  into  the  decisionmaking  process,  the  De- 
IMirtment  will : 

(1)  Identify  and  utilize  new  opportunities  for  feedback 
of  information  to  client  groups  and  individual  consumers. 

(2)  Establish  written  procedures  to  assure  that  client 
groups  and  individual  consumers  receive  appropriate  re¬ 
sponses  and  information  about  the  results  of  their  input  to 
encourage  continued  participation  in  the  Department  deci¬ 
sion  and  poiicy-making. 

Department  agencies  will  adapt  these  recommendations  to  the 
framework  of  their  policy  development  and  rulemaking  proce¬ 
dures  and  will  develop  specific  written  procedures  to  execute 
them  in  their  individual  agency  consumer  affairs  programs. 

7.  CONSUMEE  EDUCATION 

A  vitai  function  of  the  Department  is  its  continuing  programs 
of  consumer  education.  These  programs  are  carried  out  in  sev¬ 
eral  ways  ranging  from  highly  specialized  seminars  and  consul¬ 
tations  to  the  most  general  tyi)es  of  informational  pamphlets 
and  booklets. 

Specialized  Programs.  Si>ecial  seminars  are  held  to  infonn 
IMirticuIar  client  groups  of  their  responsibilities  under  certain 
rules  and  statutes  enforced  by  the  Department.  Results  of  re¬ 
search  and  development  projects  were  utilized  In  providing 
technical  assistance  materials  to  CBTA  prime  sponsors  in  areas 
such  as  youth  guidance,  job  development,  and  relations  with 
employers.  The  International  Manpower  Institute  for  Training 
and  Education  conducted  manpower  seminars  for  policy  ofiScials 
and  technicians  of  developing  countries.  These  seminars  in¬ 
cluded  information  on  manpower  planning  and  forecasting  and 
the  organization,  management,  and  operation  of  manpower 
training  programs  and  institutions. 

OSIIA’s  training  and  educational  efforts  are  twofold.  At  their 
Rosemont,  Ill.  training  institute,  OSHA  trains  Federal  and  State 
compliance  ofiScers  so  that  they  can  provide  fair  and  competent 
enforcement  of  OSHA  rules  and  standards.  These  compliance 
ofiScers  are  also  responsible  for  educating  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees  in  their  rights  and  responsibilities  under  the  law. 

OSHA  also  contracts  with  private  sector  organizations  to  pro¬ 
vide  job  safety  and  health  education  to  employers  and  employ¬ 
ees  of  small  and  medium-sized  businesses.  These  services  are 
provided  at  no  cost  to  the  recipient.  Recipients  of  those  OSHA 
training  contracts  provide  Instruction  to  employees  and  union 
representatives  across  the  country. 

The  Construction  Industry  Standards  Digest  and  General  In¬ 
dustry  Standards  Digest  were  prepared  by  OSHA  and  distrib¬ 
uted  to  unions,  trade  associations,  insurance  comimnies,  and 
other  interested  groups.  These  pocket-size  handbooks  explain, 
in  clear,  concise  language,  how  to  comply  with  standards  cited 
In  the  great  majority  of  all  workplace  compliance  in8i)ections. 

Many  Department  atcencies  participate  in  international,  na¬ 
tional,  and  regional  seminars  and  conferences  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  many  specialized  client  groups.  The  Bureau  of  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Affairs  conducts  traveling  senimars  and  exhibits 
in  foreign  countries  and  representatives  of  the  BLS  participate 
in  statistical  conferences  like  the  North  American  Conference 
on  Labor  Statistics.  Client  groups  attending  this  conference  in¬ 
cluded  State  and  municipal  agencies,  educational  associations, 
economic  planning  and  research  organizations  and  businesses. 

Special  information  programs  have  also  been  conducted  in 
connection  with  legislation  enforced  by  the  Department  Spe¬ 
cial  seminars  were  set  up  to  inform  client  groups  on  the  com¬ 
plicated  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act.  Similar 
programs  were  set  up  to  explain  the  intricacies  of  the  Black 
Lung  program,  OSIIA  standards,  and  similar  Department  pro- 
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grams.  Joint  conferences  of  Federal  and  State  representatives 
are  frequently  held,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  unemployment 
Insurance  and  employment  service  activities.  This  type  of  on¬ 
going  client  group  education  is  vital  if  Department  policies  arc 
programs  are  to  be  implemented  promptly  and  effectively  for  use 
by  affected  client  groups. 

Generalized  Programs.  The  Department  also  publishes  a  vast 
quantity  of  booklets,  pamphlets,  brochures,  and  statistical  data 
which  is  useful  to  both  specialized  client  groups  and  to  the 
general  consumer.  These  publications  inform  consumers  of  De¬ 
partmental  policies,  programs,  and  their  rights  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  under  them. 

BLS  publishes  its  statistical  data  which  informs  the  public 
on  wages,  hours,  prices,  the  employment  situation,  labor  turn¬ 
over,  and  other  information  useful  for  client  group  planning  and 
evaluation.  Many  agencies  publish  general  information  pamph¬ 
lets  explaining  laws  and  policies.  For  example,  LMSA  has  pub¬ 
lished  "Often-Asked  Questions  About  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974”  which  explains,  in  layman's  lan¬ 
guage,  what  the  Act  covers,  which  plans  are  covered,  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  reporting  and  disclosures,  and  enforcement  procedures. 
Another  pamphlet,  "Rights  and  Resttonsibillties  Under  the 
LMRDA”  is  designed  to  assist  union  members,  employers,  labor 
oraganizations,  and  surety  companies  understand  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  under  the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disclo¬ 
sure  Act 

OSHA  regularly  publishes  several  series  of  short  monographs 
on  job  health  hazards  and  programs  and  policies  In  addition  to 
its  many  other  specialized  publications.  These  concise  pamphlets, 
like  “OSHA  Inspections,"  detail  for  any  interested  client  group 
or  consumer  the  basic  components  of  OSHA  policy  and  enforce¬ 
ment  procedures.  “Carcinogens,”  a  monograph  in  the  Job  Health 
Hazard  Series,  describes  potential  carcinogens,  what  employers 
must  know  about  them,  and  what  they  must  do  to  comply  with 
OSHA  standards  and  regulations. 

ESA  regularly  publishes  booklets  describing  Its  programs,  pol¬ 
icies,  and  legal  enforcement  responsibilities  A  recent  publication, 
"Handy  Reference  Guide  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,” 
provide  general  information  about  the  application  of  FLSA  as 
amended. 

In  addition  to  these  specialized  publications,  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Office  of  Information,  Publications  and  Reports  prepares 
and  distributes  a  general  pamphlet  describing  the  functions 
of  the  Dei»artment  as  a  whole  with  separate  sections  devoted 
to  a  brief  analysis  of  each  agency’s  programs  and  functions. 
A  flyer,  “Information,  Please,”  informs  client  groups  and  general 
consumers  the  proper  procedure  to  follow  when  requesting  ma¬ 
terials  from  the  Department  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  Other  general  publications  include  “Important  Events  in 
American  Labor  History,”  and  "Labor  Day :  How  It  Came 
About ;  What  It  Means  .  .  .”, 

All  Departmental  publications  are  available  from  the  infor¬ 
mation  offices  of  the  originating  agencies  or  from  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents.  They  are  provided  free  of  charge  or 
for  a  nominal  price.  Some  specialized  anthologies  do  cost  more. 

Posters,  Aims,  fllm  strips,  records,  and  spot  announcements 
on  radio  and  television  are  also  part  of  the  Department’s  efforts 
to  educate  consumers.  OSHA,  for  example,  has  produced  de¬ 
tailed  films  illustrating  potential  job  safety  hazards  like  trench¬ 
ing  and  shoring  which  are  available  to  interested  client  groups. 
Posters  graphically  display  important  points  in  particular  reg¬ 
ulations  and  procedures.  These  posters,  many  of  which  are  re¬ 
quired,  by  law,  to  be  posted  where  employees  can  see  them, 
exi)lain  agency  policies  and  regulatory  responsibilities  to  consu- 

Finally,  the  Department’s  Art  and  Graphics  Division  regu¬ 
larly  prepares  exhibits  which  are  set  up  at  conferences,  con¬ 
ventions,  and  meetings  of  important  client  groups.  Unions  and 
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trade  associations  often  request  a  Department  exhibit  be  set 
up  at  their  convention.  Literature  is  provided  and  often  agency 
experts  accompany  these  exhibits  to  answer  questions  from 
client  groups  about  Department  programs  and  policies. 

The  Department  recognizes  the  importance  of  consumer  edu-« 
cation  as  a  vital  ingredient  in  government  service  to  the  public. 
The  effective  functioning  of  programs  and  policies  relies  heavily 
on  an  educated  consuming  public  which  understands  its  rights 
and  responsibilities  under  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Department.  By  stressing  its  consumer  education  efforts,  the 
Department  insures  itself  the  continuing  interest  and  input 
from  its  client  groups,  adding  an  important  dimension  to  govern¬ 
ment  program  and  policy  making. 

Future  Improvements.  In  order  to  strengtlmn  consumer  edu¬ 
cation  programs  and  make  them  more  consistent  Department- 
wide,  the  Department  will  take  the  following  actions : 

(1)  Require  the  development  of  agency  consumer  in¬ 
formation  and  education  programs  to  answer  their  specifle 
information  needs  of  their  client  groups  and  individual 
consumers. 

(2)  Prepare  articles  for  Department  of  Labor  puldica- 
tions  and  the  general  and  trade  media  outlining  the  ways 
client  groups  and  Individual  consumers  can  participate  in 
the  policy,  rulemaking  and  evaluation  process. 

The  Department  Is  currently  taking  steps  to  increase  its  output 
of  general  program  information  to  client  groups  and  general 
consumers  by  preparing  a  series  of  numbered  one-page  con¬ 
sumer  fact  sheets  highlighting  the  major  laws  and  programs 
administered  by  the  various  Department  agencies.  Special  em¬ 
phasis  is  being  placed  on  explaining  in  simple  language  the 
benefits,  protections  and  services  available  to  consumers  under 
laws  and  programs.  These  fact  sheets  will  also  include  Infor¬ 
mation  on  where  and  how  consumers  can  obtain  assistance 
or  additional  information.  In  addition  the  fact  sheets  will  be 
updated  periodically  and  new  ones  will  l>e  issued  when 
appropriate. 

Dei>artment  agencies  will  adapt  these  recommendations  to 
the  framework  of  their  policy  development  and  rulemaking 
procedures  and  will  develop  specific  written  procedures  to  ex¬ 
ecute  them  in  their  individual  agency  consumer  affairs  programs. 

8.  STRUCTUBE  OF  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS  ORGANIZATION 

As  indicated  in  the  statement  of  purpose,  a  third  facet  of 
the  Department’s  Consumer  Representation  Plan  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  designated  agency  consumer  representatives  within 
the  Department  to  supervise  and  monitor  the  development  and 
execution  of  consumer  affairs  programs. 

The  Department  of  Labor  does  not  have  any  oflice  or  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  to  coordinate  and  consolidate  consumer  affairs 
activities.  Therefore,  the  Department  recommends  issuance  of  a 
Secretary’s  Order  which  would: 

(1)  Establish  guidelines  to  assure  and  enhance  client 
group  and  individual  consumer  participation  at  appropriate 
levels  of  decision-making  and  program  activities. 

(2)  Establish  and  enhance  consumer  information  pro¬ 
grams  Department-wide. 


(.")  Assign  resiK>nsibilities  for  munagement  of  consumer 
affairs  programs  to  agency  consumer  representatives. 

Under  this  organizational  set-up,  the  Director  of  the  OflBce  of 
Information,  Publications  and  Reports  would  btK?ome  the  De¬ 
partment’s  consumer  representative  wliose  specific  resi>on- 
sibilities  would  include : 

(1)  Working  with  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  and 
oilier  outside  agencies  and  groups  on  consumer  activities. 

(2)  Establishing  procedures  for  the  develoi>ment  of  agency 
consumer  affairs  programs. 

(3)  Reviewing  and  monitoring  agency  consumer  affairs 
programs  to  increase  consumer  particiiiation  in  decision¬ 
making. 

(4)  INIaking  recommendations  to  agency  heads  and  the 
S«H*retary  of  I.abor  on  future  consumer  affaire  activities. 

Department  agencies  would  also  designate  high  level  agency 
c*onsumer  representatives  to  work  with  the  Deimrtment’s  Con¬ 
sumer  Representative  in  develoi»ing  and  executing  consumer 
affairs  and  isiucation  programs  under  tlie  I>epartment’s  Con¬ 
sumer  Representation  Plan. 

V.  Recommendations 

1.  PLANNED  ACTIONS 

As  stattHl  in  the  Executive  Summary  section,  there  are  three 
major  steps  in  the  implementation  of  the  Labor  Department’s 
consumer  representation  plan : 

( 1 )  The  implementation  of  a  Secretary’s  Order  assigning 
resiKuisibilities  for  consumer  affaire  programs. 

(2)  The  appointment  of  a  Department  of  Labor  Consumer 
Reiiresentative  and  the  designation  of  individual  agency 
consumer  representatives. 

(3)  The  develoitment  of  agency  consumer  affairs  pro¬ 
grams. 

2.  schedule  of  EVENTS 

The  Department  plans  the  following  schedule  for  implement¬ 
ing  its  Consumer  Representation  Plan : 

(1)  Transmission  of  final  draft  of  Consumer  Representa¬ 
tion  Plan  to  the  White  House,  Oct.  31. 

(2)  Signing  of  plan  by  President  Ford  and  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register,  Nov.  15. 

(3)  Formulation  of  a  Secretary’s  Order  containing  guide¬ 
lines  for  the  implementation  of  the  Consumer  Representa¬ 
tion  Plan  and  establishing  agency  consumer  representatives, 
Nov.  30. 

(4)  Public  conferences  on  the  Consumer  Rei»resentation 
Plan,  beginning  Jan.  5. 

(5)  Finalization  of  the  Department’s  Consumer  Repre¬ 
sentation  Plan,  Feb.  15.  Draft  of  agency  consumer  affaire 
programs  to  implement  Department  plan. 

(6)  Implementation  of  Consumer  Representation  Plan 
and  agency  consumer  affaire  programs  beginning  March  1. 

3.  ALLOCATION  OF  RESOUBCI^S 

The  Department  plana  to  implement  its  Consumer  Repre¬ 
sentation  Plan  and  its  consumer  affaire  programs  through  the 
reallocation  of  existing  personnel  and  resources. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Proposed  Consumer  Representation  Plan 

Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  Anne  Cary,  Room  7208,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520,  202-632-0549.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is  February  24, 1976.  In  addition 
to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  avaiidble  by  telephone  or  mail  to  answer  questions  about  consumer 

representation  plans  within  the  agency. 
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I.  Statement  op  Purpose 

Tlie  puri>ose  of  the  Department’s  plan  is  twofold :  to  confirm 
and  reinforce  the  Department’s  sensitivity  to  consumer  rights 
and  interests  as  they  impact  upon  the  Department  and  to  take 
those  steps  necessary  and  feasible  to  promote  and  channel  these 
rights  and  interests  with  respect  to  the  maintenance  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  an  international  dialogue  and  awareness. 

The  Department  of  State’s  primary  mission  is  to  represent,  on 
a  government-to-government  basis,  U.S.  interests  abroad.  As 
such,  the  Department  enunciates  not  only  positions  prepared 
by  all  elements  of  the  Executive,  but  also  exercises  a  variety 
of  statutory  responsibilities.  Since  the  Department’s  efforts  im¬ 
pact  principally  upon  foreign  governments,  its  consumer  activ¬ 
ities  are  inherently  different  from  those  which  more  naturally 
attach  to  the  many  domestic  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
Nevertheless,  the  Department  fully  recognizes  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  ever-broadening  dialogue  that  now  exists  both 
domestically  and  internationally,  and  has  undertaken — without 
the  creation  of  additionai  bureaucracy — to  utilize  and  vitalize 
ongoing  machinery  and  encourage  the  development  of  new  tech¬ 
niques  for  assuring  consumer  representation  within  the  Dei>art- 
ment  of  State, 

II.  Primary  Operating  Groups  Involved 

Although  the  ongoing  consumer-oriented  activities  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  Department  are  exercised  by  a  wide  and 
disparate  range  of  offices,  it  is  expected  that  a  still  more  co¬ 
hesive  consumer  consciousness  will  develop  as  the  “consumer 
communications  channel’’  matures  to  full  effect.  At  the  moment, 
the  principal  bureaus  with  the  greatest  degree  of  public  contact 
on  issues  of  concern  to  consumers  and  consumer  groups  are 
the  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Affairs  (EB),  the  Bureau 
of  Oceans,  International  Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs 


(OES),  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Constular  Affairs  (SCA), 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs  (PA)  and  that  portion  of  the 
Bureau  of  European  Affairs  (EUR)  dealing  with  Ehiropean 
community  and  Atlantic  community  political  and  economic  af¬ 
fairs.  These  bureaus  have,  in  many  and  different  respects,  an 
ongoing  relationship  with  the  public  and  with  non-governmental 
organizations  (Appendix  A). 

III.  Executiit!  Summary 

In  order  to  fashion  a  viable  blueprint  for  enhancing  consumer 
participation  within  the  Department  of  State,  39  Departmental 
entities  and  3  associated  agencies  were  inventoried  to  determine 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  existing  Departmental  mech¬ 
anisms  for  reaction  to  and  solicitation  of  consumer  views.  From 
this  initial  survey,  8  offices  with  potentially  significant  con¬ 
sumer  profiles  were  isolated  and  examined  in  terms  of  appro¬ 
priate  consumer  input/output/thruput.  This  analysis  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  exists  positive  consumer  interaction  along 
a  broad  spectrum  of  Deiiartmental  functions,  as  well  as  frag¬ 
mented  and  unfocused  activities  in  other  areas  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  From  these  findings  five  separate  recommendations 
emerged : 

(1)  Designation  of  a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Economic  Affairs  as  Consumer  Affairs  Coordinator 
for  the  entire  Department,  and  creation  of  an  intra-Depart- 
mental  “consumer  communication  channel.” 

(2)  Creation  of  “Consumer  Interest  Guidelines”  for  dis¬ 
semination  and  application  in  the  Department,  as  appropri¬ 
ate. 

(3)  Inclusion  of  a  “consumer  impact  statement”  in  De¬ 
partmental  decision  memoranda,  as  appropriate. 

(4)  Utilization  of  professional  public  opinion  analysts 
to  input  consumer  attitudes  throughout  the  Department. 

(6)  Facilitation  of  liaison  between  American  consumer 
groups  and  similar  organizations  throughout  the  world. 

IV.  The  Pijin 

The  activities  of  the  Department  of  State  and  its  associated 
agencies  primarily  affect  the  consumer  as  the  Department  func¬ 
tions  as  an  international  conduit  and  arbiter  to  other  govern¬ 
ments  for  other  Federal  agencies.  The  Department  provides 
the  facilities,  communications  and  expertise  necessary  for  the 
representation  of  U.S.  interests  abroad  which  may  affect  the 
American  consumer  in  varying  degrees.  The  Department  views 
its  principal  function  in  the  consumer  area  as  coordinator  of  a 
variety  of  primarily  domestic  Federal  programs  in  a  foreign 
policy  context.  Our  analysis  of  Departmental  actions  and  reac¬ 
tions  further  shows  that  for  the  most  part  consumer  input  now 
.  occurs  at  an  early  stage  outside  of  the  action  parameters  of  the 
Department  and  prior  to  the  Departmental  preparation  of  U.S. 
positions  on  international  questions.  For  example,  the  OECD 
Committee  on  Consumer  Policy  undertakes  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  studies  of  broad  interest  to  consumers.  Recent  meetings 
have  considered  safety  requirements  for  toys,  guidelines  for 
controls  over  household  products,  package  standardization. 
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product  labeling,  unit  pricing,  deceptive  or  undesirable  prac¬ 
tices  and  consumer  credit.  The  U.S.  position  advanced  on  these 
subjects  is  one  that  is  prepared  by  a  number  of  domestic  U.S. 
agencies.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  there  are  constraints  which 
exist  because  of  other  legitimate  competing  interests,  snch  as 
the  requirement  that  communications  between  governments  and 
OECD  meetings  be  privileged,  which  ran  only  be  waived  by 
unanimous  consent. 

In  other  circumstances,  the  Department  of  State  is  con¬ 
strained  by  statute  in  its  activities.  For  example,  in  the  im¬ 
portant  multilateral  trade  field,  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  vests 
responsibility  for  negotiations  now  being  conducted  at  Geneva 
in  the  President's  Special  Trade  Representative  (STR).  The 
Development”  technique  during  the  course  of  the  formulation 
STR  and  assists  that  ofSce  in  the  conduct  of  trade  negotiations. 
Similarly,  the  U.S.  would,  in  the  long  run,  act  detrimentally  to 
U.S.  consumer  interests  if  there  are  premature  disclosures  of 
policy  options  in  the  early  stages  of  international  negotiations. 

It  is  fully  recognized,  however,  that  there  are  intermediate 
stages  where  public  discussion  is  desirable  and  Indeed  neces¬ 
sary  for  development  of  a  broad  domestic  and  International  con¬ 
sensus  on  a  variety  of  U.S.  interests  and  positions.  Therefore, 
information  inputs  from  consumers,  thruputs  between  initiat¬ 
ing  parties  and  potential  users,  and  outputs  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  properly  occur  in  varying  degrees  and  at  varying  levels  in 
this  process.  Inputs  are  directed  toward  existing  or  prospective 
programs,  and  can  be  solicited  or  unsolicited.  Thruputs — a  cri¬ 
tical  element  in  the  Department’s  mode  of  operation — are  mani¬ 
fested  by  interaction  between  the  international  community  and 
the  U.S.  public  and  private  sectors.  Outputs  are  designed  to 
educate  and/or  reply  to  the  consuming  public.  The  introduction 
of  the  “consumer  communication  channel,”  as  monitored  by  the 
Consumer  Affairs  Coordinator,  will  provide  the  linkage  to  en¬ 
hance  the  effectiveness  of  these  ongoing  efforts. 

A.  INFOEMATION  INPUT  SOURCES  NOW  IN  USE 

1.  Advisory  Committees. — ^There  are  more  than  twenty  public 
advisory  committees  currently  operating  in  the  Department  of 
State,  some  of  them  with  subcommittees  that  may  meet  separ¬ 
ately  from  the  parent  body.  Most  deal  with  specific  and  highly 
technical  subjects,  and  their  membership  reflects  their  purpose. 
The  Advisory  Committee  on  “Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States”,  for  example,  deals  with  the  Historical  OflSce  publication 
of  the  same  name.  'The  Committee  on  International  Intellectual 
Property  deals  with  issues  of  international  copyright  and  thus 
includes  representatives  of  libraries,  authors  and  publishers. 
There  are  a  variety  of  committees  relating  to  fisheries  issues 
and  to  law  of  the  sea.  These  committees,  many  of  which  are 
quite  technical  in  nature,  are  already  conscious  of  the  potential 
consumer  interest  in  their  activities  and  continue  to  publicize 
committee  meetings  despite  the  fact  that  consumer  groups  have 
to  date  expressed  little  interest  in  attending.  'The  Department 
plans  to  continue  to  publicize  the  existence  and  meetings  of  these 
committees  in  accordance  vrith  Public  Law  92-^463,  which  speci¬ 
fies  that  sudi  meetings  are  open  to  the  public  except  when 
exempt  under  law. 

t.  Public  Hearitiffs. — The  Department,  often  in  conjunction 
vrith  other  Government  agencies,  frequently  participates  in 
public  hearings  in  a  variety  of  program  areas.  For  example,  the 
Bureau  of  Elconomic  and  Business  Affairs,  International  Trade 
Policy  Division,  held  public  hearings  throughout  the  United 
States  earlier  this  year  on  the  proposal  that  a  broad  range  of 
products  produced  in  certain  developing  countries  be  granted 
duty  free  treatment  when  imported  into  the  U.S.  The  consuming 
public  was  invited  and  encouraged  to  participate  in  these  hear¬ 
ings  and  that  will  continue  to  be  the  Department’s  practice  in 
the  future. 


S.  Consunur  Correspondence  and  Complaints. — ^Direct  coiv-  > 
sumer  inquiries  to  the  Department  of  State  have  not  been 
commonplace  and  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Consumer  Affairs 
Coordinator  there  was  no  single  channel  for  coordination  of 
these  communications,  unless  they  were  forwarded  by  the  office 
of  a  Congressman.  Congressional  inquiries  are  answered  within 
three  working  days,  generally  through  the  Office  of  Congressional 
Relations,  Consumer  inquiries  will  continue  to  be  answered  by 
the  office  most  directly  involved,  although  coordinated  by  the 
Consumer  Affairs  Coordinator. 

.}.  Public  Interest  Groups. — The  Deivartment  routinely  assists 
a  niunber  of  public  interest  groups  by  providing  information, 
si>eakers  and  briefing  materials  on  particular  issues.  Many  of 
these  groups,  such  as  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  are  long 
established  with  a  wide  range  of  interests.  Other  groups,  such 
as  one  recently  formed  by  parents  and  friends  of  American 
prisoners  in  Mexican  jails,  involve  specific  and  narrow  issues 
and  are  currently  interacting  vrith  the  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs.  The  Bureau  of  Cultural  Affairs  is  especially 
active  in  dealing  vrith  public  interest  groups  throughout  the 
U.S.  in  the  implementation  of  its  educational  and  cultural 
affairs  programa  In  addition,  the  newly  established  Office  of 
Environmental  Affairs  regularly  deals  vrith  a  large  number  of 
public  interest  groups  ranging  from  the  Wilderness  Society  to 
the  Canoe  Cruisers  Association. 

5.  Consumer  Publications. — The  Department  has  had  little 
interaction — either  as  a  contributor  or  as  a  subject — with  con¬ 
sumer  information  publications.  However,  publications  of  the 
major  consumer  groups  are  carefully  reviewed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and,  in  particular,  by  the  Bureau  of  Oceans  and  Inter¬ 
national  Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs  and  the  Bureau 
of  Economic  and  Business  Affairs. 

6.  Monitoring  the  Public  Media. — Primarily  through  its  public 
affairs  and  press  bureaus,  and,  overseas,  by  the  U.S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency,  the  Department  not  only  mmiitors  the  public  do¬ 
main  for  all  manner  of  current  views  on  foreign  affairs,  in¬ 
cluding  consumer  news,  but  seeks  out  public  opinion  of  its 
activities,  thus  learning  of  those  groups  vrith  whom  communi¬ 
cation  on  consumer  issues  would  be  of  mutual  benefit. 

7.  Responses  to  Media  Announcements. — Notices  of  Proposed 
Rule  Making  are  routinely  published  in  the  Federal  Register,’ 
and  the  responses  to  these  notices  are  weighed  in  the  decisiem 
making  processing.  For  example,  the  Visa  Office  recently  sought 
to  change  the  standards  for  visa  refusals  under  the  public  charge 
provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  A  consider¬ 
able  number  of  responses  followed  the  Federal  Register  an¬ 
nouncement,  resulting  in  substantial  changes  in  the  proposed 
new  rules. 

B.  INFORMATION  OUTPUT 

1.  General. — The  Department  has  been  generally  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  publicizing  general  policy,  contemplated  actions,  and 
specific  areas  of  concern  through  speeches  by  its  principal  officers. 
These  speeches  are  well  publicized  and  often  commented  on 
editorially,  and  are  frequently  reprinted  later  in  State  Depart¬ 
ment  publications  which  are  sent  to  a  varied  audience.  The 
Department  also  conducts  daily  press  briefings  in  which  general 
announcements  of  Interest  are  made  and  specific  questions  on 
these  and  other  issues  are  answered.  These  dally  conferences  are 
supplemented  by  press  releases.  Congressional  presentations  and 
public  hearings  provide  additional  forums  for  informing  the 
public  of  the  actions  of  the  Department.  ’The  publications  of  the 
Office  of  Public  “Affairs  range  from  “Country  Notes”,  summa¬ 
rizing  the  basic  facts  about  the  countries  of  the  world,  to  “Gist”, 
brief  discussions  of  current  issues  in  American  foreign  policy, 
to  comprehensive  studies  of  the  history  and  evolution  of  UjS. 
policy  in  particular  regions. 
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2.  Federal  Register  Announcements. — Tbe  Department  uses 
the  Federal  Register  for  a  variety  of  announcements,  including 
Proposed  Rule  Making,  compliance  with  the  Privacy  Act,  and 
announcements  of  changes  in  regulations.  Although  the  Federal 
Register  has  format  and  audience  limitations,  the  Department 
believes  that  interested  groups  do  recognize  the  Federal  Register 
as  a  source  of  valuable  information  and  that  it  is  read  accord¬ 
ingly.  A  special  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Department  to  assure 
that  Federal  Register  items  are  clear,  as  brief  as  possible,  free 
from  Jargon,  and  timely. 

3.  To  Specific  Interests  Groups.  The  various  oflSces  and  bureaus 
of  tbe  Department  de.scribed  above  produce  written  and  other 
material  for  their  specific  clientele.  The  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs,  for  example,  has  an  annual  campaign  to  inform 
the  traveling  public,  and  especially  younger  Americans,  of  the 
I)enalties  for  drug  related  offenses  abroad.  Thia  effort  is  timed 
for  the  spring,  before  the  summer  school  vacations,  and  is  carried 
out  by  means  of  pamphlets  given  to  passport  applicants,  radio 
and  television  spots,  and  press  interviews.  The  information  given 
is  specifically  designed  to  help  prevent  Americans  abroad  from 
getting  into  diflSculty  and  explaining  what  the  U.S.  consular 
oflBcers  can  and  cannot  do  to  help. 

4.  Miscellaneous. — Department  oflScers  are  encouraged  to  meet 
the  American  public  as  much  as  possible  during  their  assign¬ 
ments  and  home  leaves  in  the  United  States.  The  Bureau  of 
Cultural  Affairs  has  an  oflSce  devoted  exclusively  to  sending 
speakers  to  many  organizations,  some  to  speak  on  specific  topics, 
others  to  give  the  general  public  a  chance  to  express  views  on 
whatever  subjects  interest  them.  In  addition,  personnel  sent  on 
recruiting  or 'examining  trips  frequently  find  themselves  explain¬ 
ing  the  Department’s  position  on  various  issues  and  receiving 
the  views  of  the  public  in  turn.  The  Department  believes  that 
these  small  group  interchanges  are  especially  valuable  because 
they  directly  expose  policy  makers  and  future  policy  makers  to 
public  opinion. 

5.  Individual  responses. — Individuals  or  groups  of  individuals 
with  private  particular  interests  often  write,  visit  or  telephone 
the  Department  of  State  seeking  information  or  guidance  on 
areas  of  concern.  Every  effort  is  made  to  be  responsive  to  these 
requests  as  fully  and  as  quickly  as  possible.  Some  areas  of  the 
Department  which  have  frequent  and  regular  contact  with  the 
public,  such  as  the  Passport  OflSce  and  the  Visa  OfiSce,  have 
special  sections  set  aside  to  inform  and  assist  the  public.  The 
Department  believes  that  speedy,  i)ersonal  replies  to  in<[uiries 
are  essential  and  endeavors  to  provide  them  in  (‘very  case. 

V.  Rkoommendations 

A.  RECOMMENDED  ACTIONS 

Our  analysis  of  the  inventory  of  consumer  inputs,  thruputs 
and  outputs  currently  viable  within  the  Department  suggests 
the  implementation  of  five  intra-Departmental  actions: 

1.  That,  to  enhance  existing  consumer  mechanisms  and 
to  tailor  a  centralized  focus  for  consumer  interest  within 
the  Department,  a  more  refined  “consumer  communication 
channel”  be  developed  by  the  designation  of  a  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  as 
Consumer  Affairs  Coordinator  for  the  Department  (Appen¬ 
dix  B). 

2.  That  the  Department  draw  and  issue  “Consumer 
Interest  Guidelines”  for  those  appropriate  areas  of  activity 
(Appendix  C). 

3.  That,  where  appropriate,  a  “consumer  Impact  state¬ 
ment”  examining,  by  criteria  checkoff,  the  character  of 
the  effect  of  an  action,  be  Included  within  decision-making 
memoranda  (Appendix  C). 


4.  That  the  Department  budget  for  the  employment  of 
professional  public  opinion  analysts  to  collect  and  evaluate 
data  relevant  to  tbe  American  or  international  consumer 
in  order  that  particular  viewpoints  will  be  regularly  and 
fully  noted  by  the  decision-making  level  of  the  Department. 

5.  That  the  Department,  through  its  worldwide  repre¬ 
sentatives,  help  establish  liaison  between  American  con¬ 
sumer  organizations  and  similar  groups  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  as  they  emerge,  mature  and  institutionalize, 
to  this  end,  the  Department  will,  upon  publication  of  tbe 
State  Department  plan  in  the  Federal  Register,  send  an 
airgram  to  all  posts  alerting  them  that  the  Instructions 
contained  in  Circular  Airgram  number  5650,  sent  to  all 
overseas  posts  by  the  White  House  OfiBce  of  Consumer 
Affairs,  remain  in  effect,  and  transmitting  the  State  De¬ 
partment  plan  for  consumer  representation  (Appendix  D). 

B.  PROPOSED  SCHEDULE  OF  EVENTS 

1.  Draft  Plan  Submitted  to  the  White  House;  October  30, 
1975. 

2.  Revision  of  Plan  Submitted  to  the  White  House:  Novem¬ 
ber  14, 1975. 

3.  Appropriate  Implementation  of  Plan:  Immediately. 

4.  Public  Hearing  Revision  of  Plan  as  Necessary :  January- 
February  1976. 

C.  ALLOCATION  OF  RESOURCES 

It  is  anticipated  that  personnel  requirements  and  operating 
costs  will  be  kept  at  a  minimum  and  will  be  drawn  from  exiting 
resources  in  order  to  implement  the  consumer  representation 
plan. 

D.  PROPOSED  EXECUTIVE  ACTION 

“Consumer  Interest  Guidelines”  will  be  issued  and  imple¬ 
mented  uiwn  approval  (Appendix  C). 

Appendix  A 

AREAS  OF  THE  DEI’ARTMENT  OF  STATE  IDENTIFIED  AS  ENOAOINO 
IN  CONSUMER  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

United  States  Information  Agency  (USIA) 

Agency  for  International  Development  (AID) 

Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Affairs  (EB) 

International  Resources  and  Food  Policy,  OfiSce  of  Food 
Policy  and  Programs  (EB/ORF/OFP) 

International  Resources  and  Food  Policy,  Oflace  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Commodities  (EB/ORF/ICD) 

International  Trade  Policy  (EB/ITP) 

International  Finance  and  Development,  OflSce  of  Invest¬ 
ment  Affairs  (EB/IFD/OIA) 

International  Resources  and  Food  Policy,  Office  of  Fuels  and 
Energy  (EB/ORF/FSE) 

Transportation  and  Telecommunication,  Office  of  Aviation 
Affairs  (EB/TT/OA) 

Transportation  and  Telecommunications,  Office  of  Maritime 
Affairs  (EB/TT/OM) 

Office  of  Business  Practices  (EB/CSB/BP) 

Bureau  of  European  Affairs,  Director,  OECD  (EUR/RPE) 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General  of  Foreign  Assistance  (IGA) 

Office  of  Management,  Office  of  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
(M/EEO) 

Bureau  of  Oceans  and  International  Environmental  and 
Scientific  Affairs  (OES) 

Office  of  Soviet  and  Elastern  European  Science  and 
Technological  Affairs  and  Office  of  Bilateral  and  Multi¬ 
lateral  S  &  T  Affairs  (OES/ APT) 

OflBce  of  Oceans  and  Fisheries  Affairs  (OES/OFA) 

Office  of  Nuclear  Energy  Technology  (OES/XE3T) 

Office  of  Environmental  Affairs  (OES/ENP/EN) 
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Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs  (SCA) 

Passport  Office  (SCA/PPT) 

Visa  Office  (SCAA'O) 

Office  of  Special  Consular  Services  ( SCA/SCS ) 

Appendix  B 

CONSUMES  AITAIBS  COOROINATOB  (CAC) 

I.  IntroductioTi.  The  incumbent  of  this  position  will  ensure 
that  attention  is  given  at  a  high  level  in  the  Department  to  the 
Consumer  impact  of  Departmental  decisions  and  policies.  He  will 
oversee  the  Intra-D^partmental  “consumer  communications  chan¬ 
nel”,  facilitate  communication  between  the  consumer,  the  De¬ 
partment  and  other  elements  of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  advise 
the  Secretary,  the  Deputy  Secretary,  and  other  officers,  as  appro¬ 
priate,  on  consumer  matters. 

II.  Duties  and  Responsibilities.  The  Consumer  Affairs  Co¬ 
ordinator  (CAC)  will  review  proposed  policy  decisions  and  give 
advice  as  required  in  the  preparation  of  consumer  impact 
statements.  He  will  encourage  public  discussion  of  Departmental 
policy  and  will  monitor  consumer  inputs  to  the  Department.  He 
will  review  existing  mechanisms  of  consumer  Input,  thruput  and 
output  and  seek  ways  of  improving  these  linkages  via  the  "con¬ 
sumer  communications  channel”.  He  will  recommend  Depart¬ 
mental  policy  on  consumer  issues  to  the  Secretary,  and  will 
serve  as  the  Department’s  primary  liaison  with  consumer 
groups  and  with  the  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  (Consumer  Affaira 

III.  Location  of  Position.  This  position  will  be  located  in  the 
Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  and  will 
be  filled  by  a  Special  Assistant  to  be  designated  CJonsumer  Affairs 
CJoordinator.  He  will  report  regularly  to  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State. 

Appendix  C 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  CONSUMER  INTEREST  0UIDEIJNE8 

1.  Elach  element  of  the  Department  and  its  associated  agen¬ 
cies  that  has  been  identified  as  engaging  in  activities  that  have 
Identifiable  consumer  impact  will  designate  a  “consumer  contact 
person”  within  the'  organization  to  act  as  liaison  to  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Affairs  Coordinator.  This  designee  may  be  this  capacity, 
or  may  be  altered  if  required.  This  person  must  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  activities  of  the  organization  and  must  be 
able  to  have  a  complete  overview  of  activities  that  have  con¬ 
sumer  impact.  The  position  is  not  envisioned  as  a  full-time  job. 
The  sum  -of  these  designees  will  constitute  the  “consumer 
communications  channel”. 

2.  All  bureaus  and  offices  whose  activities  are  designated 
as  having  consumer  impact  will  insure  that  consumer  input  is 
obtained  and/or  consumer  interests  considered  when  legislation, 
regulations,  and  policy  decisions  affecting  consumers  are  under 
consideration. 

3.  Contact  with  consumers  and  exchange  of  information  with 
consumer  groups  by  Department  officials  is  strongly  encouraged. 

4.  Each  decision-making  memorandum  should  include  a  “con¬ 
sumer  Impact  statement,”  where  appropriate.  This  statement 
should  include  the  following:  (a)  a  description  of  the  proposed 
action,  legislation,  regulation,  change  of  policy,  etc.;  (b)  a 
description  of  the  present  situation  with  regard  to  the  issue; 
(c)  a  description  of  the  consumers'likely  to  be  affected  (these 
consumers  may  be  identified  as  Individuals  or  as  members  of  a 
group,  such  as  “those  who  purchase  coal  for  heating”  or  “mem¬ 
bers  of  Friends  of  the  Earth”)  ;  (d)  a  discussion  of  the  likely 
impact  of  the  proposed  change  (for  example,  “People  living  in 
downtown  Des  Moines  will  not  have  to  go  so  far  to  apply  for 
a  passport,”  or  “Tuna  fishermen  based  in  X  will  suffer  sever© 
economic  difficulties,  but  those  who  buy  tuna  will  pay  less,” 


with  details)  ;  (e)  is  the  proposed  change  and/or  its  effects 
likely  to  be,  irreversible?;  (f)  cite  the  alternatives  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  policy.  In  addition,  specific  consumer  inputs  already  re¬ 
ceived  on  an  issue  should  be  mentioned  or  included  as  part  of 
the  stfitenient.  , 

Appendix  D 

AIKCU  WI  C  V- .-.c, 50— CONSUMER  POI.K'Y  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

December  20,  1971. 

Tlie  rapid  developments  and  increasing  interest  in  consumer 
affairs,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  many  other  countries, 
foreshadows  the  need  for  all  field  posts  to  be  abreast  of  current 
developments  in  U.S.  consumer  policy  and  to  anticipate  handling 
Increased  requests  from  government  and  private  organizations 
for  information  in  this  subject  area.  It  is  suggested  that  a  post 
officer  be  assigned  to  act  as  liaison  for  consumer  affairs  and  to 
otherwise  serve  as  prime  contact  regarding  consumer  matters. 
The  Department,  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  will  provide  backup 
service  to  liaison  officers,  to  handle  requests  and  to  provide 
pertinent  informative  materials. 

Descriptive  of  the  growth  in  interest  and  activity  in  con¬ 
sumer  affairs  are  the  following  developments  on  the  national 
and  international  leveL 

President  Nixon  has  sent  two  separate  and  successive 
messages  (October  1969  and  February  1971)  to  (Congress 
specifically  dealing  with  consumer  proposals.  These  pro¬ 
posals  are  generally  directed  to  providing  increased  recog;nl- 
tion  of  consumer  rights,  and  increasing  the  representation, 
protection  and  education  afforded  consumers  in  our  market¬ 
place.  Details  on  these  proposals  are  described  below. 

Congress  has  before  it  more  than  650  bills  dealing  with 
over  200  substantially  different  consumer  matters  with 
principal  current  attention  being  given  to  proposals  to 
establish  a  separate  agency  to  represent  consumer  interest, 
and  to  afford  greater  protection  of  consumers  from  decep¬ 
tive  trade  practice  and  from  hazardous  consumer  products. 

In  the  U.S.,  43  States  and  over  23  local  (city  or  county) 
governments  have  established,  by  statute,  some  type  of 
office,  commission,  council  or  other  mechanism  to  provide 
consumers  with  access  to  the  highest  level  of  government 
and  a  means  for  redress  of  grievances.  This  number  con¬ 
trasts  with  16  such  offices  in  the  entire  nation  five  years  aga 
Consumers  have  become  increasingly  aware  and  out¬ 
spoken  concerning  their  rights  as  evidenced  by  the  increase 
in  consumer  complaints  coming  to  government  agencies, 
business  and  private  organizations.  Government  agencies 
and  business  organizations  have  reacted  by  appointing 
high  level  personnel  to  work  full  time  on  consumer  matters, 
while  consumers  in  many  areas  have  formed  th^r  own 
voluntary  organizations  to  speak  out  with  stronger  voice  on 
matters  affecting  them.  Over  60  such  voluntary  consumer 
organizations  exist  on  the  national.  State  and  local  level — 
almost  all  having  been  formed  during  the  past  five  years. 

Interest  in  consumer  matters  has  also  been  evidenced  on  the 

international  leveL 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD)  in  Paris  has  estab¬ 
lished  and  maintained  a  separate  Committee  on  CJonsumer 
Policy  with  the  responsibility  of  making  recommendations 
to  the  22-nation  body  regarding  consumer  issues.  Mrs.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Knauer,  Special  Assistant  to  President  Nixon  for 
CJonsumer  Affairs,  represents  the  United  States  on  the 
OECD  CJonsumer  Policy  Committee  where  she  has  become 
increasingly  aware  of  the  developing  international  interest 
in  consumer  matters,  especially  those  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  the  counsel  and  leadership  of  the  President’s 
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Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs,  Mrs.  Knaner,  has 
been  sought  by  the  European  Economic  Community  and  the 
World  Council  of  Governments  for  assistance  in  Planning 
consumer  oriented  programs.  The  EEC  has  established  a 
“Special  Service  for  Consumers”  with  a  full-time  Director. 

Additionally,  a  private,  international  consumer  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  International  Organization  of  Consumer  Unions, 
with  offices  in  The  Hague,  has  grown  over  the  past  10 
years  to  now  number  over  56  national-level  members  in 
over  32  countries.  Many  of  their  members  are  national 
government  agencies  responsible  for  such  activities  as  con- 
s'umer  product  testing,  protective  legislation,  and  informa¬ 
tion  and  education  programs. 

Coupled  with  these  foregoing  developments  is  the  wide  scale 
Involvement  of  the  United  States  Government  in  consumer 
affairs. 

The  broad  goals  of  U.S.  consumer  policy  are  to  protect  con¬ 
sumers  against  fraudulent  and  deceptive  acts,  against  unsafe 
products,  to  promote  competition  through  vigorous  enforcement 
of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  to  provide  the  consumer  with  maxi¬ 
mum  choice  through  a  free  market  economy.  These  goals  are 
evident  in  the  proposals  outlined  in  the  President’s  Consumer 
Message  to  Congress  on  February  24,  1971  when  he  again  urged 
Congress  to  enact  a  legislative  program  aimed  at  establishing  a 
“Buyer’s  Bill  of  Rights”  to  assure  “the  consumer  that  he  re¬ 
ceives  what  he  is,  in  every  way,  fully  entitled  to.” 

The  major  features  of  the  President’s  present  consumer  pro¬ 
gram  are:  ('There  may  be  further  initiatives  presented  to  the 
2nd  Session  in  1972. ) 

Creating  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  by  Executive  Order  11683  dated 
February  24,  1971  with  responsibility  for  coordinating  all 
Federal  activities  in  the  field  of  consumer  protection ; 

Creating  in  August  the  National  Business  CJouncfl  for 
Consumer  Affairs,  composed  of  116  representatives  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry,  to  serve  as  a  forum  for  the  development 
of  voluntary  industry  actions  in  the  field  of  consumer  af¬ 
fairs  ;  (this  body  was  called  for  in  the  President’s  Consumer 
Message  of  February  24, 1971) 

Creating  In  February  a  National  Institute  for  Consumer 
Justice  which  will  study  methods  to  settle  disputes  between 
consumers  and  business ; 

Proposing  le^slatlon  to  establish  a  product  safety  pro¬ 
gram  within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  The  Secretary  of  HEW  would  have  authority  to 
fix  minimum  safety  standards  and  bar  products  that  failed 
to  meet  the  standards ; 

Proposing  a  Consumer  Fraud  Protection  Act  which  would 
disallow  a  broad  range  of  unfair  and  deceptive  consumer 
practices.  'The  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  would  enforce  the  Act ; 

Proposing  amendments  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  which  will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  (Commission ; 
legislation  to  amend  the  FTC  Act  passed  the  Senate  Novem¬ 
ber  8  and  awaits  action  by  the  House.  (Version  passed  was 
not  In  the  exact  form  of  the  Administration  proposals) 


Proposing  a  Fair  Warranty  Disclosure  Act  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  clearer  warranties  and  prohibit  the  use  of  decep¬ 
tive  warranties.  Warranty  legislation  has  been  passed  by 
the  Senate,  awaits  House  action. 

Proposing  a  (Consumer  Products  Test  Methods  Act  to 
provide  incentives  for  increasing  the  amount  of  accurate  and 
relevant  information  provided  consumers  about  complex 
consumer  products ; 

Resubmitting  the  Drug  Identification  Act  which  would 
require  identification  coding  of  all  drug  tablets  and  cap¬ 
sules  ; 

Other  reforms,  including  exploration  of  a  Consumer  Fraud 
Clearing-house  in  the  FTC,  increased  emphasis  on  con¬ 
sumer  education  and  new  programs  in  the  field  of  fraud 
and  drug  safety. 

The  President’s  Special  Assistant  for  Consximer  Affairs,  Mrs. 
Virginia  Knaner,  has  supported  legislation  passed  by  the  House 
(H.R.  10836,  the  “Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1971”)  which 
would  provide  statutory  underpinning  to  the  existing  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
establish  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency.  The  principal  function 
of  the  Agency  would  be  to  serve  as  a  consumer  advocate  before 
Federal  agencies  and  courts. 

In  order  to  acquaint  our  Missions  with  current  policy  and  the 
wide  variety  of  consumer  services  offered  by  various  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  each  post  is  being  sent  a  kit  of  materials  as  a 
basic  reference  file.  Of  special  interest  will  be  the  newly  revised 
editions  of  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs’  publications,  A  Ouide 
to  Federal  Consumer  Services  and  Consumer  Education  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Further,  each  Mission  will  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list 
to  receive  the  biweekly  edition  of  OCA’s  informative  newsletter 
“Consumer  News.” 

At  the  option  of  each  Embassy,  any  of  the  above  publications 
may  be  discussed  with  interested  host  governments.  Additional 
copies  for  presentation,  though  limited,  are  available  upon  re¬ 
quest.  In  any  discussion  of  U.S.  federal  consumer  services,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Embassy  should  make  it  clear  that  requests  for  furtlier 
information  should  be  channeled  through  the  Embassy  to  the 
Department  of  State.  The  Department  will  work  directly  with 
the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  to  assist  foreign  governments  with 
information. 

As  suggested  earlier,  the  Department  believes  it  would  be 
useful  if  Ambassadors  and  principal  offices  would  fix  responsi¬ 
bility  at  each  post  for  an  Individual  officer  to  be  concerned  with 
and  alert  to  consumer  protection  developments  and  Interests  in 
the  host  country. 

Contents  of  Kit: 

Guide  to  Federal  Consumer  Services 
Consumer  Education  Bibliography 
Newsletter 

Executive  Order  11666 
Executive  Order  11583 

President’s  Messages  (October  26,  1970  and  February  24,  1071) 

IBWIH  II,  Aehstg, 

Enclosure  As  Stated  Above. 
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Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  Ann  Uccello,  Room  9424,  Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C.  20590,  202-426-4542.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is  February  24, 1976.  In  addition 
to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to  answer  questions  about  consumer 

representation  plans  within  the  agency. 
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Executive  Summary 

The  Department  of  Transportation’s  Proposed  Consumer  Rep¬ 
resentation  Plan  seeks  to  strengthen  the  already  advanced  posi¬ 
tion  of  consumer  representation  throughout  the  Department. 

Part  I  of  the  plan  indicates  that  the  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation  early  recognized  and  acted  on  the  premise  that  the 
entire  Department  must  be  attuned  to  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  consumer.  The  early  establishment  of  an  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Safety  and  Consumer  Affairs,  and  of  an  Office  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Affairs,  testifies  to  the  Department’s  commitment  to  con¬ 
sumer  representation. 

The  four  purposes  of  the  Proposed  Consumer  Representation 
Plan  are  delineated  in  Part  1.  They  are  as  follows : 

(1)  To  outline  the  Department’s  consumer  representa¬ 
tion  structure. 

(2)  To  identify  technique.s  used  to  involve  consumers  in 
the  Department’s  activities. 

(3)  To  Identify  mechanisms  used  to  inform  and  educate 
consumers. 

(4)  To  present  initiatives  for  strengthening  consumer 
representation  throughout  the  Department. 

Part  II  describes  the  organizational  elements  within  the  De¬ 
partment  that  have  specific  consumer  responsibilities — the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Environment,  Safety,  and  Consumer 
Affairs  •  ;  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs ;  the  Consumer  Affairs 
Coordinating  Committee;  the  Citizens’  Advisory  Committee  on 
Transportation  Quality ;  the  Office  of  Consumer  Services  In  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration;  the  Com¬ 
munity  and  Consumer  Liaison  Division  in  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration;  and  the  Office  of  Boating  Safety  In  the  C.8. 
Coast  Guard. 

Part  III  of  the  plan  highlights  techniques  now  being  used  by 
Departmental  elements  to  involve  consumers  in  the  develop- 


*  In  1973,  the  Assletant  Secretary’s  responsibilities  were  enlarged  t« 
Inclnde  environment  as  well  as  safety  and  consumer  affairs. 


ment  of  policy  and  program  planning,  in  rulemaking,  and  In 
program  evaluation.  A  broad  spectrum  of  activities  is  covered, 
ranging  over  such  examples  as:  (1)  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  advance  notice  of  policy  development  requesting 
consumer  input  for  its  proposed  airimrt  noi.se  policy;  (2)  the 
series  of  64  public  hearings  for  consumers  held  by  Office  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Affairs;  (3)  the  requirement  of  both  the  Federal  High¬ 
way  Administration  and  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad¬ 
ministration  that  localities  applying  for  Federal  aid  must  include 
a  provision  for  public  involvement  in  their  transportation  plan¬ 
ning  processes;  (4)  the  Department’s  utilization  of  citizens’ 
advisory  committees;  (6)  the  Secretary’s  directive  that  Depart¬ 
mental  elements  implement  the  recommendations  made  in  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs’  report  entitled  “Consumer  Involve¬ 
ment  in  Rulemaking’’ ;  and  (6)  the  Coast  Guard’s  mailing  of 
advance  notices  of  proposed  rulemaking  to  60,000  addressees. 

Part  III  also  delineates  techniques  for  handling  consumer 
corespondence  and  for  generating  and  utilizing  data  input  from 
consumers.  Described  here  are  such  procedures  as:  (1)  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration’s  Safety  Improvement  SupiK)rt 
Program;  (2)  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  new  regional  Hotline  now  operating  as  a  pilot  project ; 
(3)  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration’s 
computerized  complaint-handling  system  which  converts  defect- 
related  correspondence  into  support  data  for  standards  compli¬ 
ance  and  defect  investigation ;  (4)  the  Coast  Guard’s  procedures 
for  handling  consumer  complaints,  based  on  a  policy  of  reply¬ 
ing  to  every  complaint  within  five  days ;  and  (6)  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration’s  recent  regional  conferences  on  car¬ 
pooling. 

Part  IV  identifies  mechanisms  for  informing  and  educating 
consumers  and  for  replying  to  their  comments,  complaints,  and 
inquiries.  Included  are  activities  of  public  affairs  offices,  use  of 
special  communications  devices,  and  development  of  various 
consumer  education  programs.  Highlighted,  for  example,  are: 
(1)  the  Department’s  new  public  affairs  thrust  which  identifies 
news  releases  of  special  interest  to  consumers  by  stamping  them 
"CONSUMER  ADVISORY”  or  “REQUEST  FOR  PUBLIC 
COMMENT”;  (2)  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration’s  and 
the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs’  use  of  specialized  mailing  lists 
of  consumer  organizations  and  individuals;  (3)  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration’s  Issuance  of  consumer 
protection  bulletins;  (4)  the  Coast  Guard’s  classes  in  boating 
safety ;  and  (5)  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs’  Transportation 
Consumer  Education  Project  which  will  consist  of  a  curriculum 
guide  and  four  instruction  modules  for  classroom  use  dealing 
with  public  transportation,  transportation  safety,  bicycles,  and 
the  environment. 

Although  the  Department  of  Transportation  has,  on  the  whole, 
a  creditable  consumer  affairs  program,  it  needs  to  be  more  evenly 
advanced  and  strengthened  throughout  the  entire  organization. 

Part  V  contains  a  listing  of  initiatives  for  strengthening  con¬ 
sumer  representation.  The  complete  list  follows  on  the  next 
page.  (The  initiatives  are  also  printed  on  pages  66213-4,  follow¬ 
ing  the  complete  Proposed  Plan.) 
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Initiatives 

A.  ORGANIZATION 

For  all  elements  of  the  Department  to  be  consistently  respon¬ 
sive  to  consumer  interests,  each  operating  administration  will 
have  an  identifiable  consumer  affairs  focal  point,  the  form  and 
size  varying  according  to  the  needs  and  resources  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  Such  individual  or  unit,  as  the  case  may  be,  will 
have  sufficient  standing  within  the  administration  to  be  effective 
in  increasing  organizational  sensitivity  and  responsiveness  to 
consumer  concerns.  This  will  include  participation  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Departmental  policies,  programs,  and  proposed 
rules  of  special  interest  to  consumers. 

B.  CONSITMEB  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DOT  POLICIES, 
PROGRAMS,  AND  REGULATIONS 

L  All  elements  of  the  Department  will  adopt,  to  the  extent 
practical,  a  technique  similar  to  the  “Advance  Notice  of  Policy 
Development”  techniques  during  the  course  of  the  formulation 
of  significant  policies  or  programs  which  would  have  a  substan¬ 
tial  effect  on  the  general  public  or  on  those  citizen/consumers 
who  would  be  affected  by  the  decision. 

The  Advance  Notice  of  Policy  Development  is  an  early  noti¬ 
fication  that  a  Departmental  element  plans  to  develop  a  policy 
dealing  with  a  particular  situation  or  problem  and  is  inviting 
public  comment  prior  to  the  statement  of  a  firm  Federal  posi¬ 
tion. 

a.  The  advance  notices  will  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  publicized  widely  through  all  existing  mecha¬ 
nisms  for  consumer  output. 

b.  Each  advance  notice  should  be  clear  and  easy  to  under¬ 
stand,  written  in  layman’s  terms,  and  should  include  spe¬ 
cific  explanation  of  what  the  policy/program  is  to  accom¬ 
plish. 

2.  Each  operating  administration  will  compile  a 'consumer 
mailing  list  that  includes:  (a)  consumers  interested  in  its  area 
of  responsibility ;  (b)  national  consumer  organizations  and 
State  and  local  con.sumer  groups;  and  (c)  consumer  editors. 
Consumers  will  be  invited,  through  notices  in  the  Federal  Reg¬ 
ister,  the  media,  and  consumer  newsletters,  to  add  their  names 
to  the  agency’s  mailing  list. 

3.  All  elements  of  the  Department  will,  to  the  extent  prac¬ 
tical,  experiment  for  one  year  with  the  u.se  of  consumer  mailing 
lists  to  notify  consumers  of  significant  policy,  program,  or  rule- 
making  activities  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effectiveness  and 
cost  of  this  technique. 

4.  All  consumer  affairs  units  within  the  Department  will  de¬ 
velop  a  system  for  increasing  communications  with  State  and 
local  government  consumer  officials,  including  the  scheduling 
of  periodic  meetings  and  conferences  as  a  means  of  broadening 
the  base  for  consumer  input 

5.  All  elements  of  the  Department  will  develop  closer  com¬ 
munication  with  consumer  organizations  for  suggestions  regard¬ 
ing  consumer  needs  and  wants  in  transi)ortation-related  matters. 

6.  Operating  administrations  will  explore  techniques  for  de¬ 
veloping  greater  citizen  Involvement  in,  and  awareness  of,  their 
programs  and  responsibilities. 

7.  Departmental  procedures  for  the  issuance  of  standards  and 
guidelines  of  significant  Interest  to  consumers  will  be  the  same 
as  those  followed  in  rulemaking.  The  procedure  will  require  the 
publication  of  such  proposed  standards  and  guidelines  in  the 
Federal  Register  with  a  minimum  of  45  days  allowed  for  public 
comment 

O.  CONSUMER  OUTREACH 

The  Department  will  explore  new  ways  to  strengthen  Its 
present  efforts  to : 


1.  Increase  consumer  awareness  of  the  opportunities  and 
techniques  for  participation  in  the  development  of  DOT 
policies,  programs,  and  rulemaking  activities. 

2.  Increase  consumer  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
Departmental  iwlicies  and  programs. 

3.  Expand  distribution  of  consumer  information  and  etlu- 
eation  material  through  low  cost  channels. 

D.  DATA  TRANSMISSION 

1.  Each  administration  will  increase  its  efforts  to  establish 
and  maintain  formal  liaison  with  consumer  organizations  and 
citizen  groups.  Key  information  from  these  contacts  is  to  l>e 
distributed  widely  among  agency  i)ersonnel,  and  made  part  of 
formal  dockets  as  necessary,  for  consideration  in  policy,  rule- 
making,  and  program  planning  and  evaluation. 

2.  Each  operating  administration  will  increase  its  efforts  to 
review  consumer  periodicals  in  order  to  broaden  its  understand¬ 
ing  of  consumer  sentiment. 

E.  CORRESPONDENCE  AND  COMPLAINT  HANDLING 

1.  Each  administration  will  analyze  its  methods  and  ai>- 
proaches  for  responding  to  consumer  inquiries  and  complaints 
and  will  review  with  other  administrations  successful  techniques 
which  could  improve  its  complaint-handling  methods. 

2.  The  use  of  a  telephone  Hotline  by  other  elements  of  the 
Department  will  be  considered  if  the  current  pilot  project  in 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  proves 
successful. 

F.  ASSESSING  IMPACT  OF  DOT  ACTIONS  ON  CONSUMERS 
\ 

1.  It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  each  element  of  the  Dei>art- 
ment  proposing  a  rule,  regulation,  or  policy  which  will  have 
a  substantial  impact  on  consumers,  to  Include  in  the  advance 
notice  published  in  the  Federal  Register  and  other  media,  a  re¬ 
quest  for  information  relating  to  the  probable  cost  and  benefit 
of  such  proposal  to  the  <K)nsumer. 

2.  Within  a  si)ecified  period  of  time  following  implementa¬ 
tion  of  any  rule  or  regulation  having  a  substantial  impact  on 
consumers,  an  analysis  of  its  impact  including  cost  and  benefit 
to  consumers  will  be  made  by  the  applicable  operating  admin¬ 
istration  or  secretarial  office,  with  assistance  from  its  consumer 
affairs  unit.  Market  research  and  other  techniques  for  obtain¬ 
ing  consumer  evaluation  will  be  used  in  the  analysis. 

Q.  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PROPOSED  CONSUMER  REPRESENTATION  PLAN 

1.  The  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  (OCA),  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  is  assigned  the  overall  responsibility  for  monitoring 
the  implementation  of  the  initiatives  contained  in  this  plan  as 
well  as  all  other  proposals  for  greater  consumer  representation 
within  the  Department.  In  discharging  this  responsibility,  the 
OCA  will  work  in  cooperation  and  coordination  with  the  con¬ 
sumer  affairs  units  within  each  operating  administration  and 
the  DOT  Consumer  Affairs  Coordinating  Committee. 

2.  Within  each  operating  administration,  the  consumer  affairs 
unit  will  continuously  monitor  and  review  implementation  of 
these  initiatives  and  proposals  and  will  periodically  report  the 
progress'^  such  implementation  to  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs.  In  addition,  each  unit  will  meet  periodically  with  the 
Office^  of  Consumer  Affairs  to  develop  ways  to  improve  the 
implementation  of  these  initiatives.  The  OCA  will  periodically 
report  to  the  Secretary  the  progress  made  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  advancing  the  interests  of  consumers. 

.  H.  A  SUqOESTION  FOB  FEDER.AL  ACTION 

It  is  recommended  that  a  Government-wide  effort  be  made 
to  enlist  the  media’s  coox»eration  in  a  continuing  effort  to  inform 
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the  public  about  Federal  agencies’  proposed  rules  that  have 
strong  consumer  impact.  The  Federal  Government’s  efforts  to 
inform  consumers  about  proiwsed  rulemaking  are  so  clearly  in 
the  public  interest  that  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  con¬ 
sider  retjuesting  the  media’s  cooperation  in  devoting  pubiic  serv¬ 
ice  space  and  time  to  disseminating  news  of  proposed  rulemak¬ 
ing.  Public  service  organizations  could  also  be  approached  for 
help  in  this  undertaking. 

Proposed  CoNsuMjai  Representation  Pi.an 

I.  Introduction  and  Statement  or  Pukposb 

When  DOT  was  established  in  1966,  the  enabling  legislation 
marked  as  a  goal  for  the  new  agency :  “.  .  .  the  identification 
and  solution  of  transportation  problems  .  .  .  with  full  and  ap¬ 
propriate  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  public.  .  .  .” 

The  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT)  early  recognized 
and  on  the  premise  that  the  entire  Department  must  be  attuned 
to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  consumer. 

In  DOT’S  view,  “the  consumer”  is  every  individual  citizen 
who  is  affected  by  the  Nation’s  transportation  system  such  as : 
the  shopper  or  worker  on  the  local  bus  or  subway  ;  the  commuter  « 
on  the  suburban  train ;  the  traveler  on  a  plane,  train,  or  inter¬ 
city  bus ;  the  person  who  has  bis  or  her  household  goods  moved ; 
the  person  who  buys  or  operates  a  car,  boat,  plane,  motorcycle, 
or  bicycle ;  the  person  who  lives  near  an  airport,  a  railroad  cross¬ 
ing,  or  a  highway ;  the  person  w’ho  is  deprived  of  needed  public 
transportation. 

To  focus  on  consumer  needs,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
established,  in  1970,  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Safety  and  Con¬ 
sumer  Affairs.  The  next  year,  the  Secretary  created  the  Oflice 
of  Consumer  Affairs,  headed  by  a  Director  who  reports  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary, 

The  mission  of  the  OflBce  of  Consumer  Affairs  is  to  encourage 
two-way  communication  between  DOT  and  consumers.  Toward 
that  goal,  the  oABee  undertakes  two  kinds  of  activities:  first, 
identifying  consumers’  needs  and  preferences,  and  presenting 
these  views  to  the  Department’s  policymakers  and  decisionmak¬ 
ers  ;  and  second,  producing  and  distributing  information  to  help 
consumers  become  more  knowledgeable  about  transportation 
goods  and  services. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  advances  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  consumer  projects  and  programs  throughout  DOT 
by  working  with  six  of  the  Department’s  seven  operating  admin¬ 
istrations — the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration, 
the  National  Highway  TraflSc  Safety  Administration,  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation- Administration,  and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
The  Department’s  seventh  operating  administration,  which  does 
not  have  a  consumer  charge,  is  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway  Devel¬ 
opment  Corporation,  a  self-sustaining  Federal  corporation  that 
develops  and  maintains  the  U.S.  portion  of  the  Seaway. 

In  its  liaison  work  with  the  Department’s  operating  adminis¬ 
trations,  the  OflSce  of  Consumer  Affairs  has  urged  them  to  seek 
consumers’  views  through  such  devices  as  public  hearings,  to 
initiate  procedures  for  grater  consumer  involvement  in  rule- 
making  procedures  and  in  the  planning  process,  and  to  develop 
educational  and  informational  programs  to  better  inform  the 
consumer. 

All  of  these  activities  are  described  in  detail  in  this  proposed 
consumer  representation  plan  whi(^  has  these  purposes: 

To  outline  the  consumer  representation  structure  that  al¬ 
ready  exists  in  the  Department  of  Transportation,  and  to 
pinpoint  the  organizational  elements  that  have  specific  con¬ 
sumer  responsibilities. 

To  identify  traditional  and  innovative  techniques  used 
by  elements  of  the  Department  to  involve  consumers  in  the 


development  of  policy  and  program  planning,  rulemaking, 
and  program  evaluation. 

To  highlight  processes  and  techniques  used  by  Depart¬ 
mental  elements  to  inform  and  educate  consumers,  and  to 
respond  to  their  inquiries  and  complaints. 

To  focus  on  the  initiatives  that  the  Department  proposes 
to  take  in  order  to  further  advance  and  strengthen  consum¬ 
er  representation  in  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

II.  Existing  Department  Oroaniz-vtion  for  Consumfji 
Representation 

While  all  the  agencies  within  DOT  share  a  continuing  concern 
for  the  consumer’s  Interests,  certain  organizational  units  are 
directly  charged  with  a  responsibility  to  consumers.  This  chap¬ 
ter  focuses  on  those  units,  explaining  their  functions  and  de¬ 
scribing  where  they  fit  into  the  Department’s  structure.  Specific 
activities  of  these  units  are  described  in  the  following  two 
chapters. 

The  Department  is  headed  by  the  OflBce  of  the  Secretary,  with 
the  seven  operating  administrations  reporting  to  the  Secretary. 
At  both  of  these  levels,  there  are  organizational  units  that  are 
charged  with  consumer  responsibility. 

A.  OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

L  In  the  OflBce  of  the  Secretary,  the  responsibility  for  con- 
snmer  activities  rests  clearly  with  the  Aaaistant  Secretary  for 
Environment,  Safety,  and  Conanmer  Affaira.  In  1973,  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary’s  responsibilities  were  enlarged  to  Include  environ¬ 
ment  as  well  as  safety  and  consumer  affairs.  One  of  the  five 
assistant  secretaries  in  DOT,  this  oflBcial  is  responsible  for  co¬ 
ordinating  Department-wide  programs  concerning  the  consumer. 
Emphasis  is  also  put  on  such  issues  as  transportation  safety,  se¬ 
curity  of  passengers  and  cargo,  and  the  Impact  of  the  transpor¬ 
tation  system  on  the  environment.  The  presence  of  this  oflBce  at 
this  level  underscores  the  Department’s  commitment  to  develop¬ 
ing  significant  consumer  programs.  This  assistant  secretaryship 
includes  four  ofiices  which  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  con¬ 
sumer — the  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs,  the  Office  of  Safety 
Affairs,  the  Office  of  Hazardous  Materials  Policy,  and  the  Office 
of  Ck>nsumer  Affairs,  with  its  specific  consumer  responsibility. 

2.  The  Office  of  Conaumer  Affaira  {OCA),  in  order  to 
promote  two-way  communication  between  the  Department  and 
consumers,  places  emphasis  on  conducting  public  bearings  and 
consumer  conferences  and  also  undertakes  surveys  and  other 
research  into  consumer  attitudes  and  viewpoints.  OCA  also 
maintains  continuing  contact  with  citizeh/consumer  organiza¬ 
tions  and  other  public  groups.  On  the  basis  of  these  activities, 
OCA  reviews  the  Department’s  programs  and  recommends  to 
the  Secretary  measures  for  improving  DOT’S  awareness  of  and 
responsiveness  to  consumers.  In  addition,  OCA  reviews  and  de¬ 
velops  consumer  legislation  and  monitors  opportunities  through¬ 
out  the  Department  for  increasing  consumer  Involvement  in  rule- 
making  procedures.  Development  of  consumer  education/infor¬ 
mation  programs  has  a  high  priority  with  OCA,  as  does  effective 
resi>onse  to  consumer  complaints  and  inquiries.  OCA  represents 
DOT  in  Federal  interagency  coordination  on  behalf  of  con¬ 
sumers. 

3.  'The  Conaumer  Affaira  Coordinating  Committee  is  a  De¬ 
partmental  committee  made  up  of  a  representative  from  each 
operating  administration  as  well  ns  from  each  secretarial  office. 
Functioning  primarily  in  the  areas  of  consumer  education  and 
information,  the  committee  acts  as  a  consumer  pipeline  within 
the  Department.  It  provides  the  machinery  for  developing  and 
coordinating  Department-wide  approaidies  and  programs  to 
stimulate  consumer  awareness  and  responsiveness.  The  Com- 
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mittee,  which  meets  at  the  request  of  the  Director  of  the  Oflace 
of  Consumer  Affairs  (OCA),  has  worked  with  OCA  to  coor¬ 
dinate  a  number  of  OCA’s  research  studies,  consumer  education 
projects,  and  publications,  and  to  increase  opjwrtunity  for  con¬ 
sumer  involvement  in  DOT  rulemaking. 

4.  The  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  Transportation  Qual¬ 
ity  consists  of  21  citizen  members  from  a  cross-section  of  the 
public  who  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  for  three-year  terms. 
The  main  function  of  the  Committee,  which  meets  three  or  four 
times  annually,  is  to  assess  the  Department’s  transportation  pol¬ 
icies  from  the  consumer’s  viewpoint  and  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions.  The  (Committee’s  members  are  consumers  who  come  from 
a  variety  of  socio-economic  backgrounds  and  geographical  loca¬ 
tions.  The  Committee  is  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Environment,  Safety,  and  Consumer  Affairs,  and 
receives  staff  support  from  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs. 

B.  OPERATING  ADMINISTRATIONS 

Of  the  Department’s  seven  oiierating  admini-strations,  only 
two  have  established  units  with  specific  consumer  functions — 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  In  a  third  administration — 
the  U.  S.  (Coast  Guard — there  is  an  Office  of  Boating  Safety 
which  is  designed  to  carry  a  strong  consumer  responsibility. 

1.  The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
{NETS A),  maintains  an  Office  of  Consumer  Services,  a  division 
in  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  and  Consumer  Services.  NHTSA’s 
Office  of  (Consumer  Services  makes  extensive  efforts  to  obtain 
consumer  input  concerning  safety-related  defects  in  automo¬ 
biles.  It  also  makes  recommendations  for  development  of 
NHTSA’s  consumer  service  program  and  advises  the  Director 
of  NHTSA’s  Office  of  Public  Affairs  and  Consumer  Services 
on  the  potential  consumer  impact  of  motor  vehicle  and  highway 
safety  policies.  In  addition,  the  Office  of  Consumer  Services 
responds  to  consumer  complaints  and  inquiries,  develops  publi¬ 
cations  to  promote  consumers’  understanding  of  highway  safety 
programs,  and  acts  as  NHTSA’s  representative  in  coordinated 
consumer-related  activities  within  the  Department  and  with 
other  government  agencies  as  well  as  with  private  consumer 
organizations. 

2.  The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  {FAA)  maintains  a 
Community  and  Consumer  Liaison  Division  within  the  Office  of 
Information  Services.  FAA’s  (Community  and  (Consumer  Liaison 
Division  monitors  FAA  activities  relating  to  consumers  and 
also  advises  agency  management  on  ways  to  Improve  respon¬ 
siveness  to  consumers.  It  also  fosters  consumer  involvement  in 
FAA  rulemaking  by  special  efforts  to  inform  consumers  of  pro¬ 
posed  rules  and  to  encourage  their  attendance  at  hearings  and 
conferences.  The  (Community  and  (Consumer  Liaison  Division 
also  responds  to  consumer  complaints  and  Inquiries  and  pre¬ 
pares  information  materials  on  FAA  programs  and  procedures 
to  be  distributed  to  consumers  as  well  as  to  the  news  media 
and  to  consumer  organizations. 

3.  The  U.S.  CJoast  Guard’s  Office  of  Boating  Safety  (OBS) 
is  responsible  for  developing  and  implementing  boating  safety 
construction  standards  and  regulations  as  well  as  boating  opera¬ 
tor  regulations.  In  addition,  OBS  maintains  an  education  divi¬ 
sion  which  is  resiMDsible  for  disseminating  safety  information 
and  for  developing  safety  training  programs  for  consumers  who 
own  or  use  boats. 

III.  Existing  Mechanisms  for  (Consumer  Input 
A.  generai.  polict  and  program  planning 

A  variety  of  techniques  is  employed  in  the  Department  to: 
(1)  obtain  consumer  input  to  general  policy  and  program  idan* 


ning;  (2)  solicit  consumer  views  as  a  “sounding  board’’  for 
new  policies  or  programs  initiated;  and  (3)  obtain  advice  and 
analysis  on  such  consumer-oriented  issues  as  environmental  im¬ 
pacts,  noise  abatement,  auto  safety  standards,  and  related 
matters. 

Every  technique  is  not  used  by  every  operating  administra¬ 
tion,  nor  do  the  administrations  always  use  the  techniques  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  or  with  the  same  frequency.  Listed 
below  are  highlights  of  the  most  productive  techniques  in  use. 
In  all  ca.ses,  at  least  one  agency  making  significant  use  of  the 
technique  is  indicated. 

1.  Consultative  planning  process 

Developed  and  used  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
this  process  serves  as  a  useful  device  for  obtaining  inputs  and 
ideas  and  also  helps  generate  understanding  and  support  for 
agency  programs.  Several  kinds  of  meetings  are  utilized  in  the 
consultative  planning  process : 

a.  Aviation  Review  Conference — widely  publicized  annual 
meeting  with  FAA  officials  usually  lasting  for  several  days 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  that  is  open  to  the  public.  Participants 
review  and  make  suggestions  on  topics  ranging  across  the 
entire  siiectrum  of  FAA’s  activities. 

b.  Consultative  Planning  Conference — meeting  between 
FAA  officials  and  interested  and  affected  groups  dealing 
with  a  specific  topic  or  area  of  interest  to  the  agency  or 
the  group.  Conferences  may  be  suggested  by  either  the 
agency  or  the  outside  group  and  are  held  in  the  field  or  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

c.  Listening  Session — meeting  with  FAA  officials  normally 
requested  by  an  outside  group  or  individuals  wishing  to 
present  views  on  a  broad  range  of  topics  to  the  agency’s 
management.  Held  in  the  field  or  in  W’ashington,  D.C. 

2.  Advance  notice  of  policy  development 

This  technique  calls  for  soliciting  consumer  views  and  ideas 
when  an  agency  is  first  considering  formulation  of  a  basic 
policy.  A  notice  is  published  in  the  Federal  Register  describing 
the  situation  surrounding  the  policy  to  be  formulated  and  re¬ 
questing  consumer  suggestions.  Extensive  use  is  also  made  of 
news  releases.  In  addition,  consumer  public  hearings  are  held 
throughout  the  country  in  most  areas  that  could  be  affected  by 
the  policy. 

An  example  of  this  technique  is  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  effort  to  obtain  views  in  the  formulation  of  a  national 
airport  noise  policy.  Announced  in  the  Federal  Register,  July 
1975,  as  a  Notice  of  Proposed  Airport  Noise  Policy,  tlie  comment 
period  runs  until  January  1,  1976 — thereby  giving  consumers 
ample  time  for  input.  Additionally,  a  number  of  hearings  are 
being  held  across  the  country  to  give  those  who  live  around 
airports  as  well  as  the  general  public  and  the  aviation  industry 
and  operators  an  opportunity  for  presenting  their  views.  (It 
should  also  be  noted  that,  by  law,  an  opportunity  for  public  hear¬ 
ings  must  be  offered  on  any  action  involving  location  of  airports, 
runways,  etc.) 

3.  Informal  consumer  public  hearings 

Through  nationwide  informal  consumer  public  hearings,  the 
individual  consumer  is  encouraged  to  express  his  views  on  a 
broad  range  of  transportation  topics,  including  the  Department’s 
policies  and  programs  as  they  affect  him.  From  1971  to  1974, 
the  Department’s  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  conducted  a  series 
of  54  consumer  hearings  where  citizens’  opinions  were  solicited 
on  dozens  of  significant  transportation  issues.  The  results  were 
presented  to  the  Secretary  in  a  report  titled  "The  Voice  of  the 
Transimrtation  CJonsumer,”  which  has  been  circulated  among 
agency  decisionmakers. 

In  addition,  DOT  agencies  employ  public  bearing  techniques 
to  solicit  consumer  input  on  a  specific  subject.  For  instance,  when 
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the  National  Highway  TraflSc  Safety  Administration  (NHTSA) 
held  hearings  on  whether  to  relax  bumper  standards,  consumers 
voiced  strong  support  for  NHTSA’s  position  that  standards 
should  not  be  relaxed.  As  a  result,  bumper  standards  were  not 
relaxed. 

//.  Establishment  of  a  consumer  office  at  an  agency’s  policy- 
making  level 

One  administration  has  taken  this  step.  The  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  (NHTSA)  has  set  up  its  Office 
of  Consumer  Services  at  the  agency’s  top  policymaking  level 
and  has  given  the  consumer  office  responsibility  for  transmitting 
consumer  opinion  to  the  agency’s  decisionmakers.  Thus,  NHTSA 
provides  for  continuing  and  direct  consumer  input  into  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  policy  and  program  planning  processes. 

5.  Informal  local  conferences 

This  technique  involves  both  sponsorship  of  and  attendance  at 
informal  conferences  in  areas  which  will  be  affected  by  contem¬ 
plated  actions.  Often  key  decisionmakers  from  the  Department 
respond  to  comments  and  questions  from  the  audience  and  this 
useful  contact  with  consumers  serves  as  input  when  the  oper¬ 
ating  administrations  develop  their  final  actions.  Both  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Highway  Administration  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin¬ 
istration  make  use  of  the  conference  technique  in  a  variety 
of  forms. 

Ct.  Requiring  local  federally-aided  plans  to  have  consumer  input 

Under  recently  published  regulations,  both  the  Federal  High¬ 
way  Administration  (FHWA)  and  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor¬ 
tation  Administration  (UMTA)  now  require  that  every  locality 
applying  for  Federal  aid  must  have  a  comprehensive  trans¬ 
portation  planning  process  that  ensures  public  involvement. 
FHWA’s  Federal- Aid  Highway  Program  requires  that  the  States 
provide  opportunity  for  and  publicize  public  hearings  con¬ 
cerning  proposed  highway  locations,  and  also  that  proposed 
draft  environmental  impact  statements  be  prei^red  and  cir¬ 
culated  for  comment  before  these  public  hearings.  UMTA 
requires  that  each  grant  applicant  hold  a  well-publicized  public 
hearing  on  the  economic,  social,  and  environmental  effect  of 
the  proposed  project,  and  that  a  transcript  of  the  hearing  be 
submitted  with  the  grant  application. 

7.  Market  research 

The  Department  as  a  whole  makes  u.se  of  market  research — 
professional  polls,  informal  polls,  and  similar  devices — when 
there  is  a  need  to  measure  public  opinion,  behavior,  and  attitudes 
and  to  obtain  other  data  for  policy  decisions  and  programs. 
One  type  of  polling  situation  occurred  in  1973  when  the  Depart¬ 
ment  sought  to  determine  public  preferences  on  year-round 
ob.servance  of  daylight  saving  time.  To  gather  this  data,  two 
separate  devices  were  used — an  informal  consumer  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Department’s  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and 
a  professional  poll  contracted  for  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Another  use  of  market  research  is  illustrated  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration’s  (FHWA)  heavy  reliance  on  polls 
conducted  by  the  Transportation  Research  Board  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  results  of  these  polls — as  well 
as  results  of  other  studies  and  conferences — are  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  by  FHWA  in  recommending  legislative  changes  to  the 
highway  program. 

8.  Advisory  committees 

The  Department  has  27  advisory  committees,  several  of  them 
statutory,  ranging  from  citizens’  committees  to  highly  technical 


bodieSL  They  have  periodic  meetings  which  are  publicized  and 
are  open  to  the  public.  Committees  which  provide  mostly  non¬ 
technical  or  semi-technical  consumer  input  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

a.  ITie  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  Transportation 
Quality  is  located  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  advises 
the  Secretary  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  of  special  inter¬ 
est  to  the  consumer/citizen. 

b.  The  National  Boating  Safety  Advisory  Council  was 
established  by  Congress  in  1971  to  advise  the  Coast  Guard  in 
its  boating  safety  operations.  The  Council  consists  of  seven 
members  representing  the  general  public,  seven  from  the 
boating  industry,  and  seven  State  officials.  'The  Council  is 
informed  when  the  Coast  Guard  establishes  a  project  and 
advises  whether  further  analysis  or  study  is  needed  before 
implementation.  The  Council  has  subcommittees  and  panels 
of  nonmembers  who  provide  technical  expertise. 

c.  The  National  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Advisory  Council  is 
an  advisory  committee  to  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration.  A  majority  of  the  25  Orancll  mem¬ 
bers  represents  the  general  public;  these  members  are  not 
associated  with  the  motor  vehicle  industry.  The  remaining 
Council  members — a  minority  of  the  total — do  represent  the 
industry.  By  law,  the  Secretary  consults  with  the  Council  in 
the  development  and  promulgation  of  motor  vdiicle  safety 
standards.  The  Council,  in  turn,  holds  public  meetings  on 
important  motor  vehicle  safety  issues  and  develops  reports 
and  recommendations  for  the  consideration  of  the  Secretary. 

d.  The  National  Highway  Safety  Advisory  Committee  is 
an  advisory  committee  to  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration.  The  38-member  Committee  reviews 
and  advises  the  Secretary  on  highway  safety  standards  and 
reviews  the  Department’s  highway  safety  programs.  The 
Committee  by  statute  is  composed  of  representatives  of  State 
and  local  governments,  public  and  private  Interests  con¬ 
cerned  with  highway  safety,  and  research  scientists  and 
other  experts  in  the  field.  Through  public  meetings,  forums, 
and  conferences  in  Washington  and  across  the  country,  the 
(Committee  provides  affected  and  concerned  groups  and  In¬ 
dividuals  the  opportunity  to  review  DOT  highway  safety 
programs  and  to  improve  their  quality  and  public  acceptabil¬ 
ity.  The  Committee  reports  to  the  Secretary  and  makes 
recommendations. 

e.  The  Youths  Highway  Safety  Advisory  Committee  Is  an 
advisory  committee  to  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  (NHTSA).  The  Youths  Committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  young  people  between  the  ages  of  16  and  25,  rec¬ 
ommends  ways  to  involve  youth  in  highway  safety.  The 
Committee  also  reviews  NETFSA  programs  and  advises  the 
Administrator  on  ways  to  Improve  their  effectiveness  and 
their  acceptability  to  young  pe<^le. 

B.  BEOOIATOBT  ABEAS 

1.  Rulemaking 

The  Department  of  Transportation  is  making  a  concerted 
effort  to  increase  consumer  involvement  in  the  rulemaking  proc¬ 
ess.  At  the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  all  elements  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  are  implementing  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
June  1974  report  of  the  Department’s  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 
(OCA)  entitled  “Consumer  Inv(dvement  in  Rulemaking.”  These 
recommendations,  which  are  designed  to  increase  public  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Department’s  rulemaking  process,  grew  out  of 
the  Secretary’s  directive  that  OCA  should  analyze  what  the 
Department  was  doing  to  obtain  consumer  input  in  rulemaking 
and  how  it  could  be  done  better. 
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The  analysis  began  with  OCA’s  workshop  on  the  subject  of 
consumer  involvement  In  EOT  rulemaking.  Consumers  were 
invited  to  attend,  along  with  the  Department’s  Citizens’  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  Transportation  Quality.  After  consumers  at 
the  workshop  made  recommendations  for  improving  consumer 
involvement  in  the  Department’s  rulemaking  procedures,  OCA 
incorporated  those'  recommendations  into  its  report  to  the 
Secretary. 

Included  in  the  OCA  report  are  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  : 

a.  That  operating  administrations  ^ve  45  days  as  the 
minimum  time  for  public  comment  on  a  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking. 

b.  'That  the  operating  administrations  make  the  fullest 
practical  use  of  the  advance  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
procedure. 

c.  That  operating  administrations  expand  the  use  of 
notice  and  comment  rulemaking  procedures  to  include  mat¬ 
ters  exempted  from  such  procedures. 

d.  That  operating  administrations  maintain  liaison  with 
the  Department’s  Ofl9ce  of  Consumer  Affairs  which  monitors 
the  implementation  of  these  recommendations. 

In  addition,  the  operating  administrations  use  various  infor¬ 
mation-gathering  techniques  designed  to  elicit  consumer  response 
to  proposed  rulemaking.  These  techniques  include  public  hear¬ 
ings,  surveys,  mailing  of  advance  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
to  mailing  lists,  publishing  of  digests,  and  utilization  of  news 
media.  Where  necessary,  particular  stress  is  put  on  eliciting  con¬ 
sumer  input  for  rules  dealing  with  certain  subjects  of  8i)ecial 
<*oncern  to  target  consumer  audiences. 

S.  Guidelines 

Operating  administrations  issue  different  types  of  guidelines 
depending  upon  the  circumstances.  Some  guidelines  are  directed 
to  c./usumer8,  such  as  those  on  boating  safety  by  the  Coast 
(luard ;  others  are  directed  primarily  toward  governmental  ofQ- 
cials,  such  as  those  issued  by  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration.  Regardless  of  their  audiences,  operating  admin¬ 
istrations  seek  public  involvement  and  comment  when  develop¬ 
ing  guidelines  The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration’s 
policy,  for  instance,  is  to  publish  all  proposed  guidelines;  final 
guidelines  are  not  adopted  until  after  public  comment  has  been 
made  and  considered. 

3.  Legislation 

The  Department  has  no  formal  procedure  for  eliciting  con¬ 
sumer  input  concerning  proposed  legislation.  Input  in  this  regard 
comes  from  the  same  sources  that  provide  input  to  the  rulemak¬ 
ing  process  and  policy  planning,  but  no  specific  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  is  presented  to  the  public  for  comment  The  OflSce  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Affairs  as  well  as  the  operating  administrations  and  other 
oflSces  within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  are  aware  of  public 
sentiment  concerning  transportation  issues  and,  in  general, 
utilize  this  information  in  commenting  on  or  in  developing  pro- 
loosed  legislation. 

In  addition,  proposed  legislation  which  may  affect  consumers 
is  referred  to  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  (OCA)  for  anal¬ 
ysis  and  comment  OCA  provides  analysis  from  the  consumer 
viewpoint  as  gleaned  from  public  hearings  and  from  publica¬ 
tions  of  national  consumer  organizations.  This  consumer-oriented 
analysis  is  considered  during  the  development  of  the 
Department’s  position. 

The  lists  below  summarize  each  operating  administration’s 
activities  in  regulatory  areas. 


o.  Federal  Aviation  Administration  {FA A) 

{1)  Rulemaking 

(a)  Follows  requirements  of  Administrative  Procedures  Act 
and  Secretary’s  directive  concerning  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs’  recommendations  for  increasing  consumer  involvement 
in  rulemaking. 

(b)  Solicits  consumer  input  through  the  consultative  planning 
process,  conferences,  and  hearings.  In  the  case  of  an  advance 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  concerning  air  transportation  of 
handicapped  persons,  six  hearings  were  held  throughout  the 
United  States.  Publication  of  the  advance  notice  elicited 
additional  comments. 

(fi)  Guidelines 

(a)  Guidelines  have  been  issued  to  airport  planners  and 
developers  requiring  them  to  give  the  public  effective  opportunity 
to  comment  at  all  appropriate  stages  in  the  decisionmaking 
process  and  to  comment  upon  draft  statements.  By  law,  public 
hearings  must  be  held  on  proposals  for  new  airport  locations 
and  for  runway  locations  or  extensions. 

(b)  FAA  will  soon  issue  a  guideline  titled  “Citizen  Participa¬ 
tion  in  Airport  Planning’’  suggesting  how  to  organize  citizen  par¬ 
ticipation  programs,  including  workshops  and  planning  groups. 

b.  Rational  Highway  Tragic  Safety  Administration  {RHTSA) 
(/)  Rulemaking 

(a)  NHTSA’s  role  under  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  is  pri¬ 
marily  one  of  “suggestion  and  persuasion”  to  the  States,  which 
are  responsible  for  regulation  and  enforcement. 

(b)  Consumer  comment  is  directed  to  State  governments  and 
appropriate  Congressional  delegations. 

(c)  Under  the  rulemaking  responsibility  provided  by  the 
Motor  Vehicle  and  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966,  NHTSA  uses 
notices  provided  for  in  Administrative  Procedures  Act  and  In 
the  Secretary’s  directive  conceniing  increased  consumer  involve¬ 
ment  in  rulemaking. 

(d)  Also  uses  for  consumer  input  such  sources  as:  digests; 
media  releases;  fact  sheets;  newsletters;  c<Misumer  inquiry, 
comment  and  complaint ;  public  hearings ;  opinion  from  advisory 
councils,  advocacy  organizations,  technical  groups;  data  re¬ 
ceived  from  local  organizations  and  from  NHTSA’s  new  regional 
Hotline  now  operating  as  a  pilot  project 

c.  U.8.  Coast  Guard 

(1)  Rulemaking 

(a)  Follows  Administrative  Procedures  Act  and  implements 
Secretary’s  rulemaking  directive. 

(b)  Malls  advance  notices  of  proposed  rulemaking  to  60,000 
addressees. 

(c)  Obtains  opinions  from  National  Boating  Safety  Advisory 
(Council. 

(d)  Maintains  liaison  with  local  and  State  boating  authorities. 

(e)  Ck>nduct8  surveys,  regional  conferences,  and  hearings  to 
obtain  consumer' input 

(f )  Monitors  consumer  complaints  as  a  source  of  Information 
on  the  need  to  develop  improved  safety  regulations. 

(2)  Guidelines 

(a)  Publishes  pamphlets  describing  boating  safety  guidelines 
in  layman’s  language. 

(b)  Elncourages  consumers  to  comment  on  safety  guldelinea 
d.  Federal  Hightcay  Administration  {FEW A) 

{!)  Rulemaking 

(a)  Follows  Administrative  Procedures  Act  and  Secretary’s 
rulemaking  directive. 
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(b)  Requires  that  States  hold  public  hearings  and  circulate 
draft  environmental  impact  statements  concerning  proposed 
highway  locations. 

(2)  Guidelines 

(a)  Promotes  State  Action  Plans  in  which  goals  are  estab¬ 
lished  by  FHWA  but  methods  for  obtaining  consumer  input  are 
responsibility  of  States. 

(b)  Utilizes  workshops,  mailing  lists,  and  such  information 
techniques  as  news  releases  and  study  teams. 

e.  Federal  Railroad  Admimstration  {FRA) 

(f)  Rulemaking 

(a)  Follows  Administrative  Procedures  Act  and  implements 
Secretary’s  rulemaking  directive. 

(b)  Under  rulemaking  procedure,  any  person  may  petition 
for  rulemaking ;  appropriate  office  recommends  action  to  Admin¬ 
istrator  and  petitioner  is  notified  of  grant  or  denial  of  petition. 

(c)  Receives  correspondence  and  complaints — directly  from 
consumers  and  through  their  Congressional  representatives — 
which  provide  input  into  rulemaking  process. 

/.  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration  (UMTA) 

(i)  Rulemaking  ; 

(a)  Follows  Administrative  Procedures  Act  and  implements 
rulemaking  directive. 

(b)  When  developing  rules  for  planning  mass  transportation 
facilities,  UMTA  places  particular  stress  on  eliciting  comment 
from  two  target  audiences — the  elderly  and  the  handicapped.  As 
an  example  of  its  efforts  to  discover  special  problems  and  needs 
of  the  target  audiences,  UMTA  recently  held  six  public  hearings 
throughout  United  States  on  proposed  rules  concerning  these 
audiences. 

(c)  Also  receives  consumer  input  indirectly  through  State 
and  local  officials  who  are  required  by  directive  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  be  given  opportunity  to  comment  on 
proposed  major  rules  and  guidelines. 

(2)  Guidelines 

( a )  Publishes  proposed  guidelines. 

(b)  Adopts  proposed  guidelines  only  after  the  public  or  its 
elected  representatives  have  had  opportunity  to  comment 

(c)  Is  undertaking  codification,  in  Code  of  Federal  Regular 
Hons,  of  UMTA  External  Operating  Manual  which  sets  forth 
application  procedures  for  discretionary  capital  grants  and 
other  elements  of  UMTA  program.  This  codification  will  Involve 
publication  in  Federal  Register  with  request  for  public  comment 

C.  EVALUATION  OF  EXISTING  AND  PHOPOSED  PROGRAMS 

A  number  of  techniques  and  procedures  provide  opportunities 
for  consumers  and  consumer  organizations  to  prevent  evalua¬ 
tions  of  the  Department's  activities.  Highlights  of  these  include : 

1.  Market  research  provides  information  on  consumer 
needs  and  preferences  to  aid  in  the  evaluation  of  new  pro¬ 
grams. 

2.  Consultative  planning  process  developed  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Aviation  Administration  offers  the  public  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  evaluate  and  criticize  existing  and  proposed  pro¬ 
grams,  plans,  and  regulations.  Other  agencies  within  the 
Department  obtain  similar  evaluation  through  workshops 
in  which  consumer  groups  participate. 

3.  Advisory  committees,  such  as  the  Citizen’s  Advisory 
Committee  on  Transportation  Quality  and  the  Coast 
Guard’s  National  Boating  Safety  Advisory  Council,  evaluate 
progress  and  direction  of  programs. 

4.  Consumer  newsletters,  magazine  articles,  trade  paper 
feature  articles  and  editorials  which  evaluate  various  DOT 
policies  or  programs  are  monitored  by  key  Department  of¬ 
ficers  and  are  subscribed  to  by  libraries  within  DOT. 


r>.  Consumer  comments  from  individuals  and  consumer 
grouijs,  directly  resulting  from  the  agencies’  news  releases, 
consumer  advisories,  investigative  reports,  and  enforce¬ 
ment  bulletins,  provide  a  form  of  program  evaluation. 

6.  Consumer  inquiry  and  complaints  relating  to  individual 
netnls  provide  an  indirect  evaluation  of  existing  programs. 

7.  Consumer  comments  in  response  to  the  advance  notices 
and  notices  of  proposed  rulemaking  provide  guides  to  con¬ 
sumer  thinking  on  proposed  programs. 

8.  Public  hearings  including  hearings  on  airport  location, 
proposed  highway  location,  environmental  impact  state¬ 
ments,  and  proposed  safety  regulations  enable  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  determine  consumer  evaluatiou  of  its  progress. 

9.  Hotline,  recently  initiated  by  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  (NHTSA),  is  a  technique 
new  to  the  Department.  Presently  in  the  pilot  stage,  it  may 
generate  consumer  evaluation  of  NHTSA’s  programs. 

D.  DATA  TRANSMISSION 

Throughout  the  Department,  particularly  in  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration,  consumers'  complaints 
and  their  reports  on  experiences  with  goods  and  services  are  a 
source  of  valuable  data  leading  to  agency  action.  This  data  is 
transmitted  to  decisionmakers  in  the  Department  through  spe¬ 
cial  reports,  as  well  as  through  periodic  summaries  of  specific 
data  furnished  by  consumers  or  consumer  gp'oups. 

1.  In  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administror 
tion  consumer  complaints  or  reports  concerning  auto  prob¬ 
lems  are  computerized  immediately  into  support  data  for 
automobile  safety  standard  compliance  and  defect  investi¬ 
gations. 

2.  The  Coast  Guard  also  computerizes  complaints  and 
utilizes  the  data  in  investigating  boat  defects  as  well  as  in 
developing  new  safety  rules. 

3.  The  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  (a  volunteer  group  of 
citizens/consumers)  distributes  Engine/ Equipment  Failure 
Notification  forms  to  all  boaters  encountered  in  rescue 
situations.  These  reports  provide  a  data  base  on  which  to 
build  studies  for  future  action. 

4.  The  Coast  Guardis  Boating  Accident  Report  forms 
generate  data  input  from  consumers  concerning  specific 
circumstances  of  serious  boating  accidents. 

5.  The  Federal  Aviation  Administration's  Safety  Improve¬ 
ment  Report  Program — aimed  at  pilots  as  consumers — has 
generated  over  15,000  reports  over  the  past  few  years. 

6.  In  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
{UMTA),  applications  for  grants  are  a  prime  source  of 
consumer  input  since  they  always  include  transcripts  of 
local  public  hearings  and  sometimes  also  include  research 
and  studies  on  mass  transit  demands  and  usage.  UMTA’s 
transit  marketing  progrxun  also  provides  a  continuous  fiow 
of  data  from  surveys  measuring  consumer  demands  for  mass 
transit 

7.  Information  from  local  consumer  groups  was  helpful 
in  arranging  the  consumer  public  hearings  held  by  the 
Department’s  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs. 

8.  Workshops  in  which  consumer  groups  participate — 
conducted  by  agencies  within  the  Department  and  by  ad¬ 
visory  committees  of  the  Department — ^generate  additional 
data  from  consumers  and  also  keep  open  the  line  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  Department  and  consumer  groups. 
The  dual-communications  function  of  such  workshops  is 
illustrated  by  recent  regional  conferences  on  carpooling, 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration.  The 
conferences  sought  to  elicit  information  on  successful  local 
carpooling  programs  and  simultaneously  to  inform  other 
localities  of  the  energy-saving  advantages  of  carpooling  and 
more  efficient  use  of  highway  facilities. 
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E.  COBBESPONDENCfE  AND  COMPLAINT  HANDLING 

Consumer  correspondence — ^particularly  complaints — con¬ 
stitutes  by  far  tbe  most  voluminous  and  constant  source  of  broad 
and  varied  consumer  input  and  data.  It  reflects  consumers’ 
understanding  or  lack  of  undesetanding  of  the  Department’s  role 
and  its  authority.  Consumers  comment  upon:  (1)  the  need  for 
more  or  less  enforcement,  regulation,  or  protection  through 
J^ederal  intervention;  and  (2)  the  positive  and/or  negative  as- 
l»ects  of  virtually  every  Department  policy,  program,  and  reg¬ 
ulation.  The  correspondence  also  reflects  consumer  concerns  and 
suggestions  in  areas  in  which  the  Department  may  or  may  not 
l»e  speciflcally  involved. 

Correspondence  handling  varies  throughout  the  Department, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  communication,  from  simple  re¬ 
ferral  to  the  appropriate  agency  and  oflSce  for  reply,  to  the  very 
sophisticated  computerized  complaint-handling  system  of  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  (NHTSA) 
which  converts  defect-related  correspondence  into  support  data 
for  standards  compliance  and  defect  investigation.  In  fact,  con¬ 
sumer  complaints  in  regard  to  auto  problems  are  so  valuable  to 
NHTSA’s  program  of  standards  compliance  and  defects  investi¬ 
gations  that  it  actively  solicits  consumer  auto-related  com¬ 
plaints  through  various  techniques,  such  as  news  releases, 
.speeches,  and  most  recently  the  installation  of  an  experimental 
telephone  Hotline. 

Although  it  must  be  emphasized  that  correspondence  proce¬ 
dures  vary  in  the  different  administrations,  it  may  be  useful  to 
describe  how  one  operating  administration — the  Coast  Guard — 
handles  its  consumer  correspondence.  Consumer  correspondence 
and  complaints  received  by  the  Coast  Guard  fall  into  three  cate¬ 
gories  :  requests  for  information  or  statistical  data ;  notiflcations 
of  boat  defects ;  suggestions  from  consumers. 

Requests  for  information  or  statistical  data  comprise  45%  of 
the  total  consumer  mail  received  by  the  Coast  Guard.  When 
possible,  requests  for  information  are  fllled  by  the  appropriate 
division  of  the  Coast  Guard.  Requests  for  statistical  data  are 
handled  by  tbe  Coast  Guard’s  management  information  office, 
where  special  studies  are  conducted,  when  necessary,  on  how 
to  meet  consumers’  needs. 

Notiflcations  of  boat  defects  account  for  another  45%  of  the 
Coast  Guard’s  maiL  These  notifications  often  result  in  the 
Coast  Guard  evaluating  tbe  problem,  requiring  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  evaluate  it,  and  sometimes  requiring^  the  manufacturer 
to  recall  and  repair  affected  products. 

Suggestions  from  consumers  make  up  the  remaining  10% 
of  tbe  Coast  Guard’s  mail.  These  letters  are  handled  by  the  ap¬ 
propriate  Coast  Guard  division.  Since  each  division  weighs 
the  merits  of  all  comments,  many  such  consumer  suggestions 
contribute  to  the  development  of  policy  and  regulations. 

The  Coast  Guard’s  policy  is  to  reply  to  every  consumer  com¬ 
plaint  within  five  days.  Letters  received  by  the  Coast  Guard 
are  computerized  to  reveal  trends  and  patterns.  In  addition, 
many  consumer  complaints  result  in  the  Coast  Guard’s  initiating 
case  evaluations  and  recall  campaigns  involving  products  belong¬ 
ing  to  thousands  of  consumers. 

IV.  Existing  Mexjhanisms  fob  Infobmation  Output  to 

CONSUMEBS 

A.  COMMUNICATION/INFOBMATION  to  CONSUMEBS  ON  ISSUES  AND 
DECISIONS 

Information  is  disseminated  to  consumers  by  public  affairs 
offices,  by  the  Department’s  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and  by 
regional  offices  and  field  offices.  In  addition,  various  operating 
administrations  needing  to  reach  consumers  with  specialized 


data  utilize  additional  mechanisms  such  as  consumer  mailing 
lists  and  toll-free  telephone  messages. 

1.  Public  affairs  offices 

Information  on  Departmental  decisions  and  issues  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  public  through  extensive  use  of  news  releases 
issued  by  tbe  Department’s  Public  Affairs  Offices,  as  well  as 
through  other  material  prepared  for  the  media  and  through 
consumer  publications.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  has  its  own 
Office  of  Public  Affairs  which  issues  news  releases  concerning 
decisions  by  the  Secretary  and/or  members  of  bis  staff.  Although 
the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  handles  news  releases  for  oper¬ 
ating  administrations  as  well,  each  operating  administration 
has  its  own  Office  of  Public  Affairs  or  equivalent  that  distributes 
news  releases  concerning  the  activities  of  that  administration. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  operating  administrations, 
through  public  affairs  offices  and  consumer  affairs  offices,  dis¬ 
tribute  brochures,  pamphlets,  news  letters,  fact  sheets  and  pub¬ 
lic  service  announcements  for  use  by  radio  and  television. 
These  offices  also  provide  films  and  exhibits  for  conferences 
and  for  showing  to  the  general  public.  Most  offices  bold  special 
conferences,  at  intervals,  designt'd  to  communicate  certain  de¬ 
cisions  on  particular  issues  to  tbe  public.  The  Office  of  Public 
Affairs  within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  also  schedules  news 
conferences  and  helps  in  the  preparation  and  scheduling  of 
speeches  by  Department  officials. 

In  a  new  move  to  improve  the  Department’s  flow  of  con¬ 
sumer  news  to  the  public,  the  Public  Affairs  Office  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  has  adopted  an  innovation  that  origi¬ 
nated  with  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration. 
News  releases  of  special  interest  to  consumers  are  now  stamped 
with  attention-catching  labels  that  identify  the  release  as  a 
“CONSUMER  ADVISORY”  or  a  “REQUEST  FOR  PUBLIC 
COMMENT.”  The  hope  of  course,  is  to  catch  editors’  eyes  and 
prompt  them  to  highlight  consumer  information;  and  the  De¬ 
partment’s  intent  is  for  this  procedure  to  be  utilized  by  all  op¬ 
erating  administrations. 

2.  Departmental  consumer  information 

'The  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  (OCA)  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  publishes  “Transportation  Topics,”  a  newsletter  dis¬ 
tributed  to  a  large  mailing  list  OCA  also  records  public  service 
announcements  on  consumer  issues  and  produces  pamphlets  on 
consumer-related  issues,  such  as  octane  ratings  of  ga.soline.  Sin¬ 
gle  copies  of  pamphlets  are  distributed  to  the  public  upon 
request 

S.  Regional  offices  and  field  offices 
The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  makes  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  12  regional  public  affairs  offices  and  more  than  260 
local  coordinators  nationwide  to  maintain  contact  with  con¬ 
sumers  on  the  local  or  regional  level  and  communicate  FAA  de¬ 
cisions  and  issues  to  them.  FAA  also  maintains  in  field  offices 
a  staff  of  accident  prevention  specialists  who  meet  with  private 
pilots  at  regional  safety  meetings  and  also  oversee  more  than 
3,000  volunteer  counselors  who  give  guidance  to  individual  pilots 
who  do  not  follow  safety  rules. 

4.  Consumer  mailing  lists 

The  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  as  well  as  other  operating 
administrations  have  their  own  mailing  lists  of  consumer  groups 
and  individuals  who  receive  their  newsletters  and  other  publi¬ 
cations. 

5.  Consumer  safety  announcements 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
(NHTSA)  makes  wide  use  of  radio  and  television  public  service 
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announcements  for  such  items  as  seat  belts  and  utilizes  a  daily 
codaphone  which  is  a  toll-free  message  to  inform  the  public  of 
current  programs  and  decisions.  NHTSA  also  issues  consumer 
protection  bulletins,  auto  defect  histories  on  individual  inquiry 
and  special  safety-public  alerts. 

The  Coast  Guard  publishes  a  Boating  Safety  Newsletter  and  a 
Boating  Safety  Circular  which  is  mailed  to  a  centralized  mail¬ 
ing  list  and  it  issues  consumer  safety  bulletins  to  a  mailing  list 
which  includes  the  media,  consumer  groups,  and  organizations 
with  special  interest  in  boating.  The  Coast  Guard  also  distrib¬ 
utes  consumer  pamphlets  explaining  complex  rules  and  provides 
information  to  consumers  through  in-house  newsletters  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  and  the  U.S.  Power  Squadron. 

6.  Disseminating  consumer  information  to  professional* 

In  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration  (UMTA), 
in  addition  to  press  and  media  activities  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Affairs,  special  attention  is  given  to  helping  localities  improve 
their  information  output  to  consumers  by  widely  publicizing 
the  results  of  research  and  development  projects  on  transit  that 
are  funded  or  coordinated  by  UMTA;  certain  projects  relate 
dirctly  to  consumer  information  input 

In  short  although  the  extent  of  communication  varies  with 
each  operating  administration,  generally  the  Office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  and  each  operating  administration  makes  extensive  use  of 
all  available  commnnications  means  and  media,  to  inform  the 
consumer, 

B.  RKSro.NbE  TO  COMSU.MKU  COMMENTS  AND  CONCERNS 

Wliile  response  procedures  vary  in  the  different  agencies, 
generally  cbnsumers  receive  timely  replies  to  their  letters  and 
telephone  calls.  Highlights  of  the  response  procedures  follow: 

Comments  and  inquiries  are  answered  automatically  and  com¬ 
pletely  by  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
(NHTSA) .  Response  procedures  in  NHTSA  are  more  centralized, 
whereas  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  i>ermits  each 
office  to  handle  its  own  consumer  inquiries  and  complaints. 

In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  letters  received  by  the  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs  are  usually  referred  to  the  proper  secretarial 
office  or  operating  administration  for  reply.  Information  requests 
are  usually  fulfilled  immediately  unless  they  require  special 
study  or  computer  processing. 

The  Coast  Guard  answers  all  complaints  within  five  days  of 
receipt.  After  evaluation  campaigns  resulting  from  consumer 
complaints  have  been  initiated,  the  Coast  Guard  i>eriodic-ally 
publicizes  the  current  list  of  the  campaigns  and  subject  matter 
of  boating  defects  through  news  releases  to  inform  cfmsumers 
and  consumer  groups. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transi)ortation  Administration's  (UMTA) 
policy,  in  dealing  with  complaints  in  areas  where  it  has  special 
jurisdiction,  such  as  mass  transit  for  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capi)ed,  is  to  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly  and  to  contact 
the  complaining  consumer  directly  with  a  report  on  UMTA’s  dis- 
iwsition  of  the  matter. 

Procedures  also  vary  in  regard  to  the  administrations'  re- 
spon-ses  to  consumer  comments  on  proposed  regulations.  All  ad¬ 
ministrations  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  preamble  to 
each  final  rule,  summarizing  the  number  and  content  of  com¬ 
ments  received  from  the  public  and  noting  the  changes  made  as 
a  result  of  consumer  input 

C.  CONSITMER  education 

Cktnsumer  education  activities  of  the  Department  range  from : 
(1)  basic  plans  for  developing  and  disseminating  consumer 
materials;  to  (2)  extensive  programs  of  consumer  education. 
1.  The  basic  consumer  education  activities  include  the  pro¬ 


duction  and  distribution  of  fact  sheets,  brochures,  digests  of 
program  operation,  newsletters,  and  other  informational  ma¬ 
terials.  Operating  administrations  develop  such  materials  in 
varying  degrees,  depending  on  consumer  needs. 

2.  The  extensive  consumer  education  programs  include  the 
following : 

a.  The  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  is  presently  developing  a  Transportation  Con¬ 
sumer  Education  Project  consisting  of  a  curriculum  guide 
and  four  instruction  modules  for  use  in  schools  (kinder¬ 
garten  through  grade  12)  and  continuing  education.  These 
modules  cover  the  subjects  of  bicycles,  the  environment, 
public  transportation,  and  tran-sportation  safety.  Efforts 
will  be  made  by  the  contractor  to  have  these  modules  utilized 
in  school  systems  throughout  the  United  States. 

b.  The  Department,  through  the  Program  of  University 
Research,  is  supporting  consumer/citizen-related  studies. 
One  being  undertaken-  by  George  Washington  University 
(“Consumer  Motivation  and  Participation  in  Planning  and 
u.se  of  Trans;)ortation  Services’’)  will  produce  a  handlmok 
of  principles  for  incorporating  citizens’  input  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  process  and  encouraging  consumers  to  make  choices 
among  various  types  of  transportation.  Another  study,  at 
Villanova  University  (“Optimization  of  Citizen  I*artici- 
pation  in  the  Transportation  Planning  Process”)  will 
analyze  and  evaluate  the  current  techniques  used  for  in¬ 
volving  consumers  in  transportation  planning. 

c.  The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  has  an 
extensive  accident  prevention  program  in  the  field  of  general 
aviation  for  private  pilots.  This  includes  pilot  safety  meet¬ 
ings  which  are  conducted  at  convenient  locations  where 
FAA  provides  films,  talks,  and  demonstrations  which  illus¬ 
trate  safe  flying  practices.  In  addition,  accident  prevention 
si>ecialists  conduct  meetings  to  answer  consunier/user 
questions  and  to  clarify  and  inlentret  F.\-\  procedures  and 
regulations. 

d.  The  Coast  Guard  utilizes  .several  .special  techniques  in 
con.sumer  education  in  addition  to  the  production  of  news 
releases,  information  pamphlets,  brochures,  and  public 
service  announcements  on  radio  and  television.  The  Coast 
Guard  concentrates  on  Imating  safety  and  conducts  classes 
itself  as  well  as  through  its  Auxiliary,  and  through  power 
squadrons.  Red  Cro.ss,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  boat  clubs 
and  other  groups.  The  Auxiliary  provides  motor  boat 
examinations  free  of  charge. 

V.  1  .MTIATIVES  FOR  STRENOTIIE.NINr.  CONSUMER  RePUESK..NT.VTTON 

Although  tlie  Department  of  Transportation  has,  on  the  whole, 
a  creditable  consumer  affairs  program,  it  needs  to  be  more 
evenly  advanced  and  strengthened  throughout  the  entire  orga¬ 
nization.  To  strengthen  consumer  representation  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation,  the  following  initiatives  are  proposed: 

A.  ORGANIZATION 

For  all  elements  of  the  Department  to  be  consistently  re¬ 
sponsive  to  consumer  interests,  each  operating  administration 
will  have  an  identifiable  consumer  affairs  focal  point,  the  form 
and  size  varying  according  to  the  needs  and  resources  of  the 
administration.  Such  individual  or  unit,  as  the  ca.se  may  be,  will 
have  sufficient  standing  within  the  administration  to  be  effective 
in  Increasing  organizational  sensitivity  and  responsiveness  to 
consumer  concerns.  This  will  include  participation  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Departmental  policies,  programs,  and  proposed 
rules  of  special  interest  to  consumers. 
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B.  CON6UMEB  PARTICIPATION  IN  TUE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DOT 
POLICIES,  PROGRAMS,  AND  REGULATIONS 

1.  All  elements  of  the  Department  will  adopt,  to  the  extent 
practical,  a  technique  similar  to  the  “Advance  Notice  of  Policy 
Development”  technique  during  the  course  of  the  formulation 
of  significant  policies  or  programs  which  would  have  a  sub¬ 
stantial  effect  on  the  general  public  or  on  those  citizen/con¬ 
sumers  who  would  be  affected  by  the  decision. 

The  Advance  Notice  of  Policy  Development  is  an  early  noti¬ 
fication  that  a  Departmental  element  plans  to  develop  a  policy 
dealing  with  a  particular  situation  or  problem  and  is  Inviting 
public  comment  prior  to  the  statement  of  a  firm  Federal 
position. 

a.  The  advance  notices  will  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  publicized  widely  through  all  existing  mech¬ 
anisms  for  consumer  output. 

b.  Each  advance  notice  should  be  clear  and  easy  to  under¬ 
stand,  written  in  layman’s  terms,  and  should  Include 
specific  explanation  of  what  the  policy /program  is  to 
accomplish. 

2.  Each  operating  administration  will  compile  a  consumer 
mailing  list  that  includes:  (a)  consumers  interested  in  its  area 
of  responsibility ;  (b)  national  consumer  organizations  and  State 
and  local  consumer  groups;  and  (c)  consumer  editors.  Con¬ 
sumers  will  be  invited,  through  notices  in  the  Federal  Register, 
the  media,  and  consumer  newsletters,  to  add  their  names  to  the 
agency’s  mailing  list. 

3.  All  elements  of  the  D(»partment  will,  to  the  extent  prac¬ 
tical,  experiment  for  one  year  with  the  use  of  consumer  mailing 
lists  to  notify  consumers  of  significant  policy,  program,  or  rule- 
making  activities  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effectiveness  and  cost 
of  this  technique. 

4.  All  consumer  affairs  units  within  the  Department  will  de¬ 
velop  a  system  for  increasing  communications  with  State  and 
local  government  consumer  oflicials,  including  the  scheduiing  of 
periodic  meetings  and  conferences  as  a  means  of  broadening 
the  base  for  consumer  input. 

6.  All  elements  of  the  Department  will  develop  closer  com¬ 
munication  with  consumer  organizations  for  suggestions  re¬ 
garding  consumer  need.s  and  wants  in  transimrtation-related 
matters. 

6.  Operating  administrations  will  explore  techniques  for  de¬ 
veloping  greater  citizen  involvement  in,  and  awareness  of,  their 
programs  and  responsibilities. 

7.  Departmental  procedures  for  the  issuance  of  standards  and 
guidelines  of  significant  interest  to  consumers  will  be  the  same 
as  those  followed  in  rulemaking.  The  procedure  will  require  the 
publication  of  such  proposed  standards  and  guidelines  in  the 
Federal  Register  with  a  minimum  of  45  days  allowed  for  public 
comment. 

C.  CONSUMER  OUTREACH 

The  Department  will  explore  new  ways  to  strengthen  its 
present  efforts  to : 

1.  Increase  consumer  awareness  of  the  opi)ortunities  and 
techniques  for  participation  in  the  development  of  DOT 
policies,  programs,  and  rulemaking  activities. 

2.  Increase  consumer  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
Departmental  policies  and  programs. 

3.  Expand  distribution  of  consumer  information  and  edu¬ 
cation  material  through  low  cost  channels. 

D.  DATA  TRANSMISSION 

1.  Each  administration  will  increase  its  efforts  to  establish 
and  maintain  formal  liaison  with  consumer  organizations  and 


citizen  groups.  Key  information  from  these  contacts  is  to  be 
distributed  widely  among  agency  personnel,  and  made  part  of 
formal  dockets  as  necessary,  for  consideration  in  policy,  rule¬ 
making,  and  program  planning  and  evaluation. 

2.  Each  operating  administration  will  increase  its  efforts  to 
review  consumer  periodicals  in  order  to  broaden  its  under¬ 
standing  of  consumer  sentiment. 

E.  CORRESPONDENCE  AND  COMPLAINT  HANDLING 

1.  Each  administration  will  analyze  its  methods  and  ap¬ 
proaches  for  responding  to  consumer  inquiries  and  complaints 
and  will  review  with  other  administrations  successful  tech¬ 
niques  which  could  improve  its  complaint-handling  methods. 

2.  The  use  of  a  telephone  Hotline  by  other  elements  of  the 
Department  will  be  considered  if  the  current  pilot  project  in 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  proves 
successful. 

P.  ASSESSING  IMPACT  OF  DOT  ACTIONS  ON  CONSUMERS 

1.  It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  each  element  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  proposing  a  rule,  regulation,  or  policy  which  will  have  a 
substantial  impact  on  consumers,  to  include  in  the  advance  notice 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  and  other  media,  a  request  for 
information  relating  to  the  probable  cost  and  benefit  of  such  pro- 
IKisal  to  the  consumer. 

2.  Within  a  specified  period  of  time  following  implementation 
of  any  rule  or  regulation  having  a  substantial  impact  on  con¬ 
sumers,  an  analysis  of  its  impact  including  cost  and  benefit  to 
consumers  will  be  made  by  the  applicable  operating  administra¬ 
tion  or  secretarial  office,  with  assistance  from  its  consumer  af¬ 
fairs  unit.  Market  research  and  other  techniques  for  obtaining 
consumer  evaluation  will  be  use«l  in  the  analysis. 

O.  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PROPOSED  CONSl'MER  REPRESENTATION  PLAN 

1.  The  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  (OCA),  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  is  assigned  the  overall  responsibility  for  monitoring 
the  implementation  of  the  initiatives  contained  in  this  plan  as 
well  as  all  other  proposals  for  greater  consumer  representation 
within  the  Department.  In  discharging  this  responsibility,  the 
OCA  will  work  in  cooperation  and  coordination  with  the  con¬ 
sumer  affairs  units  within  each  operating  administration  and 
the  DOT  Consumer  Affairs  Coordinating  Committee. 

2.  Within  each  operating  administration,  the  consumer  affairs 
unit  will  continuously  monitor  and  review  implementation  of 
these  initiatives  and  proposals  and  will  iieriodlcally  report  the 
progress  of  such  implementation  to  the  Office  of  Consumer  Af¬ 
fairs.  In  addition,  each  unit  will  meet  periodically  with  the  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs  to  develop  ways  to  improve  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  these  initiatives.  The  OCA  will  periodically  report  to  the 
Secretary  the  progress  made  witliin  the  Department  in  advanc¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  consumers. 

H.  A  SUGGESTION  IX)R  FEDERAL  ACTION 

It  is  recommended  that  a  Government-wide  effort  be  made  to 
enlist  the  media’s  cooperation  in  a  continuing  effort  to  Inform 
the  public  about  Federal  agencies’  proposed  rules  that  have 
strong  consumer  impact.  The  Federal  Government’s  efforts  to 
inform  consumers  about  proposed  rulemaking  are  so  clearly  in 
the  public  interest  that  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  con¬ 
sider  requesting  the  media’s  cooperation  in  devoting  public  serv¬ 
ice  space  and  time  to  disseminating  news  of  proposed  rulemak¬ 
ing.  Public  service  organizations  could  also  be  approached  for 
help  in  this  undertaking. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Proposed  Consumer  Representation  Plan 

Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  David  Lefeve,  Room  1454,  Main  Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.C.  20220,  202-964-8079.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is  February  24, 1976.  In  addition 
to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to  answer  questions  about  consumer 

representation  plans  within  the  agency. 
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1.  Statement  of  Pfucose 

The  purpose  of  this  Consumer  Representation  I’lan  is  to  insure 
that  persons  who  are  affected  hy  any  Treasury-sponsored  legis¬ 
lation,  regulation,  or  program  decision  have  the  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  on  the  subject,  and  that  these  views  are 
duly  considered  in  the  Department's  decision-making  process. 
It  is  Treasury’s  intent  to  more  actively  solicit  consumer  opinion 
and  to  make  the  bureaus  and  oflSces  more  responsive  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  without  adding  personnel  or  creating  an  additional  layer 
of  bureaucracy.  It  is  a  basic  premise  of  this  plan  that  the 
machinery  and  the  techniques  for  assuring  consumer  repre¬ 
sentation  already  exist  within  Treasury,  and  that  the  plan’s 
purpose  is  to  see  that  they  are  regularly  and  effectively  applied. 

II.  PiUMAKY  Operating  Units  Tnvoi.ved 
A.  IMPACT  GROUPING 

Treasury  bureaus  and  oflSces  fall  into  three  grouiis  according 
to  frequency  of  contact  with,  and  impact  on  consumers.  These 
bureaus  and  offices  are  categorized  by  their  end  user  contact 
frequency,  not  by  contact  with  intermediaries.  Units  of  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  fall  into  each  of  these  categories.  Example ;  the 
Assistant  Secretary  (Tax  Policy)  has  high  consumer  impact, 
while  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  (National  Security) 
has  almost  no  public  contact  or  direct  effect  on  consumers.  These 
units  are  not  delineated  here,  but  will  be  contacted  separately 
for  plan  implementation  by  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Se<jre- 
tary  (Consumer  Affairs). 

1.  High  Consumer  Contact  or  Impact. — (a)  Internal  Revenue 
Service;  (b)  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms;  (c) 
U.S.  Customs  Service;  (d)  Comptroller  of  the  Currency;  and 
(e)  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  Division. 

2.  Moderate  Consumer  Impact. — (a)  Bureau  of  the  Mint ;  (b) 
Bureau  of  Government  Financial  Operations;  and  (c)  Bureau 
of  the  Public  Debt. 


3.  Low-Consumer  Impact. — (a)  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing;  (b)  U.S.  Secret  Service;  and  (c)  Federal  I.avv  En¬ 
forcement  Training  Center. 

B.  appi.ication 

Kinphasi.s  of  background  re.search  and  case  histories  has  been 
on  high  imp.TCt  group,  but  the  techniques  and  guidelines  de¬ 
lineated  below  are  applicable  as  and  when  each  bureau  and/or 
office  takes  action  which  will  affect  consumers. 

III.  E.neoijtive  Summ.vuy 

In  order  to  have  a  viable  plan  for  consumer  r<*presentatiou  in 
Treasury,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  current  mechanisms  of 
consumer  input  and  Treasury  output.  Five  case  histories  of 
decisions  made  in  Treasury  during  1974-75  were  examined  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  these  input-output  mechanisms. 

,  Examples  of  all  known  mechanisms  were  found  in  the  ca.ses. 
Some  mechanisms  were  well  exploited.  Others  were  not  u.sed  in 
specific  ca.ses.  From  this  examination  several  recommendation.s 
are  made: 

(1)  Designation  of  the  position  of  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  (Consumer  Affairs)  as  a  coordinator  of  a 
Treasury-wide  consumer  effort. 

(2)  Establishment  of  a  monitoring  system  to  insure 
timely  solicitation  and  u.se  of  consumer  input.s.  No  one 
person  in  Treasury  is  able  to  completely  monitor  the  entire 
department.  However,  each  hureau  and  office  will  have  a 
contact  person  familiar  with  the  structure  and  detail  of  the 
consumer  effort  within  that  organization.  Current  lines  of 
authority  from  the  Secretary  to  bureaus  and  offices  will  be 
maintained.  It  is  the  re.spon.sibllity  of  the  bureau  and  office 
heads  to  insure  that  their  organization  complies  with  the 
spirit  of  this  plan.  The  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
(Consumer  Affairs)  will  be  available  to  bureau  and  office 
heads  for  consultation  and  advice  on  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  consumer  representation  effort  within  those  orga¬ 
nizations.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  liaison  will  effect  an 
input  to  the  Secretary  with  regard  to  a  department-wide 
effort. 

(3)  Issuance  by  the  Secretary  of  guidelines  for  all  Trea.s- 
ury  program  managers  to  follow  in  planning  and  evaluation 
of  their  programs  in  order  to  obtain  and  make  use  of  con¬ 
sumer  views.  (See  Appendix  B) 

IV.  Ulan 

Consumers,  in  relation  to  the  Treasury  Dtqiartment,  take 
many  forms.  For  purposes  of  this  plan,  they  are  deemed  to  be 
consumers  of  services  as  well  as  products.  They  are  taxpayers, 
travelers,  bondholders,  welfare  recipients.  They  are  the  end 
recipients  of  the  services  performed  by  Treasury.  They  may  be 
a  large  set  of  people,  taxpayers,  or  a  small  subset;  e.g.,  people 
who  have  lost  social  security  checks,  or  they  may  be  In  many 
subsets  of  Treasury  consumers.  They  are  differentiated  from 
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si)ecial  Interest  groups  by  their  position.  They  are  the  final 
recipient  of  our  product  or  service,  not  an  intermediary.  It  is 
toward  this  defined  consumer  that  this  plan  is  directed. 

Participation  in  the  consumer  decision-making  process  occurs 
in  two  phases :  Input  from  consumers  and  output  from  the  de¬ 
partment.  Inputs  from  consumers  can  be  directed  toward  exist¬ 
ing  programs  or  planned  programs.  It  can  l)e  solicited  or  un¬ 
solicited.  The  techniques  of  input  are  detailed  below  along  with 
our  current  uses  of  each  and  some  opportunities  for  exjmnded 
use. 

Information  output  from  Treasury  is  designed  to  educate 
and/or  reply  to  the  consuming  public.  Output  techniques  are 
detailed  below  along  with  our  current  uses  of  each  and  some 
opportunities  for  exi>anded  use. 

A.  INFORMATION  INPUT  SOURCES  NOW  IN  USE 

1.  Advisory  Committees  range  from  the  Secretary’s  advisory 
committees  (4)  to  IRS  advisory  committees  (4)  ;  to  advisory 
committees  (2)  to  the  Director  of  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  Bureau.  The  Ck)mptroller  of  the  Currency  is  also  in 
the  process  of  rechartering  14  Regional  Advisory  Committees  on 
Banking  Policies  and  Practices  and  on  National  Advisory  com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  Policies  and  Praetlees. 

Under  Public  I>aw  92-403  the  Advisory  Committee  Act  of  1972, 
these  committees  are  chartered,  and  their  meetings  are  open 
to  the  public  except  when  exempt  under  provisions  of  the  law. 
The  intent  of  this  law  is  to  keep  the  number  of  advisory  com¬ 
mittees  at  a  minimum.  It  is  recommended  that  the  membership 
of  the  present  committees  be  reviewed  with  the  objective  of 
security  consumer  representation  where  applicable  and  desira¬ 
ble.  This  review  process  would  be  the  resimnsibility  of  the 
Committee  Managers  in  consultation  with  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  (Consumer  Affairs)  with  review  by  the  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  (Administration). 

2.  Public  Bearings  are  used  currently  by  most  bureaus  and 
oflSces  when  substantial  consumer  impact  is  determined  to  exist 
as  a  result  of  a  decision  regulation  or  legislation.  In  the  case 
studies  of  five  1974-75  decision-making  processes,  public  hear¬ 
ings  were  initiated  in  three  of  the  five  processes.  These  hear¬ 
ings  were  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  with  one  exception,  the 
Financial  Institutions  Act,  had  minimal  consumer  representa¬ 
tion. 

A  problem  exists  in  obtaining  consumer  input  at  public  hear¬ 
ings.  There  is  either  insufficient  interest  on  the  part  of  con¬ 
sumers,  or  our  informative  mechanisms  are  deficient  These 
problems  will  be  addressed  under  Section  B  of  this  plan.  The 
one  instance  in  our  case  studies  where  public  hearings  were  not 
nsed  was  the  IRS  decision  to  allow  district  conferees  $2,500 
settlement  authority  in  appeals  involving  tax  deficiencies.  It 
would  seem  a  universal  truth  that  consumers  would  be  in  favor 
of  such  a  move,  so  the  necessity  of  public  hearings  can  be 
seriously  questioned. 

It  is  recommended  that  full  use  of  public  hearings  be  main¬ 
tained  and  expanded.  Where  consumer  participation  is  limited 
it  is  recommended  that  direct  solicitation  of  opinion  be  employed. 

3.  Public  Interest  Groups  have  been  moderately  used  in  the 
past  In  one  of  the  five  cases  studied,  ATF  ingredient  labeling 
for  alcoholic  beverages,  the  action  was  initiated  by  a  public 
interest  group.  In  another  case.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency’s 
interpretive  ruling  that  distant  electronic  terminals  do  not 
constitute  “branches”  under  12  U.S.C.  36f,  consumer  input  was 
almost  totally  from  public  interest  groups.  Representation  of 
these  groups  has  been  moderate  in  public  hearings.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  minimum  of  solicited  input  from  public  interest 
groups.  A  list  of  these  groups  can  be  obtained  from  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  (Consumer  Affairs).  These 


groups  serve  as  a  unique  consumer  viewpoint  in  addition  to 
direct  consumer  participation  and  should  be  consulted. 

4.  Special  Interest  Groups  constitute  the  largest,  most  orga¬ 
nised  source  of  input  to  the  decision-making  process  in  Treasury. 

In  all  of  the  five  cases  studied  their  input  overshadowed  public 
input.  If  it  were  not  for  the  allowances  made  by  the  executives 
in  the  process,  the  preponderance  of  evidence  and  testimony 
would  have  been  in  favor  of  the  special  interest  groups.  Unlike 
public  interest  groups,  special  interest  groups  appear  to  have 
sufficient  input  into  the  decision-making  processes  at  this  time. 

5.  Consumer  Correspondence  and  Complaints  are  handled  in 
many  ways  in  Treasury.  One  office  uses  a  log  of  correspondence, 
in  and  out  Many  of  the  bureaus  use  a  similar  system  at  the 
upper  levels.  In  many  instances,  however,  there  ie  no  account¬ 
ability  in  following  up  inquiries  and  complaints.  An  inquiry 
may  be  logged  into  one  office  and  referred  to  a  second  office 
for  action.  In  many  cases  the  first  office  does  not  follow  up  to 
insure  that  the  inquiry  has  been  answered.  The  policy  of  this 
department  is  that  all  legitimate  inquiries  and  complaints  be 
answered  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  It  is  recommended  that 
bureaus  and  offices  set  up  procedures  that  ensure  compliance 
with  this  poUcy. 

Policy  change,  in  our  survey,  was  not  normally  initiated  by 
consumer  correspondence  and/or  complaints. 

6.  Digests  of  Consumer  Publications.  Publications  by  the 
major  consumer  groups  are  not  widely  used  in  Treasury.  The 
Special  Assistant  to  the' Secretary  (Consumer  Affairs)  will 
solicit  these  publications  and  the  Treasury  Library  will  main¬ 
tain  a  central  clearing  service.  Bureaus  and  offices  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  actively  solicit  consumer  input  from  these  sources. 

Special  interest  group  publications  were  found  to  have  wide 
circulation  within  bureaus  and  offices.  This  is  not  surprising  due 
to  the  better  organization,  funding  and  unity  of  purpose  of  the 
special  interest  groups. 

7.  Responses  to  Media  Announcements.  Announcements  of 
proposed  rule  making,  of  public  hearings  published  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  RegLster  and  announcements  of  actions  soliciting  com¬ 
ments  were  found  to  evoke  minimal  response  from  the  general 
public.  There  are  problems:  The  circulation  of  the  Federal 
Register  is  primarily  to  businesses  and  special  interest  groups 
(60%  of  total  circulation),  and  the  format  and  wording  in  the 
Federal  Register  is  undecipherable  to  the  layman.  Accompany¬ 
ing  press  releases,  unless  they  are  written  in  news  format,  are 
seldom  published.  Bureaus  have  had  some  success  in  releasing 
ing  feature  articles  to  the  media.  Notices  in  trade  and  interest 
group  publications  do  evoke  sizeable  responses.  Our  study  shows 
that  these  responses  are  weighed  in  the  decision-making  proc¬ 
ess.  It  is  recommended  that  additional  efforts  be  made  by  bu¬ 
reaus  and  offices  in  soliciting  consumer  response  to  media  an¬ 
nouncements  by  implementing  the  suggestions  in  Section  B  of 
this  plan. 

8.  Public  Opinion  Surveys  have  been  used  by  the  IRS  in  as¬ 
sisting  its  taxpayer  service  program.  In  1974,  14,000  question¬ 
naires  were  sent  to  taxpayers  on  a  random  basis  soliciting  tax¬ 
payer  opinion.  The  response  was  41%  to  the  survey.  This  was 
statistically  significant  and  it  did  aid  IRS  in  the  assessment 
of  its  program. 

Professional  public  opinion  pollsters  can  be  used  to  solicit 
the  consumer  viewpoint,  however,  they  are  expensive.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  in  the  decision-making  process  of  a  consumer-related 
issue  that  bureaus  and  offices  use  public  opinion  surveys  when 
other  methods  provide  inadequate  input.  Preparation  of  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  and  addressee  determination  should  be  coordinated 
with  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  (Consumer  Affairs). 

Our  study  shows  that  every  technique  and  method  of  consumer 
input  is  used  somewhere  in  Treasury,  but  all  techniques  are 
not  used  at  any  one  bureau  or  office.  The  (rt)ject  of  this  plan 
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is  to  crt-ate  a  monitoring  apparatus  in  tiie  OfiSce  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  and  in  the  bureaus  to  insure  that  these  known  techniques 
of  consumer  input  are  fully  used  and  that  the  results  are 
w'eighted  in  the  decision-making  process.  It  is  desired  that  a 
balanced  viewpoint  be  an  integral  prerequisite  of  decision¬ 
making.  Intelligent  application  of  the  above  techniques  will 
insure  that  balanc-e. 

B.  INl-OUM.\TIO.\  OUJPUT 

Information  output  is  the  remainder  of  the  cycle  between 
Treasury  and  Consumer.  Each  of  the  input  techniques  listed  in 
IV.  A.  has  a  secondary  effect  of  informing  the  public.  The  in¬ 
formation  programs  and  respon.s(*s  to  consumer  inquiries  de¬ 
scribed  l>elow  serve,  in  turn,  to  stimulate  further  dialogue 
between  Consumer  and  Trt'asury. 

Information  output  techniques  fall  into  three  categories: 

1.  Qcneral  PubUoit  jf  press  releiist's,  siK>e<‘hes,  I'nddicalions 
in  the  Federal  Register,  news  media  coverage : 

Press  releases  are  generated  by  each  Bureau  and  the 
OflSce  of  the  Secretary.  In  the  past,  there  has  been  a  jiroh- 
lem  in  getting  news  articles  publi.shed.  This  is  especitilly 
true  in  the  more  technical  areas  of  outitut.  More  success  has 
been  realized  by  releasing  feature  articles  to  tlie  nunlia.  It  is 
suggested  that  bureau  and  oflSee  luNids  exidore  this  area 
more  thoroughly.  It  is  further  suggested  that  consumer 
advantages  be  spelled  out  in  the  articles.  Too  often  we 
assume  that  the  reader  sees  advantagf^s  we  consider  clear. 

The  Federal  Register  language  is  undwipherable  to  the 
layman.  While  it  is  realized  that  many  technical  areas  are 
covered  in  the  Register,  a  lead  paragraph  summarizing  the 
article  content  should  precede  the  main  announcement.  If 
the  Register  is  to  be  used  to  solicit  consumer  input  and 
media  output,  we  must  make  information  more  readily  de¬ 
cipherable  and  easier  to  use.  In  addition,  a  news  release 
should  be  prepared  in  conjunction  with  submission  of  items 
for  the  Federal  Register.  Included  in  the  news  release 
should  be  an  address  to  which  interested  parties  may 
respond. 

Speeches  by  Treasury  officials  offer  the  best  means  of 
media  coverage.  Speech  content  should  be  review’ed  for 
consumer-related  content.  The  consumer  is  interested  in 
what  is  being  done  to  ease  his  burden  today.  Adverse  con¬ 
sumer  impact  shotild  also  be  delineated.  A  straight  for¬ 
ward  approach  may  raise  controversy,  but  is  the  best  way 
to  deal  with  the  intelligent  average  consiuner. 

Treasury’s  network  of  regional  and  local  office's  can  and 
should  be  used  as  a  distribution  point  for  department,  bu¬ 
reau  and  ofiSce  publications,  (’ooperation  between  bureaus 
is  encouraged.  For  example,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  as¬ 
sume  that  Customs  publications  l)e  made  available  in  IRS 
regional  oflBces  and  vice  versa.  The  objective  is  the  widest 
possible  distribution  of  consumer-oriented  ]»ubIications  of 
general  interest. 

Consumer  education  is  widely  enqiloyed  in  many  units  of 
Treasury.  IRS  conducts  tax  courses  for  specific  groups  of 
taxpayers;  such  as,  small  business  associations,  or  people 
who  have  suffered  losses  in  natural  disasters.  The  Secret 
Service  conducts  classes  in  the  detection  of  counterfeit  cur¬ 
rency  and  how  to  safeguard  against  check  and  bond  forgery. 
These  types  of  educational  activities  are  to  be  strongly 
encouraged.  Treasury  officials  at  all  levels  should  also  ac¬ 
tively  make  themselves  available  as  si>eakers  to  local  groups 
in  order  to  further  the  educational  goals  of  the  department 
toward  consumers. 

2.  Group-Specific  Output  to  consumer  groups  and  special 
interest  groups:  Many  si>ecial  interest  groups  request  that 


they  be  plactai  on  the  mailing  list  of  various  bureaus  and 
offices.  This  is  to  be  encouraged.  However,  the  same  tyi>e  of 
relationship  is  encouraged  with  public  interest  and  con¬ 
sumer  group.s.  Lists  of  these  grouiKs  are  available  from  the 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  (Consumer  Affairs).  Re¬ 
ciprocal  exchange  of  idea.s,  publications  and  views  is 
strongly  encouraged. 

3.  Individual  Responses  to  consumers  making  complaints 
or  requesting  information :  Most  written  items  are  answered 
in  writing.  This  is  not  necessarily  the  most  efficient  use  of 
time  or  effort.  Whenever  possible,  call  the  individual.  The 
personalization  and  faster  response  time,  coupled  with  time 
saved  in  not  writing  a  letter,  plus  the  contact  with  the 
public  should  reduce  bureaucratic  insul.'ition.  We  are  in  a 
service  business  and  our  response  should  seiwe  our  public 
quickly  and  efficiently. 

V.  Ri'.com  MEMi.vrio.xs 

RECOMMKNOKI)  ACTIONS 

1.  Designation  of  the  position  of  Special  xV.ssi.stant  t<t  the 
Secretary  (Consumer  Affairs)  completed  August  1975. 

2.  Kstabli.shment  of  a  monitoring  system  to  insure  timely  solic¬ 
itation  and  use  of  consumer  inputs. 

3.  Issuance  by  the  Secretary  of  guidelines  for  all  Treasury 
program  managers  to  follow  in  planning  and  evaluation  of  their 
programs  in  order  to  obtain  and  make  use  of  consumer  views. 
(See  .\ppendix  B.) 

11.  I'KOl’OSEl)  SCIlEniU.E  OE  EVENTS  AM)  DATE 

1.  Consumer  I’lan  submitted  to  White  House.  October  30. 

2.  Public  Hearings  on  Plan  in  G  cities  in  IkS..  .Tauuary-Feb- 
ruary  1970. 

3.  Revision  of  Plan  as  a  result  of  public  hearings.  March  197G. 

4.  Tmph'Uientation  of  Plan,  from  November  197.5. 

C.  AT.I.OCATION  OF  UESOIKCES 

It  is  anti<ii>ated  that  minimal  additional  personnel  or  funds 
will  be  rc'fpurt'd  to  implement  the  Consumer  Representation 
I’lan  and  Guidelines.  Existing  mechanisms  will  continue  to  op¬ 
erate  and  current  lines  of  authority  will  be  maintained.  The 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  (Consumer  Affairs)  will  co¬ 
ordinate  the  implementation  of  this  plan  with  bureaus  and 
offices. 

I).  PltOPOSEI)  EXECUTIVE  ACTION 

Issuance  of  Consumer  Representation  guidelines  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary.  (ApiK'iidix'B) 

Appendix  .V 

SI'ECIAI.  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  8ECRETAUY  FOR  (ON SUMER  AFFAIRS 

I.  Introduction. — The  puri(os(?  of  this  i)osition  is  to  provide 
a  senior  level  advisor  for  consumer  matters  for  the  Secretary 
and  Deputy  Sei'retary  of  the  Treasury.  The  incumbent  will  help 
achieve  a  flow  of  ideas  between  the  consumer  and  the  Treasury 
and  will  work  to  inform  the  public  as  to  what  tlie  Tieasury  is 
doing  to  help  the  consumer. 

II.  Duties  and  Responsibilities. — The  Treasury  Departnumt  is 
a  diverse  and  highly  decentralized  department.  It  would  be  al¬ 
most  impossible  for  the  consumer  representative  to  perform  as 
an  ombudsman  in  the  traditional  sense.  Such  a  pt'rson  will  not 
be  able  to  be  involved  in  the  handling  of  individual  complaints 
against  the  various  Treasury  bureaus  such  as  IRS  and  Customs, 
or  even  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  Instead,  the  existing 
mechanisms  will  continue  to  operate  and  current  lines  of  author¬ 
ity  will  be  maintained.  Within  this  context,  though,  the  Special 
Assi.stant  will  follow  trends  and  when  a  problem  area  Is  iden- 
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tified,  he  or  she  will  take  appropriate  consultative  action  with 
the  responsible  officials. 

Specific  duties  and  responsibilities  for  the  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  for  Consumer  Affairs  Include : 

A.  Insure  Appropriate  Consumer  Input 

1.  Review  proposed  legislation  for  iwssible  consumer  related 
improvements. 

2.  Encourage  or  initiate  public  discussions  on  Treasury  re¬ 
lated  matters  (e.g.,  hearings  on  proposed  rulings,  conferences  on 
legislation,  etc.). 

3.  Monitor  consumer  inputs  into  the  department  and  the  var¬ 
ious  bureaus  (e.g.,  keep  track  of  number  of  inquiries,  type,  etc.). 

4.  Review  input  procedures  to  the  bureaus  and  agencies  with 
the  idea  of  making  it  easier  for  consumers  to  penetrate  the 
bureaucracy. 

6.  Advise  Treasury  officials  concerning  con-sumer  goals  within 
their  respective  areas,  and  recommend  departmental  policy  to 
the  Secretary. 

B.  Inform  Pulilic  of  Treasury  Actions  and  Programs  Beneficial 
to  the  Consumer 

1.  Review  speeches  and  press  releases  to  encourage  more  con¬ 
sumer  related  content 

2.  Work  with  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  to  Identify  and 
publicize  consumer  programs  in  the  Treasury. 

3.  Sample  consumer  corresiwndence  to  maintain  appropriate 
consumer  “senrttlvr  ty.”- 

0.  Work  Within  the  Department  To  Improve  Consumer  Berviees 

1.  Serve  as  a  considtant  to  senior  officials  to  assist  them  in 
improving  consumer  programs. 

2.  Serve  as  a  consultant  to  the  various  bureaus  and  agencies 
to  help  improve  their  relationships  with  the  consumer. 


3.  Discern  trends  which  are  adverse  to  the  consumer  and  act 
as  a  troubleshooter. 

III.  Reporting  Responsibilities. — ^The  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  for  Consumer  Affairs  will  work  on  consumer  matters 
with  both  the  Secretary  and  the  Deputy  Secretary  and  will 
report  on  a  daily  operating  basis  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Appendix  B 

U.S.  TREIASURY  DEPARTMENT  GUIDELINES  FOR  CONSUMER 
REPRESENTATION 

1.  Each  bureau  and  office  that  has  high,  moderate,  or  low 
consumer  impact  as  defined  in  the  Departmental  plan  will  desig¬ 
nate  a  contact  person  within  the  organization  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  consumer  representative.  This  person  should  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  organization  and  be  at  a  level  that 
insures  a  complete  overview  of  consumer  contact.  This  position 
should  not  be  a  full-time  position.  The  specific  duties  of  this 
position  are  to  be  found  in  paragraph  II.  A.,  B.,  and  G.  of 
Appendix  A  of  the  Departmental  plan.  In  addition,  the  consumer 
representatives  will  coordinate  their  activities  with  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  (Consumer  Affairs). 

2.  All  bureaus  and  offices  will  insure  that  a  balanced  view¬ 
point  is  obtained  when  considering  l^slation,  regulations  or 
administrative  decisions  affecting  consumers.  In  the  absence  of 
voluntary  participation  by  any  specifically  affected  group,  direct 
solicitation  of  that  group  will  be  employed.  The  techniques  of 
soliciting  consumer  input  are  outlined  in  the  Departmental  plan. 

3.  Contact  with  consumers,  by  department,  bureau  and  office 
oflkials  Is  strongly  encouraged. 

4.  When  public  meetings,  hearings,  or  briefings  are  scheduled 
outside  the  District  of  (Columbia,  the  sponsoring  bureau  or  office 
will,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  notify  the  two  Senators  from  that 
state  and  the  Representative  from  the  district  In  whi^  the  meet- 
is  scheduled. 
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ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ADMINISTRATION 


Proposed  Consumer  Representation  Plan 


Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to;  Bart  J.  McGarry,  8th  Floor,  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration,  Washington,  D.C.  20545,  202-376-4074.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is 
February  24,  1976.  In  addition  to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to 
answer  questions  about  consumer  representation  plans  within  the  agency. 


“The  Congress  finds  that  ...  it  is  necessary  to  establish  an 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Administration  to  bring 
together  and  direct  Federal  activities  relating  to  research  and 
development  on  the  various  sources  of  energy,  to  increase  the 
efiQciency  and  reliability  in  the  use  of  energy,  and  to  carry  out 
the  performance  of  other  functions,  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission’s  military  and  production  ac¬ 
tivities  and  its  general  basic  research  activities.  In  establishing 
an  Energy  Research  and  Development  Administration  to  achieve 
these  objectives,  the  Congress  intends  that  all  possible  sources  of 
energy  be  developed  consistent  with  warranted  priorities.” 
(Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974,  Sec.  2(b)) 

Tablk  of  Contknts 

1  Executive  Summary 
II  Statement  of  Purpose 

III  Primary  Operating  Units  Involvtnl 

IV  Departmental  (Agency)  Plan 

A.  Information  Input 

1.  Existing  Mechanisms 

2.  Future  Mechanisms  Already  Planned 

3.  Evaluation  of  Existing  Mechanisms 

a.  Internal  (and  Executive  Branch) 

b.  External  (Congressional,  etc.) 

4.  Data  Transmission 

6.  Consumer  Correspondence  and  Complaint  Handling 

B.  Information  Output:  Communication  to  Consumers  on 
Issues 

1.  Techniques  of  Consumer  Repre.seutation 

a.  Newsletters,  Digests 

b.  Consumer  Complaints  as  Information  and  Guid¬ 
ance  Tool 

c.  Improve  Procedures  for  Comments  on  Rules,  Or¬ 
ders,  Guidelines,  and  Other  Decision-making  Ve¬ 
hicles  of  the  Agency 

d.  Increased  Availability  of  Documents  and  Ma¬ 
terials  Containing  Consumer  Impact  Analysis 

e.  Marketing  Surveys  or  Consumer  Behavior  Re¬ 
search 

f.  Formal  or  Informal  Intervention 

g.  Formal  Hearings 

h.  Consumer  or  Citizen  Conferences 

i.  Tie-in  to  Existing  Consumer  Forums 

j.  Technical  Comsumer  Advisory  Boards 

k.  Non-specialized  Advisory  Boards  (and  Groups) 

l.  Formal  and  Informal  Tiiaison  With  Consumer 
Groups 

2.  In-House  Techniques 

a.  Improved  Staff  Handling  of  Complaints  and 
Grievances 

b.  Development  of  Information  and  Analytical  Ma¬ 
terials  Which  Present  and  Reflect  the  Consumer 
Viewpoints  or  Perspective 

c.  Speeches  by  Key  Decl.sion-Makers 


d.  External  Liaison 

e.  Consumer  Consultants 

C.  Recommendations 

I.  ExKCUTIVK  Sl^MMAKY 

The  puriHJse  of  this  Consumer  Ropresenlatiou  Plan  is  to 
strengthen  two-way  communication  between  the  public  and 
the  decision-makers  at  the  Enei^y  Research  and  Develi^ment 
Administration  in  order  to  ensui'e  wide  participation  in  planning 
for  our  energry  future  by  all  sectors  of  the  public.  It  is  not  meant 
to  accommodate  major  technological  or  economic  decisions  only. 
Instead,  it  is  meant  to  involve  the  public  in  the  conduct  of 
ERDA’s  mission,  so  that  there  can  he  confiuuoiis  communication 
with  energy  users  and  concerned  citizens. 

The  agency  Plan  focuses  on  two  functions :  Information  Input 
and  Information  Output.  Information  from  consumers  is  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  agency  through  a  number  of  existing  mechanisms, 
such  as  hearings,  conferences,  meetings  with  consumer  grouiKS, 
correspondence,  and  the  like.  Many  new  mechanisms  for  in¬ 
formation  input  are  already  planned :  a  series  of  public  meetings, 
public  opinion  sampling,  public  interest  group  dialogue,  sch(M»l 
programs,  and  stronger  internal  commimication  mechanisms. 

Evaluation  of  new  and  existing  energy  research  programs  is 
conducted  internally  by  management,  as  well  as  by  others  in  the 
Executive  Branch.  External  evaluation  includes  Congressional 
and  public  scrutiny.  The  ERDA  General  Advisory  Committee 
plays  an  imimrtant  part  in  this  process,  as  does  consumer  cor¬ 
respondence  and  complaint  handling  by  management. 

Information  Output,  i.e.,  communication  to  consumers  on  issues 
and  decisions,  is  tlie  other  half  of  this  dialogue.  Techniques 
used  to  reach  con-sumers  with  pertinent  information  will  include : 
new.sletters  and  digests,  public  education  techniques,  improved 
procedures  for  receiving  public  comments  on  rules,  increased 
availability  of  documents  and  materials  containing  consumer 
impact  analyses. 

Other  methods  of  communication  with  consumers  include 
formal  hearings,  conferences,  advisory  boards,  and  formal  and 
informal  liaison  with  consumer  groups.  In-house  techniques  for 
this  puri)ose  include  lmprove<l  staff  handling  of  complaints,  de¬ 
velopment  of  information  and  materials  reflecting  tlie  consumer 
perspective,  speeches  by  key  decision-makers,  external  liaison, 
and  public  meetings. 

ERDA  believes  that  the  most  imimrtant  condition  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  program  of  this  type  is  not  only  the  specific  mechanisms 
involved,  but  a  commitment  l)y  top  management  and  all  em¬ 
ployees  to  imrtidpation  of  the  concerned  citizen  in  planning 
national  energy  policies  and  directions.  This  commitment  is 
articulated  numerous  times  in  ERDA’s  National  Plan  for  Energy 
Research,  Development  and  Demonstration:  Creating  Energy 
Choices  for  the  Future.  “Encouragement  of  a  continuous  inter¬ 
active  process  with  the  public  is  the  one  indispensable  factor 
in  the  maintenance  of  stable  national  energy  policies  and  op¬ 
tions.”  (ERDA-48,  Vol.  1,  p.  IX-5.  Cf.  also  ibid,  p.  S-7,  p.  111-3.) 
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II.  Statement  w  Pubpose 

The  puriJOse  of  this  Consumer  Representation  Plan  is  to 
strengthen  two-way  communication  mechanisms  to  induce  con¬ 
sumer  and  public  interest  group  participation  in  planning  and 
conducting  the  national  energy  technology  program  assigned  to 
ERDA.  If  successful,  the  yarious  mechanisms  Identified  in  the 
Plan  could  ensure  suflScient  quantitative  and  qualitative  inputs 
from  such  groups  to  provide  ERDA’s  research,  development  and 
demonstration  (RD&D)  program  management  with  continuing 
counsel  and  viewT)oint8  from  the  ultimate  direct  and  indirect 
users  of  these  technologies. 

Tlie  Plan  is  intended  to  make  it  easier  for  the  public  and  con¬ 
sumer  groups  to  focus  their  attention  on  issues  of  special  con¬ 
cern  within  broad  technology  programs,  particularly  when 
RD&D  decisions  are  being  made.  For  instance,  areas  of  public 
concern  might  include  environmental  impact  analysis  of  energy 
development  projects;  potential  equipment  costs  to  consumers 
for  improved  heating  and  cooling  systems;  health  and  safety 
Issues;  the  Impact  on  lifestyles  of  new  personal  transportation 
systems,  and  the  like. 

III.  Primary  Operating  Units  Involved 

The  entire  range  of  energy  RD&D  programs  is  included  in 
this  Plan.  The  Consumer  Representation  Plan,  however,  is  not 
meant  to  accommodate  major  technological  or  economic  deci¬ 
sions  solely.  Instead,  it  is  meant  to  function  in  the  conduct  of 
ERDA’s  day-to-day  business  so  that  there  is  a  continuity  In 
communication  with  energy  u.sers  and  concerned  citizens.  Tlie 
full  value  of  the  Plan  may  be  measured  by  its  capacity  to  accom¬ 
modate  consumer  inputs  at  key  points  where  such  counsel  will 
have  maximum  leverage  in  the  decision-making  process.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  issues  that  may  be  subject  to  such  scrutiny  are  those 
which : 

Require  major  exi)endltures  of  taxpayer  resources  at  the 
front-end ; 

Require  major  long-term  resource  commitments  to  achieve 
anticipated  benefits  (new  energy  sources)  ; 

Re«iuire  consumer  acceptance  of  the  technology  to  achieve 
commercialization  (solar  heating  and  cooling;  building 
and  automotive  energy  efficiency  systems  and  equip¬ 
ment)  ; 

Require  consumer  supiwrt  to  shift  from  market-ready  status 
to  commercialization  and  which  require  major  invest¬ 
ments,  by  the  private  sector,  in  order  to  do  so  (synthetic 
fuels). 

It  is  assumed  that  the  public  will  tend  to  focus  most  of  its  atten¬ 
tion  toward  technologies  which,  if  adopted  by  the  market,  will 
impact  on  their  daily  lives  sometime  in  the  future  ( more  efficient 
residential  appliances  and  equipment,  energy-efficient  building 
designs,  technologies  that  may  place  considerable  burdens  on  tlie 
job  markets  of  the  future).  Also,  the  communication  program 
will  be  designed  to  induce  comment  on  broad  issues  that  go  be¬ 
yond  single  technologies.  An  example  would  lie  examination  of 
the  notion  that  energy  development  efforts  can  only  be  aei*om- 
plished  at  heavy  cost  to  the  environment  and/or  by  not  pursuing 
or  lowering  the  emphasis  on  conservation  strategies. 

In  .Tune  1975  ERDA  published,  and  forwarded  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  Volume  1  of  A  National  Plan  for  Energy  Re¬ 
search,  Development  and  Demonstration :  Creating  Energy 
Choices  For  Tlie  Future.  On  the  subject  of  public  involvement, 
the  National  Plan  states : 

"To  attain  the  national  energy  goals,  it  is  necessary  not  only 
to  demonstrate  the  technical  feasibility  of  new  energy  systems 
but  to  ensure  that  the  environmental,  health,  and  safety  aspects 
of  these  systems  are  socially  acceptable.  This  will  require  that 


environmental  effects  assessment  be  initiated  early  in  tiie  RD&D 
process  and  that  environnientai  and  safety  controls  be  develoiied 
as  an  integral  part  of  energy  system  design.  Ensuring  social 
acceptability  demands  vigorous  program  overview  and  assess¬ 
ment,  open  reporting  of  findings  and  progress,  and  frequent 
public  interaction  on  the  part  of  the  RD&D  establishment.’’ 
(ERDA^S,  Vol,  1,  p.  S-7) 

“Encouragement  of  a  continuous  interactive  process  with  the 
public  is  the  one  indispensable  factor  in  the  maintenance  of 
stable  national  energy  policies  and  options.’’  (ERDA-48,  Vol.  1, 
p.  IX-5) 

“The  RD&D  program  that  is  neces.sary  to  find  solutions  to  to¬ 
day’s  energy  problem  must  .  ,  .  ensure  that  its  results  are  eco¬ 
nomically,  environmentally,  institutionally  and  socially  accept¬ 
able.  Such  a  program  cannot  be  limited  to  technological  consider¬ 
ations  but  must  seek  to  ensure  success  on  a  broader  basis,  as 
measured  by  corporate  and  public  implementation  and  accept¬ 
ability.”  (ERDA-48,  Vol.  1  p.  111-3) 

These  statement  in  the  National  Plan  have  placed  on  the 
record  ERDA’s  intention  to  make  public  accountability  a  respon¬ 
sibility  of  it  RD&D  program  management  and  of  its  senior  execu¬ 
tives.  Therefore,  accomplishment  of  the  Consumer  Representa¬ 
tion  Plan  is  entrusted  to  the  same  persons  who  will  conduct 
the  National  (RD&D)  Plan. 

definition  of  “consumers,  public  interest  groups,”  as  used 

IN  THE  ERDA  PLAN 

In  developing  this  Consumer  Representation  Plan,  ERD.\ 
had  to  make  certain  assumptions  regarding  the  nature  of  its 
“publics.”  Therefore,  these  are  tlie  individuals  and  groups  that 
are  either  referenced  or  implicit  in  the  Plan  and  who  need  to  be 
included  in  the  communication  process  to  receive  views  on  the 
planning  and  conduct  of  the  ERDA  energy  technology  program. 
For  example,  such  persons  include ; 

Environmentalists ; 

Safety  and  health  profe.sslonals ; 

Energy  users  (especially  valuable  would  be  views  pertain¬ 
ing  to  future  sources,  the  substitution  of  plentiful 
energies  for  scarce  ones,  and  ideas  about  adoption  of 
technology  options)  ; 

Persons  having  regional  views  on  the  RD&D  programs 
discus.sed  in  ERDA-48; 

Concerned  citizens  wanting  to  know  and  provide  others  with 
more  information  on  enei^y  options  for  the  future. 

IV’.  Departmental  (Agency)  Plan 
A.  information  input 

1.  Existing  Mechanisms. — Both  before  and  after  the  issuance 
of  the  .Tune  1975  ERDA-48  RD&D  Plan,  energy  users  have  been 
generous  with  comments,  suggestions  and  proposals  for  pro¬ 
grams,  policy  directions  and  the  pursuit  of  various  energy 
technologies.  Some  of  this  input  reflects  what  the  public  favors 
in  terms  of  priorities  in  the  national  energy  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  program.  Generally,  the  public  supports  the  pursuit 
of  a  major  energy  research,  development  and  demonstration  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  reasons  stated  in  ERDA-48.  About  14  thousand 
copies  of  the  report  were  sent  to  the  public  and  private  se<-tors 
in  response  to  requests. 

Clearly,  however,  existing  communication  mechanisms  may  not 
provide  the  consumer  with  sufficient  information  to  permit  value 
judgments  to  be  made  on  the  rationale  for  the  full  range  of 
energy  technologies  being  recommended  in  that  document. 

Examples  of  the  formal  and  informal  mechanisms  are : 
Hearings  and  Notices  (si)ecific  program  milestones  e.g., 
program  EISs,  NEl’A  requirements)  ; 
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Press  releases  which  public  comment  is  sought  (numerous 
activities) ; 

Public  meetings,  conferences,  speech  appearances,  open 
houses  and  facility  tours ; 

Meetings  of  executives  and  managers  with  consumer  groups ; 
Media  interviews,  e<litorial  boards,  T7-radio  appearances; 
Congressionai  proceedings ; 

Correspondence,  telephone  calls,  visits ; 

Pifoad  information  placement — films,  booklets,  technical 
briefs,  conference  reports,  fact  sheets,  school  materials, 
teacher-student  conferences  and  presentations ; 

ERDA  employee  and  contractor  employee  suggestions  and 
feedback. 

2.  Future  Mechanisms. — Recognizing  that  its  mission  is  far 
more  extensive  and  essential  than  any  entrusted  to  its  prodeces- 
sor  agencies,  ERDA  has  designed  new  public  outreach  mech¬ 
anisms  to  broaden  and  sharpen  the  Interface  process.  New 
initiatives  include : 

Public  Meetings  throughout  the  U.S.  to  increase  tlie  dialogue 
on  the  ERDA  energy  technology  plan  and  receive  sugges¬ 
tions  and  counsel  from  consumers.  ERDA  senior  manage¬ 
ment  participates  in  the  sessions.  It  is  envisioned  that  the 
meetings  will  improve  communication  with  regional  con¬ 
sumer  groups  and  that  the  dialogues  will  continue  into  the 
future. 

Public  Interest  Group  Dialogue.  A  program  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  energy  technology  program  fact  sheets,  fact  books, 
reviews  of  draft  EISs,  and  the  like.  As  many  local  public 
Interest  and  consumer  groups  as  possible  will  be  Included 
In  the  program.  In  adidtion,  other  materials  will  be  dis¬ 
seminated  on  an  information  basis  (school  program  mate¬ 
rials,  booklets,  speech  texts,  press  releases). 

Public  Opinion  Sampling.  Conducted  by  a  commercial  firm, 
these  periodic  samplings  will  attempt  to  gain  insight  into 
public  perceptions  and  viewpoints  regarding  the  conduct 
of  the  national  RD&D  program ;  Is  there  such  an  RD&D 
program  and  why?  What  is  it  intended  to  accomplish? 
Is  there  a  perception  by  the  public  of  RD&D  timeframes 
and  is  it  correct?  Is  there  a  perception  of  RD&D  costs 
and  who  pays  those  costs?  Does  the  public  i»erceive  that 
It  can  make  inputs  to  the  management  of  an  RD&D  pro¬ 
gram  and  has  it  ever  attempted  to  do  so  (regarding  any 
technology  activity,  any  other  government  activity)  ? 

Broad  Public  Awamess  Program.  A  new  activity  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  frequent  communication  with  the  con¬ 
sumer.  For  instance,  we  plan  to  work  with  private  sector 
groups  to  conduct  energy  seminars  throughout  the  Na¬ 
tion  and  to  enlist  individuals  to  aid  in  the  dissemination 
of  energy  RD&D  information ;  i>lace  RD&D  information 
materials  directly  with  energy  users  (through  utility  com¬ 
pany  bill  stufifers,  public  interest  group,  business  and  labor 
publications) ;  use  public  service  and  educational  TV/ 
radio  to  disseminate  energy  education  materials. 
School/Education  Programs.  Nearly  three  of  10  persons  in 
the  U.S.  are  employed  in  some  segment  of  education.  The 
ERDA  school  programs  activity  will  be  designed  to  provide 
opportunities  for  this  broad  cross-section  of  the  U.S.  popu¬ 
lation  to  learn  more  about  the  national  RD&D  program 
and  to  keep  abreast  of  changes  and  progress  in  it.  The 
education  programs  will  provide  lesson  plans  and  other 
materials  aimed  at  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade 
(academic  and  vocational  studies)  and  undergraduate 
levels. 

Consumer/Public  Affairs  Function.  ERDA  has  appointed 
an  executive  and  staff  to  be  the  focal  point  for  stimulating 


communication  with  the  consumer.  The  major  function 
of  the  group  will  be  providing  information ;  consumer 
input  will  remain  largely  a  responsibility  of  RD&D 
program  management.  x 

Public  Input  Process.  The  prnclice  is  to  channel  iiniuirij-s, 
proposals  and  suggestions  to  the  senior  official  concerned 
with  the  subject  at  issue  (simuflc  technology,  administra¬ 
tive  procedures,  pending  executive  decision,  and  the  like). 
This  line  management  involvement  in  the  handling  of  pub¬ 
lic  inquiries  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  ERDA 
has  facilities  throughout  the  United  States.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important  when  follow-up  and  jwoinpt  fee<lback 
are  required  by  the  nature  of  the  inquiry. 

Internal  Communication.  ERDA  has  embarked  on  a 
variety  of  new  activities  designed  to  enlist  the  aid  of  em¬ 
ployees  and  contractor  employees,  through  increaspi'd 
knowledge  of  all  agency  progi-ams,  in  the  effort  to  inforni 
the  public.  Noteworthy  among  these  projects  is  a  bi¬ 
weekly  newspaper  which  will  receive  broad  distribution ; 
an  enlarged  ERDA  speakers  program  to  expand  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  available  to  meet  and  talk  with  consumer 
groups;  and  briefing  sessions  to  keep  employee  grouiKS 
abreast  of  current  RD&D  activities,  plans  and  oltjectives. 

By  expanding  the  employee  knowledge  base,  the  agency  is 
providing  the  pubUc  with  a  far  greater  number  of  knowl¬ 
edgeable  individuals  to  who  the  consumer  can  provide 
suggestions  and  counsel  and  from  whom  they  can  gain 
information. 

In  short,  through  these  various  communication  initiatives, 
ERDA  is  attempting  to  provide  a  series  of  interlocking  mech¬ 
anisms  by  which  the  public  can  learn  of  program  activities,  con¬ 
siderations  and  milestones  and  through  which  the  consumer  can 
input  the  process. 

3.  Evaluation  of  Existing  and  Proposed  Programs. — Ageticy 
objectives,  programs,  milestones  and  decisions  are  under  con¬ 
stant  and  intensive  review  both  internally  and  externally.  The 
review  process  Is  not  unique  to  ERDA  but  relating  it  here  may 
provide  useful  Insight 

a.  Internal  {including  Executive  Branch). — Program  man¬ 
agement  and  program  executives  analyze  an  RD&D  idea  and 
make  judgments  as  to  its  importance  in  achieving  the  overall 
technology  program  objectives;  in-house  resources  necessary  to' 
conduct  the  activity;  need  for  private  sector/Federal  agency 
assistance;  projected  milestones  and  timeframes,  and  the  like. 

Draft  plans  may  be  reviewed  by  program  executives  at  various 
stages  in  their  development  prior  to  submission  to  the  .\dminls- 
trator  and  Deputy  Administrator. 

The  RD&D  program  plan  for  the  discrete  technology  is  given 
exhaxistive  scrutiny  by  various  disciplines  through  an  appraisal 
process  leading  to  preparation  of  a  Program  Approval  Document 
(PAD).  A  PAD  contains  all  pertinent  elements  that  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  conduct  the  program  (manpower,  money,  purpose,  ob¬ 
jectives,  essentiality,  other  options  [to  achieve  the  same  ob¬ 
jective],  benefits  to  be  derived,  costs  to  the  national  RD&D  plan 
if  not  derived,  start-up  dates,  timeframes  to  completion,  antic'- 
ipated  milestones). 

Assuming  executive  concurrence  with  the  program  plan,  it  is 
then  readied  for  additional  steps  in  the  approval  process, 
budgetary  review  being  a  major  one.  (It  may  be  worth  noting 
that  the  RD&D  activity  under  consideration  may  l>e  the  product 
of  various  cooperative  efforts  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors  in  that  it  may  have  l)egun  as  a  proposal  from  an  in¬ 
dividual,  research  laboratory,  or  small  busine.ssman. ) 

Customarily,  the  RD&D  plan  is  scrutinized  by  others  in  the 
Executive  Branch  (energy-related  agencies,  the  Oflice  of  the 
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President  and  0MB)  and  may  be  submitted  for  review  by  in¬ 
terested  groups  in  tbe  private  sector  (business,  elected  ofiScials, 
other  energy  researchers).  For  instance,  the  ERDA— 48  RD&D 
plans  are  being  discussed  in  a  series  of  public  meetings  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

b.  External. — Finally,  the  RD&D  plan  is  Included  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  annual  funding  request  to  the  (Congress.  Subcommittees 
of  the  (Congress  may  elect  to  hold  public  hearings  on  the  annual 
request  and  invite  written  comments  and  suggestions  from  a 
variety  of  publics.  It  is  at  the  Congressional  review  stage  of  the 
approval  process  that  the  Nation’s  news  media  begins  reporting 
on  the  RD&D  plans,  thereby  aiding  information  dissemination. 
Because  of  the  annual  budget  cycle,  established  RD&D  programs 
are  subjected  to  this  scrutiny  also ;  therefore  public  and  private 
sector  inputs  may  pertain  to  both  old  and  new  programs. 

4.  Data  Tramtmisnion. — With  the  adoption  of  the  new  com¬ 
munication  mechanisms,  particularly  those  that  invite  one-on- 
one  situations  (ERDA-48  public  meetings,  interaction  with 
ERDA’s  local  people)  it  is  anticipated  that  communication  with 
consumers  will  be  strengthened  considerably.  The  work  of  the 
ERDA  General  Advisory  Committee  will  be  significant^  as  will 
social  research  on  a  continuing  basis;  public  reactions  to  this 
Plan ;  an  increased  number  of  ERDA  employees  relating  with 
the  public  in  open  forums ;  frequent  placement  of  programmatic 
information  and  discussion  papers  with  public  interest  groups ; 
expanded  programs  to  achieve  public  education  on  the  entire 
range  of  ERDA  RD&D  programs ;  participation  in  conferences, 
conventions  and  other  forums  to  present  the  ERDA— 48  RD&D 
Plan ;  and  top  management  commitment  to  seeking  and  review¬ 
ing  public  inputs. 

5.  Consumer  Correspondence  and  Complaint  Handling. — 
ERDA  believes  it  is  important  that  persons  conducting  energy 
research  programs  and  agency  executives  be  involved  directly 
in  providing  feedback  to  the  public  in  response  to  comments  and 
counsel.  Such  a  method  of  handling  comments  and  grievances 
helps  ensure  that  there  are  no  artificial  barriers  between  the 
consumer  and  research  personnel  or  senior  management.  For 
Instance,  the  ERDA  Ofllce  of  Public  Affairs  (outside  of  routine 
requests  for  printed  materials)  receives  fewer  than  100  pieces 
of  public  correspondence  of  the  approximate  800  incoming  letters 
to  the  ERDA  headquarters  building  each  month. 

Tracking  mechanisms  for  public  inquiries  (and  follow-up)  are 
entrusted  to  RD&D  program  managers  or  staff  oflSces — the  re¬ 
cipients  of  the  inquiries.  In  this  way,  the  persons  who  must  be 
responsive  to  a  grievance/criticisra/suggestion  are  not  delayed 
in  receiving  and  acting  on  the  correspondence, 

B.  INFORMATION  OUTPUT :  COMMUNICATION  TO  CONSUMERS  ON 
ISSUES  AND  DECISIONS 

As  stated  previously  in  this  Plan,  a  number  of  established 
methods  exist  to  convey  such  information  (hearings,  press  re¬ 
leases,  seminars,  correspondence,  and  the  like)  and  these  activ¬ 
ities  are  being  strengthened  with  the  adoption  of  a  number  of 
new  communication  programs. 

These  various  activities  are  meant  to  disseminate  information 
on  all  ERDA  programs  and,  in  so  doing,  aid  the  consumer  in 
participating  in  the  formulation  of  the  national  energy  RD&D 
program.  We  believe  it  is  logical  to  expect  that  any  outreach 
measures  will  strengthen  consumer  interest  and  discussion. 

1.  Techniques  of  Consumer  Representation. — With  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  all  the  input/output  mechanisms  identified  this  Plan, 
the  agency  will  not  be  dependent  on  just  a  few  of  them  to  carry 
most  of  the  communication  load.  Following  the  receipt  of  sig¬ 
nificant  consumer  input  and  the  perception  (by  ERDA)  of  major 
public  concerns,  specially  constructed  opinion  imlls,  speech  texts. 


public  forum  presentations  and  meetings  with  public  interest 
groups  are  among  the  methods  the  agency  might  employ  to 
analyze  an  issue  and  broaden  the  number  of  persons  exposed 
to  it 

a.  Newletters,  Digests. — In  addition  to  employing  newsletter 
approaches,  ERDA  plans  to  prepare  fact  sheets  and  fact  books 
on  energy  technology  subjects.  These  materials  will  be  shared 
with  consumers  and  public  Interest  groups  in  an  attempt  both 
to  inform  and  elicit  comments.  Subject  matter,  for  example, 
would  include:  synthetic  fuels,  program  EIS  briefs,  and  RD&D 
milestones  achieved  in  established  programs.  The  intent  of  the 
effort,  as  much  as  practicable,  is  to  inform  the  consumer  of 
evolving  programs  and  new  options. 

b.  Consumer  Complaints  as  Information  and  Guidance  Tool. — 
Various  steps  are  being  taken  to  increase  the  use  of  consumer 
inputs  from  the  available  literature  in  addition  to  taking  more 
targeted  action  to  receive  fresh  information.  Examples  include : 

Analysis  of  behavioral  and  social  research  from  the  public 
and  private  sectors ; 

Review  of  consumer  inputs  to  other  Energy  Resources 
Council  agencies  and  the  Office  of  the  President ; 

Review  of  public  hearing  proceedings,  responses  to  notices, 
news  story  analysis,  correspondence  analysis ;  or 

Follow-up  on  consumer  concerns  expressed  in  the  public 
meetings  series  and  other  public  forums. 

c.  Improve  Procedures  for  Commet  on  Rules,  Orders,  Guide¬ 
lines,  and  Other  Decision-Making  Vehicles  of  the  Agency. — 
Reliance  on  formal  procedures  to  obtain  input  would  not  be 
satisfactory  to  ensure  broad  public  participation  in  decision¬ 
making.  Also,  the  decision  process  may  have  moved  to  an 
advanced  stage  (in  consideration  of  a  new  project)  by  the 
time  it  had  been  committed  to  rules  and  guidelines. 

ERDA  believes  that  it  is  far  better,  for  all  concerned,  to 
strengthen  the  communication  process  earlier  in  the  life  of  an 
RD&D  plan.  Therefore,  it  plans  to  focus  imrtlcular  attention 
on  communications  during  the  formulative  stages  of  RD&D 
planning. 

Also,  it  is  unlikely  that  ERDA,  not  being  a  regulatory  agency, 
will  generate  a  significant  number  of  rules,  guidelines  and 
orders.  Therefore,  frequent,  informal  communication  becomes 
that  much  more  essential  in  relating  the  program  plans  of  the 
agency  and  receiving  counsel  and  suggestions  from  potential 
consumers. 

d.  Increased  Avialahility  of  Documents  and  Materials  Con¬ 
taining  Consumer  Impact  A nali/sts.— Techniques  to  broaden  the 
availability  of  such  materials  will  be  examined,  as  will  locating 
such  materials  in  a  greater  number  of  locations,  such  as  opera¬ 
tions  offices  in  the  field.  Normally,  major  RD&D  projects  are 
assigned  to  a  team  or  task  group  representing  the  variety  of 
technical  and  administrative  disciplines  required  to  analyze 
its  prospects  and  prepare  for  its  management.  This  effort  is  a 
concentrated  and  time-constrained  one,  in  the  main,  and  gen¬ 
erates  various  issue  and  option  papers  at  a  rapid  pace  for 
consideration,  retislon  and  redrafting.  Seldom  is  it  possible  to 
finalize  an  issue  or  option  paper  during  the  time  the  task  group 
is  in  operation  (in  a  form  sufficiently  complete  to  be  of  use  to 
an  outside  person)  because  the  manuscript  may  have  moved 
through  several  drafts  before  a  concerned  observer  could  re¬ 
spond  to  an  earlier  draft. 

However,  what  may  be  workable  would  be  to  list  and  describe 
the  range  of  issues  which  are  being  analyzed  by  the  task  group. 
Perhaps  a  "guideline”  for  analysis  could  be  prepared  which 
includes  the  kinds  of  issues  that  may  be  typical  of  tbe  concerns 
of  public  interest  groups  (environmental  and  socio-economic 
Impacts,  for  in,stance).  This  “guideline”  could  be  shar^  with 
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tbe  private  sector  and  ht-lp  alleviate  any  concern  tiiat  sihA  iasaes 
may  or  m^v  not  have  been  analysed  early  in  RD&D  planning. 

Of  course,  guiding  tbe  formulation  of  EBDA’e  RDAD  programa 
ia  the  key  question:  Will  the  private  sector  acc^rt  and  adopt 
the  energy  technology?  Put  another  way — What  will  be  the 
market  response  to  this  new  technological  option? 

It  is  just  as  important  perhaps,  that  the  private  sector  have 
access  to  analysis  of  these  questions  as  it  is  that  they  were 
asked  (by  the  RD&D  community).  Therefore,  broader  availa¬ 
bility  of  analysis  materials  must  be  accomplished  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  Currently,  ERDA  is  examining  the  possibility 
of  locating  such  materials  at  numerous  public  libraries  and  at 
universities,  in  addition  to  major  offices  of  the  agency. 

e.  Marketing  Surreys  or  Consumer  Behavior  Researeh. — 
ERDA  plans  to  conduct  such  research  activity  on  a  continuing 
basis  through  commercial  firms.  The  objective  of  the  program 
would  be  to  aid  the  agency  in  determining  the  perceptions  and 
viewpoints  of  consumers  toward  the  national  energy  RD&D 
program  and  its  various  parts.  Survey  results  could  provide 
ERDA  management  with  helpful  viewpoints  regarding  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  perceptions  of  RD&D  priorities,  perceptions  of  research 
timeframes  and  costs,  knowledge  of  II.S.  energy  resources,  pros¬ 
pects  and  plans. 

Also,  the  agency  would  analyze  various  public  and  private 
opinion  polls  on  tlie  subject  of  energy  policy,  energy  use  and 
development,  conservation,  environmental  issues,  and  the  like. 
Careful  analysis  of  these  broad  surveys  and  topics  will  aid 
ERDA  in  determining  c-onsumer  priorities  and  concerns  and 
permit  its  own  consumer  research  activities  to  be  more  targeted 
toward  energy  teclmology  issues. 

f.  Formal  or  Informal  Intervention. — We  believe  that  the 
broad  range  of  communication  mechanisms  described  in  this 
Plan  will  afford  ample  opportunities  for  such  intervention. 
Were  these  meolianisms,  in  practice,  to  prove  inadequate^  or 
leave  major  gaps,  the  agency  would  consider  new  ones. 

g.  Formal  Hearings. — There  has  been  a  practice,  going  back 
more  than  20  years,  for  ERDA’s  predecessor  agencies  to  conduct 
or  participate  in  such  hearings  on  a  regular  basis.  When  such 
hearings  are  recinirod,  it  is  customary  for  the  agency  to  use 
various  metliods  (Federal  Register,  press  releases,  public 
notices)  to  inform  interested  publics  of  their  selieduling  and  to 
invite  participation. 

h.  Consumer  or  Citizen  Confcrenecs. — ERDA  is  conducting 
three  trial  puldic  meetings,  beginning  in  October  1975  on  through 
.January  1976.  The  specific  subject  is  examination  of  ERDA-48. 
During  this  period,  careful  analysis  is  being  made  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  tlie  meetings.  Among  the  questions  that  need 
answering  are : 

Are  two-day  conferences  sufficient  to  air  regional  views  and 
the  concerns  of  special  interest  groups? 

Is  there  strong  public  interest  and  participation  ? 

What  hours  of  the  day /what  days/what  arrangements  are 
most  conducive  to  a  successful  meeting? 

How  many  persons/what  kinds  of  groups  take  advantage 
of  opportunities  to  offer  oral  and/or  written  posiions? 

Should  there  be  follow-up  meetings  in  the  same  locations/ 
regions  and,  if  so,  what  format  should  be  used  ? 

L  Tie-In  to  Existing  Consumer  Forums. — ERDA  plans  to  co¬ 
operate  with  various  public  interest  groups  to  strengthen  and 
accelerate  its  communication  with  the  public.  Among  the  pro¬ 
posals  Is  a  seminar  series,  arranged  and  conducted  by  public 
Interest  groups,  to  which  would  be  invited  dvic  leaders,  elected 
offidals,  business,  youth  groups  and  private  citizens.  The  pro¬ 
posed  national  energy  RD&D  program  would  be  examined,  de¬ 
bated  and  exposed  to  persons  beyond  those  in  attendance.  Re¬ 


ports  on  the  sessions  would  be  published  and  furnished  to  other 
public  interest  groups  for  information  and  appropriate  action. 

Eventually,  ERDA  hoi»es  to  see  seminars  and  conferences 
broadened  to  include  every' region  of  the  Nation  and  more  direct 
involvement  of  representatives  of  concerned  persons  throughout 
the  private  and  public  sectors.  Also,  ERDA  would  atteaapt  to 
provide  discussion  materials  to  the  program  chairpersons  of 
leading  public  interest,  labor  and  business  groups  for  use  In 
panels  and  presentations  at  their  own  annual  meetings,  con¬ 
ventions  and  public  fomms. 

j.  Technical  Advisory  Boards. — ^Technical  eTi>erti8e  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  private  sector  viewpoints  are  received  through  a  range 
of  technical  advisory  groups  with  whom  ERDA  has  an  estab¬ 
lished  and  continuing  relationship.  Included  in  these  advisory 
groups  from  the  private  sector  are  historians,  safety  engineers, 
labor  experts,  utility  plant  experts,  physicists,  operating  engi¬ 
neers,  economists,  and  a  host  of  other  disciplines. 

k.  N on-specialized  Advisory  Boards  {and  Groups). — The 
ERDA  General  Advisory  Committee,  whose  members  are  aiH 
pointed  by  the  President,  is  drawn  from  the  private  sector  en¬ 
tirely,  and  will  have  a  variety  of  individuals  representing 
various  interests  available  to  it  for  advice,  counsel  and  to  per¬ 
form  special  studies,  if  necessary. 

However,  the  work  of  the  GAC,  no  matter  how  valuable,  can¬ 
not  match  the  continuing  fresh  inputs  of  individual  citizens  and 
organized  public  Interest  gronps.  Therefore,  as  detailed  in  this 
Plan,  ERDA  places  greatest  stress  on  the  various  communica¬ 
tion  programs  with  wlilch  it  hopes  to  maintain  a  diologue  with 
the  consumer. 

l.  Formal  and  Informal  Liaison  With  Consumer  Groups. — 
Both  approaches  will  be  pursued  by  ERDA,  It  is  anticipated 
that  much  of  the  informal  relationsliip  will  consist  of  interface 
between  ERDA  management  and  the  public  throughout  the 
Nation.  Perhaps  the  preponderance  of  successful  communica¬ 
tion  will  occur  in  the  execution  of  the  Consumer  Representation 
Plan. 

2.  In-House  Techniques — a.  Improved  Staff  Handling  of  Com¬ 
plaints  and  Grievances.  Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in 
improving  (and  maintaining  ) agency  performance  with  regard 
to  public  inquiries  would  be  employee  awareness  of  the  essen¬ 
tiality  of  such  dialogue. 

We  believe  that  the  awareness  is  genuine  and  tliat  there  la  a 
good  record  of  performance. 

b.  Development  of  Informtion  and  Analytical  Materials 
Which  Present  and  Reflect  the  Consumer  Viewpoint  or  Perspec¬ 
tive.  Economic,  market  impact  analysis,  safety,  environmental 
and  similar  consumer  impact  studies  are  prt-pared,  routinely,  as 
part  of  the  process  of  considering  RD&D  projects.  Federal  law 
(NEPA,  for  instance)  and  good  management  practice  require 
these  studies  to  be  performed.  Many  such  studies  are  dissemi¬ 
nated  to  the  public  and  private  sectors  for  review  and  comment ; 
others  are  available  for  review.  The  latter  needs  to  be  strength¬ 
ened  both  from  the  standpoint  of  providing  Information  on  their 
availability  and  broadening  the  numl»er  of  locations  at  which 
they  can  be  reviewed. 

c.  Speeches  hy  Key  Decision-Makers.  Speeches  by  top  man¬ 
agement  and  program  management  people  are  considered  im¬ 
portant  tools  by  which  public  concerns  can  be  aired  and  discus¬ 
sed.  In  addition,  feedback,  gleaned  at  such  occasions,  will  be 
used  to  construct  public  forum  presentations,  using  members  of 
the  ERDA  speakers’  services  gronp,  in  which  energy  Issues  can 
be  discussed  in-depth.  It  Is  worth  mentioning  that  top  manage¬ 
ment  exposure  to  local  issues — before  the  speech  In  discussions, 
editorial  board  meetings,  and  following  the  speech  in  Q&A — 
may  be  the  most  valuable  result  of  speaking  engagements. 
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d.  External  lAaison. — ^Various  means  will  be  used  to  provide 
timely  specific  information  on  individual  technologies  and  pro¬ 
gram  decisions  in  order  to  invite  direct  comment,  including: 
working  with  public  interest  groups,  public  meetings,  regional 
seminars,  speeches,  presentations  and  group  discussions,  printed 
materials  and  the  like. 

e.  Consumer  ConsuMont*.— ERDA  expects  to  find  the  most 
valuable  approaches  to  be  informal  ones  (day-to-day  interface 
with  the  public,  consumer  associations,  elected  ofiScials,  and  var¬ 
ious  spokespersons). 


We  will  continue  to  work  with  other  institutions  that  repre¬ 
sent  consumer  viewpoints :  state  and  local  government  and  their 
regional  and  national  associations.  Federal  agencies,  national 
public  interest  groups,  the  Clongress,  and  others  in  the  private 
sector. 

C.  Recomtnendationa. — ^ERDA  believes  that  the  paramount  re¬ 
quirement  in  a  successful  program  to  interface  with  the  public 
is  a  commitment  by  agency  management  and  employees  to  seek 
participation  of  the  concerned  citizen  in  planning  the  national 
energy  RD&D  program.  The  Consumer  Representation  Plan  will 
be  a  useful  guideline  and  monitoring  device  to  measure  progress 
toward  the  achievement  of  that  objective. 
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Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  Walt  Barber  (PM223),  Room  3002,  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  Washington,  D.C.  20460, 202-755-2265.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is  February  24, 
1976.  In  addition  to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  maH  to  answer  questions 

about  consumer  representation  plans  within  the  agency. 
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I.  Statement  of  Purpose 

This  proposed  plan  has  been  developed  to  provide  a  mecha¬ 
nism  for  giving  EPA  a  better  understanding  of  the  consumer’s 
viewpoint  and  for  facilitating  consumer  participation  in  both 
general  policy  formulation  and  the  development  of  iadividnal 
standards  and  regnlations.  EPA’s  authorising  legislation  has 
extensive  provisions  for  public  participation  in  environmental 
programs  and  the  Agency  has  developed  a  program  to  solicit 
and  incorporate  public  comment  This  plan  extends  those  pro¬ 
cedures  particularly  to  include  consumer  interests  and  con¬ 
sumer  representation. 

II.  Primary  Operating  Units  Involved 

The  principal  anthenization  for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  regulatory  programs  is  included  in  the  following  laws : 
Cleon  Air  Ad. — Provides  for  the  establishment  of  air 
quality  standards  to  protect  public  health  and  welfare  and 
for  States  to  develop  and  implement  air  poUntion  controls 
to  attain  the  standards.  Establishes  limits  on  the  disdiarge 
of  pollutants  from  automobiles. 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad. — ^Provides  for  the 
establl^meat  of  limitations  on  the  discharges  of  pollutants 
from  Industrial  and  municipal  sewers  and  for  the  control  of 
other  sources  of  water  poUntion.  Anthorizes  federal  grants 
to  municipaUties  for  the  constructiem  of  sewage  treatment 
facilities. 


Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. — ^Provides  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  national  drinking  water  quality  standards  and  for 
enforcement  of  these  standards  by  the  States. 

Federal  Jnaecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentioide  Act. — 
Provides  for  control  of  the  sale  and  use  of  domestic  and 
agricultural  chemicals. 

Foi»e  Control  Act. — Provides  for  the  control  of  noise  eml»- 
sions  from  major  sources  (rf  noise.  Including  aircraft  and 
(Aher  transportation  vehicles,  and  for  labeling  consumer 
products. 

In  addition,  the  Agency  has  envlroomental  prograsas  in  the  aiens 
of  soUd  waste  disposal,  radiation  control,  toxic  Butwtaiioea  con¬ 
trol,  ocean  dumping  and  research  and  devetopment. 

EPA  Is  a  decentralized  Agency  with  Regional  OflSces  and 
laboratories  responsible  for  implementing  and  enforcing  the 
pollcdes,  programs  and  regniationa  develcqied  by  the  head¬ 
quarters  ofiSces.  This  plan  appUea  to  ail  elements  of  the  Agency, 
but  has  its  principal  feens  at  the  headquarters  level  wteie 
regulatory  poUcy  is  developed  and  public  affalra  authocltiee 
are  coordinated.  Impliraentation  of  the  plan  will  involve  Che 
participation  of  all  oflBces  deveiapiag  atanterds,  vegolaCtoBa  and 
poUcy  recommendations  and  wiU  be  coordinated  by  the  Ottces 
of  PubUc  Affairs  and  Planning  and  Manag^nent. 

UL  Exscunvc  Summary 

in-A  SUMMARY  OF  EPA'B  CURRENT  CONSUMER  PASTlCIPATlOa 
noonAM 

EPA  has  an  active  poUey  at  public  participation  in  Its 
decision-making  process  The  Agency’s  "Standards  and  Regula¬ 
tions  Development  Process”  calls  for  public  input  and  partidpar 
tion  in  each  phase  of  environmental  policy  and  rulemaking 
development.  Inpnt  is  obtained  throngh  direct  contacts  with 
interested  groups  advance  notification  to  affected  parties.  Eed- 
erai  Register  notices,  discussion  with  advisory  committees  con¬ 
taining  pnblic  representatives,  review  by  other  Federal,  Stale, 
and  local  agencies,  and  if  suflScient  interest  or  concern  exists, 
public  hearings  and/or  public  opinion  surveys. 

To  reach  the  people  most  affected  by  specific  Agency  actions, 
EPA  is  attempting  to  define  the  "consumer  viewpoint”  aecord- 
ing  to  the  particular  needa  and  interesta  of  each  subgroup.  EPA 
has  initiated  a  concentrated  effort  to  identify  the  issues  relevant 
to  each  group  and  to  reach  these  varlons  indlviduaia  or 
organizations  by  means  of  public  speakers  at  conventkms, 
through  distribution  of  booklets  and  pamphlets,  through  press 
releases  and  film  and  slide  shows,  technical  and  non-technical 
reports,  plus  publishing  advance  iwtlces  and  notices  of  proposed 
ralemaking  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Consumers  or  constituency  groups  in  tnm,  respond  at  pnbtie 
hearings,  through  mailed  comments  and  complaints,  through 
memberships  on  advisory  oommitteea,  and  by  eornmnnicating  di¬ 
rectly  with  individuals  at  EPA.  The  final  stage  in  BPA^  pro¬ 
gram  is  following  up  on  cousoniier  rM^onses  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  real  communication  with  the  world  outside  EPA 
and  to  evaluate  and  improve  Agency  programs. 
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m-B  SUMMABT  OF  BECOMMERDED  ACTIONS 

The  recommended  plan  calls  for  increased  consumer  input 
into  the  Agency’s  decision-making  processes  and  improved 
Agency  transfer  of  information  to  identified  consumer  groups. 

Increased  consumer  input  into  the  development  of  Agency 
policy  and  regulations  vrill  be  accomplished  by  early  public 
announcement  of  intent  to  develop  such  policy  or  regulation,  re¬ 
vised  internal  mechanisms  for  communication  of  con¬ 
sumer  comments  and  complaints  to  the  ofilce  developing  the 
program,  and  improved  internal  mechanisms  to  assure  that  con¬ 
sumer  and  consumer  subgroups  input  is  obtained.  In  addition, 
each  regulation  being  developed  will  be  reviewed  to  determine 
the  need  for  additional  eiforts  such  as  public  opinion  surveys 
and/or  public  bearings  throughout  the  development  process. 

The  recommended  program  to  improve  Agency  transfer  of 
information  to  consumers  calls  for:  (1)  expansion  of  the  con¬ 
sumer-oriented  Agency  news  releases  program,  (2)  Identification 
of  consumer  subgroups  such  as  recreation  and  camping 
organizations,  youth  and  elderly  interest  groups,  farm  and  labor 
organizations,  as  well  as  organized  consumer  product 
and  service  groups;  and  (3)  distribution  of  material  written 
especially  for  these  subgroups.  A  variety  of  communication 
media  will  be  used  to  inform  the  consumer  of  EPA  programs. 

IV.  Agency  Plan  fob  Consumes  Repeesentation 

Every  citizen  has  a  right,  by  law,  to  know  what  EPA  is 
doing.  This  “right  to  know”  is  fulfilled  by  putting  information  on 
public  record  or  by  resiwnding  to  requests  for  Information.  Some 
of  the  tangible  evidence  of  this  public  record  are  found  in 
technical  publications,  testimony,  siieeches,  ofiicial  statements, 
regulations,  and  similar  documents. 

EPA’s  present  and  proposed  consumer  program  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  the  public  not  only  has  the  right  to  know,  but 
also  the  "need  to  know.”  The  difference  is  one  of  initiative. 
Under  the  concept  of  right  to  know,  the  information  must  be 
made  available  to  the  citizen  who  wants  it.  But  if  he  needs 
te  know,  he  must  be  sought  out  and  informed. 

The  right  to  know  and  the  need  to  know  are  basic  to  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  programs 
for  two  major  reasons:  (1)  EPA  programs  have  a  direct  effect 
on  an  individual's  health  and  well-being;  and  (2)  many  EPA 
programs  need  full  and  active  citizen  support  and  participa¬ 
tion  if  pollution  control  is  to  succeed. 

This  section  indicates  the  extent  of  consumer  participation 
with  EPA  activities,  presents  current  and  Improved  methods 
of  participation,  and  lists  a  series  of  recommended  actions  to  be 
implemented. 

rV-A.  CONSUMER  INFORMATION  INPUT 

IV-A.l.  Consumer  Participation  in  Regulatory  Policy. — 
Currently,  consumers  participate  in  EPA  regulatory  policy  deci¬ 
sions  through  the  general  public  participation  mechanisms 
required  by  EPA’s  legislative  authority  and  operating  policies. 
This  participation  takes  the  form  of  responses  to  requests  for 
comments  in  Federal  Raster  notices,  participation  at  public 
hearings,  consumer  compaints,  representation  on  advisory  com¬ 
mittees,  opinion  surveys,  and  direct  communication  between  in¬ 
terested  consumers  or  consumer  representative  groups  with  in¬ 
dividuals  at  EPA  responsible  for  developing  a  program  or 
regulation. 

EPA  Order  1000.6  entitled  "Policy  and  Procedures  for  the 
Standards  and  Regulations  Development  Process”  provides  for 
participation  and  review  by  Interested  members  of  the  public  in 
development  of  standards.  This  order  and  the  imple¬ 


menting  "Standards  and  Regulations  Manual”  establish  a 
policy  and  procedural  framework  for  the  development,  internal 
coordination,  external  clearance,  and  promulgation  of  environ¬ 
mental  standards,  regulations,  guidelines  and  notices  of 
proposed  internal  EPA  oflSces,  and  external  sources  that  have  an 
Interest  in  any  contemplated  EPA  action,  can  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  provide  input  'The  Order  established  a  Steering  Com¬ 
mittee  composed .  of  senior  representatives  of  the  Agency’s 
principal  ofilces.  The  Steering  Committee  evaluates  the  majority 
of  the  Agency’s  standards,  regulations  and  guidelines  during 
the  plapning  and  development  phases,  and  reviews  them  prior 
to  publication  in  proposed  or  final  forms.  The  Ofiice  of  Planning 
and  Management  coordinates  the  Agency’s  standard-setting 
activities,  and  ensures  that  interested  groups  and  individuals 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate. 

Prior  to  proposal  of  standards,  regulations,  and  major  policies, 
the  working  group  chairman  responsible  for  their  development 
contacts  groups  or  individuals  who  are  known  to  have  an  interest, 
or  are  impacted  by  this  program  and  gives  them  an  opportunity 
to  provide  data  and  other  information.  In  some  instances,  in¬ 
formation  is  solicited  formally  by  publishing  in  the  Federal 
Register  an  Advance  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  (ANPRM) 
which  requests  individuals  and  organizations  to  participate  by 
providing  information.  When  deemed  appropriate,  the  Agency 
holds  one  or  more  public  hearings. 

In  addition  to  contacts  initiated  by  the  working  group  chair¬ 
men,  a  number  of  environmental  interest  groups  are  advised  pe¬ 
riodically  of  the  status  of  EPA’s  standards  and  regulations  under 
development.  For  example,  on  February  11,  1975,  the  then-cur¬ 
rent  status  of  all  of  the  Agency’s  standards  and  regulations  un¬ 
der  development,  including  brief  summaries  of  each,  was  sup¬ 
plied  to  41  environmental  interest  organizations.  Participation 
and  comment  by  these  groups  were  requested  and  organizations 
w’hich  responded  were  given  direct  access  to  working  group 
chairmen  as  well  as  a  point  of  contact  in  the  OflSce  of  Planning 
and  Management  to  facilitate  participation. 

Public  participation  is  also  obtained  through  the  use  of  ad¬ 
visory  committees.  Committees,  such  as  the  National  Air  Qual¬ 
ity  Criteria  Advisory  Committee  and  the  National  Drinking 
Water  Advisory  Council  meet  regularly  to  review  pertinent 
policy  issues  and  specific  forthcoming  standards  and  regulations. 
All  these  committees  have  members  representing  the  general 
public. 

The  Agency  conducts  detailed  economic  analyses  of  its  regula¬ 
tory  actions  prior  to  their  proposal.  These  analyses  range  from 
micro-economic  studies  of  the  impacts  of  a  particular  action,  gen¬ 
eral  industry  studies,  and  studies  of  the  overall  impact  of  pollu¬ 
tion  control  requirements  on  inflation,  GNP,  and  unemployment. 
Outside  organizations  have  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  these 
studies.  In  addition,  EPA  prepares  Environmental  Impact 
Statements  for  many  significant  actions.  Draft  versions  are  is¬ 
sued  at  the  time  of  proposal  of  regulations  or  policy,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  Invited  to  comment  on  these  statements. 

Prior  to  proposal,  the  Agency  frequently  distributes  draft  ver¬ 
sions  of  policy  statements  and  regulations  to  its  Regional  OfiSces, 
the  EPA  OflSces  of  Legislation  and  Public  Affairs,  other  Federal 
agencies,  representatives  of  State  and  local  governments,  af¬ 
fected  parties,  and  interested  private  citizens  and  environmental 
groups.  Comments  are  reviewed  and  meetings  are  held  with  in¬ 
terested  organizations  and  individuals,  as  appropriate,  to  re¬ 
solve  problems  or  questions  which  may  have  been  identified. 

After  proposal  in  the  Federal  Register,  the  public  is  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  proposed  regulations.  Should 
the  rulemaking  be  of  major  significance,  or  be  controversial,  one 
or  more  public  hearings  may  be  held. 
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Prior  to  promulgation  of  a  policy  or  regulation,  the  EPA  Oflace 
having  the  responsibility  for  its  preparation  prepares  a  detailed 
summary  of  comments  received,  their  disposition,  and  the  ra¬ 
tionale  for  the  action  taken.  Internal  and  external  review  of 
the  action  to  be  promulgated  is  repeated.  A  summary  of  com¬ 
ments  received  and  the  Agency  response  is  prepared  and  Incor- 
iwrated  into  the  Federal  Register  promulgation. 

IV-A.2.  Complaint  Handling  Procedures.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  receives  complaints  and  inquiries  from  the 
public  by  letter  and  by  telephone  at  headquarters  and  at  each  of 
the  ten  Regional  OflBces.  Letters  are  sent  either  to  the  PuWic 
Information  Center  or  to  an  EPA  program  oflSce  in  Washington, 
D.C.  or  in  the  Regions.  Policy-oriented  or  technical  mail  is 
usually  sent  to  the  program  offices  which  either  reply  directly  to 
the  consumer^  or  draft  a  reply  for  the  Administrator’s  signature. 

Mail  sent  to  the  Public  Information  Center  for  handling  is 
read  and  sorted  and  then  distributed  to  an  information  specialist 
or  to  the  publications  group.  The  publications  group  answers 
standard  inquiries  or  requests  with  form  letters  and  provides 
appropriate  publications.  Non-standard  inquiries  or  policy  ques¬ 
tions  are  investigated  by  the  information  specialist  or  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  appropriate  EPA  Program  Office. 

Complaints  and  inquiries  concerning  local  situations  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  appropriate  Regional  Office  which  replies  directly. 

Phone  calls  to  EPA  concerning  inquiries  or  complaints  are 
generally  routed  to  the  Public  Information  Center.  These  calls 
are  channeled  to  the  appropriate  information  ^lecialist  who 
conducts  an  investigation  and  responds  to  the  consumer  by  tele¬ 
phone. 

IV-B.  const; .MKB  INFOBMATION  OUTPUT 

EPA  consumer  information  programs  recognize  the  need  of 
private  individuals  to  understand  the  Agency’s  many  regulations 
and  policies  before  they  can  be  expected  either  to  contribute  to 
.\gency  planning  or  to  support  regulations  already  in  force. 

Rather  than  wait  for  people  to  come  in,  EPA  is  trying  to  reach 
out  to  people,  to  help  them  understand  environmental  programs 
and  their  impact  on  private  citizens. 

Present  and  planned  EPA  consumer  Information  programs 
recognize  that  there  is  no  single  consumer  viewpoint  If  by 
popular  usage  “consumer”  means  essentially  “a  person  consum¬ 
ing  things  in  his  or  her  role  as  a  private  individual,”  then  clearly 
everyone  is  a  consumer.  However,  not  every  consumer  shares  a 
single  viewpoint  on  environmental  matters. 

There  are  many  ways  to  divide  consumers  into  different  inter¬ 
est  groups.  For  example,  “automobile  drivers”  as  a  group  do  not 
share  the  identical  Interests  or  mutual  concerns  as  would  “home 
gardeners”  or  “subway  riders  in  New  York  City.”  Groups  also 
fade  out  of  existence  or  their  membership  changes.  Children 
represent  indirect  or  potential  consumers  as  a  group,  yet  are  not 
always  concerned  with  the  problems  and  issues  that  adults  face. 
Clearly  there  is  no  such  element  as  “THE  consiuner  viewpoint.” 

In  view  of  the  variety  of  consumer  interests  and  concerns,  the 
EPA  attempts  to  identify  those  people  who  have  interest  in  a 
given  issue,  or  who  are  most  affected  by  any  given  action  of  the 
.\gency.  Examples  of  such  people  might  include:  commuters 
whose  daily  habits  are  affected  by  EPA  transportation  control 
plans ;  people  living  in  an  area  w’here  a  waste  treatment  plant 
is  planned ;  or  farmers  w'ho  need  to  know  about  substitutes  for 
pesticides  that  have  been  cancelled. 

EPA  identifies  these  groups  or  individuals  according  to  their 
needs,  distributes  practical  information;  and  provides  guide¬ 
lines  on  how  people  can  contribute  to  environmental  goals.  EPA 
currently  uses  news  releases,  pamphlets,  booklets,  newsletters, 
fact  sheets,  film  and  slide  shows,  radio  and  TV,  speakers  and 
seminars  to  provide  information. 


Finally  the  EPA  consumer  program  recognizes  the  importance 
of  the  feedback  consumers  provide  on  their  attitudes  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Agency’s  policies  and  actions.  The  Agency  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  importance  of  following  up  on  the  public’s  input  as 
a  means  of  maintaining  real  communication  and  of  evaluating 
and  improving  EPA  programs. 

1V-B.1.  Communication  to  Consumers  on  Issues  and  Deci¬ 
sions. — Information  on  issues  and  decisions  of  EPA  is  provided 
to  consumers  through  the  following  channels : 

Federal  Register 
Conferences 
Press  Releases 

Communication  with  eunronmental  and  citizen  groiqis 
General  mailings  and  media  coverage 
Mailings  tailored  to  specialized  groups. 

All  standards,  regulations  and  guidelines  are  published  in  the 
Federal  Register.  In  addition,  copies  of  the  regrnlations  are  pre¬ 
pared  and  distributed  to  known  interested  parties.  EPA  main¬ 
tains  a  mailing  list  and  distributes  press  releases  on  significant 
Agency  decisions  and  findings.  Each  release  provides  the  name 
and  telephone  number  of  an  individual  to  contact  for  further  in¬ 
formation.  Press  conferences  are  held  on  significant  Agency 
actions  and  findings.  The  public  and  the  press  are  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  discussion  through  a  question-and-answer  ses¬ 
sion  following  the  conferences. 

There  are  a  number  of  environmental  news  reporting  services 
which  are  kept  up-to-date  on  EPA  activities.  Through  their  pub¬ 
lications  a  large  segment  of  the  concerned  public  is  kept  in¬ 
formed  of  actions  and  activities  of  the  Agency. 

1V-B.2.  Feedback  on  Consumer  Comments. — Feedback  to  the 
consumer  is  handled  within  the  Agency  on  a  program  by  pro¬ 
gram  basis.  A  major  portion  of  the  general  information  is  han¬ 
dled  by  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  at  both  the  headquarters 
level  and  by  regional  public  affairs  staff.  Technical  responses 
are  provided  by  the  appropriate  program  office. 

When  the  consumer  or  group  has  raised  a  technical  point  or 
has  contributed  technical  data  in  support  of  a  proposed  rule- 
making  or  policy,  a  staff  member  of  the  office  preparing  the  rule- 
making  or  policy  generally  contacts  the  consumer,  either  by 
mail  or  telephone  to  deliver  EPA’s  response.  Often,  a  meeting 
is  set  up  to  provide  and  obtain  further  information. 

As  indicated  in  Section  IV-A.1.,  each  received  comment  related 
to  a  proposed  Agency  action  is  analyzed,  and  a  response  is  pre¬ 
pared.  'This  response  is  either  an  indication  of  concurrence  with 
the  commenter,  or  explains  the  rationale  for  the  rejection  of  the 
comment.  A  detailed  report  analyzing  all  the  comments  is  prt*- 
pared  and  made  available  to  the  publia  In  addition,  the  pre¬ 
amble  to  the  promulgated  regulation  provides  a  summary  of 
response  to  major  comments.  Copies  of  the  promulgated  regula¬ 
tions,  including  such  summaries,  are  often  sent  to  individuals 
who  have  provided  or  requested  information. 

IV-B.3.  Consumer  Education  Programs. — Public  education 
plays  a  major  role  at  EPA  and  substantial  information  is  avail¬ 
able  on  every  major  EPA  program.  Perhaps  the  best  known  ex¬ 
ample  is  the  Agency  program  on  automobile  fuftl  economy  (sea 
section  iy.C.2  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  this  program).  An¬ 
other  major  consumer  education  program  is  related  to  the  safe 
use  of  pesticides.  Over  34,000  pesticide  products  have  been  reg¬ 
istered  by  EPA,  and  information  on  all  of  these  is  available,  aa 
well  as  general  information  about  the  pesticide  program. 

Pamphlets  and  reports  are  available  at  all  technical  levela 
ranging  from  the  elementary  school  level  to  highly  technical 
reports  presented  at  scientific  conferences.  In  addition  to  thess 
reports,  a  numbM  of  reports  are  prepared  for  Congress,  su<di  as 
“The  Economics  of  Clean  Water”,  “Progress  In  the  Preventios 
of  Air  Pollution”,  etc. 
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The  public  education  program  is  not  limited  to  reports  and 
booklets.  Other  communication  media  have  also  been  used  to 
transfer  information.  These  include  informal  public  meetings 
and  workshops,  news  reieases,  public  service  advertising,  and 
television  shows  where  viewers  can  discuss  issues  by  telephone, 
advisory  boards,  and  lectures  by  EPA  officials  to  clubs  and  re¬ 
lated  organizations.  Most  recently,  “town  forum”  type  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  initiated,  where  high  level  EPA  officials  meet 
with  the  public  to  informally  discuss  EPA’s  programs. 

IV-C.  EXAMPLES  OF  CONStJMEB  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  AGENCY 
PROGRAMS 

EPA  attempts  to  obtain  public  participation  in  all  Agency 
actions.  In  addition  to  participation  which  is  mandated  by  Fed¬ 
eral  law  EPA  has  taken  a  number  of  actions  to  assure  consumer 
input  and  to  provide  information  to  the  public  on  Agency  actions. 
Three  programs  are  summarized  below  to  Illustrate  public  in¬ 
volvement  in  EPA  programs. 

IV-C.l.  Public  Participation  in  the  Drinking  Water  Pro¬ 
grams. — ^Althou^  less  than  one  year  old,  the  “Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act”  of  1974  (SDWA)  has  already  had  significant  im¬ 
pact  on  consumers,  and  public  participation  has  influenced  the 
standards  and  regulations  being  proposed. 

The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  (SDWA)  provides  for  the 
safety  of  drinking  water  supplies  throughout  the  United  States 
by  establishing  and  enforcing  national  drinking  water  stand¬ 
ards.  The  Federal  government — EPA — ^has  the  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  of  establishing  the  national  standards;  the  States  are 
responsible  for  enforcing  the  standards  and  otherwise  supervis¬ 
ing  public  water  supply  systems  and  sources  of  drinking  water. 

Specific  public  participation  is  required  by  this  legislation. 
The  SDWA  provides  for  a  15-member  National  Driking  Water 
Advisory  Council  to  advise  the  EPA  Administrator  on  scientific 
and  other  responsibilities  under  the  Act.  Consumer  interests 
are  represented  through  the  five  members  appointed  from  the 
general  public  and  tbrou^  five  members  from  private  organiza¬ 
tions  or  groups  that  have  demonstrated  an  active  interest  in  the 
field  of  water  hygiene  and  public  water  supply.  In  addition  the 
Act  provides  for  citizen  suits  against  any  party  believed  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  Act. 

The  Act  requires  public  w'ater  systems  to  give  notice  to  the 
users  of  the  system  and  to  the  public  under  five  separate  cir¬ 
cumstances:  (1)  when  the  sy.stem  falls  to  comply  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  contaminant  level  requirement  of  national  primary  drink¬ 
ing  water  regulation;  (2)  when  the  system  fails  to  use  any  of 
the  required  treatment  techniques  of  a  national  primary  drink¬ 
ing  water  regulation;  (3)  when  the  system  fails  to  perform  test¬ 
ing  or  monitoring  as  required  by  such  a  regulation  or  by  Section 
1445;  (4)  when  the  system  has  received  a  variance  because  it 
is  unable  to  meet  a  maximum  contaminant  level  requirement  or 
has  received  an  exemption  from  a  requirement;  or  (5)  when 
the  system  has  failed  to  comply  with  any  schedule  or  control 
measure  prescribed  pursuant  to  a  variance  or  exemption. 

The  purpose  of  the  notice  requirement  is  to  educate  the  public 
on  the  performance  of  the  public  water  systems  serving  them. 
Such  public  education  is  considered  essential  to  develop  public 
awareness  of  the  problems  facing  public  water  systems,  to  en¬ 
courage  support  for  expenditures  necessary  to  solve  these  prob¬ 
lems,  and  to  advise  the  public  of  potential  health  hazards. 

In  keeping  with  this  purpose,  certain  methods  and  frequencies 
are  presented  for  giving  notice  to  the  public.  The  regulations  of 
the  Administrator  must  be  reasonable  and  related  to  the  purpose 
expressed  above.  Notice  should  inform  the  public,  not  unduly 
alarm  it  It  is  required  that  the  regulations  assure  that  unduly 
technical  language,  small  print,  or  other  methods  which  would 
hinder  public  awareness  are  not  used.  Moreover,  it  may  be  nec¬ 


essary  to  require  bilingual  notice  in  certain  communities  to  J 

assure  adequate  notice  is  given  to  all  segments  of  the  public.  | 

Other  actions  taken  by  EPA  related  to  this  Act  have  involved  ^ 

public  participation.  On  March  14,  1975,  Interim  Primary  Drink-  i 

ing  Water  Regulations  were  propo.sed.  EPA  held  public  bearings 
on  the  proposed  regulations  in  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 
and  Washington.  Over  5,000  pages  of  comments  from  almost  500 
written  submissions  and  77  witnesses  were  received  and  evalu¬ 
ated.  This  testimony  including  that  from  public  interest  groups 
has  bad  a  significant  influence  on  development  of  these  regula¬ 
tions.  EPA’s  response  to  these  comments  will  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  at  time  of  promulgation  of  these  regula¬ 
tions. 

In  the  development  of  other  standards  and  regulations  required 
by  this  Act,  EPA  is  acting  to  insure  public  and  consumer  input. 

This  will  include  public  hearings  and  contacts  with  consumer 
groups  both  prior  to  and  after  publication  of  regulations,  as  well 
as  preparation  of  a  series  of  publications  describing  EPA’s  role 
and  how  the  public  can  participate. 

IV-C.2.  Consumer  Participation  in  the  EPA  Automobile  Fuel 
Economy  Program. — Early  in  1972,  EPA  technical  staff  began 
studies  on  the  question  of  fuel  economy  of  cars.  EPA  used  the 
emission  data  that  were  on  file  from  tests  of  1957  through  1973 
model  year  cars  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  automobile  fuel  economy.  That  report  was  published  in 
November  1972. 

In  his  Energy  Message  to  the  Congress  of  April  10,  1973,  the 
President  announced  that  he  bad  assigned  to  the  EPA,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  respon¬ 
sibility  for  developing  and  implementing  a  program  to  inform 
the  public  as  to  the  fuel  economy  characteristics  of  automobiles, 

EPA  responded  by  including  the  fuel  economy  performance  of 
each  car  tested  in  the  Federal  Register  publication  of  emission 
tests  results ;  this  was  issued  on  May  2, 1973  for  1973  model  year 
cars.  During  the  summer  of  1973,  EPA  launched  a  Voluntary 
Fuel  Economy  Labeling  Program  for  1974  models  to  encourage 
manufacturers  to  place  on  each  car  a  label  that  reflected  fuel 
economy  data.  Manufacturers  representing  about  95%  of  all 
vehicles  sold  in  the  U.S.  agreed  to  participate.  In  November 
1973  and  again  in  February  1974  EPA  published  a  consumer 
booklet,  1974  Gas  Mileage  Guide  for  New  Car  Buyers,  to  provide 
specific  fuel  economy  information  on  vehicles  being  sold.  The 
public  response  to  this  effort  exceeded  expectations.  Tlie  requests 
for  the  booklet  was  great  and  over  600, (XX)  copies  were  printed 
and  distributed. 

As  a  result  of  widespread  public  interest,  the  1975  fuel  econ¬ 
omy  program  was  expanded  to  include  both  city  and  highway 
fuel  economy  numbers  so  that  the  consumer  can  judge  approxi¬ 
mately  what  his  own  gas  mileage  would  be. 

City  and  highway  test  results  were  made  available  in  the 
1975  edition  of  the  Gas  Mileage  Guide,  which  EPA  produced  in 
November  1974  and  again  in  February  1975  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration.  The  results  are  also  in¬ 
cluded  on  labels  on  vehicles  manufactured  by  companies  parti¬ 
cipating  in  the  1975  voluntary  fuel  economy  labeling  program. 
Approximately  2,000,000  of  these  Gas  Mileage  Guides  were  _ 
distributed  to  the  public. 

The  decision  to  publish  separate  city  and  highway  results 
was  based  on  a  consumer  survey  conducted  in  early  1974  which 
Indicated  a  clear  preference  for  such  separate  fuel  economy 
data.  Interviews  were  conducted  in  Houston  and  Baltimore  to 
obtain  consumer  attitudes.  A  summary  “decision  report”  was  pre¬ 
pared.  An  additional  consumer  survey  as  being  conducted  this 
year  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 

Since  this  has  been  a  voluntary  program,  formal  public  hear¬ 
ings  were  not  held.  However,  many  comments  have  been  received 
from  the  public  and  EPA  has  responded  to  each  of  these.  In  ad- 
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ditioix  a  related  caDsmioer  survey,  “Impact  of  the  Fu^  Shortage 
<m  Public  Attitudes  Towards  Kavironmental  Protection”  was 
conducted  to  assess  attitudes  of  the  public  towards  driving 
smaller  cars,  relaxing  auto  pollution  standards  Including  re¬ 
moval  of  anti-poUtttion  devices,  and  other  energy  questions.  Such 
surveys  and  opinions  of  consumers  are  used  to  help  shape 
EPA’s  policies. 

IV-<13.  Electric  Utility  Rate  Increase  Studies. — ^EPA  has 
promulgated  a  number  of  regulations  related  to  the  utility  in¬ 
dustry  ranging  from  control  of  air  emissions  for  both  new  and 
existing  plants  to  control  of  water  effluents  including  thermal 
discharges.  In  addition,  EPA  has  proposed  standards  controlling 
releases  of  radioactivity  from  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle. 

Since  this  industry  is  a  major  discharger  of  pollutants  to  the 
environment,  (e.g.  about  60%  of  the  total  sulfur  oxides  emitted 
to  the  air  are  from  coal-fired  steam  electric  piants)  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  has  recently  experienced  significant  rate  increases,  it  is 
not  all  surprising  that  there  has  been  considerable  consumer 
concern. 

EPA,  has  solicited  public  c^omments  in  iiruposing  regula¬ 
tions  related  to  this  industry.  In  the  case  of  effluent  limitations 
for  thermal  and  chemical  discharges  from  power  plants,  organi¬ 
zations  known  to  have  interest  were  contacted  prior  to  proposal 
of  the  regulations,  and  draft  reports  were  distributed  to  these 
groups.  The  proposed  rulemakings  contained  notices  to  the 
public,  soliciting  comments.  Finally,  a  public  hearing  was  held- 
The  “Effluent  Guidelines  and  Standards,  Steam  Electric  Power 
Generating  Point  Source  Category”  promulgated  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  October  8,  1974  (39  FR  36185)  provides  a  summary 
of  the  public  participation,  a  list  of  commenters  on  these  regu¬ 
lations,  as  well  as  a  summary  of  the  Agency’s  retqmnse  to  the 
comments  received. 

There  has  been  much  concern  that  expenditures  for  pollution 
abatement  were  a  major  contributor  to  recent  electric  rate  in¬ 
creases.  In  order  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  costs  asso¬ 
ciated  with  environmental  clean-up,  and  the  corresponding  im¬ 
pact  on  the  consumer,  EPA  sponsored  an  analysis  of  these  utility 
rate  increases.  Based  on  this  analysis,  it  appears  that  environ- 
mentai  requirements  on  a  national  basis  are  responsible  for  no 
more  than  5%  of  the  increase  in  electric  rates  during  1974.  Since 
the  bulk  of  the  Impact  to  the  consumer  of  environmental  regu¬ 
lations  will  be  incurred  during  the  1975-1985  period,  a  report 
“The  Economic  Impact  of  Environmental  Regulations  on  the 
Electric  Utility  Industry”  is  being  prepared  under  contract  to 
EPA. 

Estimates  of  the  cost  imposed  by  individual  regulations  and 
the  impact  of  these  on  rates  have  been  prepared  as  part  of  the 
material  supporting  each  regulation.  Although  highly  technical 
in  nature,  summaries  of  these  are  made  available  to  the  public 
in  the  preamble  to  each  of  the  regulations  when  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

IV-D.  IMPBOVISfG  CONSUMER  PABTICITAIION 

I  V-D.l.  Improving  Uonsumer  Input  Into  Regulatory  Actions. — 
There  are  a  nnmbm'  of  approaches  that  can  be  taken  by  EPA 
to  improve  consumer  input  in  the  devel<^m«it  of  Agency  policy 
and  regulations.  Various  alternatives  have  been  considered  in¬ 
cluding  direct  consumer  participation  in  the  development  of 
regulations,  and  establishment  of  consumer  representative/ 
consumer  advisory  groups. 

There  are  several  areas  where  the  existing  regulatory  process 
can  be  changed  to  improve  consumer  participation.  The  Agency 
could  take  more  aggressive  action  to  attract  consumer  attention 
to  pending  regulatory  actions  at  early  stages  in  their  develop¬ 
ment  More  surveys  could  be  taken  to  obtain  consumer  opinion. 
Formal  procedures  could  be  adopted  to  assure  that  the  con¬ 


sumer  sector  is  adequately  informed  of  regulatory  actions.  Ex¬ 
changes  of  information  could  be  facilitated  between  Regional 
Offices  where  consvuner  complaints  are  received,  and  the  bead- 
quarters  office  developing  a  policy  related  to  such  complaints. 
Finally,  the  “Standards  and  Regulations  Development  Process” 
could  be  revised  to  provide  for  direct  communication  between 
consumer  organizations  and  program  offices. 

The  recommendations  presented  in  the  following  section  (IV- 
B)  identify  specific  actions  to  be  taken  by  the  Agency  to  assure 
that  consumer  input  is  solicited,  and  that  the  concerns  of  the 
consumer  are  considered  in  the  decision-making  process  leading 
to  promulgation  of  policy  or  regulation. 

IV-D.2.  Improved  Consumer  Information  Programs. — Con¬ 
sumer  information  programs  can  be  improved  by  identifying 
each  “consumer  subgroup”  concerned  with  EPA  programs,  and 
tailoring  programs  to  provide  information  for  each  such  group. 
While  it  is  difficult  to  identify  all  of  the  constituencies  affected 
by,  or  concerned  with  Agency  activities,  some  of  the  definable 
ones  are  included  below,  along  with  proposed  Agency  efforts  to 
improve  information  services. 

1.  Organized  Labor. — EPA  initiatives  related  to  occuiiatioual 
health  and  safety  are  of  prime  concern  to  leaders  of  organized 
labor  along  with  the  impact  of  environmental  programs  on  em¬ 
ployment  and  economic  growth.  Recreational  oi^rtunities  that 
emerge  as  a  result  of  environmental  pollution  control,  mass 
transit  programs,  and  other  complementary  EIPA  programs  that 
improve  the  urban  environment  would  be  other  areas  of  direct 
interest. 

In  addition  to  reaching  out  to  this  group  by  news  releases  and 
speakers,  EPA  plans  to  hold  (teriodic  background  briefings  for 
the  labor  press. 

2.  Farm  Organizations. — Farmers  are  concerned  about  a  num¬ 
ber  of  EPA  activities  that  range  from  the  Agency’s  pesticide 
decisions  to  the  impact  of  air  and  water  land-use  programs  on 
rural  areas. 

EPA  currently  supplies  information  to  farm  organizations 
and  publications  via  news  releases,  booklets,  fact  sheets,  and 
audiovisuals  on  the  pesticide  certification  program  and  other 
agricultural  concerns.  A  special  interest  booklet  is  planned  that 
is  directed  to  farmers  and  ranchers  on  measures  they  might  take 
to  improve  and  enhance  the  environment. 

3.  Outdoor  Recreation  and  Camping  Organizations. — These 
groups  are  generally  concerned  with  the  impact  of  environ¬ 
mental  degradation  on  their  activitiea  This  recreation/outdoor 
audience  includes  all  age  groups,  cuts  ^arply  across  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  society  and  is  based  in  rural  as  well  as  urban  areas. 

4.  Youth  Interests. — ^Tlie  Interest  of  younger  people  in  the  en¬ 
vironment  remains  high.  Student  interest  is  supplemented  by  the 
direct  support  that  scouting  and  other  youth  organizations  have 
in  maintaining  open  spaces  and  in  sponsoring  various  envlroii- 
mental  programs. 

EPA  currently  has  developed  two  supplemental  education 
packets  for  the  3,000,000  young  people  who  query  the  Agency 
on  an  annual  basis.  One  packet  is  directed  to  kindergarten 
through  6th  grade ;  the  other  is  for  grades  7  through  12. 

5.  Retired  People  and  the  Elderly. — The  health  and  well-being 
of  older  people  are  especially  imiiacted  by  the  Agency’s  air 
pollution  control  programs,  as  well  as  by  other  EPA  activitiea 

Leafiets  and  fact  sheets  are  in  the  development  stage  on  the 
health  aspects  of  EPA  programs  related  to  older  people. 

6.  Urban  Constituencies. — Viable  communities  continue  to 
function  in  older  urban  areas,  but  tend  to  suffer  a  great  deal 
from  environmental  degradation.  These  communities  often  in¬ 
clude  minority  ethnic  groups.  They  need  to  be  reached  through 
special  programs  including  the  use  of  bilingual  notification 
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which  will  he  Incorporated  into  EPA’s  neighborhood  improve¬ 
ment  and  community  action  objectives. 

EPA  has  worked  with  inner  city  constituencies  on  transporta¬ 
tion  control  plans  and  envisions  other  outreach  programs 
especially  via  speakers  and  personal  contact. 

7.  Local  Oovemment  Offlciala  and  Associations. — ^There  is  a 
need  for  informing  State  and  local  governmental  oflScials  who 
will  be  implementing  EPA  programs.  Specific  EPA  inputs  for 
an  area  would  depend  on  the  kinds  of  programs  being  considered 
and  local  conditions  and  attitudes. 

Regional  EPA  oflices  are  currently  the  best  sources  for  most 
of  this  local,  inter-govemmental  initiative.  EPA  headquarters 
is  assisting  this  effort  with  publications  and  other  support  activi¬ 
ties.  A  recent  national  conference  in  Denver  was  sponsored  by 
EPA  to  bring  together  EPA  information  oflScers  with  State 
environmental  information  ofiScers. 

8.  Conservation  and  Environmental  Organizations. — ^These 
groups  have  both  common  and  diverse  goals.  They  range  from 
land  acquisition  programs  to  maintenance  of  open  spaces  and 
promotion  of  responsible  pesticide  use.  They  include  urban  en¬ 
vironmental  groups  concerned  with  air  pollution  control,  com¬ 
munity  clean-np  programs,  or  mass  transit  alternatives. 

EPA  is  currently  working  with  several  of  these  organizations 
on  the  automobile  inspection  and  maintenance  program,  on  air 
quality  boards,  and  on  water  quality  restoration  programs. 
Meetings  are  being  conducted  by  EPA  in  major  cities  across 
the  country  to  learn  from  citizens  their  environmental  problems 
and  to  get  consumer  feedback  on  Agency  policies  and  actions. 

9.  Organized  Consumer  Groups. — ^These  organizations  which 
are  concerned  with  products  and  product  services  need  to  be 
involved  in  environmental  programs.  The  current  and  proposed 
EPA  information  program  for  established  consumer  organiza¬ 
tions  call  for  briefing  of  national  and/or  regional  conferences 
of  these  groups  on  resource  recovery,  pesticide  safety,  miles- 
per-gallon  data  on  cars,  and  other  related  consumer  concerns. 
CVjnsumers  in  the  homemaker  category  may  be  reached  with 
EPA  public  service  TV  and  radio  announcements  and  inclusions 
in  daytime  TV  and  radio  programming. 

IV-E.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

As  indicated  in  the  analysis  of  existing  pr<K;edures  and  in 
examples  of  EPA  programs,  the  Agency’s  enabling  legislation 
and  operating  policies  call  for  both  formal  and  informal  involve¬ 
ment  of  interested  parties  and  the  public  throughout  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  standards  and  regulations  implementing  environmen¬ 
tal  programs.  EPA  believes  that  its  current  procedures  for  public 
involvement  in  regulatory  decisions  are  basically  sound  and  that 
increased  consumer  participation  should  be  obtained  through 
extensions  and  modification  of  these  procedures  rather  than  the 
establishment  of  new  programs.  Accordingly,  the  recommended 
consumer  participation  plan  calls  for  revisions  to  operating 
procedures  to  facilitate  consumer  access  to  the  decision  making 
process  and  to  improve  the  Agency  transfer  of  information  to 
identified  consumer  groups.  Specific  recommendations  for  modi¬ 
fications  to  the  regulatory  decision  and  public  information 
programs  are  outlined  below : 


1.  Revisions  to  Standards  and  Regulations  Development 
Procedures. — (a)  Make  periodic  public  announcements  of 
regulations  under  development  through  formal  notices  in  the 
Federal  Register,  press  releases  or  direct  mailings  to  con- 
siuner  interest  groups.  Provide  points  of  contact  for  formal 
and  Informal  contact  with  agency  staff  developing  the 
regulations,  (b)  Provide  an  internal  mechanism  for  Re¬ 
gional  OflSces,  the  OfiJce  of  Public  Affairs  and  the  Office  of 
Legislation  to  communicate  consumer  comments  and  com¬ 
plaints  to  the  program  office  for  incorporation  into  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  regulations.  Require  program  offices  to  advise 
these  interested  consumers  of  the  disposition  of  their  com¬ 
ments.  (c)  Provide  an  internal  mechanism  to  inform  con¬ 
sumers  and  consumer  subgroups  of  potential  Agency 
regulatory  actions.  This  would  consist  of  formally  keeping 
the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  informed  of  deveiopment  plans 
for  new  regrulations,  and  involved  in  the  review  process  for 
standards  and  regulations,  (d)  Determine,  prior  to  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  development  plan  whether  the  program  is  of 
sufficient  interest  to  the  public  in  general,  and  consumer  and 
other. groups,  in  particular,  or  sufficiently  controversial,  to 
determine  public  opinion.  This  determination  would  be  made 
by  the  lead  office  with  the  assistance  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Affairs.  At  the  same  time,  the  need  for  public  hearings 
either  prior  to  or  after  proposal  of  such  program  would  be 
reviewed,  (e)  Inform  individual  consumers  and  groups  that 
participated  in  the  development  of  a  policy  or  regulation 
of  the  Agency’s  decisions. 

2.  Expansion  of  Consumer  Education  and  Information 
Programs — (a)  Expand  the  news  release  program  that  ex¬ 
plains  EPA  policies,  programs,  and  actions  in  terms  of  in¬ 
terest  to  most  consumers.  Expand  the  coverage  to  include 
(1)  columnists  on  food,  health,  garden,  family,  and  other 
consumer-oriented  issues,  (2)  writers  and  editors  for  con¬ 
sumer  magazines,  and  (3)  producers  of  radio  and  television 
programs  reaching  the  consumer  audience  such  as  local  talk 
shows  and  mid-day  news  broadcasts.  Continue  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  materials  of  interest  to  consumers 
on  specific  EPA  programs,  such  as  the  popular  booklet  “Safe 
Pesticide  Use  Around  the  House.”  Continue  the  newly- 
established  “Environmental  Town  Meeting”  program  so 
that  a  dialogue  on  environmental  topics  and  policies  can 
be  developed  between  citizens  and  EPA  leaders,  (b)  Develop 
a  listing  of  consumer  subgrouping  and  contacts  within  each 
subgroup.  This  listing  would  include  representatives  from 
organized  labor,  farm  organizations,  recreation  and  camp¬ 
ing  organizations,  youth  interest  groups,  retired  and  elderly 
groups,  and  urban  constituencies,  local  government  officials, 
conservation  and  environmental  organizations  and  orga¬ 
nized  consumer  groups,  (c)  Prepare  and  distribute  bro¬ 
chures  and  pamphlets  written  for  these  specific  subgroups. 
Provide  information  about  environmental  matters  for 
publication  in  their  newsletters.  Make  available  speakers 
for  local  meetings  and  conventions. 
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Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  Hazel  Rollins,  Room  4310,  Federal  Energy  Administra¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.C.  20461,  202-961-6055.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is  February  24,  1976.  In 
addition  to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to  answer  questions  about 

consumer  representation  plans  within  the  agency. 
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November  18,  1976. 
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Preamble 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  was  established  during  a 
crisis  resulting  from  the -sudden  energy  shortage  created  by 
the  Oil  Embargo  of  1973.  Its  functions  were  primarily  regula¬ 
tory  in  that  the  agency  was  mandated  to  allocate  available  petro¬ 
leum  products  to  consumers  at  equitable  prices.  During  the  first 
year  of  the  agency’s  existence,  an  analytical  and  data  gathering 
arm  was  established  to  assist  the  President  in  developing  a  na¬ 
tional  energy  policy  as  required  by  ther  Federal  Energy  Admin¬ 
istration  Act  of  1974.  Therefore  the  PEA  is  in  the  unique  posi¬ 
tion  of  acting  as  both  a  regulatory  and  policy  formulating 
agency.  Additional  programs  grew  out  of  the  energy  policy  ar¬ 
ticulated  by  the  President.  In  addition,  the  agency  has  been 
continuously  required  to  respond  on  short  notice  to  requests 
for  energy  analysis  from  both  Congress  and  the  Administration. 

As  the  crisis  atmosphere  subsided  and  as  agency  officials  be¬ 
came  sensitized  to  the  need  for  public  acceptance  of  agency  poli¬ 
cies  and  goals,  the  mechanisms  for  involving  consumers  have 
been  used  more  frequently.  The  development  of  this  plan  for 
consumer  representation  provides  the  basis  for  and  a  commit¬ 
ment  to,  more  complete  involvement  of  consumers  in  the  agency’s 
activities. 

Consumer  participation  techniques  have  always  been  used  in 
the  agency’s  regulatory  process  to  the  extent  required  by  law, 
and  consumer  and  public  interest  groups  have  in  fact  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  rulemaking  and  other  activities  by  which  FBA 
regulatory  policies  are  effectuated.  Those  offices  which  are 
responsible  for  the  development  and  implementation  of  programs 
have,  to  some  extent,  used  one  or  more  of  the  consumer  partici- 
nation  techniques  listed  in  this  Plan  (see  page  2). 

When  the  agency  has  failed  to  solicit  consumer  involvement 
in  the  early  stages  of  policy  formulation  it  has  been  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  energy  crisis,  which  involves  national  security 
considerations  and  the  need  for  a  rapid  response  to  Congressional 
and  Administration  requests.  In  those  instances  where  the 
agency  has  failed  to  provide  specific  impact  information,  it  has 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  FEA  initially  used  supply,  demand 
and  consumption  data  compiled  by  other  agencies  and  in¬ 


dustry.  Those  data  were  not  compiled  in  a  format  which  allowed 
detailed  specific  impact  evaluation.  FEA  has  now  developed  its 
own  data  base  and  has  supplemented  identified  data  gaps.  We 
will  continue  to  refine  our  data  system  to  provide  more  specific 
impact  information. 

I.  Statement  of  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  Consumer  Representation  Plan  is  to 
ensure  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  that  persons  who  are 
affected  by  any  major  FBA  sponsored  legislation,  regulation, 
policy,  decision  or  program  action  have  the  opportunity 
to  comment  on  the  subject  before  a  decision  is  reached,  and  that 
these  views  are  duly  considered  in  the  agency’s  decision-making 
process.  It  is  FEA’s  intent  to  more  actively  solicit  con¬ 
sumer  opinion  and  to  make  the  individual  offices  more  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  a  basic  premise  of  this  plan  that  where  the  machinery 
and  the  techniques  for  assuring  consumer  representation  already 
exist  within  FEA  they  are  to  be  strengthened  and  that  where 
they  do  not  exist  they  will  be  instituted. 

II.  Psimabt  Opeeatino  Units  Involved 

Due  to  the  influence  of  petroleum  on  American  life  and 
the  role  that  this  agency  plays  in  determining  national  energy 
policy,  actions  of  virtually  every  office  in  FEA  have  high  impact 
upon  consumers.  'Those  offices  and  their  functions  are  as  follows : 

The  0/fioe  of  Consumer  Affairs  and  Special  Impact  is  presently 
housed  in  the  Office  of  Intergovernmental,  Regional  and  Special 
Programs,  but  by  special  provision  the  Director  of  OCA/SI  has 
independent  and  direct  access  to  the  decision-making  process 
and  the  Administrator.  The  functions  of  this  office  are  as 
follows : 

L  Review  and  analyze  the  actual  and  potential  impact 
of  FEA  policies,  programs  and  energy  related  problems  on 
the  consumer,  the  poor,  the  handicapped,  and  the  elderly. 

2.  Advise  the  Administrator  on  the  results  of  reviews  and 
analyses  so  that  be  may  consider  those  factors  in  the 
development  of  FEA  policies  and  programs. 

3.  Provide  information  on  FEA  policies  and  programs 
to  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  and  private  organiza¬ 
tions  representing  consumer  and  special  impact  concerns. 

4.  Review  the  policies  and  programs  of  other  Federal 
agencies  with  potential  for  alleviating  the  energy-related 
problems  of  consumers,  the  poor,  the  handicapped,  and  the 
elderly. 

5.  Recommend  new  or  modified  Federal  policies  and 
programs  to  alleviate  the  adverse  effects  of  energy  prob¬ 
lems  on  consumers,  the  poor,  the  handicapped,  and  the 
elderly  and  assist  in  the  development  and  implementation  of 
new  programs. 

6.  Review  the  policies  and  programs  at  State  and  local 
levels  with  potential  for  alleviating  the  energy-related  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  consumer,  the  poor,  the  handicapped,  and  the 
elderly. 
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7.  Recomineud  new  or  modified  State  and  local  level 
programs  to  alleviate  the  adverse  effects  of  energy  prob¬ 
lems  on  consumers,  the  poor,  the  handicapped,  and  the 
elderly  and  assist  in  the  development  and  implementation 
of  new  programs. 

In  i)erforming  these  functions  OCA/SI  has  sought  maxi¬ 
mum  consumer  involvement.  With  respect  to  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams  which  originate  in  other  offices,  OCA/SI  has  both  co¬ 
ordinated  consumer  input  upon  request  by  those  offices  and 
encouraged  the  offices  to  solicit  consumer  input  on  FEA 
policies. 

Office  of  Energy  Resource  Development  assesses  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  energy  resources  to  meet  demands  in  both  the  short 
and  long-term  for  all  sectors  of  the  economy  and  for  the  general 
public;  develops  and  Implements  policies  and  programs  which 
promote  the  development  of  energy  resources  to  insure  ade¬ 
quate  supplies;  and  facilitates  the  development,  on  a  site- 
specific  basis,  of  necessary  energy  projects. 

Office  of  Regulatory  Programs  develops  plans  and  programs 
for  dealing  vdth  energy  shortages ;  promotes  stability  in  energy 
prices  to  the  consumer;  promotes  free  and  open  competition  in 
all  aspects  of  the  energy  field;  prevents  unreasonable  profits 
within  the  various  segments  of  the  energy  industry;  and  as- 
sr.res  that  energy  regulations  are  designed  and  Implemented  in 
a  fair  and  efficient  manner  so  as  to  minimize  hardship  and  in¬ 
equity. 

Office  of  Conservation  and  Environment  develops  and  over¬ 
sees  voluntary  energy  conservation  programs  to  promote  the 
cost  effective  substitution  of  labor,  material,  capital  and  tech¬ 
nology  for  energy. 

Office  of  Policy  and  Analysis  collects,  evaluates,  assembles  and 
analyzes  energy  information  on  reserves,  production,  demand 
and  related  economic  data ;  develops  plans  and  programs  for 
dealing  with  energy  production  shortages;  assesses  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  energy  resources  to  meet  demands  in  the  immediate 
and  longer  range  future  for  all  sectors  of  the  economy  and  for 
the  general  public  by  forecasting  short  and  long  range  supply 
and  demand ;  analyzes  the  economic  impact  of  energy  policies 
on  consumers,  industry  and  the  economy ;  and  recommends  poli¬ 
cies  to  the  Administrator  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of 
a  comprehensive  national  energy  policy  in  relation  to  the  energy 
matters  for  which  the  Administration  has  responsibility  and 
has  responsibility  for  preparing  inflation  impact  evaluations. 

Office  of  Management  and  Administration  admini.sters  a  broad 
range  of  FEA-wide  management  activities  which  include  or- 
ganizatimi  program  formulation  and  analysis. 

Office  of  Intergovernmental,  Regional  and  Special  Programs 
develops  effective  arrangements  for  the  participation  of  State 
and  local  governments,  small  business  and  consumers  in  the  res¬ 
olution  of  energy  problems  and  acta  as  a  liaison  between  the 
National  FEA  office  and  the  ten  regional  offices. 

Office  of  Congressional  Affairs  responds  to  requests  from 
Congress  and  acts  as  FEA’s  Congressional  liaison  and  processes 
consumer/constituent  communications  which  have  been  .sent  by 
the  consumer  to  members  of  Congress. 

Office  of  Communications  and  Public  Affairs  responds  to  pub¬ 
lic/consumer  inquiries  and  disseminates  information  from  the 
agency  to  the  public. 

Office  of  Nuclear  Affairs  develops  policies  and  programs  to 
assure  a  viable  nuclear  option  in  the  development  of  energy 
resources  for  meeting  the  nation’s  energy  needs. 

Office  of  International  Affairs  airects  development,  analysis, 
evaluation,  monitoring,  coordination  and  implementation  of  in¬ 
ternational  aspects  of  energy  policy,  analyzes  domestic  energy 
p<ilicy  from  an  international  perspective  and  seeks  to  assure 
appropriate  integration  of  domestic  and  international  policies. 


Office  of  Private  Grievances  and  Redress  receives  and  evalu¬ 
ates  petitions  filed  by  persons  adversely  affected  by  any  order, 
rule  or  regulation  issued  by  the  Administrator  in  carrying  out 
the  functions  assigned  to  him  under  the  FEIA  Act  and  petitions 
filed  by  persons  requesting  special  redress,  relief  or  other  ex¬ 
traordinary  assistance  and  makes  recommendations  to  the 
Administrator  for  appropriate  action. 

Office  of  General  Counsel  serves  as  the  chief  legal  advisor  to 
the  Administrator  in  all  matters  of  law  and  policy,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  with  regard  to  implementation  of  statutes  administered 
by  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  and  regulations  promul¬ 
gated  pursuant  to  such  statutes;  provides  continuing  legal  re¬ 
view  of  agency  operations,  compliance  and  enforcement  activ¬ 
ities,  and  represents  the  agency,  through  the  Department  of 
Justice,  in  all  litigation  where  the  agency  is  a  party. 

III.  Development  of  the  plan 

In  developing  this  plan  we  have  selected,  analyzed  and  eval¬ 
uated  major  FEA  programs  and  policies  which  have  had  sig¬ 
nificant  consumer  impact.  In  assessing  those  programs  and  pol¬ 
icies  we  have  identified  the  following  Consumer  Participation 
Techniques : 

1.  CONSUMER  PARTICn»ATION  TECHNIQUES 

Using  consumer  newsletters;  preparing  digests 
Utilizing  consumer  complaints  as  an  information  and  guidance 
tool 

Improving  procedures  for  comment  on  rules,  orders,  etc. 
Increasing  availability  of  documents  and  materials  containing 
consumer  impact  evaluation 

Performing  marketing  surveys  or  consumer  behavior  studies 

Intervention  in  agency  proceedings 

Holding  formal  hearings 

Conducting  consumer  or  citizen  conferences 

Tying-in  to  existing  consumer  forums 

Organizing  Technical  Consumer  Advisory  Boards 

Forming  liaison  with  consumer  groups 

2.  AGENCY  TECHNIQUES 

Improving  staff  handling  of  complaints  and  grievances 
Development  of  consumer  information  and  analytical  materials 
by  staff 

Speeches  by  key  decision  makers 
Iformlng  external  liaisons 

Soliciting  the  advice  of  consumer  (.‘onsultants  for  siiecific  prob¬ 
lems 

.  IV.  Executive  Summary 

A.  In  order  to  develop  an  effective  plan  for  consumer  repre¬ 
sentation  in  FEA,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  the  existing 
mechanisms  for  consumer  input  and  information  dissemination 
to  the  public.  Eleven  FEA  program  and  policy  areas  in  FEA 
were  examined  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  these  input-out¬ 
put  mechanisms.  Examples  of  all  mechanisms  identified  in  the 
preceding  section  were  found  in  the  eleven  analyses.  Some  mecha¬ 
nisms  w’ere  well  utilized.  Others  were  not  used  in  specific  cases. 
From  these  analyses  several  recommendations  have  been  de¬ 
veloped. 

1.  Issuance  by  the  Administrator  of  general  Guidelines  for 
all  FEA  As.sistant  Administrators  or  office  directors  to  follow  in 
obtaining  consumer  participation  in  FEA  program  and  policy 
development.  The  Guidelines  will  include  provi.sions  for  imple¬ 
menting  the  following  improved  procedures  for  consumer  par¬ 
ticipation  :  ‘  - 

a.  Admsory  Committees.  FEA  will  reexamine  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  agency’s  Advisory  Committees  to  ensure  ade- 
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tiuate  consumer  representation  on  each  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee.  As  a  result  of  this  investiagtlon  new  policies  for 
selection  of  Advisory  Committee  members  will  be  developed 
which  will  be  outlined  in  the  Guidelines  to  be  issued  by  the 
Administrator. 

b.  Utilising  Conmmer  Complaints  as  an  Information  and 
(luidance  Tool.  The  OfiSce  of  Consumer  Affairs/Special  Im¬ 
pact  plans  to  implement  a  computerised  consumer  com¬ 
plaint/correspondence  processing  system.  This  system  will 
l»e  designed  to  provide  data  on  the  energy  problems  of  con¬ 
sumers  by  location  and  by  type  of  complaint  These  data 
will  be  circulated  routinely  to  all  program  oflBces  for  use  in 
r»olicy  and  program  planning,  implementation  and  evalua¬ 
tion. 

c.  Consumer  or  Citizen  Conferences.  Each  reigonal  CA/Sl 
oflScer  will  conduct  state  Consumer  Energy  Workshops  in 
coordination  with  the  National  oflBce  in  order  to  provide  a 
forum  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  information  and  to 
obtain  input  on  major  FEA  policies  and  programs  from  all 
interested  consumer  groups  and  citizens.  'The  Oflace  of 
Energy  Resource  Development  wil  conduct  consumer/citizen 
conferences  in  those  areas  where  energy  resource  develop¬ 
ment  has  the  potential  to  create  boom  towns  in  order  to 
develop  policies  to  relieve  any  adverse  social  and  economic 
impacts  resulting  from  rapid  growth. 

d.  Liaison  with  Consumer  Groups.  Each  oflSce  shall  have 
standing  arrangements  that  provide  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  for  appropriate  consultation  and  exchange  of 
views  with  interested  or  aifected  persons  and  organizations 
on  development  or  revision  of  major  policies  or  programs 
prior  to  decision-making. 

e.  Public  Bearings.  FEA  will  insure  adequate  notice  of 
proposed  changes  in  rules,  regulations,  orders,  etc.  by  pro¬ 
viding,  the  ma'ximum  possible  notice  of  public  hearings  in 
the  Federal  Register  in  straightforward  language,  and  will 
ensure  publication  of  notices  in  national  and  local  press  and 
periodicals  in  the  form  of  news  articles. 

f.  Staff  Development  of  Consumer  Information  and  Ana¬ 
lytical  Materials.  (1)  The  Assistant  Administrator  or  OflSce 
Director  shall  provide,  to  the  extent  practicable,  policy  or 
technical  information  concerning  major  proposals  and  other 
important  programs  or  policy  actions  at  the  earliest  prac¬ 
ticable  time,  and  at  places  easily  accessible  to  interested  or 
aifected  persons  and  organizations,  and  Inform  consumers 
about  the  availability  of  such  material  to  enable  them  to 
make  Informed  and  constructive  contributions  to  the 
agency’s  decision-making  process.  Special  efforts  shall  be 
made  to  summarize  complex  technical  materials  for  pub¬ 
lic  and  media  use. 

(2)  The  oflBce  initiating  a  program  or  policy  action  will 
provide  a  response  to  interested  or  affected  persons  and 
'  organizations  concerning  their  recommendations  and  sug¬ 
gestions  (other  than  comment  on  rulemaking)  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  period  of  time  after  receipt  of  such  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

g.  Consumer  Impact  Evaluation.  For  any  major  proposal 
as  defined  by  the  FEA  Directive  for  Implementation  of  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Order  11821  (which  requires  that  major  proposals 
for  legislation  and  for  the  promulgation  of  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  by  an  executive  branch  agency  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement  certifying  that  the  Inflationary  impact  of  the 
proposal  has  been  evaluated)  the  Assistant  Administrator 
or  OflBce  Director  must  indicate  that  where  such  a  major 
proposal  has  been  evaluated,  the  evaluation  includes  a  sec¬ 
tion  on  consumer  impact  which  contains: 


(1)  An  anaU’^ls  of  the  principal  cost  or  direct  price 
effects  of  the  action  on  markets,  consumers,  businesses, 
regions  of  the  country,  and  where  feasible,  an  analysis 
of  secondary  cost  and  price  effects.  These  analyses 
should  have  as  much  quantitative  data  and  precision 
as  practicable  and  should  cover  a  time  period  suflBcient 
to  determine  economic  and  inflationary  impacts. 

(2)  An  indication  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  proposed  action.  These  benefits  sliould  be  quanti¬ 
fied  to  the  extent  practicable. 

h.  Increased  Availability  of  Materials  Containing 
Consumer  Impact  Evaluations.  FEA  will  increase  availa¬ 
bility  of  materials  containing  consumer  information  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time  and  at  places  easily  accessible  to 
interested  or  affected  persons  and  organizations  and  inform 
them  of  the  availability  of  this  information  through  con¬ 
sumer  organizations,  press  releases  and  speeches  by  FEA 
ofiBcials. 

i.  External  Liaison.  Media  communication  techniques 
will  be  utilized  more  fully  to  solicit  consumer  input  and 
publicize  agency  decisions  and  their  impact  This  will  be 
accomplished  through  providing  increased  accessibility  for 
consumers  to  regular  mailing  lists,  si)eeches  by  key  oflBcials 
outlining  the  opportunities  for  consumer  input  and  Influ¬ 
ence  on  agency  decisions,  and  wider  dissemination  of  op¬ 
portunities  for  participation  through  press  releases, 
national  periodicals  and  newsletters. 

The  public  meetings  which  are  to  be  held  in  early  1976 
on  both  the  Plan  and  the  Guidelines  will  be  publicized  In 
the  manner  described  above  in  order  to  obtain  maximum 
consumer  input. 

2.  The  Director  of  the  OflBce  of  Ck)nsumer  Affairs  will  be 
responsible  for  coordinating  the  implementation  of  these  recom¬ 
mendations  and  will  report  directly  to  the  Administrator.  Bach 
program  oflBce  will  submit  plans  for  implementation  of  the  Plan 
and  the  Giiidelines. 

Aoenct  Plan 

INFOBMATION  INPUT 

Input  from  consumers  occurs  through  those  techniques  out¬ 
lined  in  Section  Three.  The  FEA  utilization  of  these  techniques 
is  described  in  greater  detail  below. 

1.  Advisory  Committees.  There  are  currently  16  FEA  Advi¬ 
sory  Committees  in  addition  to  the  Consumer  Affairs/Special 
Impact  (CA/SI)  Advisory  Committee.  Each  of  these  has  1  or 
2  consumer  representatives.  The  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  CA/SI  Advisory  Committee  represent  various  consumer 
sub-groups.  FEA  will  reexamine  the  composition  of  the  other 
Advisory  Committees  to  ensure  adequate  consumer  representa¬ 
tion  on  each  one.  In  reassessing  consumer  representation  on  all 
advisory  committees,  FEA  will  examine  the  number  of  repre¬ 
sentatives,  their  expertise  and  whether  or  not  they  represent 
diverse  regional  and  economic  interests.  In  addition,  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions  will  be  considered :  Do  the  consumer  representa¬ 
tives  have  adequate  staff  to  assist  them  in  developing  issues 
and  proposals?  Are  the  members  able  to  spend  the  necessary 
time  to  be  on  the  Advisory  Committee?  Should  there  be  a  stated 
length  of  service  time  in  order  to  encourage  turnover  and  the 
development  of  new  ideas?  Can  the  Management  OflBce  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  Advisory  Committee  provide  adequate  staff  support? 
As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  new  policies  will  be  developed 
which  will  be  outlined  In  the  Guidelines  to  be  issued  by  the* 
Administrator. 

2.  Utilizing  consumer  complaints  as  an  information  and 
guidance  tool.  In  general,  the  FEA  system  for  processing  eon- 
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Burner  complaints  does  not  presently  lend  Itself  to  use  in  the 
policy  formulation  and  implementation  process.  Consumer  mail 
is  not  fully  analyzed  nor  is  information  which  is  obtained  from 
correspondence  referred  to  aiM>ropriate  oflices  for  use  as  a  policy 
making  tool.  ~ 

The  Offic-e  of  Consumer  Affairs/Special  Imiwct  will  implement 
a  computerized  consumer  complaint/correspondence  processing 
system.  In  addition  to  collating,  storing  and  providing  data  on 
correspondence  received  by  the  various  offices  within  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Energy  Administration,  including  the  Office  of  Communi¬ 
cations  and  Public  Affairs,  the  system  will  be  designed  to 
remedy  the  defects  which  currently  exist  in  PEA’s  correspond¬ 
ence  and  complaint  handling  procedures  as  those  defects  relate 
to  policy  formation. 

First,  all  correspondence  and  complaint  data  will  be  located 
at  one  point,  for  easy  reference.  Data  stored  will  include  the 
type  of  complaint,  by  region.  State  and  discernible  socio¬ 
economic  characteristics  of  the  complainee.  By  arranging  this 
information  in  various  combinations,  data  emerges  which  will 
be  helpful  in  providing  support  for  policy  formulaticm  which 
accurately  reflects  the  interests  and  concerns  of  consumers  as 
they  are  expressed  in  their  correspondence.  For  example,  if 
correspondence  data  reveals  that  a  current  policy  or  regulation 
is  having  an  undesirable  effect  on  a  specific  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  such  as  the  elderly,  this  information  can  be  used  to  sup¬ 
port  a  recommendation  to  change  that  policy  or  regulation. 

Second,  this  system  will  produce  summary  sheets  on  a 
monthly  basis  which,  it  is  planned,  will  be  circulated  to  all  pro¬ 
gram  offices.  The  sheets  will  provide  those  oflices  with  an  ac¬ 
curate  profile  of  the  types  of  complaint  by  region.  State  and 
socio-economic  characteristics  of  both  the  correspondence  which 
has  been  received  during  the  month  and  a  summary  of  all 
correspondence  received  prior  to  that  date.  If  more  detailed 
information  is  desired  by  any  office,  a  request  can  be  made  and 
the  appropriate  data  will  be  provided. 

It  is  anticipated  that,  along  with  the  institution  of  the  com¬ 
puter  system,  a  corre^)ondeDce  unit  will  be  added  to  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs/ Special  Impact,  enabling  that  office  and  there¬ 
fore  FEIA,  to  more  effectively  and  rapidly  deal  with  consumer 
correspondence  by  giving  it  the  capability  to  refer  complaints 
and  problems  to  other  governmental  agencies  and  provide  or¬ 
ganizations  which  have  the  ability  and  authority  to  solve  the 
complaints  and  aggressively  follow  referrals.  The  system  will  be 
capable  of  maintaining  referral  information,  including  follow-up, 
to  determine  whether  the  referral  agency  was  successful  or  help¬ 
ful. 

In  the  future,  the  system  will  be  capable  of  storing  and  pro¬ 
ducing  correspondence  information  not  only  from  energy-related 
consumer  correspondence  that  is  received  by  FEA,  but  also  that 
from  State  and  local  miergy  offices,  when  that  information  is 
provided  to  FEA  by  the  agencies,  on  a  voluntary  basis.  This  will 
yield  an  even  greater  data  base  for  use  in  the  formulation  of 
Federal  energy  policy. 

3.  Contumer  or  Citizen  Conference*.  Consumer/citizen  con¬ 
ferences  have  been  used  for  both  general  and  informational  pur¬ 
poses  such  as  the  Consumer  Energy  Worksbe^,  and  for  specific 
program  planning  circumstances,  e.g.,  the  Utility  Conservation 
Action  Now  (UCAN)  Program. 

OCA/SI  has  held  seven  regional  Consumer  Energy  Work¬ 
shops.  The  purpose  was  to  present  energy  issues  and  options  and 
Bolidt  consumer  response  and  recommendations  on  those  issues 
>  and  options.  From  each  workshop  a  summary  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  was  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  Administrator. 

Now  that  the  series  of  Worksbe^  has  been  completed,  OCA/SI 
is  preparing  an  overall  summary  which  will  contain  major  find¬ 


ings  and  specific  policy  and  program  recommendations  wbieb 
were  presented  by  dtizens  at  those  workshops. 

The  workshop  format  was  designed  so  that,  if  successful,  it 
could  be  used  on  a  state-by-state  basis.  The  workshop  partic¬ 
ipants  overwhelmingly  judged  them  to  be  successful  in  survey 
forms  which  were  distributed  in  each  city,  and  the  regional  CCA/ 

SI  officers  are  now  moving  forward  to  assist  State  energy  offices 
and  other  groups  in  the  planning  of  state-level  workshops.  OCA/ 

SI  has  found  this  consumer/citizen  conference  format  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  in  obtaining  citizen  opinions  and  ideas  for  use 
in  policy  formulation  and  revision,  and  it  will  be  used  more  fre¬ 
quently  by  other  FEA  offices  in  the  future.  In  fact,  the  Office  of 
Energy  Resource  Development  is  now  planning  to  hold  con¬ 
sumer/citizen  conferences  in  those  areas  where  boomtowns  are 
likely  to  grow  as  a  result  of  energy-related  development  activity 
in  order  to  obtain  citizen  input  in  the  development  of  policies 
to  relieve  any  adverse  social  and  economic  impact  resulting  from 
that  growth. 

Consumer/citizen  conferences  have  also  been  useful  in  specific 
program  planning  circumstances.  For  example,  the  Utility  Con¬ 
servation  Action  Now  (UCAN)  Program  was  designed  by  the 
Office  of  Conservation  to  enable  utilities,  regulatory  agencies  and 
consumers  to  Interact  with  each  other  in  the  formulation  of  ac¬ 
tion  plans  to  achieve  conservation  and  efficiency  goals  in  elec¬ 
tricity  and  natural  gas.  Consumer/citizen  conferences  were  held 
to  facilitate  this  interaction. 

4.  Liaison  with  Consumer  Groups.  FEA  maintains  regular 
contacts  with  consumer  groups  at  both  the  national  and  region¬ 
al  levels.  For  example,  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  notifies 
these  groups  of  proposed  rulemakings  and  solicits  their  com¬ 
ments  for  those  proceedings.  On  occasion,  contracts  have  been 
let  or  demonstration  projects  condneted  containing  specMc  pro¬ 
visions  which  require  the  solicitation  of  consumer  opinion.  The 
major  problem  is  that  this  is  not  done  often  enough. 

Each  FEA  office  will  improve  utilization  of  this  technique  by 
developing  standing  arrangements  that  provide,  to  the  maxinmm 
extent  practicable,  for  appropriate  consultation  and  exdtange  of 
views  with  interested  or  affected  persons  and  organisatioBS  on 
development  or  revision  of  major  policies  or  programs  prior  to 
decision-making.  Such  arrangements  could  include  either  main¬ 
taining  a  list  of  all  persons  interested  in  participating  in  the 
decision-making  process  and  contacting  interested  and  affected 
persons  and  organizations  before  issues  are  resolved,  or  advising 
the  OCA/Sl  office  that  they  would  like  to  solicit  consumer  input. 
In  addition,  each  FEA  office  will  regularize  this  contact  with  con¬ 
sumer  groups  by  periodically  scheduling  meetings  to  permit  con¬ 
sumers  to  present  their  views  on  major  prt^am  or  policy 
actions.  The  offices  will  provide  program,  policy  or  technical  in¬ 
formation  for  such  meetings  to  interested  or  affected  individuals. 

6.  Public  Hearings.  Public  bearings  are  held  whenever  they 
are  required  by  the  FEA  Act  and  other  laws.  The  typical  prob¬ 
lem  inherent  in  these  proceedings  is  providing  adequate  public 
notice.  One  method  of  overcoming  this  problem,  as  described  in 
the  previous  section  on  liaison  with  Consumer  Groups,  is  to 
actively  solicit  input  through  mass  mailings  to  groups  with  inter¬ 
est  in  a  particular  issue.  However,  this  procedure  alone  is  in¬ 
adequate.  Suggested  further  measures  include  providing  the 
maximum  possible  notice  of  public  hearings  in  the  Federal  Regis¬ 
ter,  publication  of  notices  in  national  and  local  press  and  pe¬ 
riodicals  in  the  form  of  news  articles,  and  use  of  straightforward 
language  in  the  text  of  the  notice.  Specific  recommendations  for 
the  institution  of  these  measures  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
Guidelines  which  are  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Administrator. 

6.  Marketing  Surveys  and  Consumer  Behavior  Research.  The 
Institution  of  a  successful  nationwide  energy  program  is  de- 
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itondent  upon  public  acceptance.  FEA  has  conducted  pilot 
conservation  projects  to  determine  opinions  regarding  programs 
such  as  PROJECT  CONSERVE.  Opinion  polls  and  marketing 
surveys  are  conducted  each  month  on  consumer  attitudes  to¬ 
wards  energy  policy  issues  and  energy  conservation  behavior. 

The  use  of  this  technique  will  be  increased  in  developing  con¬ 
servation  policies  and  evaluating  responses  of  constimers  to 
those  policies. 

A  traditional  marketing  effort  will  be  conducted  to  support 
conservation  initiatives.  These  efforts  will  be  preceded  by  market 
research  to  determine  the  conservation  needs  and  the  most 
effective  methods  to  successfully  influence  the  various  si>eciflc 
target  audiences.  The  objective  of  this  program  element  is  to 
familiarize  each  of  the.  specific  target  audiences  with  the  FEA 
program  most  relevant  to  their  energy  conservation  ne<‘ds. 
These  marketing  campaigns  present  the  savings  potential  of 
the  various  FEA  programs,  create  a  general  understanding  of 
the  means  to  achieve  these  saviug.s,  provide  specific  technical 
assistance  and  motivation  to  the  recipient,  and  increase  the 
active  participation  rate  made  by  individual  howeowners, 
building  owners/managers,  industrial  :ind  commercial  eslah- 
lislinients  and  utilities. 

11.  INFOltMATION  Ol  I CCT 

1.  Consunwr  Education.  Recognizing  the  complexity  of  the 
energy  problem,  a  constant  attempt  has  been  made  to  translate 
highly  technical  Information  and  its  many  facets  into  a  form 
that  Is  relevant  to  and  understandable  by  the  general  public 
FEA  has  implemented  a  public  .service  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  distributed  educational  materials  to  a  cross  section  of 
the  American  public,  implemented  citizens’  training  seminars, 
and  implemented  marketing  strategies  for  many  conservation 
programs  (i.e.,  Vanpool  Program,  I’roject  Comserve.  Lighting 
and  Thermal  C)i>e rations),  and  develojK-d  a  consumer  resi'arch 
program. 

During  FY  ’77,  FEA  plans  t(»  expand  its  public  awareness 
and  education  programs  so  that  the  numl»er  of  iiecsons  aware 
of  the  energy  situation  will  increase,  and  the  quality  of  knowl¬ 
edge  about  energy  conservation  will  improve.  FEA  also  will 
expand  its  marketing  efforts  to  nsich  a  larger  audience  in  b(»th 
the  private  and  industrial  sectors.  Through  the.se  efforts,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  public  will  better  understand  the  critical 
nature  of  our  energy  shortage,  and  ne<*es.sary  institutional  and 
private  energy  conservaticm  changes  will  be  made  possible. 

2.  Increased  Availahllity  of  Documents  and  Materials  Con¬ 
taining  Consumer  Imgati  Evaluations.  Subsection  7(i),  para¬ 
graph  (B),  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974 
states  that  all  internal  rules  and  guidelines  related  to  the 
development  of  a  rule,  regulation  or  order  .should  be  publicly 
available,  with  adequate  provisions  for  ensuring  confidentiality 
Part  202  of  the  Pe<leral  Energy  Guidelines  sets  forth  in  detail 
the  procedures  for  handling  requests  for  information. 

The  problem  involved  in  ensuring  that  information  is  avail¬ 
able  to  the  consumer  is  that  frequently  the  public  is  not  aware 
of  the  types  of  useful  information  which  have  been  developed 
by  PEA  and  are  available  upon  request.  Further,  even  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  a  document’s  existence  does  not  guarantee  its  accessi¬ 
bility. 

I'lie  Guidelines  promulgated  by  the  Administrator  will  con¬ 
tain  provisions  to  ensure  that  the  availability  of  informational 
materials  is  adequately  publicized  and  that  accessibility  is  in¬ 
creased.  In  addition,  FEA  will  provide  policy,  program  and  tech¬ 
nical  information  at  the  earliest  practicable  time  and  at  places 
easily  accessible  to  interested  or  affected  persons  and  organiza¬ 
tions  so  they  can  make  informed  and  constructive  contributions 


to  agency  decisions.  FEA  will  publicize  the  availability  of  this 
information  through  consumer  newsletters,  special  mailings  to 
consumer  ttrganizations,  press  releases  and  speeches  by  FEA 
oflicials. 

3.  Improved  Staff  Handling  of  Complaints  and  Grievances. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  the 
agency  by  its  enabling  legislation,  rarely  is  a  consumer  com¬ 
plaint  resolved  by  the  FEA  office  which  receives  it.  In  most 
cases,  the  complainant  must  be  referred  to  another  Federal 
agency  or  to  one  at  the  State  or  local  level  with  authority  to 
resolve  the  particular  problem.  Limited  staffs  in  both  major 
corresi>ondence  offices  (Public  and  (Consumer  Affairs)  make  it 
necessary  to  accomplish  referrals  by  a  letter  to  the  consumer 
with  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  referral  agency.  There  is  not 
adeciiiate  staff  available  to  refer  the  consumer’s  letter  directly 
to  another  agency  and  then  perform  follow-up  to  make  certain 
that  it  is  received  and  acted  upon. 

From  time  to  time,  when  FEA  has  jurisdiction  to  act  or  the 
subject  matter  of  the  correspondence  warrants  attention,  a 
letter  is  referred  for  resolution  or  response  to  a  program  office 
within  the  agency  which  is  involved  in  policymaking.  Tills  is 
only  done  when  the  correspondence  is  technical  in  nature  or 
involves  an  issue  about  which  the  Office  of  Oommunications  and 
Public  Affairs  cannot  comment. 

As  mentioned  in  the  section  on  Consumer  Corresiiondence, 
FEA  is  planning  to  implement  a  computerized  complaint  proc¬ 
essing  system. 

While  FEA’s  authority  to  resolve  individual  consumer  com¬ 
plaints  will  not  Ite  in<*reased,  the  computerized  system  will  per¬ 
mit  improved  analysis  of  significant  consumer  complaints  and 
trends.  This  analysis  will  provide  aggregate  data  which  will  be 
used  to  identify  and  resolve  recurring  consumer  energy  problems. 

4.  Staff  Development  of  Consumer  Information  and  Analytical 
Materials.  Generally,  consumer  information  and  analytical  mate¬ 
rials  have  not  been  developed  specifically  for  distribution  to  con¬ 
sumers  (hiring  the  early  stages  of  policy  and  program  formula¬ 
tion.  For  tlie  most  part  this  has  been  due  to  those  factors  out¬ 
lined  in  the  Preamble  which  have  limited  the  agency’s  ability  to 
widely  publicize  proposed  policies  and  programs. 

However,  FEA  will  improve  utilization  of  this  technique 
through  the  i.ssuance  of  Guidelines  requiring  that  policy,  program 
or  technical  information  be  made  available  to  interested  or  af¬ 
fected  iK‘rsons  or  organizations  at  the  earliest  practicable  time, 
at  place's  easily  accessible  and  that  consumers  are  informed 
about  the  availability  of  such  material  so  they  can  make  in- 
fornu'd  and  constructive  contributions  to  agency  decisions.  FEA 
will  provide  f(M;dback  to  consumers  on  their  rcK-ommendations 
and  suggestions. 

5.  Speeches  hy  Key  Decision-Makers.  FEA  officials  have  sought 
public  input  through  their  speeches.  However,  FEA  will  expand 
this  function  after  promulgation  of  the  Guidelines  and  key  of¬ 
ficials  will  piddicize  FEA’s  effort  to  Improve  consumer  input  by 
publicly  soliciting  that  input. 

6.  External  Liaison.  Currently,  the  FEA  Office  of  Communi¬ 
cations  and  Public  Affairs  provides  news  releases  on  major  policy 
decisions,  speeches  by  key  officials,  notices  of  hearings,  and  other 
agency  activities,  to  interested  press  officials  via  routine  mailing. 
Consumer  groups  and  other  interested  individuals  can  be  added 
to  the  mailing  lists  upon  request  but  are  generally  not  aware 
that  this  service  exists.  The  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  will  sub¬ 
mit  its  mailing  list  (see  following  page)  for  addition  to  that  of 
the  Office  of  Communications  and  Public  Affairs.  Further,  it  will 
make  certain  that  this  mailing  service  is  publicized  through  all 
available  channels. 

A  special  newsletter.  The  Energy  Reporter,  provides  infor¬ 
mation  on  FEA  policies  to  consumers  and  community  leaders  in 
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nontechnical  language.  Often  ideas  for  articles  submitted  by 
recipients  are  followed  up  in  order  to  provide  a  publication 
which  is  responsive  to  consumers. 

The  Office  of  Communications  and  Public  Affairs  also  Is 
responsible  for  scheduling  and  coordinating  appearances  by  key 
officials  on  radio  and  television.  In  addition,  it  arranges  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  interviews  for  those  persons. 

The  communication  tools  described  above  have  rarely  been 
used  to  solicit  consumer  input.  The  Guidelines  promulgated  by 
the  Administrator  will  include  provisions  to  ensure  that  media 
communication  techniques  are  utilized  to  both  publicize  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  consumer  input  and  provide  feedback  on  agency 
decisions.  The  public  meetings  which  are  scheduled  for  January 
and  February  1970  on  both  the  plan  and  the  Guidelines  for  Con¬ 
sumer  Representation  will  be  publicized  through  improved  use 
of  media  communication  techniques  in  order  to  solicit  maximum 
consumer  input. 

Both  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  and  the  Office  of  Public 
Affairs  maintain  mailing  lists  of  public  interest  groups  which 
are  categorized  according  to  the  areas  of  specific  interest  or 
expertise. 

The  mailing  list  maintained  by  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  is 
the  mailing  list  for  the  Energy  Reporter.  This  system  has  the 
capability  to  access  public  interest  groups  by  category  of  inter¬ 
est,  region  or  state.  Currently  the  circulation  of  the  Energy 
Reporter  is  limited  to  30,000  due  to  budgetary  constraints.  How¬ 
ever,  consumer  interest  in  the  publication  has  steadily  increased. 

It  is  hoped  that  circulation  can  be  expanded  to  100,000  within 
the  next  year  since  the  circulation  level  is  nearing  the  point 
where  requests  must  be  denied.  In  addition,  the  Office  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Affairs/Special  Impact  maintains  a  categorized  list  of 
public  interest  groups  and  interested  citizens.  This  list  is  not 
computerized.  However  the  computer  system  for  the  Energy 
Reporter  mailing  list  has  the  capacity  for  additional  sub-systems 
of  data.  Therefore  OCA/SI  will  computerize  its  existing  mailing 
list  by  adding  a  special  sub-system  to  the  Energy  Reporter  com¬ 
puter  system.  This  is  intended  to  provide  a  flexible  and  accessible 
mailing  list  for  disseminating  information  to  interested  groups 
and  soliciting  input  for  public  bearings  and  informal  liaison 
meetings  on  specific  issues  and  policies. 

7.  Oon^iMner  Consultants.  Over  the  past  year  as  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  has  become  sensitized  to  the  techniques 
for  consumer  participation  and  consumer  involvement,  a  trend 
has  begun  to  contract  with  public  interest  groups  or  individuals 
to  prepare  papers  or  special  studies. 

Two  studies  were  recently  completed  by  public  interest  groups 
through  contracts  with  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs/Special 
Impact.  One  of  the  studies  was  a  handbook  for  State  Energy 
Offices  for  dealing  with  consumer  energy  problems  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  evaluated  and  analyzed  the  existing  data  on  the  adverse  im¬ 
pacts  of  energy  issues  and  actions  on  special  consumer  groups. 
Other  studies  are  now  underway  through  contracts  with  public 
Interest  groups  to  identify  techniques  that  consumers  can  use 
to  infiuence  transportation  decisions  within  their  community  and 
on  various  conservation  strategies  for  citizens. 

This  trend  is  expected  to  continue.  In  fact,  several  consumer 
consultant  studies  are  ctirrently  under  consideration. 

VI.  Rbooumendations 

A.  RBC01iIlfENDI<X>  ACTIONS 

1.  The  Administrator  will  issue  Guidelines  for  all  FKA  Assist¬ 
ant  Administrators  and  Office  Directors  to  follow  in  obtaining 
consumer  participation  in  major  FEA  program  and  policy  devel- 
oinnent.  The  Guidelines  will  Include  provisions  for  implementing 
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the  following  improved  procedures  for  consumer  participation. 

a.  Advisory  Committees.  FEA  will  reexamine  the  composition 
of  the  agency’s  Advisory  Committees  to  ensure  adequate  con¬ 
sumer  representation  on  each  Advisory  Committee. 

b.  Vtitizing  Consumer  Complaints  as  an  Information  and  Guid¬ 
ance  Tool.  The  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs/Speciai  Impact  plans 
to  implement  a  computerized  consumer  complaint/correspondence 
processing  system.  This  system  will  be  designed  to  provide  to  all 
program  offices  regular  data  on  the  energy  problems  of  consum¬ 
ers  by  location  and  by  type  of  complaint. 

c.  Consumer  or  Citizen  Conferences.  Each  regional  CA/SI 
officer  will  conduct  state  Consumer  Energy  Workshops  in  co¬ 
ordination  with  the  National  office  in  order  to  provide  a  forum 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  information  and  to  obtain  input 
on  FEA  policies  and  programs  from  all  interested  consumer 
groups  and  citizens. 

d.  Liaison  with  Consumer  Groups.  Each  program  office  will 
have  standing  arrangements  that  provide,  to  the  maximum  ex¬ 
tent  practicable,  for  appropriate  consultation  and  exchange  of 
views  with  interested  or  affected  persons  and  organizations  on 
development  or  revision  of  plans,  programs,  or  other  significant 
actions  prior  to  decision  making. 

e.  Public  Hearings.  FEA  will  ensure  adequate  notice  of  pro¬ 
posed  changes  in  rules,  regulations,  orders,  etc.,  by  providing, 
the  maximum  possible  notice  of  public  bearings  in  the  Federal 
Register  in  straightforward  language,  and  will  insure  publica¬ 
tion  of  notices  in  national  and  local  press  and  periodicals  in  the 
form  of  news  articles. 

f.  Staff  Development  of  Consumer  Information  and  Analyticat 
Materials.  (1)  The  Assistant  Administrator  or  Office  Director 
sliall  provide,  to  the  extent  practicable,  policy  or  technical  in¬ 
formation  concerning  major  proposals  and  other  important  pro¬ 
grams  or  policy  actions  at  the  earliest  practicable  time,  and  at 
places  easily  accessible  to  interested  or  affected  persons  and 
organizations,  and  inform  consumers  about  the  availability  of 
such  material  to  enable  them  to  make  informed  and  constructive 
contributions  to  the  agency’s  decision-making  process.  Special 
efforts  shall  be  made  to  summarize  complex  technical  materials 
for  public  and  media  use. 

(2)  The  office  initiating  a  program  or  policy  action  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  re-sponse  to  Interested  or  affected  persona  and  organiza¬ 
tions  concerning  their  recommendations  and  suggestions  (other 
than  comment  on  rulemaking)  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  after  receipt  of  such  recommendations. 

g.  Consumer  Impact  Evaluation.  For  any  major  proposal  as 
defined  by  the  FEA  Directive  for  Implementation  of  Executive 
Order  11821  (which  requires  that  major  proposals  for  legisla¬ 
tion  and  for  the  promulgation  of  rules  and  regulations  by  an 
executive  branch  agency  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  certify¬ 
ing  that  the  infiationary  impact  of  the  proposal  has  been 
evaluated)  the  Assistant  Administrator  or  Office  Director  must 
indicate  that  where  such  a  major  proposal  has  been  evaluated, 
the  evaluation  includes  a  section  on  consumer  impact  which 
contains : 

(1)  An  analysis  of  the  principal  cost  or  direct  price  effects 
of  the  action  on  markets,  consumers,  businesses,  regions  of 
the  country,  and  where  feasible,  an  analysis  of  secondary 
cost  and  price  effects.  These  analyses  should  have  as  much 
quantitative  data  and  precision  as  practicable  and  should 
cover  a  time  period  sufficient  to  determine  economic  and 
Inflationary  Impacts. 

(2)  An  indication  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
I)roposed  action.  These  benefits  should  be  quantified  to  the 
extent  practicable. 

h.  Increased  Availability  of  Materials  Containing  Con¬ 
sumer  Impart  Evaluations.  FEA  win  increase  availability  of 
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materials  containing  consumer  information  at  the  earliest  prac¬ 
ticable  time  and  at  places  easily  accessible  to  interested  or 
affected  persons  and  organizations  and  inform  them  of  the 
availability  of  this  information  through  consumer  organizations, 
l>ress  releases  and  si)eeehes  by  FEA  o£9cials. 

(i)  External  Liaison-.  Media  communication  techniques  will  be 
utilized  more  fully  to  solicit  consumer  input  and  publicize  agency 
decisions  and  their  impact  This  will  be  accomplished  through 
providing  increased  accessibility  for  consumers  to  regular  mail¬ 
ing  lists,  speeches  by  key  officials  outlining  the  opportunities 
for  consumer  input  and  influence  on  agency  decisions,  and  wider 
dissemination  of  opportunities  for  participation  through  press 
releases,  national  periodicals  and  newsletters. 

The  public  meetings  which  are  to  be  held  in  early  1970  on  both 
tlie  Plan  and  the  Guidelines  will  be  publiciztsl  in  the  manner 
described  above  in  order  to  obtain  maximum  consumer  input. 

2.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  will  be 
responsible  for  coordinating  the  implementation  of  these  recom¬ 
mendations  and  will  report  directly  to  the  Administrator. 
Each  program  office  will  submit  plans  for  implementation  of  the 
Plan  and  the  Guidelines. 

B.  PEOPOSED  SCnEUIiLE  OP  EVENTS  AND  DATE 

1.  FEA  Consumer  Representation  Plan  November  1975. 

submitted  to  the  White  House. 

2.  Issuance  of  Guidelines  by  the  Adminis-  December  1975. 

trator  and  interim  implementation  of 

Proposed  Plan. 


3.  Public  Meetings  on  the  Plan  and  Guide¬ 

lines  (Recommendations  and  changes 
will  be  incorporated  into  the  Pro¬ 
posed  Plan  and  Guidelines). 

4.  Implementation  of  Final  Plan  and 

Guidelin^. 

5.  Implementation  of  Computerized  Com¬ 

plaint  Processing  System. 


0.  Establisiimeiit  of  computerized  OCA/SI 
consumer  mailing  list. 


January-Fel>ruary 

1976. 


March  1976. 

March  1976  (Con¬ 
tingent  upon 
Congressional 
approval  of  1976 
funds). 

.January  1976 
(Contingent 
upon  Congres¬ 
sional  approval 
of  1976  funds). 


C.  AI-LOOATION  OF  EEBOUBCES 

FEA  does  not  anticipate  that  any  additional  personnel  or  funds 
other  than  the  monies  provided  by  the  FY  ’76  and  FY  ’77  budget 
appropriations,  will  be  required  to  implement  the  Consumer  Rep¬ 
resentation  Plan  and  Guidelines.  Consumer  impact  evaluations 
wiU  be  performed  by  Policy  and  Analysis  staff  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  preparing  inflationary  impact  evaluations.  The 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  will  be  responsible  for 
coordinating  the  implementation  of  this  Plan  with  other  FEA 
offices  and  will  report  directly  to  the  Administrator. 

D.  PEOPOSED  BatECUTIVK  ACTIOlf 

The  Administrator  will  issue  gnddelines  for  the  FEA  Consumer 
Representation  Plan  in  December  1975. 
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GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Proposed  Consumer  Representation  Plan 

Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  Robert  J.  Yock,  Room  6127,  General  Services  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Washington,  D.C.  20405,  202-343-6119.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is  February  24,  1976.  In 
addition  to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to  answer  questions  about 

consumer  representation  plans  within  the  agency. 


Tables  of  (jOntewts 

Introduction — Statement  of  Purpose 
Primary  Operating  Units  Involved 
Executive  Summary 
Plan 

Consumer  Information  Center 
Federal  Information  Centers 
Business  Service  Centers 
Ofllce  of  the  Federal  Register 

OflBce  of  General  Counsel — Regulatory  Law  Division 
Recommendations 

iHTBODUCnON — STATEMENT  OF  PUBPOSE 

As  business  manager  for  the  federal  government,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Services  Administration  (GSA)  is  responsible  for  emer¬ 
gency  preparedness,  records,  communications  and  data  proces¬ 
sing,  office  buildings,  and  procurement.  GSA  performs  these 
functions  through  five  major  operating  units. 

The  Federal  Preparedness  Agency  plans  response  to  both  civil 
and  military  emergencies.  It  also  works  to  achieve  independence 
from  foreign  sources  of  supply. 

The  National  Archives  and  Records  Service  operates  fifteen 
records  centers  and  six  presidential  libraries  that  contain  the 
permanently  valuable  records  of  the  federal  government;  but 
NARS  does  more  than  just  store  records.  In  order  to  make  the 
public  aware  of  actions  taken  by  the  federal  government,  it 
publishes  the  Federal  Register,  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations, 
and  the  United  States  Oovemment  Manual. 

The  Automated  Data  and  Telecommunications  Service  pro¬ 
cures,  maintains  and  manages  general  purpose  data  processing 
and  telecommunications  systems.  It  provides  federal  agencies 
with  the  latest  in  computers  and  high-speed  communications. 

The  Public  Buildings  Service  is  one  of  the  largest  landlords 
in  the  world,  building,  managing,  and  maintaining  federal  build¬ 
ings.  In  recent  years,  it  has  set  the  pace  for  industry  in  fire 
safety,  energy  conservation,  and  value  management. 

The  Federal  Supply  Service  purchases  $2  billion  worth  of 
goods  and  services  each  year.  Acknowledging  environmental 
responsibilities,  it  has  established  major  programs  to  buy 
recycled  products  and  to  reduce  energy  consumption  and  harm¬ 
ful  emissions  by  government-owned  vehicles. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  and  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  results  of  tests  and  techniques 
used  to  reduce  energy  consumption  in  the  ox)eration  of  GSA’s 
Federal  buildings  and  motor  vehicles  are  being  distributed  to 
consumers  through  our  Consumer  Information  Centers,  Federal 
Information  Centers  and  Business  Service  Centers.  These  efforts 
are  being  expanded  to  include  information,  valuable  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  as  a  result  of  our  life  cycle  costing  procurement  of  such 
energy  intensive  products  as  washers  and  dryers,  refrigerators 
and  freezers,  air  conditioners,  water  heaters,  gas  ranges  and 
dishwashers. 

The  guidelines  for  agency  implementation  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Pre^erty  Acquisition  Policies 


Act  of  1970  is  an  example  of  the  Federal  Management  Circular 
program  that  provides  assistance  to  state  and  local  governments 
and  consumers  directly.  This  particular  circular  applies  to  all 
projects  of  a  Federal  agency  which  involve  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  or  the  displacement  of  people,  businesses,  or  farm 
(^rations. 

Because  of  these  roles,  GSA  is  aware  of  the  problems  that 
face  individual  consumers  and  is  actively  involved  in  passing  on 
the  information  that  is  has  gained.  So  that  it  can  serve  their 
interests,  GSA  is  also  open  to  response  from  consumers.  By 
means  of  this  plan,  the  General  Services  Administration  will  im¬ 
prove  its  output  of  consumer-related  information,  expand  con¬ 
sumer  representation  in  its  activities,  and  continue  to  act,  where 
possible  on  behalf  of  the  consumer. 

PUMABT  OpEBATINO  UNITS  INVOLVED 

The  operating  units  with  primary  involvement  in  GSA ’a 
Consumer  Representation  Plan  are : 

The  Consumer  Information  Center, 

The  Federal  Information  Centers, 

The  Business  Service  Centers, 

The  Office  of  the  Federal  Register,  and 

The  Office  of  General  Counsel  Regulatory  Law  Division. 

While  the  first  four  of  these  work  to  inform  the  public  about 
federal  programs,  the  fifth,  the  Regulatory  Law  DhriaioB,  often 
takes  part  in  legal  proceedings  that  directly  benefit  consumers. 

The  purpose  of  the  Consumer  Information  Center  program 
is,  first,  to  encourage  the  development  of  consumer-related  in¬ 
formation  by  federal  agencies,  and  secondly,  to  increase  aware¬ 
ness  of  this  information  and  provide  easy  access  to  it.  In 
September,  1974,  President  Ford  said,  ‘*As  a  by-product  of 
tax^funded  programs,  the  Federal  Government  acquires  a  vast 
amount  of  information  on  products,  srevices,  and  other  subjects 
of  consumer  concern.  It  has  an  obligation  to  share  this  informa¬ 
tion  with  the  public.  .  .  .”  Acting  as  chief  purchasing  agent  for 
the  government,  GSA’s  Federal  Supply  Service  tests  carpet.o, 
furniture,  soaps,  and  other  items.  Through  the  Consumer  In¬ 
formation  Center,  GSA  is  able  to  provide  facts  about  consumer 
products. 

Responsibility  for  Federal  Information  Centers  was  assumed 
by  GSA  because,  as  a  former  chairman  of  (he  Civil  Service 
Commission  noted,  “the  .  .  .  activities  of  these  information 
offices  involve  providing  information  and  assistance  to  the  public 
on  all  Government  functions  and  services  in  the  area  and,  as 
such,  constitute  a  general  administrative  service  crossing  agency 
lines.  .  .  .”  Although  consumers  are  often  frustrated  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  bureaucracy,  the  employes  of  the  Federal  Information 
Centers  are  available  to  help  find  answers  to  any  questions  about 
the  federal  government. 

The  Business  Service  Centers  are  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
GSA’s  procurement  activities.  The  federal  government  is  an 
exceptionally  large  customer  and  one  that  many  businesses 
approach  with  caution.  To  help  them  get  acquainted  with  fed- 
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{>r:il  prooureinent  policy  and  procwlures,  the  Business  Service 
('enters  provide  advice  on  specifications,  bids,  and  other  matters 
that  i*elate  to  government  (contracts. 

The  National  Archives  and  Records  Service  publishes  a 
variety  of  pamphlets,  manuals,  and  books  that  serve  as  intro¬ 
ductory  material  to  the  records  of  the  federal  government.  Part 
of  the  task  of  putting  people  in  touch  with  ftaleral  records  is 
accompli.shed  through  the  OflSce  of  the  Federal  Register,  This 
oflice  puldishes  the  Federal  Register,  the  official  legal  vehicle 
for  informing  tlie  public  about  opimrtunities  for  citizen  partici- 
jtation  in  the  law-  and  imlicy -making  activities  of  the  Federal 
government. 

I’nder  tlie  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Aid 
of  1940  (as  amended),  the  Administrator  of  (leneral  Services 
is  authorized  to  represent  federal  agencies  before  the  state  and 
federal  commissions  that  regulate  communiciitions,  tran.sporta- 
tion,  and  public  utility  services.  These  duties  fall  to  the  Regu¬ 
latory  I>aw  Division  of  GSA’s  Office  of  General  Counsel.  The 
results  of  government  representation,  especially  in  the  area  of 
rate  levels,  are  often  to  the  benefit  of  all  consnni«‘rs. 

KXKt  TTIVK  Si’  M  M  AU  Y 

All  hough  GSA  is  one  of  the  world's  largest  coasuiners,  it 
makes  decisions  in  much  the  same  manner  as  an  individual 
would  at  the  supermarket  or  the  gas  station.  When  it  .sets  i>olicy, 
it  seeks  information,  evaluates  it,  and  then  acts  on  the  basis 
of  that  evaluation.  Since  effective  consumer  representation  de¬ 
mands  interaction  between  agency  and  consumer  in  these  areas, 
GSA’s  consumer  representation  plan  will  concentrate  in  infor¬ 
mation  dissemination,  i»olicy  evaluation,  and  program  imple¬ 
mentation. 

Specifically,  GSA  will : 

1.  Work  to  reac-h  the  broadest  iK)ssible  audience  of  con¬ 
sumers  in  order  to  inform  them  of  government  programs 
so  that  they  can  participate  more  actively  in  these  i»rograms. 

2.  Examine  the  membership  of  advisory  committees  so 
as  to  obtain  consumer  rei*resentation  where  apidicable  and 
desirable. 

3.  Continue  and  further  develop  its  |>ariieipalion  in  utility 
rate  proceedings  in  a  manner  that  will  bimefit  consumers. 

Pi.  AN 

GSA  views  the  overall  functions  of  consumer  reiire.sentalion 
under  twm  broad  headings:  Information  Input  and  Information 
Output.  The  need  for  information  input  from  consumers  is  not 
always  served  by  an  agency’s  “in-house”  information  gatherers. 
However,  consumers  and  their  advocates  can  fill  this  gap,  serv¬ 
ing  both  as  educators  and  catalysts.  This  is  what  GSA  hopes  wili 
lie  ac(N>mplished  by  the  “Information  Input”  portions  of  the 
plan.  The  other  side  of  the  matter,  information  output,  can  only 
be  accomplished  if  an  agency  recognizes  its  responsibility  to  ad¬ 
vise  and  inform  consumers  of  its  policy  and  programs.  While 
GSA  already  disseminates  information  to  the  public,  it  hopes, 
by  means  of  this  plan,  to  improve  and  expand  its  program, 
especially  in  areas  with  consumer  involvement. 

GSA’s  agency  plan  is  actually  a  series  of  plans :  one  for  each 
operating  unit  invoived.  It  is  presented  by  operating  unit  and 
within  each  section  is  broken  down  under  the  categories  of 
Information  Input  and  Information  Output. 

Consumer  Information  Center  (CI(') 

INFORMATION  INPUT 

The  Consumer  Information  Center  compiles  and  distributes 
a  quarterly  Consumer  Information  Inde»  of  federal  <K>nsnmer 
booklets  and  an  annual  index  of  Imoklets  printed  in  Spanish. 


To  determine  which  publications  are  in  highest  demand,  the 
Center  conducts  two  surveys  a  year  through  questionnaires.  Tlie 
Center  plans  to  increase  the  freipiency  of  these  surveys  and 
expand  the  methods  used  so  that  it  may  gain  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  consumer  needs  and  interests. 

INFORMATION  OUTPUT 

Tlie  Indej‘  lists  more  than  2"»0  publications  on  such  topics  as 
automobiies,  money  management,  chiid  care,  food  and  nutrition, 
health  and  safety,  bousing,  rwrc^ational  activities  and  consumer 
protection.  More  than  20  million  copies  are  distributed  quar¬ 
terly.  The  annual  index  lists  more  than  90  booklets  in  Spanish. 
Tbe  Center  maintains  a  close  working  relationship  with  infor¬ 
mation  and  program  .specialists  in  more  than  two  dozen  federal 
agencies  in  its  effort  to  generate  consumer  information.  It 
distributes  news  release.s.  .scripts,  and  recorded  service  an¬ 
nouncements  to  the  media.  Tlie  Center  will  refine  these  programs 
and  also  si't'k  other  means  to  disseminate  consumer  Information. 

Fkiikk.m.  Inform  ATKIN  Center  (FlC) 

INFORMATION  INPUT 

Federal  Information  Centers  si'rve  nationwide  as  a  starting 
point  for  consumers  with  problems  and  complaints  aliout  the 
government.  When  unable  to  answer  an  inquiry  them.selves,  staff 
specialists  jirovide  one-step  referrals  to  the  projier  agency.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  an  agency  liai.son  program  is  maintained  by  which 
the  FIC  can  provide  “information  input”  to  other  agencies.  FIG 
plans  call  for  the  continued  development  of  this  liaison  activtiy. 

I NFORM  ATKIN  Ol  'TPUT 

There  are  tbirly-.seven  Fisleral  Information  Centers  in  major 
cities  with  toll-free  tie-lines  to  thirty-seven  other  cities.  The 
average  center  is  staffed  with  three  information  specialists  who 
provide  consumers  with  such  information  as  how  to  buy  a  used 
government  car  or  file  a  mining  claim  on  federal  proiierty.  Tbe 
FKts  use  many  reference  tools  including  the  Government 
Manual,  the  Catalog  of  Federal  Domesiie  Assistanee,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Register,  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Doeii- 
ments,  and  the  Foreign  Serriee  List,  as  well  as  literature  on 
many  federal  pHigrams  .such  as  tbe  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  Social  Security, 
copyrights  and  patents,  and  the  National  Park  Service.  With 
planned  expansion  in  fiscal  1977,  FIC  services  will  lie  availablo 
to  approximately  sixty  iiercent  of  tlie  nation's  population. 

Business  Service  Center  (BSC) 

INFORMATION  INI'UT 

As  the  name  implies,  GSA  Basiness  Service  ('enters  exist 
primarily  to  advi.se  the  business  community  in  acquiring  govern¬ 
ment  contracts.  As  potential  suppliers  to  the  federal  government, 
these  businessmen  and  women  are  “consumers”  of  this  important 
GSA  .service,  and  therefore,  GSA  feels  that  it  is  necessary  to 
seek  their  input.  To  do  this  the  Business  Service  Centers 
periodically  mail  questionnaires  to  businesses  asking  what  can 
be  done  to  make  doing  business  with  the  federal  government  less 
complex.  In  addition,  during  their  counseling  sessions,  BSO 
personnel  serve  as  a  sounding  board  for  comments  about  the 
federal  procurement  programs.  These  counseling  sessions  are 
held  at  the  Centers,  at  business  opportunity  meetings,  and  dur¬ 
ing  “circuit  riders”  visits  to  major  cities  across  the  country. 
I.ast  year  100  cities  were  visited ;  in  the  future  the  Centers  hope 
to  expand  this  program  to  provide  for  even  more  consumer 
representation. 
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INFOBMATION  OUTPUT 

On  a  walk-in,  as  well  as  a  phone-in  basis,  GSA’s  thirteen 
Business  Service  Centers  provide  details  on  GSA  supply  and 
service  programs  and  offer  referrals  for  the  procurement  pro¬ 
grams  of  other  agencies.  They  can  help  a  businessman  make  his 
product  known  to  federal  agencies,  obtain  government  specifica¬ 
tions,  and  assess  his  chances  of  obtaining  a  government  contract 
GSA  plans  call  for  the  establishment  of  three  more  Business 
Service  Centers. 

Office  of  Federal  Register  (OFR) 

INFORMATION  INPUT 

The  most  significant  role  of  the  OFR  is  to  provide  through  its 
publications,  the  daily  Federal  Register,  the  annual  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  and  the  U.8.  Oovemment  Manual,  a  vehicle 
for  informing  consumers  of  what  federal  agencies  are  doing  or 
proposing  to  do  and  what  consumers  can  do  about  these  actions. 
Properly  informed,  consumers  can  communicate  directly  with 
the  appropriate  federal  agency.  To  determine  how  well  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Register  publications  are  doing  their  job,  answers  will  be 
sought  to  these  questions : 

1.  Are  documents  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
intelligible  to  consumers? 

2.  Can  a  consumer  find  information  in  the  Federal 
Register  using  existing  reader  aids? 

3.  What  new,  or  changes  in  existing  Federal  Register  pub¬ 
lications  are  needed  to  make  it  easier  for  consumers  to 
participate  in. federal  activities? 

This  information  will  be  sought  in  many  ways  including  the 
following ; 

1.  Use  of  questionnaires  to  seek  comments  directly  from 
Federal  Register  users. 

2.  Press  releases,  pamphlets,  and  contacts  with  the  media 
and  others  who  communicate  with  persons  not  regular  users 
of  the  Federal  Register. 

3.  Programs  for  consumer,  educational,  political  science, 
public  administration,  and  other  groups  to  explain  and 
examine  the  Federal  Register  system  and  to  seek  suggestions 
for  improvement. 

INFORMATION  OUTPUT 

The  Federal  Register  system  provides  the  information  neces¬ 
sary  to  allow  consumers  to  participate  in  actions  of  federal 
agencies.  However,  this  opportunity  cannot  be  used  unless 
citizens  are  properly  informed.  This  means  that  OFR 
publications  must  be  made  as  readable  as  possible. 

The  OfiBce  of  the  Federal  Register  will  continue  to  prepare 
“reader  aids”  and  review  them  to  determine  their  effectiveness. 

Office  of  General  Ck>uN8EL — Regulatory  Law  Division 

INFORMATION  INPUT 

The  General  Services  Administration  actively  participates  in 
a  wide  variety  of  telecommunications,  transportation,  and  public 
utility  rate  increase  hearings  and  rulemaking  proceedings.  Ap¬ 
pearing  before  both  state  and  federal  regulatory  agencies,  GSA 
tries  to  achieve  the  lowest  reasonable  rate.  GSA  seeks  cost-based 
rates  because  it  believes  that  all  users,  both  large  and  small, 
benefit  from  such  rates,  which  are,  by  definition,  nondiscrimina- 
tory  and  result  in  a  proper  allocation  of  resources.  Since  rates, 
once  established,  apply  to  individual  consumers  as  well  as  to  the 
federal  government,  there  is  little  difference  between  GSA’s 
interests  and  those  of  consumers  as  long  as  these  interests  are 
based  on  costs.  Therefore,  the  Regulatory  Law  Division  does  not 
receive  direct  consumer  input,  although  it  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be  open  to  such  communications. 


INFORMATION  OUTPUT 

In  addition  to  supplying  direct  testimony,  GSA  has  consistently 
honored  all  reasonable  reqnests  for  pertinent  Information  and 
data  from  consumer  groups.  GSA  can  fnrther  consumer  repre¬ 
sentation  by  maintaining  current  procedures  and  continuing  to 
exchange  information  with  other  parties  involved  in  rate  and 
rulemaking  proceedings. 

Nonetheless,  GSA’s  role  in  this  area  is  not  limited  to  informa¬ 
tion  activities.  Rather,  it  is  slanted  tmvards  a  more  active  role 
in  consumer  affairs.  The  participation  by  GSA  in  these  hearings 
adds  to  the  representation  efforts  of  consumer  groups,  and  often 
supplements  and  encourages  some  state  commissions  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  r^ulatory  responsibilities.  More  active  GSA 
participation  in  matters  of  this  nature  would  be  beneficial  to 
consumers. 

Recommendations 

CONSUMER  information  CENTER  PROGRAM 

I.  Recommended  Actions 

1.  Seek  additional  means  of  disseminating  consumer  infor¬ 
mation,  such  as  establishing  a  system  by  which  requests  for  the 
Indew  can  be  taken  by  phone. 

2.  Contract  with  a  professional  research  firm  to  include  Cen¬ 
ter  questions  in  their  omnibus  opinion  research  surveys  four 
times  a  year  to  increase  consumer  input  on  topics  for  new  fed¬ 
eral  publications. 

3.  Conduct  quarterly,  instead  of  semi-annual,  surveys  of  con¬ 
sumers  who  have  ordered  publications  listed  in  the  index  so 
the  surveys  will  tie  in  with  publication  of  the  quarterly  index. 

II.  Proposed  Schedule 

The  development  of  new  methods  for  disseminating  consumer 
Information  will  be  on  a  continuing  basis.  The  contract  to  the 
professional  research  firm  will  be  let  in  December.  The  quarterly 
survey  is  to  be  begun  next  quarter. 

FEDERAL  INFORMATION  CENTER  PROGRAM 

I.  Recommended  Actions 

1.  Continue  to  develop  the  FICs  agency  liaison  activities. 

2.  Establish  a  new  Federal  Information  Center. 

3.  Establish  seven  additional  toll-free  tie-lines. 

II.  Proposed  Schedule 

The  development  of  the  agency  liaison  program  will  be  on  a 
continuing  basis.  The  new  Center  and  the  tie-lines  are  scheduled 
to  be  established  during  fiscal  1977. 

BUSINESS  SERVICE  CENTER  PROGRAM 

I.  Recommended  Actions 

1.  Expand  the  circuit-rider  program  to  include  visits  to  at 
least  120  cities  this  year. 

2.  Establish  centers  in  Miami,  Detroit  and  St.  Louis. 

II.  Proposed  Schedule 

The  circuit  rider  program  will  be  expanded  on  a  continuing 
basis  as  resources  permit  The  Miami  center  will  be  established 
in  1976,  the  Detroit  center  in  1977,  the  St  Louis  center  In  1978. 

OFFICE  or  THE  FEDERAL  REGISTER 

I.  Recommended  Actions 

.1.  Assure  that  each  important  Federal  Register  document 
contains  an  opening  explanatory  statement  that  states  the  sig- 
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iiificidici*  of  the  d(K-iiment  in  language  that  can  l>e  uiiderslood 
by  tlie  layperson. 

1'.  lOxaiuine  the  need  for  publication  by  OB’R  (or  by  another 
office)  of  a  i>erio<licai  summary  that  informs  interestetl  persons 
about  B'tHleral  Register  documents. 

3.  Undertake  a  model  project  to  rewrite  a  portion  of  one 
agency's  regulations  so  that  they  can  be  clearly  understood  by 
any  perscm  who  might  have  to  read  them.  In  completing  this 
pr<tject,  develop  techniques  that  could  be  applied  to  other  fed¬ 
eral  regulatory  programs. 

4.  Review  all  Federal  Register  reader  aids  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effectiveness  of  present  aids,  needs  for  improvement, 
and  requirements  for  new  aids.  Include  in  this  review  a  study 
of  Automated  Data  Processing  applications. 

II.  Proposed  Schedule 

lOach  of  these  projects  will  be  initiated  on  a  pilot  basis  within 
existing  resources.  They  should  be  started  in  fiscal  1976  and 


additional  resources  should  be  sought  to  expand  coverage  and 
siHH'd  results  in  fiscal  1977. 

Ol'FTCK  OF  GKXKRAL  t'OUNSKI. — RKOL'LATOUY  I.AW  DIVISION 
7.  Recommended  Aetions 

1.  Continue  participation  in  rate  proceedings,  but  extiand  ap¬ 
pearances  beyond  the  issue  of  rate  design. 

2.  Participate  in  a  wider  range  of  rate  increase  proceedings 
including  those  with  smaller  effect  on  the  government  (if  there  is 
suflScient  consumer  impact). 

3.  Intervene  in  selected  rulemaking  and  certification  proceed¬ 
ings  which  might  set  the  parameters  for  future  rate  increase 
applications. 

II.  Proposed  Schedule 

These  expansions  in  activity  should  be  begun  »n  a  pilot  basis 
within  existing  resources  and  continued  as  results  indicate. 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Proposed  Consumer  Representation  Plan 

Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  Nancy  Lowe,  Room  500,  Small  Business  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.  20416, 202-382-5027.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is  February  24, 1976.  In  addition 
to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to  answer  questions  about  consumer 

representation  plans  within  the  agency. 


Table  of  Contents 

I  Statement  of  Purpose 
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Constituency : 

Existing  Mechanisms 
Opportunities  for  Future  Mechanisms 

2.  Education: 

Existing  Mechanisms 
Opportunities  for  Future  MechanisniS 
Y  Recommendations 

I.  Statement  of  Purpose 

The  Small  Business  Administration,  by  statute  and  by  Execu¬ 
tive  order,  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  representing  the 
Interests  of  small  business  concerns.  As  small  business  owners 
and  operators  make  up  a  large  class  of  consumers  (approxi¬ 
mately  9.5  million  small  businesses  in  Fiscal  1975)  the  SB  A  Con¬ 
sumer  Representation  Plan  sets  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
of  the  Agency  in  its  attempts  to  broaden  the  scope  of  small  busi¬ 
ness  participation  in  those  areas  which  directly  affect  this  vital 
aspect  of  the  Nation’s  free  enterprise  system. 

Small  Businesses  are  not  only  purveyors  of  goods  and  services, 
but  are  also  purchasers  of  goods  and  services  and,  as  such,  are 
subject  to  the  problems  and  constraints  of  the  marketplace  plus 
the  additional  burden  of  dealing  with  the  many  complex  num¬ 
bers  of  federal,  state,  and  local  regulations  and  the  burden  of 
government  paperwork  requirements. 

Tlie  Small  Business  Administration,  in  carrying  out  its  man¬ 
date  to  “aid,  counsel,  assist  and  protect,  insofar  as  possible,  the 
interests  of  small  business  concerns  in  order  to  preserve  free 
competitive  enterprise’’  has  established  policies  and  procedures 
which  should  be  of  benefit  to  tlie  consumer  in  the  “marketplace”. 
A  strong,  independent  business  economy  provides  for  lower  and 
more  competitive  prices,  for  more  individualized  services,  and 
for  a  greater  choice  and  selection  in  goods  and  services  being 
offered  in  the  “marketplace”. 


II.  Primary  Operating  Units  Involved 

The  Small  Business  Administration  operates  its  major  pro¬ 
grams  of  financial  assistance,  procurement  assistance,  and 
management  assistance  through  100  field  oflSces  located  in  91 
cities  in  each  of  the  60  States  plus  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam.  A  list  of  these  offices  with  addresses 
and  phone  numbers  is  attached  as  Appendix  A.  All  of  these 
offices  operate  under  the  same  policy  guidelines  to  provide  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  small  business  constituency.  Appendix  B  lists  the 
programs  of  SBA. 

An  Office  of  Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy  is  located  at  the  SBA 
Central  Office  in  Washington,  D.C.  This  Office  serves  as  a  focal 
point  for  the  receipt  of  complaints,  criticisms,  and  suggestions 
concerning  the  policies  and  activities  of  the  Agency  and  any 
other  Federal  agency  which  affects  small  business.  It  also  coun¬ 
sels  small  businesses  on  how  to  resolve  questions  and  problems 
concerning  the  relationship  of  small  business  to  the  Federal 
Government ;  develops  proposals  for  changes  in  the  policies  and 
activities  of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  which  will 
assist  small  business  and  communicates  these  proposals  to  the 
appropriate  Federal  agencies;  represents  the  views  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  small  business  before  other  Federal  agencies ;  and  enlists 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  public  and  private  agencies, 
businesses,  and  other  organizations  to  provide  information  to 
small  business  on.  the  services  and  opportunities  offere«l  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

SBA  also  sponsors  a  numlier  of  Advisory  Coun<*ils.  Tlie 
National  Advisory  Council  has  approximately  170  meniliers 
which  includes  tlie  Chairperson  of  the  64  District  Advisory 
Councils  and  members-at-large  appointed  by  the  Administrator 
of  SBA.  These  individuals  represent  the  small  business  com¬ 
munity,  the  hanking  industry,  the  academic  world,  and  the 
media.  Fifty  percent  of  the  members  are  from  small  business ; 
30  percent  from  the  banking,  law,  accounting,  education,  or 
media  communities;  and  20  percent  from  the  officers  of  small 
business  and  trade  associations.  Some  2,500  private  citizens 
serve  voluntarily  on  SBA  District  Advisory  Councils,  and  they 
provide  information  on  SBA  programs  and  keep  SBA  officials 
informed  of  problems  being  experienced  by  small  business. 

Many  of  the  council  members  represent  the  views  of  the 
public-at-large.  Interested  citizens  may  contact  SBA  district 
directors  for  the  names  of  Advisory  Council  Chairpersons  or 
committee  chairpersons  for  the  purposes  of  making  their  views 
known  and  to  offer  their  services. 

SBA  maintains  ten  full  time  public  information  oftii-ers  in 
each  of  the  ten  regional  cities.  The  SBA  Central  Office  public 
information  staff  also  provides  direct  informational  services  and 
relays  source  data  concerning  inquiries  from  the  small  business, 
the  educational  community,  the  press,  and  other  sectors  con¬ 
cerned  with  small  business. 

Each  SBA  District  Director  serves  as  a  small  business  ad¬ 
vocate  within  the  state  or  geographic  location  of  the  district 
office.  In  this  capacity,  the  SBA  strives  to  maintain  a  continn- 
ing  dialog  with  small  business  owners/operators. 
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Each  of  these  operating  units  works  collectively  to  repreaent 
small  bosiness  consumers  within  the  overall  agency  ccHunnner 
representation  plan  with  snfflcient  flexibility  to  handle  geo¬ 
graphically  unique  problems. 

IIL  Ezscunvs  Suumaxt 

All  elements  of  SBA  are  involved  in  serving  small  business. 
Therefore,  the  follovrtng  plan  merely  highlights  spedflc  activi¬ 
ties  which  are  devoted  to  increasing  small  bosiness  input  into 
the  activities  of  the  Agency. 

The  primary  thrust  of  the  SBA  CJonsumer  Representation 
Plan  is  to  keep  the  avenues  for  free  flow  and  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  open  and  to  Increase  the  participation  of  the  small  busi¬ 
ness  community  to  assist  SBA  in  fulfilling  its  mission. 

It  is  because  of  the  nature  of  the  Agency  and  its  Congressional 
and  Executive  mandate  to  represent  the  small  business  com¬ 
munity  that  the  SBA  plan  may  be  unique. 

We  are  continually  refining  our  procedures  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Agency.  There  are  specific  SBA  programs 
generally  falling  into  the  broad  cat^ories  of  financial,  procure¬ 
ment,  management,  and  advocacy  assistance. 

The  Consumer  Representation  Plan  pinpoints  advocacy  efforts 
as  it  is  the  Agency’s  visible  arm  but  all  program  elements  are 
involved  in  opening  and  maintaining  rapport  with  the  small 
business  constituency.  As  a  collateral  effort  to  the  following 
plan,  SBA  is  currently  reviewing  all  Ita  paperwork  require¬ 
ments,  both  internal  and  external,  in  an  effort  to  speed  up  the 
delivery  of  its  programs. 

IV.  Agency  Plan 

A.  INFOBMATION  INPUT 

1.  Policy  Advisory  and  Program  Planning — Existing  Mecha¬ 
nisms. — There  are  two  general  approaches  being  utilized  to 
provide  for  small  business  input  to  Infuse  the  agency  with  new 
ideas,  approaches,  and  concepts  in  order  to  better  represent 
small  business  interests  and  concerns.  The  approximately  2,500 
members  of  the  district  and  national  advisory  councils  forward 
resolutions  to  the  SBA  Administrator  covering  past  agency 
performance,  suggestions  for  new  areas  of  program  implementa¬ 
tion,  and  suggestions  for  government-wide  initiatives  on  behalf 
of  small  business.  Everyone  of  these  formal  resolutions  are 
examined  in  detail  by  top  SBA  officials.  Some  are  adopted ;  some 
are  rejected.  Others  are  debated  and,  sometimes,  reworked  and 
reworded  in  order  to  be  made  a  basis  for  feasible  agency  action. 

District  Advisory  (Councils  have  established  working  commit¬ 
tees  covering  such  matters  as  Finance  and  Banking,  Public 
and  Professional  Relations,  International  Business,  Manage¬ 
ment  Assistance,  Marketing  Strategy  for  Small  Business,  Pro¬ 
gram  Arrangement,  Resolutions,  Bicentennial  Planning,  Out¬ 
reach,  Advocacy,  and  Liaison. 

The  Outreach  Committee  establishes  and  provides  a  si)eaker 
bureau  in  order  to  relay  facts  on  the  small  business  role  in  the 
economy,  and  to  provide  a  sounding  board  for  small  business 
problems  within  the  community.  The  Advocacy  Committee’s 
chief  function  is  to  be  a  “watch  dog“  on  state  and  local  legisla¬ 
tion  and  regulations  affecting  small  business  and,  in  coordina¬ 
tion  with  SBA  field  office  top  officials,  map  out  the  strategy  on 
positions  to  take.  The  Advocacy  Committee  members  also  cam¬ 
paign  actively  for  state  and  local  small  business  ombudsmen 
or  women  within  a  state  government  or  local  municipality.  They 
work  for  small  bosiness  preference  laws  in  state  and  local 
governments  in  the  areas  at  contracts,  purchasing,  and  so  forth. 

As  a  result  of  these  committee  activities,  SBA  officials  are  kept 
abreast  of  the  many  Interests  and  activities  affecting  small 
business. 


The  second  general  approach  to  include  more  private  sector 
input  in  the  Agency’s  policy  and  program  planning  is  through  the 
many  small  business  and  trade  associations.  Information  was 
solicited  from  hundreds  of  business  organizations  around  the 
Nation  to  determine  which  ones  were  truly  concerned  with  the 
interests  of  small  business,  as  well  as  those  associations  or¬ 
ganized  to  r^resent  small  business  in  generaL  A  listing  of 
approximately  175  small  bosiness  and  trade  associations  has 
been  established.  This  list  is  continually  being  exiyanded.  These 
groups  act  as  a  sounding  board  for  small  business  problems,  and 
provide  the  SBA  input  on  proposed  and  existing  Federal  regula¬ 
tions  as  well  as  serving  as  a  channel  to  disseminate  SBA  in¬ 
formation  to  the  small  business  community. 

-  In  addition  to  the  two  general  mechanisms  for  citizen  input 
on  policy  and  program  planning,  the  SBA  Size  Standards  Divi¬ 
sion,  which  develops  size  definitions  for  the  major  SBA  assist¬ 
ance  programs  of  financial,  investment,  procurement,  and  man¬ 
agement  assistance,  conducts  field  hearings  at  various  locations 
throughout  the  Nation.  These  industry  hearings  are  well  pub¬ 
licized  in  advance  and  are  attended  not  only  by  trade  and  indus¬ 
try  association  representatives  but  by  small  business  owners  and 
operators,  government  representatives,  and  the  public-at-large. 
As  a  result  of  the  information  gathered  through  these  hearings, 
determinations  as  to  what  constitutes  a  “small’’  business  within 
specific  industries  are  then  made  and  adopted  as  Agency  regula¬ 
tions. 

As  loan  making  is  one  of  the  major  program  elements  within 
SBA,  before  either  direct  or  guarantee  loan  applications  are 
approved,  the  small  business  owner(s)  character  as  well  as 
credit  history  are  reviewed.  In  this  manner.  Federal  funds,  or 
a  Federal  guarantee  of  banking  industry  funds,  are  not  made 
available  to  Illegal  or  “shady”  business  operations. 

Opportunities  for  Future  Mechanisms. — ^To  increase  the  level 
of  citizen  participation,  SBA  field  offices  will  be  instituting 
informal  sessions  to  be  held  in  conjimction  with  CJongressional 
District  Offices  to  discuss  problems  facing  small  business.  Al¬ 
though  these  sessions  could  become  forums  for  individual  com¬ 
plaints,  such  as  an  SBA  loan  application  decline,  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  gather  from  these  meetings  helpful  input  about  Agency 
policy  and  program  planning. 

2.  Evaluation — Existing  Mechanisms. — The  SBA  Advisory 
Councils’  submission  of  Resolutions  (discussed  above)  provides 
a  basis  for  program  elements  vrithin  SBA  to  consider  the  in¬ 
formation  presented  along  with  the  Resolutions  as  it  relates  to 
SBA  program  operation.  This  information  also  serves  as  a  tool 
in  establishing  SBA  program  thrust 
Frequently,  background  and  statistical  information  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  small  business  and  trade  associations.  This  material 
serves  as  an  aid  to  SBA  in  determining  advocacy  positions  for 
small  business  in  dealing  with  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies.  The  material  is  also  used  in  preparing  SBA  comments 
on  pending  legislation  and  in  participating  in  other  agencies’ 
rulemaking  procedures. 

SBA  solicits  comments  from  the  small  business  constituency 
on  its  proposed  rulemaking  and  considerable  weight  is  given  to 
these  presentations. 

Opportunities  for  Future  Mechanisms. — ^The  limited  contract 
research  capability  available  from  SBA  should  be  focused  on 
utilizing  small  independent  firms  as  contractors  rather  than  non¬ 
profit  or  educational  institutions.  This  will  give  SBA  a  “double 
barrel”  approach  in  handling  and  studying  areas  which  affect 
small  business. 

3.  Data  Transmission — Existing  Mechanistns. — SBA  has  spon¬ 
sored  a  number  of  multi-agency  conferences  on  government  as¬ 
sistance  to  small  business.  At  these  conferences,  representatives 
from  the  Department  of  Labor,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Fed- 
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eral  Energy  Administration,  General  Services  Administration, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Department  of  Transportation,  En¬ 
vironmental  Protection  Agency,  Department  of  Commerce,  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De¬ 
velopment,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  De¬ 
partment  of  Interior,  ACTION,  Coast  Guard,  Community  Serv¬ 
ices  Administration,  Veterans  Administration,  NASA,  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  and  SBA,  conduct  seminars  and 
provide  individual  counseling.  Conferences  have  been  held,  Or 
are  scheduled  to  be  held,  in  Kansas  City ;  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  ;  Seattle ;  Los  Angeles ;  Houston ;  Milwaukee ;  and  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio.  Further,  conferences  will  be  held  annually.  Attend¬ 
ance  at  each  conference  so  far  has  exceeded  1,000  small  business 
owners/operators.  These  meetings  provide  an  excellent  forum 
for  government  agencies,  not  only  SBA,  to  learn  first  hand  of  the 
problems,  difiiculties,  and  views  of  small  business. 

One  of  the  major  areas  of  concern  to  small  business  as  con¬ 
sumers  is  its  relationships  and  dealings  with  other  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  SBA  serves  as  advocate  within 
the  Federal  Government  for  small  business  and,  at  the  request 
of  the  SBA  Administrator,  a  high-level  official  has  been  desig-  ^ 
nated  by  the  heads  of  37  Federal  departments  or  agencies  to 
serve  as  liaison  for  small  busines  advocacy.  These  individuals 
are  referral  points  within  their  respective  agencies  to  which 
SBA  turns  as  needed.  However,  these  individuals  are  not  nec¬ 
essarily  the  agency  or  department  consumer  representatives. 

Opportunities  for  Future  Mechanisms. — Sponsorship  by  SBA 
of  informal  Congressional  field  hearings  will  open  up  new 
avenues  of  contact  between  the  private  sector  and  government. 

Increased  utilization  of  SBA  Advisory  Councils  will  estab¬ 
lish,  on  a  more  structured  basis,  a  means  of  alerting  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  to  small  business  viewpoints. 

Developing  other  agency  awareness  and  responsiveness  to 
small  businesses  as  consumers  will  be  an  intensive  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  SBA  Office  of  Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy. 

4.  Consumer  Correspondence  and  Complaint  Handling — 
Existing  Mechanisms. — There  is  no  one  central  point  to  handle 
correspondence  of  this  nature.  Ijetters,  telegrams,  and  the  like, 
are  directed  by  small  business  owners  to  the  various  field 
offices  as  well  as  to  the  SBA  Central  Office.  Mail  received  at 
the  Central  Office  is  divided  into  two  categories,  controlled 
mail  and  uncontrolled  mail. 

Controlled  mail  is  to.be  responded  to  within  five  days.  This 
mail  consists  of  Congressional  inquiries.  White  House  inquiries, 
and  areas  of  special  immediacy.  Uncontrolled  mail  response 
varies  in  time  depending  on  work  load.  Both  types  of  mail  are 
referred  to  program  areas  having  responsibility  depending  on 
subject  matter.  In  many  instances,  information  has  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  field  office  personnel. 

For  direct  SBA  assistance,  as  contrasted  to  government-wide 
,  problems,  individuals  are  referred  to  the  SBA  field  office  which 
has  full  delegated  authority  for  administering  the  SBA  programs. 

Opportunities  for  Future  Mechanisms. — ^At  the  present  time, 
no  tabulation  or  analysis  is  kept  on  types  of  complaints  or 
subject  matter  of  correspondence.  Introduction  of  such  a 
mechanism  will  give  SBA  an  additional  evaluation  tool  on  mat¬ 
ters  affecting  small  business. 


Consideration  is  also  l)eing  given  to  having  SBA  field  offices 
respond  directly  to  the  inquiry  rather  than  having  Central 
Office  personnel  serve  as  information  and  response  relaying 
points. 

B.  INFOEMATION  OUTPUT 

1.  Communication  and  Feedback  to  Small  Business  Con¬ 
stituency — Existing  Mechanisms. — Those  mechanisms  which  pro¬ 
vide  input  from  small  business  also  serve  to  relay  information. 
For  instance,  when  SBA  recently  increased  its  size  standards 
to  account  for  infiationary  conditions,  proposed  changes  were 
disseminated  through  trade  and  small  business  associations, 
through  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  and  through 
Advisory  Councils. 

All  comments  received  as  a  result  of  published  proposed  rule- 
making  are  acknowledged  and  the  final  decision  explained. 

Speeches  made  by  key  agency  decision-makers  are  sent  to 
representative  trade  associations. 

Almost  day-to-day  communication  is  maintained  by  the  Office 
of  Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy  with  representatives  of  the  nine 
member  Council  of  Small  and  Independent  Business  Associa¬ 
tions,  an  ad  hoc  group  of  the  leading  small  business  associations. 

Opportunities  for  Future  Mechanisms. — The  majority  of  trade 
and  small  business  associations  publish  periodic  newsletters. 
SBA  is  exploring  the  possibility  of  instituting  a  “small  business 
column”  which  would  be  provided  for  Inclusion  in  the 
publication. 

Mailing  lists  of  state  and  regional  trade  associations  and 
small  business  groups  will  be  established  in  order  to  more 
localize  small  business  exchange  of  information. 

2.  Education — Existing  Mechanisms. — Through  the  auspices 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Council,  the  creation 
of  a  genuine  partnership-for-growth  between  American 
universities  and  government  on  behalf  of  private  enterprise  and 
small  business  has  been  developed.  The  vehicle  for  this 
effort  is  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Busi¬ 
ness.  The  focus  of  the  program  will  be  upon  the  universities’  and 
government’s  Interrelated  efforts  on  behalf  of  small  business. 
Through  the  active  participation  of  1,200  academic  leaders,  the 
potential  of  reaching  thousands  of  faculty  and  potentially  mil¬ 
lions  of  students  is  awesome. 

Opportunities  for  Future  Mechanisms. — The  involvement  of 
potential  entrepreneurs  through  Advisory  Council  members 
reaching  out  to  high  school  students  as  well  as  college  level 
students  can  be  developed. 

Utilization  of  such  groups  as  the  Fiiture  Business  Leaders  of 
America  and  Junior  Achievement  to  become  aware  of  small 
business  opportunities  can  be  formalized. 

y.  Recommendations 

SBA  will  increase  its  efforts  as  spokesman  for  small  business 
concerns  at  the  Federal  Government  level.  Representatives  of 
consumer  groups  are  encouraged  to  contact  SBA  field  office 
officials  to  bring  to  these  officials’  attention  the  areas  where  the 
small  business  competitive  role  can  be  increased  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  consumers  with  a  wider  selection  of  goods  and  services  at 
competitive  price  levels. 
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Appendix  A. — SBA  Field  Offices  Addresses  and  Telephone  Numbers  * 


Region  I: 


RO 

DO 

POD 

DO 

no 

Boston . , . 

_ do . 

Holyoke . 

. Massachusetts . 

. do . 

. do . 

.  02114  150  Causeway  St,  10th  floor _ • . 

.  02114  150  Causeway  St,  10th  floor . 

.  01040  326  Appleton  St . 

.  03301  55  Pleasant  St,  room  213 . 

T>0 

DO 

Montpelier . 

. Vermont . 

.  05602  Federal  Bldg.,  87  State  St,  room  210 . 

DO 

Providence . 

.  Rhode  Island.. . 

.  02903  57  Eddy  St,  room  710 . 

(61T> 228-2100 
(617)2211-2100 
(4U)536-8770 

(207) 622-6171 
(603)224-4041 

(208) 244-2000 
(802)223-7472 
(401)528-1000 


Region  II: 
RO 
DO 
DO 
DO 
DO 
BO 
BO 
POD 
POD 


New  York. 

_ do _ 

Ilato  Rey. 
Newark... 
Syracuse.. 
Buffalo... 
Elmira.... 

Albany _ 

Rochester. 


New  York.. 

. do _ 

Puerto  Rico. 
New  Jwsey. 
New  York.. 

. do _ 

. do _ 

. do _ 

. do _ 


10007  26  Federal  Plaza,  room  3930 .  (212)460-0100 

10007  26  Federal  Plaza,  room  3100 .  (212)460-0100 

00919  255  Ponce  de  Leon  Ave .  (809)765-0404 

07102  970  Broad  St.,  room  1635 .  (201)645-3000 

13202  Hunter  Plaza,  Fayette  A  Salina  Sta.,  room  306.. . ,...  (315)473-3350 

14202  111  West  Huron  St.,  room  1112,  Fedwal  Bldg .  (716)842-3310 

14904  1051  South  Maine  St .  (607)734-3961 

12210  99  Washington  Ave.,  Twin  Towers  Bldg.,  room  922 .  (518)472-4411 

14604  Chamber  ol  Commerce  Bldg.,  55  St.  Paul  St .  (716)263-5701 


Region  HI: 


BO 

DO 

BO 

BO 

BO 

DO 

DO 

BO 

DO 

DO 

DO 


Philadelphia . Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa. .. 

_ do _ do... _ 

Harrisburg . Pennsylvania... . 

Wilkes-Barre . do. . 

Wilmington... . Delaware . . 

Baltimore . . . . Towson,  Md _ 

Clarksburg . . . . West  Virginia.. . 

Charleston . do . . 

Pittsburgh . Pennsylvania.. . 

Richmond.. . . Virginia . 

Washington . District  ol  Columbia. 


19004  231  St.  Asaphs  Rd.,  1  Bala  Cynwyd  Plaza,  suite  646,  west  (215)597-331 
lobby. 

19004  281  St.  Asaphs  Rd.,  1  Bala  Cynwyd  Plaza,  suite  400,  east  (215)597-3311 


lobby. 

17108  1500  North  2d  St .  (717)782-3826 

18701  84  South  Main  St .  (717)828-6404 

19801  844  King  St.,  Federal  Bldg.,  room  8015 .  (302)571-6294 

21204  7800  York  Rd .  (801)962-3811 

26301  109  NorUi  3d  St.,  room  301,  Lowndes  Bldg .  (304)624-3461 

25301  Charleston  National  Palza,  suite  628 . (304)343-1227 

15223  Federal  Bldg.,  1000  liberty  Ave.,  room  1401.. .  (412)644-3311 

23240  Federal  Bldg.,  400  North  8th  St,  room  3015 .  (804)782-2000 

20417  1030 15th  St  NW.,  suite  250 .  (202)382-3731 


Region  IV: 


RO 

DO 

DO 

DO 

POD 

DO 

DO 

BO 

Atlanta . 

.  _ _ do _ _ _ 

-  _ Alabama...  .  .  _ _ 

.  North  Carolina _ _ _ 

_  _ South  CamEwa  - r-.--  .— . 

BllOJl . 

DO 

DO 

DO 

POD, 

DO 

BO 

POD 

Florida  _  _ 

.  _  .  Florida 

.  -  -  Tenneasee  _ _  . 

Knoxville . . 

Memphis . . 

. do. . 

30309  1401  Peachtree  St  NE.,  room  441 .  (404)526-0111 

30309  1401  Peachtree  St  NE.,  3d  floor . .  (404)526-57« 

35206  908  South  20th  St  room  202 . .■  (205)325-3011 

28202  222  South  Church  St  room  600,  Addison  Bldg . (704)872-0711 

27834  215  South  Evans  St . .  (919)275-4420 

29201  1801  Assembly  St.  room  117 . . .  (808)765-6376 

39201  Petroleum  Bldg.,  suite  690,  200  East  Pascagoula  St.. . .  (601)969-7821 

39530  111  Fred  Haise  Blvd.,  GuU  National  Life  Insuranee  Bldg.,  (601)863-1973 
2d  floor. 

32203  Federal  Bldg.,  400  West  Bay  St,  room  261 .  (904)791-2011 

40202  Federal  Bldg.,  600  Federal  PL,  room  188 . . . .  (602)582-5011 

33184  2222  Pouce  de  Leon  Blvd,  6th  floor _ _ _ _  (806)350-5011 

33607  1803  N.  Trask  St,  suite  208 . . . . . (818)228-2504 

37219  404  James  Robertson  Parkway,  suite  1012........ _  (615)749-5022 

37902  502  South  Oay  St.,  room  307,  Fidelity  Bankers  Bldg .  (615)524-4011 

38108  Federal  Bldg,  167  North  Main  St,  room  211  .  (901)534-3011 


Region  V: 


RO 

DO 

BO 

DO 

DO 

BO 

DO 

Chicago . 

_ do _ _ — 

Siaingfleld . 

Cleveland. . 

_ _ _ . do _ 

. Ohio...... 

Detroit . 

BO 

DO 

DO 

BO 

Marquette . 

_ --- _  do_.__ 

POD 

_  .  do  ... 

DO 

Minneapolis . 

. Minnesota. 

60604  Federal  Bldg,  219  South  Dearborn  St,  room  437 .  (312)353-4579 

60604  Federal  Bldg,  219  South  Dearborn  St.,  room  437 _ _  (312)353-4528 

62701  502  East  Monroe  St,  Rldgely  Bldg.,  room  816 . ;  <217)525-4200 

44199  1240  East  9th  St,  room  817 . (216)522-8131 

43216  84  North  High  St . j  (614)469-6600 

45202  Federal  Bldg.,  650  Main  St . .=  (513)684-2200 

48226  1249  Washington  Blvd.,  room  1200,  Book  Bldg.......;..; _ ;  (813)226-6000 

49655  201  McClellan  St...;: . ;  (906)225-1108 

46204  86  South  Pennsylvania  St,  room  108,  Century  Bldg„.;:;:;-.:  (817)633-7000 

53703  122  West  Washington  Ave.,  room  7U . (606)252-6000 

53233  735  West  Wisconsin  Ave.,  room  906,  Continental  Bank  *  Trust  (414)  244-3941 
Co. 

54701  500  South  Barstow  St,  room  16,  Federal  Ofiloe  Bldg.  *  VJL  (715)834-2251 
Courthouse. 

55402  12  South  6th  St.,  Plymouth  Bldg .  (612)725^2« 
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Beglon  VI: 
RO 


Dallas . Texas. 


75235  1720  Regal  Row,  Regal  Park  Office  Bldg. 


DO 

....  87110 

DO 

_ Texas . . . . 

....  77002 

DO 

....  7‘2201 

DO 

Lubbock . 

_ Texas . . . 

....  79408 

BO 

El  Paso . 

_ ^do _ _ 

....  79901 

DO 

_  78550 

no 

_  78408 

DO 

Marshall. . 

. do . 

_  75670 

DO 

New  Orleans . 

_ Louisiana . 

_  70113 

DO 

_  73118 

DO 

_  78205 

Region  VII; 

RO 

Kansas  City . 

. Missouri . 

_  M106 

DO 

. do . 

.  94106 

DO 

Des  Moines . 

. Iowa.. . . . 

.  .50309 

DO 

Omaha . 

. Nebraska . 

.  68102 

DO 

St.  Louis . 

. Missouri . . . 

.  63101 

DO 

Wichita . . . 

. Kansas.. . 

.  67202 

Federal  Bldg.,  215  North  17th  St. 


(214)  749-2531 
(214)  749-1991 
(506)  769-8588 
(71S)  229-4011 
(501)  878-5011 
(806)  762-7011 
(915)  643-7100 
(512)  423-8934 
(512)  883-5511 
(318)  226-5075 
(504)  527-2611 
(4a5)  231-4011 
(512)  225- .5511 


(816)  374-7000 
(816)  374-5.5.57 
(615)  284  KXHI 
(402)  221-1221 
(314)  425-4110 
(316)  267  6311 


Region  VIXT, 

RO  Denver .  Colorado . 

DO  . do . .do. . 

DO  Casper . Wyoming _ 

DO  Fargo . North  Dsdeota. 

DO  Helena . Montana . 

DO  Salt  Lake  City . Utah _ 

DO  Sioux  Falls . South  Dakota. 

BO  Rapid  City . do . 


80202  721  I'Jlli  SI .,  room  426A . . 

80202  721  19th  St.,  room  426A . . 

82601  Federal  Bldg.,  room  4001, 100  East  B  St . . 

58102  Federal  Bldg.,  653  2d  Ave.,  North,  room  218 . 

59601  618  Helena  Ave _ _ _ _ _ _ 

84111  Federal  Bldg.,  125  South  State  St.,  room  2287 _ 

57102  National  Bank  Bldg.,  8th  A  Main  Ave.,  room  402. 
57701  515  91h  St .,  Federal  Bldg  . 


(303)  837-0111 
(803)  837-0111 
(307)  265-55.50 
(701)  237-5771 
(406)  442-9040 
(801)  524-5500 
(605)  336-2980 
(695)  313  .5017 


Region  IX: 

RO  San  Francisj'o..j .  California . 94102 

DO  . do . do . .  94102 

BO  Fresno . . . do . .  93721 

POD  Sacramento . do. .  95825 

DO  Las  Vegas . Nevada . 89121 

DO  Honolulu . . . Hawaii .  96813 

BO  Agana .  Ouam . i .  96910 

DO  Los  Angeles . California .  90014 

DO  Phoenix . Arizona . 85(K)4 

DO  San  Diego . California .  92101 


Federal  Bldg.,  450  Golden  tiatc  Ave.. .  (415.  .566-tK)»X) 

Federal  Bldg.,  450  Golden  Gate  Ave . .  (415)  556-9(KI0 

Federal  Bldg.,  1130  O  St.,  room  4015 .  (-209)  487-50<K) 

28C0  Cottage  Way . . .  <916.  484-4762 

301  East  Stewart .  (702)  385-6271 

1149  Bethel  St.,  room  402  . : .  (808)  549-89.50 

Ada  Plaza  Center  Bldg . .  ’  ( — )  777-8420 

849  South  Broadway .  (213)  688-2121 

112  North  Central  Ave .  (602)  261-3tHK) 

110  West  C  St.,  suite  795 . .  (714)  293  5(XXl 


Region  X; 
RO 
DO 
DO 
BO 
DO 
DO 
DO 


Seattle _ 

. do . 

Anchorage 

Fairbanks. 

Boise . 

Portland.. 

Spokane.. 


Washington.., 

. do . 

Alaska . 

. do . 

Idaho . 

Oregon. . 

Washington.. 


98104  710  2d  Ave.,  5th  floor,  Dexter  Horton  Bldg . (206)  442-0111 

98104  710  2d  Ave.,  5th  floor,  Dexter  Horton  Bldg .  (206)  442-0111 

99501  1016  West  6th  Ave.,  suite  200,  Anchorage  Legal  Center . •  (907)  272-5561 

99701  504  3d  Ave . »  (907)  452-1951 

83701  216  North  8th  St.,  room  406 .  (•208)  342-2711 

97205  921  Southwest  Washington  St .  (503)  221-2000 

99210  Court  House  Bldg.,  room  651 .  (509)  466-0111 


>  Telephone'numbers  for  public  use  only. 

>  Dial  operator  for  assistance. 

Key: 

10  Regional  Offices  (Rf)). 

64  District  Offices  (DO). 

18  Branch  Offices  (BO). 

8  Post-of-duty  (POD). 
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Appendix  B  pbocubement  assistance  prooram 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  PROORAUB 

I  Individual  Businesses 

1.  Business  Loans 

2.  Handicapped  Assistance  Loans 

3.  Economic  Opportunity  Loans 

4.  Lease  Guarantees 
II  Institutional 

1.  Small  Business  Investment  Companies 

2.  301(d)  Investment  Companies  (for  the  disadvantaged) 

3.  State  Development  Companies 

4.  Local  Development  Companies 

III  Government  Impact  and  Compliance  Assistance 

1.  Displaced  Business  Loans 

2.  Base  Closing  Economic  Injury  Loans 

3.  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Loans 

4.  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Loans 

5.  Consumet  Protection  Loans 

a.  Egg  Products  Inspection  Act 

b.  Wholesome  Meat  Act 

c.  Wholesome  Poultry  and  Poultry  Products  Act 

6.  Air  Pollution  Abatement  Loans 

7.  Water  Pollution  Abatement  Loans 

8.  Product  Disaster  Loans  (Toxicity) 

9.  Emergency  Energy  Shortage  Economic  Injury  Loans 

10.  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Economic  Injury  Loans 

yi  Physical  Disaster  Assistance 

1.  Business  Disaster  Loans 

2.  Non-Business  Disaster  Loans 

3.  Economic  Injury  Business  Disaster  Loans 


I  Individual  Businesses 

L  Federal  Government  Prime  Contracts  Set-Asides 

2.  Federal  Government  Sub-Contracts 

3.  8(a)  Assistance  (SBA  Subcontracting) 

4.  Certificates  of  Competency 
6.  Technology  Utilization 

6.  Surety  Bond  Guarantees 

II  Institutional 

L  State  Government  Set-Asides 
III  Special  Emphasis 

1.  Minority  Vendors  Program 

MANAGEMENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

I  Individual  Businesses 

1.  Direct  Aid 

2.  Contractual  Aid 

3.  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives  (SCORE) 

4.  Active  Corps  of  Executive  (ACE) 

5.  Pre-Business  Workshops 

6.  Business  Management  Training 

7.  Foreign  Trade  Assistance 

II  Institutiixial 

1.  Small  Business  Institutes 

ADVOCACY  ASSISTANCE 

I  Advisory  Councils 

II  Small  Business  and  Trade  Associations 

III  Inter-governmental  Liaison 
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Comments  on  the  proposed  plans  can  be  submitted  to:  Errol  D.  Clark,  Room  1120,  Veterans  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.  20420,  202-389-2265.  Deadline  for  submitting  comments  is  February  24, 1976.  In  addition 
to  receiving  comments,  the  above  person  is  available  by  telephone  or  mail  to  answer  questions  about  consumer 

representation  plans  within  the  agency. 
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I.  Statement  of  Pubpose 

The  Veterans  Administration’s  major  objective  is  to  provide 
service  to  veterans  and  their  dependents,  who  are  its  consumers. 
To  fnlfill  this  mission,  the  VA  administers  a  variety  of  programs, 
including  compensation,  pension,  education,  insurance,  home 
ioans,  burial,  and  health  care  and  hospitalization.  Through  its 
highly  decentralized  structure  the  VA  reaches  out  to  the  benefi¬ 
ciary  to  provide  greater  accessibility  and  service. 

The  purpose  of  this  Plan  is  to  identify  areas  where  consumer 
representation  and  participation  in  the  decision-making  process 
can  be  enhanced.  In  order  to  meet  its  objective  of  providing  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  veteran,  the  VA  wishes  to  insure  the  beneficiaries  of 
its  programs  are  included  in  any  decision  that  affects  them.  To 
this  end,  a  careful  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  major  operating 
elements  of  the  VA  to  determine  the  extent  of  present  consumer 
involvement.  Data  was  obtained  from  field  stations  and  VA  Cen¬ 
tral  Office  staff.  Regulations  and  procedures  were  reviewed  to 
determine  how  they  can  be  made  more  responsive  to  consumers’ 
needs. 

Consumer  representation  has  always  been  highlighted  in  the 
VA’s  close  relations  with  veterans’  organizations  such  as  the 


American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  and  American  Veterans  of  World  War  II,  Korea  and 
Vietnam  (AMVETS).  Therefore,  the  major  veterans’  organiza¬ 
tions  were  contacted  to  soUcit  their  views  on  how  the  current 
system  responds  to  their  needs  and  how  it  can  be  improved.  It 
has  been  a  policy  of  the  VA  to  keep  these  groups  Informed  of 
upcoming  decision  points  and  invite  them  to  offer  their  sugges¬ 
tions  and  criticisms;  in  this  way  they  often  have  effected  sub¬ 
stantive  changes  in  policies  or  regulations. 

Beginning  with  this  firm  foundation  in  consumer  contact,  the 
VA  Consumer  Representation  Plan  expands  upon  present  chan¬ 
nels  of  communication,  and  sets  down  more  formal  guidelines 
as  to  where  to  seek  consumer  input,  on  what  subjects,  and  how 
to  handle  those  Inputs  once  received.  Consumer  input  refers  to  a 
broad  spectrum  of  communications,  including  complaints  and 
suggested  changes  from  individual  veterans,  advice  on  proposed 
regulations  or  policies  from  various  veterans’  organizations,  re¬ 
sults  of  questionnaires  and  surveys  among  the  veteran  popula¬ 
tion,  outcomes  of  formal  and  informal  conferences  with  veterans’ 
groups,  and  related  sources  of  ideas. 

The  Plan  is  designed  to  give  maximum  attention  to  such  con¬ 
sumer  input,  to  see  that  it  is  channeled  to  those  officials  in  a 
position  to  take  action  on  it,  and  to  arrange  for  it  to  receive 
appropriate  consideration  in  decision-making  in  all  VA  organiza¬ 
tional  elements. 

II.  Pkimaey  Operating  Units 

The  Veterans  Administration  has  three  major  operating  orga¬ 
nizations  :  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Veterans  Benefits,  and  the  National  Cemetery  System. 
Although  each  of  them  is  Involved  in  providing  benefits  to 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  their  functions  are  distinct  and 
therefore  are  treated  in  separate  plans  which  combined  con¬ 
stitute  the  overall  Veterans  Administration  plan.  Although 
every  staff  element  contributes  in  some  way  to  the  service 
rendered  by  the  VA,  only  the  four  staff  offices  with  the  greatest 
consumer  interaction  are  discussed.  These  are  the  Information 
Service,  General  Counsel,  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals,  and 
Reports  and  Statistics  Service  in  the  Office  of  the  Controller. 
The  other  staff  offices  are  discussed  in  the  executive  summary 
or  mentioned  in  the  separate  plans  of  each  of  the  operating 
organizations. 
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OBCAMXUnOV  OF  THE  VETERANS  ADHINISTRATION  1/ 
OPERATING  UNITS 


ly  For  a  Bor*  detailed  chert  see  United  States  Organization  Manual 

y  MCS  was  transferred  to  the  VA  fron  the  Departnent  of  the  Arsqr  hy  the 
National  Cenetery  Act  of  1973.  To  Facilitate  the  trensfer,  all  organi- 
eational  elenents  were  attached  to  the  Adninistrator's  office  pending 
developnent  of  a  penanent  atructure.  However,  it  is  a.-true  operating 
unit  and  is  shown  at  the  sane  level  as  the  two  operating  departnents. 

3/  This  figure  includes  outpatient  clinics  at  hospitals. 


a 
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III.  Executive  Summary 

The  VA  is  characterized  by  considerable  concern  and  involve¬ 
ment  with  its  consumers.  As  a  result,  it  is  organized  primarily 
along  service  lines  and  has  no  need  for  a  special  oflBce  of  con¬ 
sumer  affairs.  Responsibility  for  consumer  affairs  is  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  functions  of  each  organizational  element.  Input 
to  the  decision  process  begins  with  the  smallest  element  and 
reaches  up  through  each  management  level  including  the 
Administrator. 

Consumer  input  is  received  from  five  major  sources,  the  first 
of  which  is  the  veteran  who  expresses  himself  through  teleplione 
or  face-to-face  contact  with  VA  employees,  as  well  as  through 
letters.  Secondly,  the  veterans’  organizations  provide  direct 
input  by  their  responses  to  advance  notice  of  npcoining  ix)licy 
changes,  in  addition  to  nnsolicited  comments  and  suggestions 
made  through  personal  contact  with  VA  officials,  botli  at  Central 
and  Regional  Office  locations,  and  at  conventions,  seminars, 
meetings,  and  joint  training  ventures.  Actually,  veterans’  orga¬ 
nizations  have  three  opportnnities  to  respond  to  proposed 
changes  in  VA  regulations  and  procedures.  Tliey  receive  draft 
copies,  advance  copies  prior  to  publication,  and  the  Federal 
Register.  At  each  step  they  are  invited  to  make  suggestions  and 
comments  and  whenever  possilde  their  recommendations  are 
incorporated  into  the  final  version. 

A  third  source  of  consumer  input  is  data  gathered  in  ongoing 
evaluations,  studies  and  surveys  conducted  by  internal  VA 
elements,  other  government  agencies,  outside  consultants,  and 
veterans’  organizations.  Tlie  i)nri>o.ses  of  these  tools  are  to  in- 
crea.se  knowledge  to  produce  more  responsive,  effective  pro¬ 
grams;  to  evaluate  management  practices  and  to  pinpoint  areas 
in  need  of  improvement ;  and  to  Investigate  instances  of  un¬ 
satisfactory  service  or  alleged  al»uses  or  improprieties.  Each 
operating  unit  maintains  its  own  evaluation  staff ;  at  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator’s  level  is  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Evaluation 
which  conducts  management  audits,  cost-benefit"  or  special 
studies  and  investigations.  Professional  groups,  veterans’  orga¬ 
nizations,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  the  Joint  Commis¬ 
sion  on  tlie  Accreditation  of  IIo.spitals  continuously  are  making 
on-site  surveys  at  field  stations  and  preparing  reports  for  top 
VA  officials.  Tlie  Oflice  of  tlie  Controller,  throngli  its  Reports 
and  Statistics  Service,  gatliers  data  on  tlie  veteran  population, 
its  composition,  its  problems,  its  usage  of  availalile  benefits,  and 
the  impact  of  the  benefits  used. 

Advisory  Committees  are  a  fourth  mechanism  for  consumer 
input.  These  committees  represent  diverse  groups  including 
veterans  and  members  of  the  community  who  are  prominent 
in  the  fields  of  education,  medicine  and  law.  They  provide  man¬ 
agement  with  objective  professional  evaluations  of  VA  programs 
and  serve  as  a  source  of  new  ideas  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
consumers.  The  fiftli  source  of  consumer  input  is  community 
organizations,  such  as  lending  institutions  and  schools,  which 
contribute  constructive  suggestions  to  facilitate  consumer  serv¬ 
ice  by  streamlining  procedures. 

To  be  responsive  to  over  29  million  veterans  and  an  even  larger 
number  of  dependents  is  a  significant  challenge.  The  magnitude 
of  the  task  is  increased  further  by  the  diversity  of  the  programs 
administered  through  the  171  VA  Hospitals  and  68  Regional 
Offices,  each  of  which  operates  under  a  unique  set  of  conditions. 
Consumer  input  is  needed  and  sought  at  every  level.  There  Is  an 
active  outreach  effort  to  keep  veterans  informed  of  their  entitle¬ 
ment,  rather  than  letting  them  seek  out  the  VA  on  their  own.  In 
all  possible  ways,  the  VA  encourages  dialogue  with  its  con¬ 
sumers  and  although  not  every  problem  has  been  averted,  every 
effort  is  made  to  limit  it  to  a  one-time-only  occurrence. 


The  imiM)rtauce  of  including  the  consumer  has  been  recognized 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  who  maintains  an 
open-door  policy  to  all  veterans  and  takes  a  personal  interest  in 
finding  out  the  problems  and  concerns  of  them  and  their  bene¬ 
ficiaries.  This  attitude  of  openness  and  responsiveness  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  in  evidence  among  the  Administrator's  staff  and  within 
each  VA  organizational  element.  This  encourages  consumer 
input  at  every  level. 

Meetings  with  consnmer.s’  groups  are  encouraged.  At  the  time 
of  this  writing  the  Administrator  has  scheduled  five  working 
meetings  with  representatives  of  ninteen  veterans’  organizations. 
In  order  to  in.snre  adequate  repre.sentatlon  of  the  Vietnam 
era  veteran,  two  Vietnam  veterans  .serve  as  staff  assistants  to  the 
Administmtor  and  his  Deputy.  These  individuals  make  every 
effint  to  maintain  open  dialogue  with  the  youngest  of  onr 
veterans  and  their  various  groups. 

Consumer  involvement  in  the  Veterans  Administration  is 
particularly  visible  at  the  local  level.  All  Hospitals  and  Regional 
Offices  have  daily  contact  with  veteran.s,  their  dependents  and 
their  friends  who  are  interested  in  their  welfare.  Scattered 
thronghont  the  country,  the.se  field  stations  reach  veterans  with 
a  variety  of  demands,  proldem.s,  requests  and  complaints.  The 
main  functions  of  VA  facilities  at  the  local  level  are  to  i)rovi<le 
service  and  to  disseminate  information.  Within  the  Deimrtment 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  hospitals,  .outpjitient  clinics,  domi- 
ciliaries  and  nursing  homes  forni.sh  a  full  siiet'trum  of  health 
care.  Regional  Offices,  within  the  Department  of  Veterans  Ben¬ 
efits,  are  the  (“ontact  imints  for  veterans  wishing  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  about  their  benefits,  and  sen'e  also  as  administration 
points  for  all  non-medical  prr)grams.  In  order  to  make  it  easier 
for  the  veteran  to  get  information  about  VA  benefits  the  V.V 
has  mobile  vans  which  travel  to  remote  communities  throtigh- 
out  the  country.  This  program,  has  been  effective  in  keeping 
veterans  informed  and  in  relaying  their  problems  to  the  VA. 
The  V.V  also  provides  veteran.s  with  toll-free  telephone  nnndters 
to  Regional  Otfioes  in  most  areas  of  the  (“ountry.  .V  group  of 
veteran  speciali.^^ls  knowledgeable  in  VA  programs  answer  the 
phones,  record  any  problems  and  relay  them  to  the  official  able 
to  solve  them.  The.se  specialists  also  explain  tiie  various  entitle¬ 
ments  and  seek  out  information  about  the  vetennis’  desires.  The 
bulk  of  this  input  from  veterans  is  reviewed  by  station  officials 
and  results  in  necessary  changes.  Another  method  of  reaching 
the  consumer  is  the  Veteran  Rejiresentative  on  Campus.  These 
are  the  veterans’  assistance  counselors  who  solve  individuals’ 
problems  and  rt'lay  information  about  the  concerns  of  veterans 
back  to  the  Regional  Offices. 

Because  of  the  vast  number  of  veterans  serveil,  the  field  sta¬ 
tions  are  active  in  providing  comsumers  information  regarding 
their  veterans’  benefits.  Tlierefore,  they  maintain  close  ties  with 
the  local  media  which  disseminate  prepared  press  releases  and 
informational  material,  and  which  cover  new'sworthy  VA  activ¬ 
ities.  It  is  l)elieved  that  good  public  relations,  including  appear¬ 
ances  by  VA  directors  before  veterans’  organizations  and  civic 
groups?,  gains  public  support  and  thus  enhances  consumer  In¬ 
volvement.  Any  publicity  given  locally  or  nationally  will  im¬ 
prove  consumer  information  and  increase  participation  in  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  legislative  decisions.  Veterans’  organizations 
receive  copies  of  Regional  Office  Newsletters,  which  are  local 
publications  providing  information  regarding  changes  in  laws, 
regulations  and  procedures,  and  announcing  a  variety  of  VA  ac¬ 
tivities.  They  send  representatives  to  the  Training  Seminars  and 
Conferences  conducted  by  the  Regional  Office.  Veterans’  organi¬ 
zations  are  given  office  space  within  Hospitals  and  Regional 
Offices,  which  promotes  communication  with  VA  management  on 
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an  informal  and  continning  basla  Additionally,  field  station  di- 
rectMB  hold  monthly  meetings  with  yeterans’  organizations  to 
advise  them  formally  of  YA  activities  and  to  receive  their 
response.  Since  Hospitals  and  Regional  OfOces  are  the  veterans' 
first  points  of  contact  with  the  YA,  their  interests  generally  are 
limited  to  their  own  specific  sitnations.  However,  professioDal 
non-consnmers,  snch  as  lending  institutions  and  schools,  have 
contributed  many  constructive  suggestions  which  have  aided 
consumer  service  by  eliminating  unnecessary  delays. 

The  YA  has  launched  a  new  program  evaluation  system.  Cuiv 
rently  two  major  programs  are  under  evaluation:  the  educa¬ 
tional  programs  and  the  Nursing  Home  Care  Program.  These 
evaluations  center  (m  desired  goals  vs.  goals  actually  achieved. 
They  consider  the  veteran  as  he/she  enters  the  program  and 
the  effect  on  him/her  in  qualitative  and  quantitative  terma  The 
evaluations  will  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  in 
achieving  goals  in  relation  to  costs,  impact  on  related  programs, 
and  their  structure  and  mechanism  for  delivery  of  services.  Con¬ 
sumer  impact  will  be  a  major  consideration  in  these  evaluations. 
After  the  two  pilot  programs  have  been  completed,  the  evalua¬ 
tion  system  will  be  expanded  to  other  YA  programs  and  will  be 
used  as  a  continuing  self -check  mechanism. 

A  major  source  of  consumer  involvement  at  the  local  level 
is  the  complaint.  When  communicatimi  from  a  consumer  indi¬ 
cates  a  complaint  with  service,  there  is  a  formal  written  pro¬ 
cedure  to  ensure  that  special  staff  review  be  made  of  the  com¬ 
plaint.  In  the  hospital  setting,  the  veteran  can  enter  a  cmu- 
plaint  through  the  medical  staff,  the  director  or  the  veterans’  or¬ 
ganizations.  All  complaints  at  the  Regional  Office  are  forwarded 
to  the  Office  of  the  Director  to  ensure  prompt  reply  and  to  be 
certain  corrective  measures  are  taken  to  avoid  similar  c(Hn- 
plaints  from  other  veterana  It  is  the  policy  of  all  field  stations, 
both  Hospitals  and  Regional  Offices,  to  respond  Immediately  to 
all  complaints  and  to  resolve  them  in  an  expeditious  manner. 
Decisions  affecting  individual  consiuners  also  are  relayed  to 
their  authorized  representatives.  In  addition  to  complaints  about 
service  received,  veterans  can  express  dissatisfaction  vrith  de¬ 
cisions  reached  regarding  a  claim  for  benefits.  In  these  in¬ 
stances,  the  Regional  Office  instructs  the  veterans  in  the  proper 
procedure  for  having  the  case  heard  by  the  Board  of  Veterans 
Appeals.  When  a  Regional  Office  discerns  a  pattern  which  in¬ 
dicates  a  problem  more  than  local  in  scope,  contact  is  made 
with  the  appropriate  Central  Office  official.  Also,  information  is 
referred  to  a  Data  Processing  Center  with  the  indication  that 
Immediate  corrective  action  is  reqtiired. 

Complaints  received  at  Central  Office  receive  the  same  prior¬ 
ity  handling.  Each  request  is  answered  promptly  and  is  re¬ 
viewed,  together  with  other  data,  to  determine  if  there  is  a  need 
for  any  changes  in  policy,  procedure,  regulations  or  legislation. 
It  is  possible  for  veterans  to  influence  VA  policy  through  their 
complainta  For  example,  when  Central  Office  rec'eives  the  same 
type  of  complaint  from  a  number  of  different  hospitals  (as 
when  a  badly  designed  form  is  causing  long  queues)  they  will 
change  policy  system-wide.  When  many  Vietnam  veterans  were 
complaining  that  the  VA  was  unresponsive  to  their  needs, 
various  measures  were  taken  to  change  this  situation.  Direct 
correlation  between  changes  in  YA  regulations  and  policy  and 
the  demands  of  the  Vietnam  veterans  can  be  i^own  for:  1)  the 
elimination  of  much  of  the  military  jargon  fr<»n  YA  Hospitals; 
2)  the  establishment  of  Drug  Dependence  Treatment  Centers; 
and  3)  the  establishment  of  a  committee  of  Vietnam  veterans  at 
each  YA  HospitaL 

These  and  many  other  dianges  in  the  evaluation  and  proc¬ 
eedings  of  claims  can  be  traced  directly  to  liq>ut  in  the  form  of 
recommendations,  suggestions  or  complaints. 


IV.  Oboanizational  OPEBATiNe  Plaits 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Bwrgerf 

A.  OENEBAl. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Departmmit  (rf  Medicine  and 
Surgery  is  the  delivery  of  health  care  to  veterans.  To  fulfill  this 
mission  of  providing  veterans  with  a  full  range  of  medical  care, 
the  VA  operates  171  ho8i)itals  consisting  of  over  95  thousand 
hospital  beds.  In  addition  to  a  full  spectrum  of  services  for  hospi¬ 
talized  patients,  DM&S  offers  a  variety  of  programs  aimed  at 
keeping  veterans  as  functioning  members  of  their  environments. 
Hospital  based  home  care  is  a  special  medical  service,  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  hospital,  which  provides  individual  medical,  nursing, 
social  and  rehabilitative  care  to  patients  within  their  family 
setting.  Ambulatory  care  is  available  to  veterans  for  all  service- 
related  disabilities.  It  is  available  also  for  any  condition  if  the 
veteran  has  a  service-connected  disability  of  80%  or  more,  and 
for  other  veterans  to  obviate  the  need  for  hospitalization.  Eli¬ 
gible  veterans  who  are  not  within  easy  distance  of  VA  facilities 
can  avail  themselves  of  fee-basis  medical  visits,  with  the  VA  pay¬ 
ing  the  cost.  The  VA  provides  a  full  range  of  p.sychiatric  care 
including  therapy  for  family  members  if  this  would  facilitate 
the  treatment  of  the  veteran.  The  domiciliary  care  program  is 
designed  to  motivate  the  veteran  to  return  to  the  community  in  a 
self-sustaining  and  independent  living  situation  or  to  assist 
him/her  to  reach  optimal  usefulness  in  a  protective  environ¬ 
ment.  Nursing  home  care  is  provided  to  eligible  veterans  as 
needed. 

An  individual’s  health  and  medical  care  frequently  take 
precedence  over  all  other  interests.  Although  the  patient  and  the 
family  are  concerned  deeply  with  the  treatment  program,  the 
scientific  nature  of  medical  treatment  often  prevents  direct 
consumer  contribution.  Yet,  DM&S  actively  seeks  consumer 
input  and  the  patient’s  interests  always  are  accorded  primary 
consideration  in  the  areas  of  service.  There  are  a  number  of  well- 
developed  systems  to  assure  the  patient’s  views  are  obtained 
in  a  timely  and  constructive  manner.  These  are  utilized  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  quality  of  service  and  the  responsiveness  of  the  health 
care  facility  to  the  patient’s  needs. 

B.  INFORMATION  INPUT 

1.  Policy  advisory  and  program  planning — highlights  of  exist¬ 
ing  mechanisms 

Unquestionably,  the  most  significant  input  for  policy  and  pro¬ 
gram  planning  is  derived  directly  from  the  recipients  of  medical 
care.  There  are  mechanisms,  both  formal  and  informal,  through 
which  this  input  is  channeled  to  the  appropriate  management 
level.  The  VA  organization  for  providing  health  care  is  highly 
decentralized,  with  broad  authority  delegated  to  the  director  and 
management  staff  of  the  hospital  or  other  medical  facility.  There 
is  extensive  personal  contact  involved  in  medical  care  and  the 
concerns  of  the  patient  (consumer)  are  relayed  rapidly  to  local 
management  through  normal  organizational  channels.  This  input 
is  reflected  also  in  planning  and  policy  decisions.  The  hospital 
and  clinic  staff  members  providing  treatment  are  perhaps  the 
most  effective  advocates  of  the  consumer  on  the  local  level. 

More  formal  mechanisms  for  consumer  input  at  the  local  level 
include  veterans’  organizations.  Veterans  Administration 
Voluntary  Service,  patient  satisfaction  surveys  and  local  advi¬ 
sory  committees.  The  close  relationship  between  the  VA  and 
veterans’  organizations  has  been  especially  helpful.  Service  offi¬ 
cers  of  major  veterans’  organizations  are  provided  office  space 
in  VA  Hospitals  and  serve  as  effective  consumer  representatives 
for  both  individuals  and  consumer  groups.  Top  officials  of  the 
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hospital  meet  regularly  with  these  representatives  with  the 
objective  of  obtaining  consumer  input  and  consultation  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  policy  decisions.  The  organizations  are  national  and 
liave  the  facility  and  opportunity  to  bring  matters  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  VA  Central  Office  when  action  at  that  level  is  indicated. 
Tlie  major  organizations  also  employ  National  Service  Officers 
wlio  conduct  surveys  of  hospitals  and  make  formal  reports  with 
recommendations  for  action  at  both  local  and  national  levels. 
Tliis  provides  exceptionally  valuable  consumer  input  and  repre¬ 
sentation.  Further,  these  organizations  are  a  major  source  of 
consumer  representation  in  policy  and  planning  decisions  at  the 
Central  Office  level.  As  a  routine  practice  all  proposed  changes 
in  regulations  and  other  administrative  issues  having  significant 
impact  on  the  VA  medical  program  are  furnished  the  veterans’ 
organziations  in  advance,  and  their  comments  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  always  given  full  consideration.  Some  organizations, 
such  as  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  represent  specific 
groups  with  common  problems  and  maintain  close  contact  with 
appropriate  program  officials  in  the  VA  Central  Office. 

All  VA  hospitals  are  supported  by  large  numbers  of  individual 
volunteers  sponsored  by  veterans’  and  other  local  organiaztlons. 
These  volunteers  primarily  perform  duties  which  place  them  in 
personal  contact  with  patients  at  the  hospital.  They  provide  a 
vital  link  between  the  hospitalized  patient  and  the  community, 
and  also  serve  as  a  channel  of  communication  between  patients 
and  hospital  management.  Representatives  of  these  volunteer 
groups  meet  with  top  hospital  officials  monthly  to  exchange  views 
on  means  of  improving  service  to  patients.  They  are  also  kept 
informed,  and  consulted  when  appropriate,  of  plans  and  policy 
decisions  that  will  affect  the  hospital  community. 

Patient  satisfaction  surveys  are  an  integral  part  of  the  sys¬ 
tematic  internal  review  procedure  prescribed  for  all  VA  hospi¬ 
tals  as  a  part  of  the  Health  Service  Review  Organization  Pro¬ 
gram.  The  questionnaire  used  in  this  survey  of  patients’  opinions 
is  structured  so  that  local  management  can  determine  specific 
areas  where  service  can  be  improved.  It  also  has  been  used  as  a 
tool  in  nationwide  surveys  so  that  individual  VA  Hospitals  can 
be  rated  and  ranked  on  the  basis  of  patient  satisfaction.  Local 
advisory  committees  are  used  in  hospitals  as  a  means  of  deter¬ 
mining  needs  and  obtaining  recommendations  for  action  to  im¬ 
prove  services.  As  a  typical  example,  most  hospitals  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Committee  to  increase  respon¬ 
siveness  to  these  veterans.  Although  local  advisory  committees 
are  composed  primarily  of  members  of  the  hospital  staff,  long¬ 
term  patients  are  frequently  Included,  and  in  all  cases  committee 
members  have  close  communication  with  bo'th  patients  and 
veterans’  organizations.  At  the  national  level,  a  number  of  advi¬ 
sory  bodies  have  been  constituted  with  membership  from  both 
government  agencies  and  non-government  institutions.  Wlierever 
appropriate,  leaders  of  organizations  having  special  interests  in 
veterans’  affairs  and  related  fields  are  included  in  the  member¬ 
ship  of  these  groups.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  advi.sory  committee 
members  are  chosen  to  provide  wide  representation  from  the 
various  groups  who  work  with  or  are  served  by  the  VA. 
They  are  chartered  and  function  to  provide  advice  and  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  VA  in  specific  subject  areas,  and  they  contribute 
significantly  in  policy  and  program  planning  decisions.  Standing 
committees  on  veterans’  affairs  have  been  established  in  both 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate.  These  commit¬ 
tees  have  the  responsibility  for  reviewing  VA  activities,  and 
both  have  established  subcommittees  on  hospitals  and  health 
which  are  concerned  more  directly  with  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  These  subcommittees  hold 
hearings  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  in  various  locations  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  obtain  testimony  from  individuals  and 
organizations  regarding  the  VA  medical  program.  As  a  result. 


these  committees  frequently  suggest  changes  in  policies  and 
regulations.  The  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  often 
enters  into  contracts  with  universities  and  private  research 
institutions  as  well  as  consulting  firms  to  perform  independent 
studies  of  present  and  future  veterans’  needs  on  a  scientific 
basis.  When  considered  appropriate  these  studies  include  direct 
consumer  contact  of  a  marketing  survey  nature  to  determine 
their  desires  and  preferences.  These  have  been  helpful  in 
planning  medical  care  facilities. 

2.  Evaluation — highlights  of  existing  mechanisms 

Within  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  there  is  an 
extensive  program  designed  to  assure  that  the  quality  of  health 
care  is  maintained  at  a  high  level.  This  program  is  known  as 
“Health  Services  Review  Organization’’  (HSRO)  and  consists 
of  two  parts.  The  first  is  a  systematic  internal  review  require¬ 
ment  which  is  applied  to  all  health  care  facilities.  This  is  an  on¬ 
going  review  process,  carefully  structured  to  cover  all  significant 
elements  of  health  care  and  to  identify  opportunities  for  im¬ 
provement.  Consumer  involvement  is  included  through  the 
patient  satisfaction  questionnaire.  The  second  part  of  the  HSRO 
Program  involves  systematic  external  reviews.  These  are  ex¬ 
ternal  in  the  sense  that  they  are  conducted  by  teams  made  up  of 
members  that  are  not  associate<l  with  the  health  care  facility 
under  review.  These  teams  evaluate  the  quality  of  care  and 
service  being  provided.  The  procedures  they  use  include  inter¬ 
views  with  patients  and  veterans’  organization  representatives. 
The  reaction  of  consumers  is  evaluated  carefully  by  the  review 
teams,  and  significant  findings  are  included  in  the  report  and 
are  considered  in  making  recommendations.  Action  to  correct  any 
identified  deficiencies  is  controlled  and  monitored  at  the  Central 
Office  level  and  special  follow-up  reviews  are  made  as  necessary. 
For  example,  if  patient  reaction  were  critical  of  the  food  serv¬ 
ice  at  a  particular  hospital,  representatives  of  the  Central  Of¬ 
fice  Dietetic  Service  would  survey  that  function  at  the  hospital 
with  the  objective  of  eliminating  the  cause  of  such  complaints. 

Another  form  of  internal  evaluation  regularly  employed  by 
DM&S  utilizes  the  ad  hoc  committee  or  task  force  technique  to 
review  existing  policies,  proposals  and  plans  pertaining  to  sys¬ 
temwide  programs.  Usually,  these  groups  are  made  up  of  offi¬ 
cials  from  DM&S  and  other  VA  staff  offices  who  have  special 
qualifications  in  the  subject  area.  Committees  of  hospital  di¬ 
rectors  frequently  have  been  utilized  for  this  purpose.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  for  such  groups  to  solicit  the  views  and  recommendations 
of  consumers  of  health  services  and  these  normally  are  includetl 
in  the  reports  and  considered  in  the  recommendations  made  to 
the  Chief  Medical  Director.  In  addition  to  tho.se  reviews  con¬ 
trolled  and  carried  out  within  DM&S,  the  medical  care  pro¬ 
grams  are  subject  to  evaluation  by  other  elements  of  the  VA 
and  also  outside  sources.  Internal  audits  of  prc'grams  and  op¬ 
erations  relating  to  medical  care  normally  involve  surveys  of 
medical  installations  or  studies  of  major  medical  programs. 
Management  engineering  studies  relating  to  medical  care  usu¬ 
ally  encompass  evaluation  of  a  specific  health  care  delivery 
system  with  the  objective  of  recommending  improvements.  Re¬ 
view  of  health  care  facilities  is  made  also  by  accreditation 
surveys  of  national  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  determin¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  a  hospital,  or  a  portion  thereof,  meets  na¬ 
tional  standards  for  accreditation.  The  General  Accounting 
Office,  representing  the  legislative  branch  of  government,  reviews 
medical  care  programs  to  determine  their  effectiveness  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  intent  of  the  authorizing  legislation.  All  of  these 
audits,  studies,  surveys  and  reviews  involve  contact  with  in¬ 
dividual  consumers  or  consumer  groups  as  may  be  appropriate. 
These  activities  are  well  publicized  and  consumers  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  their  views  known  to  the  groups  conducting 
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the  evaluation.  In  additi(Hi,  evaluation  of  medical  care  programs 
and  fadlitiea  are  actually  conducted  by  groups  directly  rei>- 
resenting  the  consumer.  As  indicated  earlier,  major  veterausf 
organizations  routinely  conduct  8urve3r8  of  YA  Hospitals  with 
the  fall  cooperation  at  the  YA.  They  make  formal  reports  in¬ 
cluding  recommendations  to  local  managnnent  officials  and  to 
the  YA  at  the  national  leveL  The  YA  makes  a  formal  response 
to  these  reports  after  full  consideration  is  given  to  the  findings 
and  recommendations. 

5.  Data  transmission — highlights  of  existing  mechanisms 
The  main  channel  for  data  transmission  is  via  the  veterans’ 
organizations.  Each  veterans’  organization  has  a  newsletter 
which  is  distributed  to  keep  its  membership  informed  about  mat¬ 
ters  of  concern  to  them  and,  therefore,  of  concern  to  the  YA. 
Data  (information)  from  the  grass-roots  levels  is  transmitted 
to  state  and  national  headquarters  through  conventions  and 
other  meetings  of  the  various  veterans’  organizati<m8.  The  YA 
Central  Office  and  field  facilities  maintain  close  liaison  with 
these  groups  by  attending  the  conferences  and  conventions.  Data 
received  at  these  conferences  and  at  other  formal  and  informal 
meetings  are  funneled  back  through  the  YA  system  to  the  heads 
of  the  aroropriate  services  and  to  the  Administrator. 

'4.  Correspondence  and  complaint  handling — highlights  of  exist¬ 
ing  meohanitmu 

All  correspondence  is  handled  exi)editiously  upon  receipt  at 
Central  Office  or  at  a  health  care  facility.  When  the  content  of 
the  correspondence  is  routine  or  complimentary  in  nature  It  is 
forwarded  to  the  appropriate  office  and  promptly  acknowledged. 
In  VA  Hospitals  and  other  medical  facilities,  agency-pre¬ 
scribed  policies  and  procedures  are  followed  in  processing  and 
controlling  complaints  received  by  mail.  Sndi  mail  is  immedi¬ 
ately  routed  to  the  field  station  head  who  is  required  to  main¬ 
tain  control  to  assure  that  a  prompt  and  appropriate 
response  is  made.  Allegations  of  a  very  serious  nature  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  Central  Office  where  they  are  processed  as  outlined 
in  Central  Office  (grating  lnstructlon&  Complaints  that  do  not 
warrant  a  Central  Office  action  are  acted  upon  by  the  field 
station  head.  'There  are  written  guidelines  which  may  be  used 
as  an  aid  in  analyzing  complaints  and  in  taking  corrective  action. 
VA  directives  require  that  necessary  action  be  initiated 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  addition  to  expeditious  and  considerate 
response  to  all  complaints  received  in  written  form,  it  is  policy 
and  practice  that  YA  medical  facility  directors  and  key  staff 
officials  be  available  for  personal  discussions  with  complainants. 
Complaints  assist  program  officials  in  identifying  areas  where 
Improvements  can  be  made.  In  conjunction  with  other  informa¬ 
tion,  this  has  been  instrumental  in  effecting  changes  to  policies, 
procedures,  regulations  and  proposed  legislation. 

C.  INFORMATION  OUTPUT 

1.  Communication  to  consumers  on  issues  and  decisions — high¬ 
lights  of  existing  mechanisms 

DMAS  has  formal  mechanisms  designed  to  communicate  with 
consumers  on  major  issues  and  decisions  affecting  them.  AU 
services  are  involved  to  some  extent  in  providing  information  to 
the  consumer,  but  Voluntary  Service  and  Medical  Administra¬ 
tion  Service  particularly  are  active  in  this  function.  In  addition, 
the  veterans’  organizations  provide  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  information  between  veterans  and  decision-makers  in 
order  to  foster  a  better  understanding  of  issues  involving  them 
and  services  available  to  them.  Members  of  the  Voluntary 
Service  (numbering  100,000  in  1974)  interact  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  veteran  patients  and  their  dependents.  Through  their 
meetings  and  national  conferences,  they  have  contact  with 


other  national  organizations  such  as  the  American  Gold  Star 
Mothers,  American  National  Red  Cross  and  the  veterans’ 
organizations. 

2.  /feedback  to  consumers  about  their  comments — highlights  of 
existing  mechanisms 

All  of  the  me<fiianisms  designed  to  communicate  with  con¬ 
sumers  on  major  Issues  and  decisions  also  include  consumer  com¬ 
ments  as  r^)orted  to  the  YA  through  channels  of  information 
input  Additional  response  to  veterans  and  their  dependents  is 
provided  through  representatives  of  the  various  veterans’  or¬ 
ganizations,  both  in  Central  Office  and  the  field.  'There  are 
regularly  sriieduled  monthly  meetings  between  hospital  staff 
and  veterans’  representatives,  in  additi(m  to  other  interviews 
and  meetings  with  various  veterans’  groups  as  needed. 

S.  Consumer  education — highlights  of  existing  mechanisms 

Because  of  the  VA’s  service  orientation,  a  large  amount  of 
informati<m  input  and  output  is  directly  or  indlpectly  consumer 
education.  Consumer  education  is  accomplished  through  a 
variety  of  mass  media  mechanisms,  through  veterans’  organiza¬ 
tions  and  via  person-to-person  contacts  in  hospitals  and  clinics. 
There  are  Veterans  Benefits  Counselors  in  every  hospital  and 
on  many  college  campuses.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Special¬ 
ists  counsd.  and  educate  the  veteran  or  eligible  dependent  at 
schools  and  rehabilitation  centers.  Mobile  vans  with  specially 
trained  personnel  vbfit  the  communities  in  which  veterans  live 
to  make  information  readily  available  to  them.  Educational  and 
informative  pamphlets  are  distributed  on  the  initiative  of  the 
V A  or  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  consumer.  In  addition  to 
the  relatively  formal  methods  described  above.  Medical  Admin¬ 
istration  Specialists  have  daily  contact  with  veterans  in  ad- 
mia^on  offices  or  when  the  veteran  makes  an  out-patient  visit 
Throughout  the  course  of  a  veteran’s  medical  care,  hospital 
staff  have  formal  and  informal  contacts  relaying  information 
or  educating  the  veteran  in  reference  to  the  services  or  treat¬ 
ment  he  is  receiving.  This  may  range  from  how  to  establish  eligi¬ 
bility  to  specifie  assistance  f(»  tiM  handicapped,  and  includes 
counseling  the  diabetic,  the  paraplegic,  or  the  family  of  the 
emotionally  disturited  patient. 

D.  PLANNING  ACTIONS 

The  Health  Service  Review  Organization  Program  will  be  im¬ 
proved  as  hospitals  and  other  health  care  facilities  become 
increasingly  proficient  in  systematic  internal  review  techniques 
including  the  use  and  analysis  of  patient  satisfaction  data.  An 
increase  in  the  number  of  systematic  external  reviews  con¬ 
ducted  each  year  is  also  planned. 

1.  Schedule  of  events 

Implementation  of  the  Health  Service  Review  Organization 
Program  will  take  place  on  a  continuing  basis  in  order  to  im¬ 
prove  constantly  health  care  delivery. 

2.  Allocation  of  resources 

The  objectives  of  the  Health  Service  Review  Organization 
can  be  accomplished  within  the  current  budget 

Department  of  Veterans  Benefits 

A.  GENERAL 

The  Department  of  Veterans  Benefits  administers  an  inte¬ 
grated  program  of  benefits' and  services  establLfiied  by  law  for 
veterans,  service  personnel,  and  their  dependents  or  benefldariesL 
Administrati<Mi  of  benefits  is  decentralized  to  a  network  of  field 
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stations  with  at  least  one  office  located  in  each  state.  Benefits 
and  services  are  grouped  in  four  major  luxigram  categories, 
namely,  (Compensation  &  Pension,  Education  and  Rehabilitation, 
Loan  Guaranty,  and  Insurance.  Separate  Central  Office  Services 
formulate  policy  and  provide  program  management  staff  sup¬ 
port.  Functions  of  each  program  are  described  below. 

Compensation  and  Pension ;  adjudicate  claims  and  make 
awards  for  disability  and  death,  compensation  and  pension, 
including  related  income,  dependency,  burial  and  reimburse¬ 
ment,  api)ealed  claims,  independent  reviews  ami  correspondence 
actions. 

PCdncation  and  Keliabilitatiou :  determine  entitlement,  pro¬ 
vide  counseling,  and  make  awards  for  educational  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  related  dependency  and  training  changes.  Also  aids, 
guides  and  prescribes  vocational  rehabilitation  for  service-dis¬ 
abled  veterans  including  counseling  and  supervision  of  trainees. 

Loan  Guaranty :  determine  eligibility,  establish  reasonable 
value  of  new  or  existing  properties,  and  issue  guaranty  or  in¬ 
surance  for  home,  mobile  home,  and  refinancing  loans;  service 
and  settle  claims  by  holders  of  outstanding  GI  loans  as  well  as 
acquire,  manage,  and  sell  a  portfolio  of  VA-owned  loans  and 
properties. 

InsuraiK-e :  maintain  accounts  and  authorize  changes  to  ex¬ 
isting  GI  insurance  policies ;  determine  acceptability  of  applica¬ 
tions  for  new  insurance,  adjudicate  disability  and  death  claims, 
and  make  awards  for  benefits  or  policy  proceeds. 

B.  (OMPENSATION  AND  PENSION 
1.  Jnfonmition  input 

a.  Policy  advisory  and  prognini  planning — highlights  of  ex¬ 
isting  mechanisms. — Substantive  rule-making  in  Gompensatlon 
and  I’ension  Service  involves  clianges  in  the  Schedule  for  Rating 
Disabilities  and  changes  in  the  general  Comi)en»ation  and  Pen¬ 
sion  r(‘gidations.  Ohanges  to  the  Schedule  for  Rating  Disabilities 
are  promulgated  under  38  USC  355.  This  section  requires  the 
Administrator  “to  adopt  and  apply  a  schedule  of  ratings  of 
reduction  in  earning  capacity  from  specific  injuries  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  injuries.  The  ratings  shall  be  based  upon  the  average 
impairments  of  earning  capacity  resulting  from  such  injuries  in 
civilian  occupations.”  The  rating  schedule  Is  updated  from 
time  to  time  to  conform  to  advances  in  medical  sciences,  m(*dern 
surgical  practices,  new  drugs,  and  to  reflect  changes  in  new 
laws  and  intetpretation  of  old  laws  as  well  as  changes  in  rating 
practic*es  and  proc'edures.  Tliese  changes  result  from  review  of 
claims  referred  to  CO  by  the  field  stations,  recommendations 
of  the  national  veterans’  organizations,  comments  from  the  staff 
of  DM&S,  and  analysis  of  corresiamdence  from  members  of 
Congress  and  the  general  public. 

The  i>roi>osed  changes  are  drafted  and  .sent  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Veterans’  Affairs  Committee,  and  to  each  of  the  major 
veterans’  organizations.  Responses  from  these  organizations  are 
solicited,  and  the  Committees  of  Congress  are  kept  fully  in¬ 
formed  of  the  comments  received  and  the  VA’s  response.  Reply 
is  made  to  each  organization  stating  the  reasons  for  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  their  proposals.  A  final  draft  of  the  proposed 
changes  is  then  sent  to  the  Veterans’  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  the  major  veterans’  organizations  to¬ 
gether  with  a  letter  advising  them  that  the  proposed  final  draft 
is  being  prepared  for  publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Ohanges  in  general  Compensation  and  Tension  regulations,  other 
than  those  implementing  legislation,  may  be  initiated  by  input 
from  various  sources  such  as  recommendations  from  veterans’ 
organizations.  Members  of  Congress,  and  other  individuals  when 
study  of  the  recommendations  indicates  they  are  valid  and 
meritorious.  Some  changes  result  from  suggestions  submitted 


by  field  station  employees  who  are  involved  in  and  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  adjudication  of  individual  claims.  Other  changes 
are  initiated  when  a  Central  Office  review  of  an  individual  case 
or  cases  indicates  the  existing  regulation  may  result  in  in- 
e<iuities.  Changes  also  occur  as  the  result  of  determinations  by 
those  in  high  level  policy  positions  that  there  should  be  a  re¬ 
vision  of  Agency  policy  in  particular  areas.  After  approval  by 
the  Administrator,  the  proposed  regulatory  change  is  published 
in  the  Federai,  Register  and  public  comment  is  invited. 

b.  Evaluation — highlights  of  existing  mechanisms. — There  are 
two  major  sourc-es  of  consumer  input  that  help  to  evaluate  the 
C’ompensation  and  Pension  Programs.  They  are  direct  consumer 
contact  (either  in  person  or  l»y  mail)  and  contact  with  veterans’ 
organizations.  These  organizations  effectively  represent  indi¬ 
vidual  veterans  and  provide  critical  analyses  of  the  programs 
under  C&P  jurisdiction.  Veterans’  organizations  are  consulted 
concerning  promulgation  of  proposed  rules  and  programs  and 
where  possible,  their  views  and  rec'ommendations  are  followed. 
The  same  is  true  of  contacts  with  clainjants. 

c.  Data  transmission — highlights  of  existing  mechanisms. — 
As  previously  pointed  out.  proposed  changes  in  the  rating 
schedule  are  given  to  the  veterans’  committees  in  Congress  and 
to  the  veterans’  organizations  with  comment  invited.  ’These 
changes,  as  weil  as  changes  in  the  general  C&P  regulations,  then 
are  published  in  the  Federai.  Register  and  public  comment  is 
invited. 

d.  Consumer  e<rrr€sponde,nee  and  eompUtinl  handling — high¬ 
lights  of  existing  mechanisms. — Complaint  mail,  either  sent 
directly  to  the  VA  or  to  Memliers  of  Congress,  constitutes  a 
major  source  of  consumer  input.  All  mail  is  an.swered  and  where 
applicable,  i>olicy  underlying  the  law'  is  explained  to  the  writ*>r. 
This  maii  is  reviewed  at  the  highest  levels  of  authority  and 
greatly  assists  the  VA  in  helping  Congress  to  keep  abreast  of 
and  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  nation's  veterans  and  their 
dependents.  Whenever  a  claim  cannot  l>e  granted  the  claimant  is 
fully  informed  of  the  rea.son  and  of  hi.s/her  appidlate  rights  in¬ 
cluding  the  right  to  a  personal  hearing.  If  the  claimant  files  a 
notice  of  disagreement  with  the  initial  decision  he  or  she  is  sent 
a  Statement  of  Case  (SDC).  The  SOC  detaiLs  the  facts,  laws  and 
reasons  the  claim  w’as  disallowed  and  heli»a  the  claimant  in 
pri*paring  a  possible  aiH>eal  to  the  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals 
(BVA).  When  a  case  is  before  the  BVA  the  claimant  again  has 
the  right  of  personal  appearance.  The  BVA  decision  is  ba.sed 
on  an  indei>endeiit  review  of  tlie  evidence.  At  ail  stages  of  the 
claims  process,  the  claimant  has  the  right  to  representation. 
Service  Officers  rei>re.senting  the  major  veterans’  organizations 
offer  free  assistance  to  all  claimants.  These  iirocedures  give 
claimants  ample  opportunity  to  have  their  views  considered  in 
the  decision-making  pr(K*es.s  dirwtly  affecting  their  own  well¬ 
being. 

2.  Information  output 

a.  Communication  to  consumers  on  issues  and  decisions — high¬ 
lights  of  existing  mechanisms. — As  previously  noted,  new  reg¬ 
ulations  are  published  in  the  Federal  Register,  complaint  mail 
is  answered  with  ixilicy  explanations  given  when  pertinent,  and 
when  a  claimant  disagrees  with  VA  decisions,  a  full  explanation 
of  actions  taken  is  sent  to  the  claimant.  In  addition,  the  vet¬ 
erans’  organizations  are  kept  fully  Informed  and  top  VA  officials 
regularly  speak  at  their  conventions. 

b.  Feedback  to  consumers  about  their  comments — highlights 
of  existing  mechanisms. — It  is  the  policy  of  the  C&P  Service  to 
answer  all  inquiries  relating  to  programs,  either  from  veterans 
or  their  dependents,  or  from  members  of  the  general  publla 

c.  Consumer  education — highlights  of  existing  mechanisms. — 
Direct  education  is  accomplished  through  the  Statement  of  Case 
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and  replies  to  consumer  correspondence.  Indirectly,  consumer 
education  is  accomplished  through  pamphlets  explaining  VA 
programs  and  through  use  of  the  media  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  tlie  veteran  population  recent  changes  to  the  law,  etc. 

C.  EDUCATION  AND  REHABILITATION 
1.  Information  input 

a.  Policy  advisory  and  program  planning — highlights  of  exist¬ 
ing  mechanisms. — The  Education  and  Rehabilitation  Service  is 
on  the  mailing  list  for  consumer  newsletters  of  veterans’  organi¬ 
zations,  branches  of  the  military  service,  and  other  groups  con¬ 
cerned  with  veterans’  affairs  and  rehabilitation.  Consumer  com¬ 
plaints  and  comments  regarding  education  and  rehabilitation 
directed  to  the  President,  Congress,  the  Administrator,  and  Chief 
Benefits  Director  are  answered  in  this  Service.  The  E&R  Serv¬ 
ice  frequently  partidpatee  in  consumer  conferences  and  meet¬ 
ings  concerning  counseling  and  training  of  the  disabled.  Informal 
liaison  also  is  maintained  with  the  various  veterans’  organi¬ 
zations.  Input  from  these  sources  is  utilized  in  planning  new 
programs  or  projects,  developing  guidelines  for  area  field  sta¬ 
tions  and  reviewing  continuously  the  Education  and  Rehabilita- 
tiim  Program.  Consumer  input  infiuenced  the  creation  of  the 
“Jobs  for  Veterans”  project  to  find  employment  for  the  handi¬ 
capped,  the  AfiQrmative  Action  Program,  and  a  revision  of  regu¬ 
lations  invdvlng  second  dianges  in  course  of  study.  This  service 
receives  and  utilizes  input  from  the  President’s  Committee  on 
the  Employment  of  the  Handicapped  and  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration’s  Veterans  Rehabilitation  Coordination 
Committee  on  an  ongoing  basis.  Subcommittee  meetings  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Work,  and  Education  and  Technology  of  FICE  are 
attended  by  staff  members. 

New  VA  education  programs  may  only  be  adopted  by  Congres¬ 
sional  action.  Feedback  received  from  individuals  and  interested 
groups  is  used  to  remedy  VA  procedures.  Written  consumer  in¬ 
put  from  veterans  and  veterans’  groups  has  resulted  in  new  pro¬ 
cedures  to  improve  existing  functions.  If  a  Congressional 
Committee  conducts  public  hearings  on  proposed  legislation  per¬ 
taining  to  veterans  and  their  dependents,  the  VA  and  interested 
persons  and  groups  are  afforded  the  0K>ortunity  to  furnish  con¬ 
sumer  input  concerning  the  proposed  new  issues  and  ideas.  An¬ 
other  source  of  input  is  the  employees’  suggestion  program.  VA 
employees  are  encouraged  to  submit  to  Central  Ofltee,  proposals 
to  institute  new  ideas,  and  to  amend  existing  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions.  This  program  also  is  open  to  Department  of  Defense  per- 
sonn^  involved  in  education  programs  for  servicemen  and 
servicewomen. 

Comidaints  received  from  individuals  and  grouiis  are  con¬ 
sidered  when  the  Agency  makes  its  submissions  to  the  Congress 
for  new  legislation.  Public  concern  is  refiected  in  proposals  con¬ 
cerning  needed  changes  to  better  serve  the  veteran  population 
in  the  administration  of  the  Education  Program.  Prior  to  their 
effective  date,  proposed  regulations  are  published  in  the  B’edebal 
Register  for  public  review.  Interested  persons  are  invited  to 
submit  written  comments,  suggestions  or  objections  regarding 
the  proposals  within  the  subsequent  30  days  to  the  Administra¬ 
tor  of  Veterans  Affairs.  All  material  received  within  that  period 
is  reviewed  carefully.  All  written  comments  are  available  for 
public  inspection  at  the  VA  Central  OfiSce  ten  days  thereafter. 
The  material  received  may  result  in  amendments  to  the  proposed 
regulations.  The  existing  or  revised  regulations  then  will  be 
approved  and  published  in  the  Federal  Register  with  a  summary 
of  the  comments  received. 

Section  1792,  Title  38,  United  States  Code  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  persons 
eminent  in  their  respective  fields  of  education,  labor  and  man¬ 


agement,  and  of  representatives  of  the  various  types  of  institu¬ 
tions  furnishing  vocational  rehabilitation  or  education.  It  is 
further  provided  that  the  Committee  shall  also  include  veteran 
representatives  of  WWII,  the  Korean  conflict  era,  the  Post- 
Korean  conflict  era,  and  the  Vietnam  era.  Ex-oflScio  members 
shall  be  the  Commissioner  of  Elducation,  HEW ;  and  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  Manpower  Administration,  Department  of  Labor. 
The  Director  and  staff  members  of  the  Education  and  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Service  act  as  consultants  to  the  Committee.  The  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Service  is  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Committee.  The  Committee,  in  performing  its  functions,  assists 
in  the  evaluation  of  existing  programs  and  service ;  recommends 
needed  new  programs  and  services;  and  assists  in  long-range 
planning  and  development.  Its  recommendations  may  involve 
regulatory  and  administrative  changes  as  well  as  legislative 
proposals.  The  Committee  may  consider  matters  dealing  with 
the  education  programs  administered  by  the  VA  either  at  the 
request  of  the  VA  Administrator  or  a  properly  designated  VA 
official  or  may  act  on  its  own  initiative.  The  Committee  may 
submit  its  recommendations  to  the  Administrator  and  if  it 
deems  it  desirable,  may  also  submit  recommendations  and  reports 
to  the  Congress.  The  Committee  has  been  a  valuable  tool  in 
improving  planning. 

Vietnam  Veteran  Civic  Councils  have  been  established  as  a 
channel  through  which  the  VA  has  developed  new  projects  and 
revised  existing  programs.  The  input  offered  by  them  and  other 
interested  individuals  and  groups  arrives  in  both  a  tedmical 
and  general  format.  Input  in  this  manner  is  evaluated  and  a 
definitive  response  is  provided  to  the  supplier  either  outlining 
i^ecifically  why  a  particular  method  cannot  be  foRowed  or  how 
the  idea  will  be  implemented. 

b.  Evaluation — highlights  of  existing  mechanisms. — ^The  Com¬ 
pliance  Survey  Program,  directed  by  the  VA,  has  the  basle 
purpose  of  assuring  that  veterans  or  other  eUgible  persons  get 
education  or  training  of  the  best  quality  that  can  be  provided 
for  the  amount  of  funds  spent.  It  has  been  found  to  be  an  effec¬ 
tive  program  evaluation  took  Schools,  establishments  and  dlgl* 
ble  persons  are  given  opportunities  to  discuss  and  otherwise 
offer  suggestions  for  improvement  of  service  to  eligible  persons 
(consumers)  during  liaison  visits  and  during  compUance  surveys. 
Education  and  Rehabilitation  Service  staff  visit  the  field  sta¬ 
tions  on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis  and  instruct  station  i>er- 
sonnel  concerning  the  compliance  survey  procedures.  Feedbadc 
is  obtained  from  eligible  persons,  station  personnel  and  insUta- 
tions  or  training  establishments.  Suggestions  that  have  merit 
may  alter  VA  policy  and  procedures  affecting  the  consumer. 

Consumer  correspondence  is  evaluated  carefully  to  detect 
developing  patterns  so  that  future  problems  in  these  areas  oan 
be  avoided.  Unsolicited  correspondence  from  consumers  (i.e. 
organizations,  individuals  or  institutions  and  training  estab¬ 
lishments),  and  comments  concerning  VA  proposed  r^ulations 
are  received  in  Central  Office.  Recently,  communications  from 
individuals  and  State  approval  agencies  concerning  standards 
of  satisfactory  progress  in  degree-granting  institutions  have 
resulted  in  amendments  to  regulations  to  insure  student  progress 
and  elimination  of  abuses.  Guidelines  have  been  published  in 
VA  regulations  to  insure  adherence  to  legislative  requirements. 
This  was  the  result  of  active  participation  by  critics  in  pointing 
out  what  they  believed  were  deficiencies  in  program  administra¬ 
tion.  As  a  result  of  the  evaluation,  corrective  action  by  the 
Education  and  Rehabilitation  Service  was  taken.  Another  recent 
example  was  the  upsurge  in  complaint  mail  when  the  termina¬ 
tion  date  of  June  30,  1975  arrived,  ending  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  benefits  for  seriously  disabled  veterans  with  certain 
periods  of  service.  This  expression  of  consumer  need  was  a  factor 
in  the  proposal  of  legislation  to  provide  further  extension  of 
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termination  dates  for  vocational  rehabilitation  for  seriously 
disabled  veterans.  , 

Data  frwn  the  Homan  Research  Organization  Report  (by  the 
Department  of  Labor)  as  it  applies  to  veterans  who  received 
training  under  vocational  rehabilitation  are  to  be  utilized  for  a 
special  study  relating  to  assessment  of  training  and  employment 
outcomes  for  veteran  trainees.  An  improved  computerized  system 
to  provide  program  and  accountability  data  on  counseling  and 
training  currently  is  being  developed.  The  Ck)unseling  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  subcommittee  of  the  Administrator's  Education  and 
Rehabilitation  Advisory  Committee  is  in  the  process  of  studying 
the  CAR  program.  The  purpose  of  the  Central  Office  Education 
and  Training  Review  Panel  is  to  protect  the  consumer  from 
fraudulent  practices  and  waste  of  funds.  The  Panel  holds  public 
hearings  which  offer  opportunities  for  testimony  by  consumers. 
The  Panel  is  convened  upon  request  of  an  institution  or  a  VA 
Regional  OflBce  Director. 

c.  Data  transmission — highlights  of  existing  mechanisms. — 
Meetings  with  State  approving  agencies  are  held  each  year. 
Suggestions  for  legislation,  program  improvements,  changes  in 
VA  regulations  and  directives,  and  long-range  planning  are 
welcomed  and  discussed-  Planning  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
year’s  State  reimbursement  contracts  also  is  discussed.  A 
critique  and  evaluation  of  existing  programs  is  part  of  the 
agenda  of  working  committees.  Designated  Education  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Service  staff  members  represent  the  VA.  This  is  a 
viable  means  of  obtaining  consumer  input,  disseminating  in¬ 
formation  and  testing  consumer  reaction  to  proposed  changes. 
Also,  the  expertise  of  educational  authorities  of  the  various 
States  is  especially  helpful. 

The  Director,  Education  and  Rehabilitation  Service  and  his 
Deputy  addressed  many  consumer-oriented  meetings  and  confer¬ 
ences  during  Fiscal  Tear  1975.  These  Included  the  American 
Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  American  Association  of 
Collegiate  Registrars  and  Admissions  Officers,  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Higher  Education,  and  the  Eastern  Seaboard  Ap¬ 
prenticeship  Council.  Assistant  Deputy  Directors  have  also  ad¬ 
dressed  similar  groups  and  education  conferences.  The  purposes 
of  these  meetings  were  to  establish  rapport  with  consumers 
and  technical  groups,  to  keep  abreast  of  current  trends,  and  to 
solicit  suggestions.  Periodically  the  VA  publishes  a  Veterans 
Education  Newsletter  which  is  sent  to  approximately  25,000 
institutions,  organizations,  agencies,  and  individuals  concerned 
with  veterans’  educational  affairs. 

d.  Correspondence  and  complaint  handling — highlights  of 
existing  mechanisms. — Each  complaint,  whether  a  congressional 
inquiry  or  directly  from  consumer,  is  given  priority.  The  com¬ 
plaint  is  analyzed  to  ascertain : 

1.  Whether  monies  due  have  been  delayed ; 

2.  whether  the  consumer  has  received  adequate  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  Regional  Office  handling  the  claim ;  or 

3.  whether  the  claim  has  been  handled  properly  and  the 
consumer  is  being  given  all  benefits  to  which  he/she  is 
entitled- 

Immediate  action  is  taken  to  telephone  the  Regional  Office 
handling  the  consumer’s  records  to  ascertain  the  current  status 
of  <the  claim  and  to  learn  whether  one  of  the  three  items  men- 
ti(«ed  above  is  at  issue.  In  those  cases  where  a  consumer  is  due 
money,  but  has  not  been  paid,  immediate  action  is  taken  to  issue 
payment  Further,  the  consumer  is  immediately  notified  of  the 
action  taken  on  the  claim,  the  amount  of  the  check  which  has 
been  issued,  the  reason  for  the  delay  in  payment  and  assurance 
Hmt  the  causes  for  the  delay  have  been  removed.  If  the  consumer 
has  not  received  adequate  assistance  from  the  Regional  Office, 
Qc;  in  fact  has  be^  given  misinformation,  every  effort  is  made 


to  provide  him/her  the  correct  information,  to  take  corrective 
action  on  the  claim  where  necessary,  and  to  identify  the  reasons 
for  the  release  of  inaccurate  information  to  ensure  that  this  will 
not  be  repeated.  Further,  if  payments  are  due,  they  are  released 
immediately.  In  those  instances  where  benefits  which  the  con¬ 
sumer  claims  cannot  be  authorized  by  law,  a  detailed  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  denial  is  given.  Further,  the  claimant  is  routinely 
furnished  a  notice  of  appellate  rights  and  informed  of  the  proce¬ 
dures  to  follow  to  file  an  appeal. 

Any  notice  from  the  consumer  indicating  a  desire  to  appeal 
an  unfavorable  determination  regarding  a  claim  for  benefits  is 
accepted  by  the  VA  as  a  notice  of  disagreement  or  appeal.  The 
appeal  is  documented  and  a  statement  of  the  case  is  furnished 
to  the  consumer  outlining  the  actions  taken  on  the  claim,  the 
governing  laws  and  regulations,  and  the  r^easons,  as  supported 
by  law,  for  the  denial  of  benefits  sought.  The  consumer  is  then 
informed  that  upon  review  of  the  statement  of  the  case,  he/she 
must  complete  the  apiieal  by  outlining  the  areas  where  the  VA 
allegedly  has  acted  incorrectly  or  the  specific  matters  of  dis¬ 
agreement.  This  may  be  an  informal  statement  of  the  facts  as 
the  consumer  sees  them.  Upon  receipt  of  this  substantive  appeal, 
the  case  is  referred  to  the  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals  in  Central 
Office  for  review  and  a  final  determination. 

Another  avenue  for  the  consumer  who  has  been  denied  benefits 
is  consideration  of  the  case  for  equitable  relief.  Where  benefits 
have  been  withheld  due  to  administrative  error  or  where  any 
consumer  has  suffered  loss  by  relying  on  an  erroneous  VA  deter¬ 
mination  of  eligibility,  relief  (including  the  payment  of  monies) 
may  be  authorized.  Accordingly,  when  the  Regional  Office  deter¬ 
mines  that  a  request  for  equitable  relief  should  be  considered, 
the  consumer’s  records  are  reviewed  by  Central  Office.  With  rec¬ 
ommendations  from  the  E&R  Service  and  the  General  Counsel, 
the  Administrator  makes  a  final  determination.  When  the  con¬ 
sumer  feels  that  his/her  records  have  not  been  properly  handled, 
or  the  Regional  Office  determines  that  the  situation  is  not  specif¬ 
ically  covered  by  law  or  regulation,  the  consumer’s  records  can 
be  transferred  to  Central  Office  for  administrative  review  and/or 
an  advisory  opinion. 

As  a  result  of  these  ongoing  reviews,  consumer  input  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  administration  of  the  educational  program.  Such 
input  is  especially  important  in  light  of  changing  educational 
practices  and  concepts  and  in  the  adaptation  of  the  educational 
program  to  changes  in  the  field.  The  VA  is  also  responsible  for 
ensuring  that  educational  institutions  approved  for  the  enroll¬ 
ment  of  veterans  and  other  eligible  persons  utilize  advertising 
which  is  not  erroneous,  misleading  or  inaccurate.  Accordingly, 
when  a  consumer  notifies  the  VA  of  practices  by  an  edu¬ 
cational  institution  which  indicate  that  all  requirements  are 
not  met,  or  where  the  VA  finds  that  such  institution’s  advertis¬ 
ing  is  objectionable,  the  matter  is  immediately  investigated  and 
coordinated  with  appropriate  Federal  and  State  agencies  with  a 
full  report  to  the  consumer. 

Opportunities  for  Future  Mechanisms 

Although  it  is  felt  that  existing  mechanisms  are  adequate  to 
handle  consumer  complaints  and  comments,  the  VA  has  be¬ 
come  increasingly  concerned  with  the  consumer’s  rights  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  obtaining  an  adequate  education  with  the  assistance  of 
the  G.I.  Bill.  Therefore,  recent  changes  in  the  law,  regulations, 
and  administration  of  the  program  have  been  made  to  assure 
that  schools  are  providing  the  training  necessary  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  a  particular  field.  Also,  schools  now  are  required  to 
monitor  more  closely  the  progress  and  attendance  records  of 
students  receiving  VA  educational  benefits.  To  ensure  that  the 
consumer’s  interests  and  rights  are  safeguarded,  the  VA  will 
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institute  future  mechauisms  based  on  consumer  input  and  liaison 
witli  other  organizations. 

g.  Informntion  output 

a.  Communications  to  consumers  on  issues  and  decisions — 
highlights  of  existing  mechanisms. — The  Federal  Interagency 
Committee  on  ^ncation  was  created  by  Executive  Order  in  1974. 
FICE  represents  30  major  Federal  agencies  and  departments  ad¬ 
ministering  educational  support  programs  and  has  11  subcom¬ 
mittees  devoted  to  critical  educational  issues.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  is  the  Subi'ommittee  on  Educational  Consumer 
Protection  created  to  improve  coordination  among  agencies  and 
to  study  the  major  problems  and  issues  confronting  the  student. 

The  Subcommittee  reviews  the  efforts  of  Federal  agencies  in 
the  emerging  field  of  educational  consumer  protection  and  pro¬ 
motes  cooperation  with  non-Federal  organizations.  For  example, 
the  Subcommittee  supitorted  the  efforts  of  the  Education  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  States  (ECS)  in  drafting  model  State  legislation 
for  use  in  regulating  postsecondary  educational  institutions. 
They  were  successful  also  in  obtaining  multi-agency  supiwrt  for 
two  invitational  conferences  on  educational  consumer  protection 
organized  by  the  ECS  and  held  in  Denver,  Colorado,  during 
March  1974,  and  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  in  November  1974.  Tlie 
model  State  legislation,  as  w'ell  as  other  aspects  of  protection 
for  the  educational  consumer,  was  delil»erated  by  representatives 
of  Federal  and  State  agencies,  academic  institutions,  .student  and 
consumer  groups,  and  others  concerned  with  educational  con¬ 
sumer  protection.  PriK'eedings  and  recommendatioits  from  botli 
conferences  have  betm  published  by  ECS  and  distributed  widely. 
The  Education  and  Rehabilitation  Service  has  been  very  active 
within  both  the  Subcommittt^e  and  its  Task  Forces.  It  has  par¬ 
ticipated  in  major  recommendations  concerning  a  federally 
coordinated  educational  consumer  complaint  system  and  full 
disclosure  of  consumer  rights  and  responsibilities. 

The  law  w’hich  tlie  VA  administers  for  veterans’  benefits  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  payment  of  educational  and  training  assistance 
allowances  for  the  enrollment  of  veterans  and  other  eligible 
persons  in  courses  of  instruction  approved  by  either  the  State 
approving  agency  or  the  Administrator  of  Veterans’  Affairs  in 
the  case  of  courses  offered  by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  (Sovernment  instrumentalities  or  training  establishments 
that  are  carriers  directly  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and 
provide  training  in  more  than  one  State.  The  E&R  Service  also 
acts  in  lieu  of  the  State  approving  agency  in  considering  approval 
of  courses  of  education  pursued  at  foreign  institutions.  The  E&R 
Service  replies  to  corresimndence  from  the  agencies,  establish¬ 
ments  or  institutions  and  fully  informs  them  of  the  requirements 
of  the  law  and  their  resimnsibilities  when  offering  courses  to  VA 
educational  consumers.  If  a  foreign  school  has  not  been  approved 
to  offer  courses  and  wishes  to  seek  such  approval,  it  must  submit 
an  application  for  approval  to  the  nearest  Department  of  State 
Foreign  Service  post  for  forwarding  to  the  VA  Central  OflSce. 
Tlie  completed  application  includes  a  covering  report  prepared 
by  the  post  oflScials  stating  that  they  are  satisfied  that  the  school 
is  reputable  and  that  tlie  person  who  signs  the  application  is  an 
oflicial  of  the  school  authorized  to  commit  the  institution  to  an 
agreement  with  the  VA.  The  Dt'partment  of  State  post  oflScials 
reiKirt  any  information  coming  to  their  attention  regarding  the 
foreign  school  which  may  be  can.se  for  doubt  that  enrollment  at 
the  institution  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  eligible  persons.  The 
VA  may  request  a  special  report  in  some  situations  on  the  con¬ 
tinuing  eligbility  of  a  particular  school  if  a  doubt  arises.  The  VA 
provides  the  following  inforniation  to  the  Forei^  Service  post : 
the  date  the  schodl’s  program  has  bwn  approved,  and  a  copy  of 
any  disapproval  actioh  sent' to  individual  veterans,  servicemen, 
or  dependents  about  overseas  school  attendance.  The  Service 


also  receives  as.sistance  in  the  above  areas  from  such  sources  as 
foreign  embassies;  foreign  ministries  of  education;  foreign 
schools  and  hospitals;  United  States  and  foreign  regional  and 
professional  accrediting  associations ;  United  States  universities ; 
United  States  medical  residency  boards  and  associations;  and 
State  dei>artments  of  education  in  the  United  States.  The  VA 
furnishes  information  and  advice  to  educational  consiimers  in¬ 
quiring  about  benefits  for  attendance  at  a  foreign  school. 

The  E&R  Service  reviews,  for  compliance  with  the  law’,  ap¬ 
proval  notices  of  State  approving  agencies  concerning  Home 
Study  Courses.  If  defects  in  the  school’s  enrollment  contracts, 
procedure's,  and  advertising  are  discovered,  they  are  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  State  agency.  Where  accreditation  is  in¬ 
volved,  E&R  Service  also  brings  the  matter  to  the  attention  to 
the  National  Home  Study  Council.  The  VA  has  taken  steps  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
utilize  its  resources  to  investigate  an  in.stitution’s  advertising, 
sales,  or  enrollment  practices  which  are  erroneous,  deceptive,  or 
misleailing  either  by  actual  or  intimated  statement  or  omission. 

Regional  meetings  with  VA  personnel  to  introduce  revi.sed  or 
new  t(H*hniques  in  data  processing  is  an  ongoing  program.  This 
allow’s  exj)erts  to  elucidate  fully  a  iKirticular  phase  of  computer 
processing  and  improve  service  to  cu.stomers.  The  VA  maintains 
mailing  lists  to  insure  proper  distribution  of  approved  amend¬ 
ments  to  regulations,  changes  in  the  Agency’s  procedures  and 
geiieral  information.  They  are  distributed  to  State  approving 
agein  ies,  schools  and  Interested  parties.  Additions  to  the  list 
may  be  made  by  individuals  seeking  to  keep  informed  of  current 
V.V  programs. 

h.  Feedback  to  consumers  about  their  eomments — highlights 
of  e.risting  mechanisms. — This  has  been  cov(‘red  in  paragraphs  1 
through  3  under  Inforniation  Input. 

c.  Consumer  education — highlights  of  existing  mechanisms. — 
The  Education  and  Rehabilitation  Service  has  no  formalized 
Consumer  Education  program.  The  means  and  methods  of  iiro- 
tecting  consumer  rights  are  de.scribed  in  previous  paragraphs 
and  comments.  The  FICE  Subcommittee  on  Educational  Con¬ 
sumer  Protection  is  currently  working  in  this  area.  Staff  mem¬ 
bers  are  actively  participating  in  the  Subcommitti'c  study  on  bow 
best  to  educate  the  consumer. 

Oiiportunities  for  Future  Mechanisms 

FICE  recommendations  that  are  applicable  and  feasible  for  the 
VA  will  be  implemented. 

n.  I.OAN  GUAllANyY 

1,  Information  input 

a.  Policy  ad'risoi'y  and  program  planning — highlights  of  exist¬ 
ing  mechanisms. — The  objective  of  the  Loan  Guaranty  Program 
is  to  make  pos.sible  the  guaranty  of  low  or  no-downpayment  home 
loans  for  veterans.  Tliis  requires  the  formulation  of  policies  and 
procedures  based  on  consideration  of  the  legal,  technical,  finan¬ 
cial  and  .sales  practices  prevalent  in  the  housing  industry.  Reli¬ 
ance  is  placed,  therefore,  on  the  “indirect  consumer  advocacy” 
available  tbrimgh  national .  organizations  of  program  partici¬ 
pants;  e.g.,  lending  institutions,  builders,  real  estate  sales 
brokers,  and  mobile  home  trade  associations. 

Opportunities  for  direct  consumer  input  at  the  policy-making 
level  are  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  program’s  operations.  The 
majority  of  veterans  have  little  or  no  contact  with  the  VA  once 
the  certificate  of  eligibility  is  issued.  Since  the  lending  institu¬ 
tions  which  made  the  loans  service  them,  ijn  most  cases  the  VA 
does  not  intervene.  Consequently,  input  from  veterans  at  the 
policy-making  level  is  gained  through  feedback  from  Regional 
Offices  on  veterans’  needs  and  concerns.  The  VA’s  Loan  Guar- 
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auty  Program  traditionally  has  utilized  the  indirect  advocacy 
of  housing  industry  groups,  coupled  with  the  recommendations 
of  Regional  OflBce  personnel,  as  aids  in  policy  formulation  and 
determinations. 

One  mechanism  for  consumer  input  is  formal  solicitation  of 
comments  on  proposed  policy  statements  or  adjustment  of  exist¬ 
ing  poiicy  from  such  organizations  as  the  Mortgage  Bankers  As¬ 
sociation,  National  Association  of  Home  Builders,  Mobile  Home 
Manufacturers  Association,  and  National  Association  of  Reai 
Estate  Brokers.  As  an  example,  following  enactment  of  Public 
Law  93-569,  lioan  Guaranty  oflacials  consulted  the  Mortgage 
Ittinkers  Association  in  the  development  of  criteria  for  VA  ap¬ 
proval  of  lenders  applying  for  the  automatic  lending  privilege 
newly  authorized  by  the  law. 

The  establishment  of  working  committees  on  an  ad  hoc  basis 
with  membership  made  up  of  VA  and  housing  industry  repre¬ 
sentatives,  aids  in  developing  policies  pertinent  to  new  func¬ 
tions.  Such  a  committee  was  convened  in  the  VA  Central  Office 
to  propose  regulations  and  policies  for  the  implementation  of 
the  Mobile  Home  Ijoan  Program  pursuant  to  Public  I^aw  91-506. 
There  are  also  extensive  liaison  and  public  relations  efforts  with 
housing  industry  groups  through  frequent  informal  communi¬ 
cations,  and  VA  representation  at  both  the  local  and  Central 
Office  levels  at  education  meetings,  on  panels,  and  as  speakers 
at  conventions. 

C-onsumer  problems  at  the  local  level  are  transmitted  to  the 
policy-making  level  amd  considered  in  the  evaluation  of  policy 
changes.  Review  is  made  of  newspaper  articles  and  publications 
dealing  with  consumer  concerns  about  housing  construction, 
financing,  sales  and  related  areas.  Central  Office  reviews  prece¬ 
dent,  hardship  and  complaint  cases  involving  veterans,  and  both 
Central  and  Regional  Offices  distribute  final  policy  statements 
to  representatives  of  housing  industry  groui>s.  Quality  control 
reviews  are  conducted  at  each  Regional  Office  once  each  eighteen 
months,  and  aside  from  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  operations, 
also  provide  for  input  about  consumer  concerns.  Regional  Offices 
are  asked  to  comment  on  proposed  policy  statements;  recently, 
selected  stations  reviewed  and  commented  on  a  proposed  publi¬ 
cation  for  lenders  and  VA  Regional  Offices  inlended  to  promote 
greater  uniformity  in  credit  underwriting. 

Discussions  at  Ijoan  Guaranty  Officers’  Conferences  have  led 
to  the  amendment  of  policy  in  the  interests  of  removing  inequi¬ 
ties  or  otherwise  improving  the  program.  Central  Office  reviews 
special  reimrts  which  illustrate  problems  and  concerns  of  vet¬ 
eran  Immebuyers.  The  VA  operates  22  counseling  centers  which 
advise  minority  horaebuyers  and  provide  information  on  the 
various  aspects  of  purchasing  homes.  Reports  of  such  counsel¬ 
ing  are  periodically  sent  to  Central  Office  as  are  reports  on  mobile 
home  complaints.  In  addition,  VA  representatives  interview 
veteran  mobile  home  purchasers,  on  a  sampling  basis,  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  satisfaction  with  mobile  home  living,  dealer  servic¬ 
ing,  and  any  problems  associated  with  warranty  refpiirements. 
Retxirts  of  these  interviews  are  submitted  to  Central  Office. 

Opportunities  for  Future  Mechanisms 

Future  mechanisms  will  emphasize  more  systeuiali<-  and  wider 
solicitation  of  views  from  housing  industry  groups  and  field 
station  personnel  on  proposed  policy  statements  of  major  sig¬ 
nificance.  Presently,  such  views  are  solicited  primarily  on  new 
issues.  In  an  effort  to  obtain  more  direct  consumer  information, 
the  Ijoan  Guaranty  Program  will  encourage  input  from  veterans’ 
consumer  groups,  e.g.,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America,  Disabled  American  Veterans,  American 
Legion,  and  others.  New  measures  to  stimulate  additional  input 
include  the  creation  of  an  advisory  committee  to  provide  critiques 


and  suggestions  on  program  plans  and  policies  on  a  periodic 
basis.  The  committee  will  consist  of  representatives  from  major 
areas  of  the  housing  industry.  Loan  Guaranty  Officers  and  vet¬ 
erans’  organizations.  To  stimulate  lioan  Guaranty  Officers’  par¬ 
ticipation  in  imlicy  formulation  and  planning,  they  will  be  re¬ 
quested  to  identify  problem  areas  and  offer  suggestions  as  a 
matter  of  routine. 

ft.  Evaluation — highlights  of  existing  mechanisms. — As  men¬ 
tioned  above,  it  is  a  common  practice  for  the  Loan  Guaranty 
Program  to  solicit  formal  and  informal  opinions  on  most  new 
policy  matters  from  housing  industry  representatives,  whose 
technical  expertise  and  knowledge  enable  them  to  point  out 
IK)tential  problems  with  requirements  which  may  prove  unwork¬ 
able  from  an  industry  standpoint,  or  may  operate  to  the  vet¬ 
eran’s  disadvantage  in  certain  areas  because  of  local  conditions. 

Tlie  major  existing  mechanism  for  evaiuation  of  proposed 
poiicy  changes  is  the  public  comment  furnished  in  response  to 
Fkokral  RBXiiSTiat  publications.  Such  comments  also  aid  in  iden¬ 
tifying  any  requirements  which  could  hamper  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program,  and  afford  opportunity  for  adjustment  prior  to 
finalization. 

Opportunities  for  Future  Mechanisms 

Pre.scntly,  routine  feedback  from  Regional  Offices  and  input 
from  program  participants  effectively  alerts  Central  Office  to 
needed  adjustments  in  program  policies  and  procedures.  There 
is  a  need  to  formalize  such  reviews,  however,  through  special 
solicitations  of  comment  w'hich  would  make  for  a  more  compre- 
liensive  evaluation  of  new  requirements  and  their  effect  on  local 
oi)erations  once  sufficient  operating  experience  with  such  nevr 
policies  has  been  gained.  The  Ix>an  Guaranty  Program  will 
introduce  systematic  evaluations  of  major  new  program  func¬ 
tions  or  substantially  adjusted  iM*ograms  within  stated  time 
periods  after  implemeaitation.  Program  participants  and  Re¬ 
gional  Office  personnel  will  be  invited  specifically  to  evaluate 
such  operations.  In  this  manner,  any  consumer  issue  involved 
In  the  program  under  scrutiny  will  receive  special  attention. 

c.  Data  transmission — highlights  of  existing  mechanisms. — 
Existing  mechanisms  include  the  requirement  for  advance  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  Federal  Register  of  proposed  regidatory  changes. 
Revisions  other  than  those  which  are  required  by  statutory 
changes  usually  are  published  for  advance  comment.  In  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  Public  Law  93-560,  the  VA  published  the  pro¬ 
posed  policy  on  the  VA’s  independent  condominium  approval 
reiiuirements  as  a  notice  of  rulemaking.  Actual  operating  in¬ 
structions  to  Regional  Offices,  builders  and  lenders  were  covered. 
The  issue  was  published  as  effective  immediately,  but  comments 
were  solicited  for  consideration  in  future  revision. 

OpiKU'tunities  for  Future  Mi'chanisms 

The  I.oan  Guaranty  Program  will  publish  major  implementing 
policy  statements  for  public  comment  as  advance  notices  of 
rulemaking.  Wherever  possible,  such  notices  will  contain  brief 
explanations  of  the  requirements  in  clear,  nontechnical  lan¬ 
guage.  Subsequent  changes  in  such  policies  also  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  with  explanations  giving  reasons  for  such  changea  Vet¬ 
erans’  service  organizations  will  be  furnished  copies  of  proposi*d 
imlicies  and  a.sked  to  comment  on  them. 

d.  Consumer  corerspondence  and  complaint  handling — high¬ 
lights  of  existing  mechanisms. — New  homes  inspected  by  the 
VA  or  FHA  during  construction  are  subject  to  a  one-year  war¬ 
ranty  which  the  seller  must  furnish  to  the  veteran.  Normally 
builders  readily  rectify  defects  when  contacted  by  veteran 
purcha.sers.  Should  builders  fail  to  remedy  defects  for  which 
they  are  resimnsible,  the  VA  Regional  Offices  will  assist  vet- 
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erans  in  securing  correction  of  such  defects.  Eiach  veteran  receiv¬ 
ing  a  guaranteed  loan  is  sent  information  which  gives  instruc¬ 
tions  on  how  to  proceed  with  complaints.  Internal  operating 
instructions  provide  for  control  of  such  complaint  mail  with 
inspections,  at  Government  expense,  and  follow-up  within  speci¬ 
fied  time  periods.  CJontinued  failure  on  the  part  of  builders  to 
correct  deficiencies  can  result  in  sanctions  such  as  the  VA’s 
refusal  to  appraise  other  housing  which  the  builder  has  under 
construction  or  ready  for  sale.  Should  builders  repeatedly  fall 
to  make  necessary  corrections.  Regional  OflSces  may  suspend 
them  from  further  participation. 

Ck)nstruction  complaints  constitute  the  major  category  of  such 
correspondence.  Veterans  also  correspond  with  the  VA  to  report 
problems  with  lenders  and  brokers.  Such  correspondence  nor¬ 
mally  is  given  prompt  attention  and  repeated  actions  determined 
prejudicial  to  veterans  can  result  in  suspension  from  the  VA 
program  of  the  lender  or  broker  involved. 

2.  Information  output 

a.  Communication  to  consumers  on  issues  and  decisions — high¬ 
lights  of  existing  mechanisms. — Major  program  changes  which 
affect  veterans  are  given  wide  publicity  through  press  releases, 
public  service  announcements,  pamphlets,  and  administrative 
issues,  which  are  sent  to  veterans’  service  organizations. 

b.  Feedback  to  consumers  about  their  comments — highlights 
of  existing  mechanisms. — As  stated,  prompt  reply  is  made  to 
any  comments  received  from  veterans  who  respond  to  Federal 
Beoisteb  notices  or  other  outpiTt 

€.  Consumer  education — highlights  of  existing  mechanisms. — 
The  VA  releases  pamphlets,  such  as  “Questions  and  Answers  on 
Guaranteed  and  Direct  Loans  to  Veterans,”  “To  the  Home 
Buying  Veteran,”  and  “Questions  and  Answers  on  Mobile  Home 
Loans  for  Veterans,”  to  veterans  obtaining  certificates  of 
eligibility.  CJomputer-generated  certificates  of  eligibility  and 
pamphlets  are  sent  to  eligible  veterans  shortly  after  their  dis¬ 
charge  from  military  service.  This  provides  the  veteran  with 
general  program  information  and  points  out  considerations  im- 
I)ortant  to  the  selection  of  a  home,  as  well  as  typical  financial 
operations  observed  by  lenders.  The  VA  makes  quantities  of 
these  pamphlets  available  to  military  bases,  libraries  and  other 
requesters.  Supplies  of  “To  the  Home  Buying  Veteran”  are 
furnished  also  to  the  Consumer  Product  Information  Service, 
which  makes  them  available  to  the  general  public.  When  the 
VA  guarantees  a  loan,  another  pamphlet,  “Pointers  for  the 
Veteran  Homeowner,”  is  mailed  to  the  veteran.  It  provides  in¬ 
struction  on  general  home  maintenance,  the  need  to  meet 
mortgage  payments  promptly  and  what  to  do  if  the  veteran 
should  have  problems  in  making  mortgage  payments  or  decides 
to  sell  the  home.  All  pamphlets  are  updated  to  reflect  major 
policy  changes  affecting  veterans’  home  loan  benefits,  and  new 
pamphlets  are  issued  as  needed,  as  aids  to  veteran  consumers. 

Once  they  obtain  home  loans,  most  veterans  have  no  further 
need  to  contact  the  VA,  unless  they  have  construction  com¬ 
plaints,  fall  to  meet  mortgage  payments,  or  elect  to  sell  the 
property.  For  these  specific  cases,  the  VA  has  procedures  for 
assisting  the  veteran.  When  the  lender,  who  has  responsibility 
for  servicing  the  loan,  notifies  the  VA  tliat  the  veteran  has  de¬ 
faulted,  the  local  Regional  Office  contacts  the  veteran,  reviews 
his/her  financial  status,  and  provides  coimseling  to  assist  the 
veteran  in  making  arrangements  with  the  lender  to  cure  the  de¬ 
linquency.  It  Is  the  VA’s  policy  to  seek  forbearance  for  veterans 
in  all  worthy  cases,  when  it  is  probable  that  the  veteran  can 
bring  the  payments  current  within  a  reasonable  period.  The 
agency  and  veterans  have  benefited  significantly  in  this  respect 
through  the  cooperation  with  lenders  which  Regional  Offices 
have  fostered. 


Contacts  with  veterans  also  occur  at  the  time  they  may  seek 
to  obtain  a  release  of  liability  in  connection  with  a  sale  of  a 
property,  securing  a  guaranteed  loan,  for  restoration  of  entitle¬ 
ment  when  their  loans  have  been  paid  in  full  and  the  property  is 
sold,  or  when  they  seek  restoration  of  entitlement  based  on  the 
proposed  sale  of  their  homes  to  veterans  who  will  substitute  en¬ 
titlement  for  that  of  the  veteran-seller.  Regional  Office  activ¬ 
ities  through  the  Loan  Guaranty  Program  are  major  sources  of 
direct  consumer  input  which  ultimately  infiuence  policy  and 
procedural  changes  by  means  of  employee  suggestions,  special 
case  transmission  to  Central  Office,  and  policy  recommendations 
forwarded  by  Loan  Guaranty  Officers. 

Opportunities  for  Future  Mechanisms 

Shortly,  the  VA  will  publish  two  pamphlets  developed  under  a 
contractual  arrangement  with  Community  Associations  Insti¬ 
tute,  a  nonprofit  organization  which  provides  guidance  on  the 
creation  and  operation  of  automatic  membership  community 
associations.  When  functioning  properly,  such  associations  are 
essential  to  the  satisfaction  of  homeowners  purchasing  prop¬ 
erties  in  condominiums  or  planned  unit  developments.  As  con¬ 
sumer  tools,  the  VA  will  offer  the  “Home  Buyer’s  Guide  on 
Community  Associations”  and  a  “Home  Owner’s  Guide”  to  those 
veterans  purchasing  property  in  such  developments. 

Veterans’  organizations  receive  copies  of  veterans’  publica¬ 
tions  and  administrative  issues  dealing  largely  with  changes  in 
home  loan  benefits.  As  discussed  previously,  distribution  will  be 
expanded  to  include  proposed  issues  of  broader  application.  This 
should  stimulate  more  input  in  the  future. 

d.  Feedback  to  consumers  about  their  comments — highlights 
of  existing  mechanisms. — The  Loan  Guaranty  Service  responds 
to  any  comments  on  Federal  Register  publications.  As  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter,  most  consumer  comments  concern  the  veteran’s  own 
exi)erience  in  obtaining  a  loan  or  VA  publications  on  the  loan 
program.  All  such  inquiries  are  answered  promptly. 

S.  Planned  actions 

To  recap  the  various  endeavors  outlined  above,  the  Ix)an 
Guaranty  Program  will  undertake  the  following  special  actions : 

(i)  Expanded  solicitation  of  views  from  housing  in¬ 
dustry  groups  and  field  station  personnel  on  proposed  policy 
statements  of  major  significance.  Central  Office  will  send 
letters  to  program  participants  which  announce  this  plan 
as  an  effort  to  encourage  input.  Loan  Guaranty  Officers  will 
release  a  directive  inviting  comments  or  reports  of  pro¬ 
gram  policy  problems  and  areas  for  improvement. 

(ii)  Representatives  of  the  housing  industry  and  vet¬ 
erans  organizations  will  be  invited  to  serve  on  an  advisory 
committee. 

(iii)  Field  offices  will  receive  instructions  to  assure  re¬ 
lease  of  program  information  to  consumer  groups. 

a.  Schedule  of  Events. — The  recommendations  have  a  target 
date  of  January  1976. 

b.  Allocation  of  Resources. — All  planned  actions  can  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  existing  personnel. 

E.  INSURANCE 

1.  Information  input 

a.  Policy  advisory  and  program  planning — highlights  of 
existing  mechanisms. — Life  insurance  protection  for  the  nation’s 
servicemen  and  veterans  is  provided  under  five  separate  pro¬ 
grams  administered  by  the  VA  and  three  programs  which  are 
supervised  by  the  VA  through  a  contractual  relationship  with 
private  companies.  The  Servicemen’s  Group  Life  Insurance 
(SGLI)  and  Veterans’  Group  Life  Insurance  (VOLI)  programs 
are  administered  by  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company.  The 
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Veterans'  Mortgage  Life  Insurance  program  is  administered  by 
the  Bankers  Life  Insurance  Company.  The  service-disabled 
veterans’  insurance  is  the  only  program  administered  by  the  VA 
which  is  open  to  new  issues.  This  program  was  designed  to  as¬ 
sure  that  service-disabled  veterans  could  obtain  life  insurance  at 
standard  rates. 

Changes  to  the  Insurance  Program  are  brought  about  by 
legislation  and  are  infrequent.  They  are  generally  a  result  of  re¬ 
sponses  to  consumer  needs.  An  example  is  the  amendment  of 
Servicemen’s  Group  Life  Insurance.  Originally,  SGLI  provided 
group  life  insurance  under  a  term  plan  for  members  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  while  on  active  duty  and  for  120  days 
thereafter.  Later,  coverage  was  extended  to  certain  Re.servists, 
the  amount  of  coverage  was  increased,  and  a  new 
program  of  itisurance.  Veterans  Group  liife  Insurance,  was 
established. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  tl»e  veteran  population.  In¬ 
surance  Service  is  receptive  to  and  seeks  out  their  viewpoint. 
Veteran.s’  organizations  are  consulted  regarding  changes  in 
regulations  and  procedures.  They  receive  advance  notice  of  VA 
insurance  regulations,  prior  to  publication  in  tlie  Fia»i:R.M.  Uwiis- 
TER,  and  are  invited  to  comment  and  offer  suggestions.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  include  veterans  in  decisions  affecting  them. 

ft.  Evaluation — highlights  of  existing  mechanisms. — To  make 
certain  that  insureds  are  receiving  the  highest  (piality  service, 
periodic  visits  are  made  to  the  Office  of  Servicemen’s  Group 
Life  Insurance.  Procedures  are  checked  and  whenever  dis¬ 
crepancies  are  detected,  they  are  discussed  with  responsible 
•  oflScials.  Recommendations  for  improvements  in  ojierations  are 
made.  The  VA  processes  correspondence  i-eceived  in  connection 
with  SGLI  or  VGLI  and  investigates  complaint  letters. 

The  primary  consideration  of  the  Insurance  I’rogram  is  to 
.serve  veterans  in  a  timely  fashion  while  maintaining  strict 
quality  control.  The  Quality  Control  program  makes  random 
checks  daily  to  assure  that  the  processing  of  veterans’  inquiries 
was  correct  and  was  within  prescribed  time  limits.  Systematic 
analyses,  as  scheduled  by  management,  provide  critical  overall 
review  of  insuranc*e  opera! i<»ns.  They  fnrni.sh  the  means  for 
determining  the  accuracy  of  the  operations,  the  quality  of  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  and  whether  present  operating  techniques  are  most 
practical  and  economical. 

c.  Data  transmissionr— highlights  of  ea-isling  mechanisms. — 
As  mentioned,  veterans’  organizations  receive  advance  notice  of 
changes  in  regulations  prior  to  publication  in  the  Fei»ek.\i.  Regis¬ 
ter.  Whenever  possible,  their  comments  are  incorporated  into  the 
final  regulations.  Representatives  of  the  Insurance  Service  at¬ 
tend  veterans’  organization  conventions  and  conferences  to  ex¬ 
plain  new  and  existing  programs  and  to  obtain  their  viewpoint. 
Matters  of  concern  to  veterans  are  relayed  to  the  V’A  at  biennial 
training  .seminars  which  focus  on  answering  questions  raised  by 
veterans’  rejiresentatives,  in  addition  to  informing  them  of  VA 
insurance  activities. 

d.  Consumer  correspondence  and  complaint  handling  -high¬ 
lights  of  existing  mechanisms. — Both  VA  Insurance  Centers  have 
established  procedures  to  control  complaint  mail  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  prompt  reply  is  made.  Such  mail  is  auiilyzed  regularly  to 
determine  if  changes  in  procedures  or  other  corrective  action  is 
necessary.  Since  an  individual  has  the  right  to  have  a  case 
heard  by  the  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals,  there  are  formal  pro¬ 
cedures  for  handling  appeals.  Telephone  and  iiersonal  contacts 
from  insureds  or  their  representatives  about  government  life  in¬ 
surance  are  handled  by  a  special  group  of  emidoyees  who  prepare 
reports  of  contact.  These  are  forwarded  to  the  proper  operating 
element  and  are  processed  on  a  priority  basis.  Itnder  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  when  a  serious  problem  comes  to  light,  these  em¬ 


ployees  exert  every  effort  to  solve  the  problems  immediately  and 
inform  the  insured  or  a  representative  of  any  actions. 

S.  Information  output 

a.  Communications  to  consumers  on  issues  and  decisions — 
highlights  of  existing  mechanisms. — VA  representatives  attend 
conventions  and  conferences  conducted  by  veterans’  organiza¬ 
tions  to  discuss  insurance  matters',  including  new  and  proposed 
legislation  and  current  problem  areas.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
correct  immediately  any  complaints  or  problems  raised  at  these 
meetings,  and  the  veterans’  organizations  are  informed  of  what 
has  been  done.  All  county,  state  and  local  representatives  of 
veterans’  organizations  are  invited  to  attend  biennial  seminars 
conducted  by  the  two  insurance  centers.  The  purimses  of  the  .semi¬ 
nars  are  to  inform  the  veterans’  organizations  of  insurance  activi¬ 
ties,  to  provide  training  in  insurance  proiT^dures  and  regulations, 
and  to  answer  questions  about  the  problems  being  encountered  by 
insureds.  Tlie  VA  distributes  pamphlets  and  brochures  about  gov¬ 
ernment  life  insurance  to  key  groups  throughout  the  country, 
including  VA  installations,  veterans'  organizations  and  the 
.Vrmed  For<T*s. 

OpiKirtimities  for  Future  Mechanisms 

In  addition  to  the  regular  .seudnars,  meetings  will  be  held  with 
the  veterans’  organizations  whenever  major  insurance  legislation 
is  passed.  Repre.sentatives  of  Insurance  Service  will  meet  with 
Veterans  Benefits  Counselors  from  Regional  Offices  around  the 
country  to  explain  the  provisions  of  major  new  le^slatlon.  Veter¬ 
ans  Benefits  Counselors  are  the  Regional  Offices’  primary  source 
of  contaet  with  veterans  and  are  important  in  the  dissemination 
of  insunince  information,  iwrticularly  since  the  administration  of 
government  life  insurance  programs  is  handled  only  in  the  VA 
('('liters,  Philadelphia  and  f(t.  Paul. 

ft.  Feedback  to  consumers  about  their  comments — highlights  of 
existing  mechanisms. — The  basic  forms  of  feedback  are  the  rt*- 
sponses  of  Veterans’  Benefits  Counselors  to  inquiries  in  the  Re¬ 
gional  Offices  and  the  written  replies  to  complaints  or  requests 
for  information  sent  by  mail  to  the  insurance  centers. 

c.  ConsumtT  education — highlights  of  existing  mechanisms. — 
the  VA  takes  a  positive  attitude  in  explaining  types  of  insurance 
to  veterans,  but  always  allows  individuals  to  determine  which 
tyiie  is  best  for  their  iiersonal  needs.  For  example,  to  prevent 
premiums  for  term  insurance  from  liecoming  prohibitive  as  tlie 
insured  grows  older,  a  schedule  of  future  renewal  premiums  is 
sent  to  each  policyholder  at  the  time  of  renewal.  The  insured  is 
advised  to  consider  converting  to  a  iiermanent  plan  which  avoids 
future  increa.ses.  The  VA  has  developed  operating  procedures  to 
safeguard  interests  of  veterans.  For  instance,  when  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  cash  surrender  jiertains  to  a  policy  on  which  premiums 
have  been  waivtsi  due  to  totai  disability,  the  insured  is  dis¬ 
couraged  from  surrendering  the  insurance  for  cash.  The  VA  sug¬ 
gests  retention  of  the  insurance  since  it  does  not  cost  anything 
and  dividend.s  wili  accrue ;  application  for  a  loan  is  suggested  if 
cash  is  needed.  Another  example  is  an  informal  application  for 
cash  surrender  pertaining  to  a  limited  payment  life  policy  on 
which  premiums  are  paid  and  earned  to  the  end  of  the  premium 
paying  period.  The  application  is  not  processed  unless  it  is 
evident  that  the  insured  is  fully  aware  of  the  pertinent  facta 
regarding  the  change.  He/she  is  always  informed  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  retaining  the  insurance. 

Realizing  that  many  insuretls  failed  to  u^idate  their  bene¬ 
ficiary  designation,  the  VA  mailed  applications  for  designation 
of  beneficiary  and  optional  settlement  to  all  policyholders  who 
had  not  submitted  a  change  since  19,59.  A  special  effort  is  made  by 
the  VA  to  inform  all  insureds  whenever  new  legislation  involving 
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insurance  Is  passed.  This  is  accomplished  through  the  news 
media,  television,  radio,  special  mailings,  etc. 

5.  Planed  actions 

When  major  insurance  legislation  is  enacted,  special  seminars 
will  be  conducted  with  representatives  of  veterans’  organiza¬ 
tions  and  Veterans  Benefits  (Counselors  to  explain  the  legislation 
and  its  impact  on  veterans. 

o.  Sehedmle  of  events. — ^These  seminars  will  be  held  when  the 
enactment  of  new  legislation  demands. 

b.  Allocation  of  resources. — Planned  action  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  existing  personnel. 

Xutiomtl  Cemetery  System 

A.  GENERAL 

The  National  Cemetery  System  (NCS)  is  responsible  for 
providing  a  gravesite  in  a  national  cemetery  for  the  burial  of 
veterans  and  their  eligible  dependents,  and  for  furnishing  a 
headstone  or  marker  for  the  grave.  Headstones  and  markers 
are  also  provided  for  veterans  buried  in  private  cemeteries. 
Tlie  consumers  of  the  National  Cemetery  System  are  veterans 
and  active  duty  military  personnel  and  their  dependents  who 
plan  for  burial  in  a  national  cemetery  or  who  request  headstones 
or  markers  for  veterans’  graves  in  private  cemeteries.  The 
greatest  part  of  consumer  effort  is  directed  toward  the  many 
veterans’  organizations  at  their  national  conventions  and  spe¬ 
cial  meetings.  On  the  national  level  NCS  is  represented  by  Cen¬ 
tal  OflSce  personnel.  At  the  local  level,  the  superintendents  of 
the  national  cemeteries  represent  the  program  interests. 

B.  INFORMATION  INPUT 

1.  Policy  advisory  and  program  planning — highlights  of  existing 

mechanisms 

The  National  (Cemetery  System  is  a  relatively  new  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Veterans  Administration,  having  been  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  the  Army  by  Public  Law  93-43  on 
September  1,  1973.  This  was  the  result  of  a  demonstration  of 
consumer  desires.  The  veterans’  organizations  informed  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  non-expansion  policy  of  national  cemeteries  by 
the  Army  was  not  what  they  desired  and  caused  the  transfer 
of  responsibility  to  the  VA.  NCS  is  now  busy  trying  to  satisfy 
the  consumers’  desires.  One  of  the  most  important  endeavors 
at  the  present  time  is  the  establishment  of  new  cemeteries  and 
the  development  and  expansion  of  existing  ones. 

Consumer  expressions  received  through  Congressional  in¬ 
terests,  veterans’  groups  and  the  printed  media  are  reviewed  on 
a  regular  basis.  Public  Law  93-43  directed  the  establishment 
of  an  advisory  committee  to  represent  the  desires  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  to  evaluate  the  recommendations  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  Veterans  Affairs.  There  is  a  Congressional  Inquiry 
Section  within  the  Planning  and  Evaluation  Staff  to  receive 
and  give  full  consideration  to  all  inquiries  about  cemetery  mat¬ 
ters  from  (Congress  and  the  White  House.  Professional  organi¬ 
zations  such  as  the  National  Funeral  Directors’  Association  are 
encouraged  to  bring  consumer  problems  to  the  VA’s  attention. 
(Consumer  views  on  the  headstone/marker  program  are  received 
through  the  many  county  and  state  service  oflScers,  and  ceme¬ 
tery  and  funeral  directors  who  serve  the  veteran  and  his  family 
at  the  time  of  burial  In  this  program,  written  material  in  the 
form  of  letters  of  complaint  or  compliment  continues  to  be 
the  best  medium  of  input  Consumer  input  is  received  monthly 
from  local  architectural  engineers  and  veterans’  groups.  Master 
plans  are  prepared  and  are  reviewed  by  interested  local  and 
Congressional  oflScials. 


S.  Evaluation — highlights  of  existing  mechanisms 

The  organization  of  the  NCS  includes  field  supervising  of¬ 
fices  which  give  direct  supervision  and  guidance  to  the  national 
cemeteries.  It  is  their  responsibility  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
,of  service  provided  the  public  by  each  national  cemetery.  Pe¬ 
riodic  on-site  evaluations  are  made  as  to  how  well  the  job  is 
done  and  to  solicit  consumer  expressions.  Consumer  demands 
that  cannot  be  resolved  at  the  local  level  are  transmitted  to  VA 
Central  OflSce  for  consideration. 

New  concepts  are  submitted  to  Congressional  committees, 
veterans’  organizations,  funeral  directors’  and  cemetery  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  national  cemetery  superintendents’  conferences  for 
evaluation.  One  recent  notable  evaluation  was  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Subcommittee  on  Cemeteries  and  Burial 
Benefits,  which  conducted  hearings  in  Los  Angeles  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  national  cemetery  to  be  located  at  Riverside, 
Califoniia. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Cemeteries  and  Memorials  is  a 
relatively  new  mechanism  for  the  evaluation  of  cemetery 
IKilicies  and  planning.  This  committee  is  comimsed  of  a  cro.s.s- 
section  of  veterans  representing  many  veterans’  groups  and 
organizations.  The  committee  meets  periodically  to  c<msi(ler 
cemetery  matters  and  recommendations. 

3.  Data  transmission — highlights  of  existing  mechanisms 

Data  is  transmitted  through  correspondence  directed  to  the 
VA  and  Congressional  sources,  and  through  appearances  before 
veterans’  organizations.  Members  of  the  advisory  committee  re¬ 
ceive  many  inquiries  both  oral  and  written.  The  national  ceme¬ 
tery  superintendents  are  in  daily  contact  with  consumers  and  re¬ 
flect  their  wishes  through  official  corresiwndenee  and  telephone 
calls  to  their  sui)ervisors  for  review  and  evaluation.  Many 
resolutions  are  received  from  local  veterans’  groups  for  action 
on  cemetery  matters  or  from  national  conventions  of  veterans' 
organizations.  Telephone  inquiries  are  received  daily  at  all 
levels  of  cemetery  administration  to  request  information,  to 
make  complaints  or  recommendations,  or  to  compliment  NCS. 

Correspondence  and  complaint  handling — highlights  of  exist¬ 
ing  mechanisms 

Mo.st  of  the  complaints  rectuved  involve  cemetery  operations 
such  as  the  care  of  a  grave,  the  condition  of  the  headstone  or 
some  aspect  of  the  burial  service.  The  Headstone  Service,  how¬ 
ever,  is  criticized  sometimes  for  delay  in  providing  the  head¬ 
stone  or  the  inscription.  Additional  complaints  are  received 
about  the  lack  of  cemetery  gravesites  or  the  closing  of  ceme¬ 
teries  for  lack  of  grave  space. 

Complaints  at  the  cemetery  level  are  handled  locally  whenever 
IK>s«ible.  I^arger  cemeteries  have  a  system  of  registering  com¬ 
plaints  on  a  “complaint  slip.’’  These  are  given  to  field  foremen 
daily  for  correction.  Corrective  actions  are  reported  back  to  the 
complainant  by  letter  or  telephone  call  from  the  administrative 
office.  Congressional  and  White  House  complaints  are  processed 
through  a  Congressional  Inciuiry  Section  where  replies  are 
prepared  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Director,  Cemetery  Scu  vice 
or  Headstone  Service  and  the  national  cemetery  field  offices 
when  ai>propriate.  Significant  complaint  trends  are  brought  to 
the  attention  of  key  officials  at  weekly  staff  meetings. 

Printed  rules  passed  out  at  cemetery  level  ask  that  complaints 
be  given  to  the  superintendent  so  that  they  can  be  expeditiously 
handled  without  the  additional  administrative  costs  connected 
with  g(dng  through  Congressional  and  Central  Office  sources.  A 
complaint  reporting  system  also  has  been  instituted  whereby 
national  cemetery  superintendents  are  required  to  report  all 
complaints  to  the  Director,  Cemetery  Service.  These  are  re- 
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Tiewed  to  determine  trends,  if  corrective  action  is  required  and 
If  new  procedures  or  rules  are  indicated. 

O.  INFORMATION  OUTPUT 

1.  Communication  to  consumer  on  issues  and  decisions — high¬ 
lights  of  existing  mechanisms. 

The  National  Cemetery  System  maintains  continual  com¬ 
munication  with  veterans’  organizations,  funeral  directors’  and 
cemetery  organizations,  and  Congressional  ccunmittees  on  all 
issues  and  decisions  on  national  cemeteries  and  the  furnishing 
of  headstones  and  markers.  This  is  accomplished  through  in¬ 
quiries,  consultation  on  matters  with  impact  on  the  consumer, 
question-and-answer  sessions,  and  daily  exposure  to  routine  and 
individual  situations. 

A  number  of  helpful  informational  aids  have  been  devised  to 
facilitate  the  dissemination  of  pertinent  data.  These  include  a 
list  of  national  cemeteries  showing  those  open  and  closed,  with 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers ;  and  a  leaflet,  “Interments  in 
National  Cemeteries :  General  Information,”  which  describes  eli¬ 
gibility  for  burial  in  a  national  cemetery  and  the  procedure  to 
follow.  National  cemetery  regulations  and  changes  thereto  are 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  for  the  information  and  com¬ 
ments  of  the  veterans,  veterans’  organizations  and  the  general 
public. 

In  January  1974  the  Administrator  presented  his  recommen¬ 
dations  for  the  National  Cemetery  System  to  Congresa  These 
recommendations  have  been  published  by  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Committees  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House.  The  establishment 
of  new  national  cemeteries  is  publicized  through  Congressional 
sources,  meetings  with  veterans’  groups,  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Cemeteries  and  Memorials,  and  through  news  relea.ses 
to  the  press. 

?.  Feedback  to  consumers  about  their  comments — highlights  of 
e.i  rising  mechanisms 

'Fhe  functions  of  the  National  Cemetery  System  must  be  car¬ 
ried  out  in  a  very  sensitive  manner  since  they  are  performed 
when  the  consumers  are  under  great  stress.  A  great  deal  of  pa¬ 
tience  is  required  to  respond  to  their  wishes  in  a  sympathetic 
manner.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  training  employees  to  be  digni¬ 
fied  and  sympathetic  at  all  times.  This  is  the  prime  area  la 
which  we  can  let  consumers  know  how  we  have  reacted  to  their 
comments  and  criticisms. 

S.  Consumer  education — highlights  of  existing  mechanisms 

C<onsumer  education  is  a  diflBcult  problem  when  it  comes  to 
death  and  burial,  since  the  subject  does  not  generate  imme¬ 
diate  concern  among  the  living  and  is  often  neglected.  As  men¬ 
tioned,  literature  explaining  veterans’  benefitis  in  NCS  is  fur¬ 
nished  upon  request  and  is  made  available  at  presentations  to 
veterans’  organizations,  funeral  directors,  etc.  The  b«.'st  source 
of  information  for  consumers  is  the  local  funend  director  who 
comes  to  their  assistance  at  the  time  of  a  death.  The  Armed 
Forces  and  Retired  Associations  make  known  to  their  members 
the  kinds  of  benefits  that  are  available  at  the  time  of  death. 
NCS  gives  guidance  on  the  publications  the  associations  issue 
and  suggests  means  of  improvement  National  Cemetery  Super¬ 
intendents  appear  before  local  groups  to  discuss  the  ceemteries 
and  the  benefits  available. 

Supporting  Staffs 

A.  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

The  major  goal  of  the  VA  Information  Service  is  to  Inform 
veterans  and  their  dependents  of  the  benefits  available  to  them 


and  how  to  go  about  claiming  their  entitlement  Through  the 
use  of  all  available  media.  Information  Service  attempts  to  reach 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  potential  beneficiaries. 

Since  they  disseminate  information  on  benefits  programs  ad¬ 
ministered  through  other  VA  d^)artments,  the  news  releases  and 
other  communications  are  usually  of  an  explanatory  or  informa¬ 
tive  nature  and  are  designed  to  motivate  veterans  to  contact  the 
nearest  Regional  Office  for  assistance.  Their  major  function 
then,  in  terms  of  consumer  representation,  is  that  of  information 
output,  spedflcally  consumer  education.  Some  of  the  methods  by 
which  Information  Service  accomplishes  its  mission  are : 

(1)  news  releases  averaging  250  per  year,  distributed  nation¬ 
ally  to  11,000  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  wire  services,  and 
military  and  veterans’  publications, 

(2)  approximately  6,000  local  news  releases  prepared  by  VA 
Information  Service  Representative  stationed  in  the  field  or 
by  field  station  personnel, 

(3)  magazine  articles  which  totaled  nearly  50  last  year, 

(4)  two  weekly  radio  programs  which  between  them  are  sent 
to  3,400  stations  plus  the  Armed  Forces  Radio  Network, 

(5)  eight  filmed  TV  spots  and  12  slides  plus  copy  which  each 
year  are  distributed  to  800  TV  stations,  and 

(6)  a  booklet  entitled  “Federal  Benefits  for  Veterans  and  Sur¬ 
vivors”  (a  summary  of  benefits  information),  400,000  copies  of 
which  are  given  away  through  VA  Regional  Offices. 

In  addition  to  these  and  other  means  of  reaching  the  veteran, 
the  Information  Service  publishes  a  biweekly  Public  Opinion 
Digest  which  is  sent  to  all  VA  Hospital  and  Regional  Office  di¬ 
rectors.  It  gathers  stories  from  the  media  both  critical  of  and 
favorable  toward  the  VA.  Knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  at 
another  station  can  give  a  director  the  chance  to  head  off  the 
problem  before  it  develops  in  his  area  or  it  can  suggest  an  idea 
he  might  wish  to  implement.  This  too  results  in  improved  service 
to  the  VA  consumer. 

B.  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

The  General  Counsel  serves  as  the  Chief  Officer  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  in  all  matters  of  law  and  legislation.  He 
directs,  has  jurisdiction  over,  and  is  responsible  to  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  for  all  litigation  involving  the  Veterans  Administration, 
all  interpretative  legal  advice  on  matters  of  litigation  and  law, 
and  preparation  of  the  VA  legislative  program  based  upon  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  operating  units.  Therefore,  the  General 
Counsel  is  not,  in  most  cases,  in  direct  contact  with  the  consu¬ 
mer.  The  hulk  of  his  functions  involves  indirect  contact 
As  part  of  his  work,  the  General  Counsel  (1)  reviews  draft 
regulations  promulgated  by  program  units  to  assure  their  legal¬ 
ity  ;  (2)  is  responsible  for  drafting  legislation  for  presentation 
to  the  Congress  to  carry  out  VA  programs;  (3)  renders  opinions 
on  interpretation  of  laws  affecting  the  VA;  (4)  is  available  to 
counsel  and  assist  officials  of  the  VA  with  legal  problems  arising 
during  the  course  of  their  day-to-day  work ;  (6)  works  directly 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  in  cases  of  litigation  involving 
the  VA;  and  (6)  works  with  Congressional  Committees  in  con¬ 
junction  with  legislative  matters. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  General  Counsel’s  work  involves  indirect 
consumer  impact,  there  are,  however,  areas  where  there  is  direct 
contact  with  consumers.  I.ctters  are  received  from  the  general 
public  which  deal  with  legislative  or  legal  problems  or  involve 
complaints  relating  to  those  areas.  These  letters  are  responded 
to  directly  by  the  General  Counsel.  Where  the  correspondence 
indicates  a  potential  need  for  new  legislation  or  regulatory 
changes,  these  letters  are  segregated  and  are  periodically  re¬ 
viewed  with  program  officials  who  are  primarily  responsible  for 
recommending  new  legislation  or  making  regulatory  changes. 
Direct  contacts  are  also  made  with  con.somers  in  conjunction 
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with  claims  filed  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  and  matters 
concerning  the  Medical  Care  Recovery  Act  These  contacts  Involve 
correspondence  and,  in  some  cases,  face-to-face  contact  with  the 
consumer  or  his  attorney.  The  General  Counsel  also  has  direct 
contact  with  veterans  or  attorneys  concerning  some  individual 
home  loan  matters  and  in  connection  with  deceased  veterans’ 
estates  where  the  veteran  dies  leaving  no  next  of  kin.  Thus,  in 
certain  cases,  the  contact  can  be  direct. 

Serving  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Counsel  are  the 
District  Counsels  who  are  stationed  in  Veterans  Administration 
Regional  OflSces  and  Centers  throughout  the  country.  These  indi¬ 
viduals  maintain  day-to-day  contact  with  the  Directors  and 
operating  personnel  at  such  oflBces  and  parallel,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  type  of  work  done  by  the  General  Counsel  in  such  areas  as 
responding  to  letters.  Federal  Tort  Claims  and  Medical  Care  Re¬ 
covery  Act  Matters,  and  in  the  Loan  Guaranty  Program. 

C.  BOARD  OF  VETERANS  APPEALS 

The  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals  is  the  final  authority  whenever 
the  veteran  is  dissatisfied  with  the  previous  decisions  regarding 
a  claim  for  benefits.  Only  insurance  cases  can  be  reviewed  fur¬ 
ther  by  the  Federal  Courts.  The  apiieals  process  offers  the  vet¬ 
erans  several  opportunities  to  have  an  unfavorable  decision  re¬ 
versed  or  modified.  Generally,  the  policy  of  the  VA  is  to  act  in 
favor  of  the  veteran  when  there  is  substantial  doubt  and  when  it 
Is  in  its  power  to  do  so. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  occurs  when  the  veteran  submits  a 
claim  at  a  Regional  OfiSee.  Each  claim  is  thoroughly  reviewed 
before  a  determination  is  made.  Those  claims  which  are  not  ap¬ 
proved  are  sent  to  the  veteran  with  an  explanation.  If  the 
veteran  expresses  dissatisfaction  with  the  decision,  the  Regional 
OflSce  may  seek  more  information  or  provide  the  individual  with 
a  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  decision.  The  veteran  then  may  ask  one  of  the  veterans’ 
organizations  to  intercede  on  his/her  behalf,  and  the  claim  may 
be  resubmitted  with  additional  information.  If  a  favorable  deci¬ 
sion  cannot  be  made  at  that  time  and  substantive  disagreement 
continues,  it  is  referred  to  the  Board  of  Veterans  Api>eals. 

Generally,  the  veteran  gives  one  of  the  veterans’  organizations 
power  of  attorney  to  represent  him/her,  at  no  charge,  before 
the  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals.  Once  the  claimant  authorizes  it, 
the  veterans’  organization  is  given  access  to  all  records,  and  pre¬ 
sents  the  case  before  the  Board.  The  representative  of  the  vet¬ 
erans’  organization  is  conversant  with  VA  regulations  and  knows 
the  best  way  to  proceed  on  behalf  of  the  claimant.  The  veteran 
also  has  the  option  of  making  a  personal  appearance  or  being 
represented  by  an  attorney. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearing,  the  Board  of  Veterans  Api)eals 
listens  to  any  relevant  presentation.  The  hearing  is  strictly  ex 
parte  (nonadversary)  in  nature  and  the  procedures  followed  are 
informal.  When  all  of  the  evidence  has  been  compiled,  the  panel, 
usually  composed  of  three  members  of  the  Board,  will  study  the 
case  carefully  and  will  make  every  effort,  consistent  with  the 
applicable  law  and  regulations,  to  act  in  the  claimant’s  favor. 
A  written  decision,  containing  separately  stated  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  of  law,  is  promulgated  in  every  case.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  written  decision  is  to  explain  fully  the  reasons  for 
the  ruling,  be  it  an  allowance  or  a  denial. 

Postappellate  complaints  receive  the  personal  attention  of  ei¬ 
ther  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  or  the  Chairman’s  Executive  Assistant.  The  more  sub¬ 
stantive  or  controversial  of  the  complaints  are  resolved  by  way 
of  formal  decisions  prepared  by  enlarged  panels,  a  typical  one 
consisting  of  six  members  of  the  Board.  Other  complaints  are 
disposed  of  by  sympathetic  explanatory  letters,  after  appropriate 


study  has  been  made  by  members  of  tlie  Chairman’s  medical  and 
legal  staffs. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  claimants  represented  by 
veterans’  organizations,  a  productive  and  satisfactory  relation¬ 
ship  has  been  established.  The  VA  profits  directly  by  their  efforts 
to  help  claimants  develop  and  present,  in  orderly  fashion,  their 
appeals  to  the  Board.  Moreover,  the  offices  of  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  are  always  oi)en  to  them  at  any  stage  of  the  ai)- 
pellate  process.  Their  advice,  suggestions  and  constructive 
criticism  are  valued  highly. 

As  the  highest  appellate  authority  of  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  Board  does  not  formulate  or  routinely  comment  on 
agency  regulations  or  policy  pertaining  to  substantive  entitle¬ 
ment  to  bentefits.  However,  its  adjudicative  procedures  are  con¬ 
stantly  under  review  with  a  view  to  improvement.  And  certainly, 
when  areas  of  regulatory  ambiguity  are  identified  in  connection 
with  the  day-to-day  activities,  appropriate  elements  of  the  agency 
are  notified  and  suggestions  for  cliange  in  indicy  are  made.  The 
Board  of  Veterans  Apiieals  is  constantly  in  touch  with  Central 
Offic-e,  as  well  as  the  field  stations,  in  its  efforts  to  resolve:  (1) 
problems  whicli  have  been  identified,  or  (2)  complaints  which 
have  been  presented  by  those  outside  the  agency. 

D.  REPORTS  AND  STATISTICS  SERVICE,  OFFICE  OF  THE  CONTROLLER 

The  Reports  and  Statistics  Service  is  rc'sponsilde  for  statisti¬ 
cal  support  and  the  control  of  reports  throughout  the  Veterans 
Administration.  Much  of  the  information  concerning  the  veteran 
consumer  of  VA  benefits  is  obtained  through  the  VA  reporting 
systems.  Tliese  reports  are  used  to  pinpoint  trends  and  alert 
management  to  possible  problems  concerning  service  to  the 
veteran  and  other  beneficiaries  of  VA  programs.  The  data 
are  analyzed  by  program  oflScials  as  well  as  by  the  staff  of  the 
Reports  and  Statistics  Service.  The  analyses  are  done  by  pro¬ 
gram  officials  in  order  to  alert  them  to  possible  developments 
which  could  affect  beneficiaries. 

The  Service  also  prepares  veteran  population  reports  by  geo¬ 
graphic  distribution,  age,  service  iieriod,  etc.  and  data  on  their 
dependents  and  survivors.  These  data  are  published  in  reiM)rts 
released  to  the  public  and  Congress.  They  are  also  u.sed  by 
program  officials  to  identify  needs  for  exiianding  programs 
and  to  project  future  requirements.  In  addition,  the  service  con¬ 
ducts  special  statistical  studies  to  evaluate  VA  programs  and 
to  determine  thmr  effectiveness.  Studies  recently  completeil  or  in 
progress  for  the  major  departments  are  shown  below: 

Department  of  Veterans  Benefits 

STUDIES  RECENTI.Y  COMPLETED 

Sumy  of  VA  Pensioners  Age  72  or  Older.  Its  purpose  was  to 
provide  information  on  which  the  adequacy  of  food,  housing,  and 
medical  care  for  pensioners  could  be  evaluated. 

STUDIES  IN  PROGRESS 

1.  Tuition  Assistance  and  Public  Rcat'tion  to  Method  of  Pay¬ 
ment.  The  study  attempts  to  quantify  attitudes  of  the  veteran 
and  the  public  toward  several  alternative  methods  of  tuition 
payment  under  the  current  GI  Bill. 

2.  Survey  of  Employment  FolloirAng  Training  in  Vocational 
Courses.  The  data  developed  on  employment  experience  will  be 
used  for  program  evaluation.  Data  for  indvidual  courses  in  each 
approved  school  will  be  used  for  program  control,  to  determine 
whether  the  course  will  retain  its  approval  for  veterans’  train¬ 
ing. 

3.  Course  Completion  Study.  This  is  a  comprehensive  study  of 
completion  rates,  reasons  for  non-completion,  use  of  skills  fol- 
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lowing  training,  employment  statu*,  ^earnings,  and  whether  a 
diploma  or  certificate  was  granted. 

4.  Benefits  Longitudinal  Study  {Phase  I).  This  is  the  first 
phase  of  a  12-year  study  following  Vietnam  Bra  veterans  in 
their  use*  of  entitlements  and  what  benefits  they  have  oi>- 
tained  from  them.  This  Is  useful  in  analyzing  the  VA  programs 
from  both  an  adequacy  and  an  achievement  standpoint.  Phase  1 
obtains  information  from  veterans  approximately  a  year  after 
return  to  civilian  life. 

5.  Study  of  Education  and  Living  Expenses.  Its  purpose  was  to 
determine  whether  there  was  a  need  for  benefit  increase  under 
chapter  34.  This  study  became  inactive  when  Congress  enacted 
new  benefits  increases  before  the  study  was  completed  and  re¬ 
quired  other  studies  on  a  priority  basis. 

I 

STUDIKR  CONDUCTKO  BV  OTHER  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  IN  COOPERATION 
WITH  THE  VA 

1.  Evaluation  of  Benefits  Used  Under  the  GI  Bill.  Conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  with  cooperation  of  the  VA,  DHEW, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  study  will  concentrate  on 
extent  of  benefits  usage  and  comparison  of  earnings  following 
training,  by  prior  educational  attainment. 

2.  Disabled  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Era  Employment  Prob¬ 
lems  and  Programs.  The  study  was  completed  by  the  Human 
Resources  Research  Organization  (IIumRRO)  under  contract 
with  the  Department  of  Labor.  It  provides  information  con¬ 
cerning  training  and  employment  exia^rienoes  of  the  disabled 
veteran. 

Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 

STUDIES  RECENTLY  COMPLETEDl 

1.  VA  Central  Cancer  Registry  is  a  statistical  description  of 
133,000  malignant  noo'plasms  during  the  six-year  period  1958- 
1963. 

2.  Alcoholism  and  Problem  Drinking  .Imong  VA  Hospital 
Patients  provides  basis  for  evaluation  regarding  jiotential  for 
rehabilitation. 

3.  Report  on  Visual  Impairment  Services  Teams  analyst's 
outpatient  services  given  to,  and  describes  the  characteristics  of, 
severely  visually  impaired  and  blinded  veterans. 

4.  Extended  Care  Census  Reports  describes  demographic  and 
medical  characteristic*  of  extended  care  patients  and  provides 
Information  from  the  siiecial  questions  asked  in  the  annual 
census. 

5.  Dentistry  Service  Oral  Examination  Requirements  in  VA 
Hospitals  compiles  and  analyzes  data  gathered  in  the  1972 
annual  census. 

STUDIES  IN  PKOGBI^SS 

1.  Antipsychotic  Drug-Prescribing  Practice  gathers  data  on 
amount  and  type  of  drug  prescrilied  in  response  to  the  GAO 
reiKirt  to  Congi-ess  of  April  1975  entitled  “Controls  on  Use  of 
Psychotherapeutic  Drugs  and  Improved  Psychiatrist  StaflSng 
Are  Needed  in  VA  Hospitals.” 

2.  Domiciliary  Members  Required  Level  of  Care  analyzes  1975 
census  data  to  provide  basis  for  long-range  planning  for  the 
V  A  domiciliary  program. 

3.  Alcohol  Among  VA  Hospitalized  Patients  report*  and  an¬ 
alyzes  1975  census  data  using  an  expanded  definition  of  “prob¬ 
lem  drinking”. 

4.  Report  of  Results  from  the  Health  Interview  Survey,  196S- 
1972  analyzes  data  assembled  by  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  comparing  health,  demography,  and  utilization  of 
medical  care  facilities  for  veterans  and  non  veterans. 


5.  Survivorship  Among  VA  Cancer  Patients  trace*  longevity 
for  VA  cancer  patients  by  age,  race,  type  of  therapy  and  geo¬ 
graphic  location. 

6.  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Survivorship  Study  reports  on  the  10 
and  20  year  survivorship  of  spinal  cord  injury  patients  first 
treated  in  the  VA  during  the  period  1955-1965. 

Planned  Studies  of  Agency-Wide  Interest 

1.  Benefits  Longitudinal  Study  {Phase  2)  provide*  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  readjustment  of  Vietnam  Era  veterans  ap¬ 
proximately  5  years  after  their  return  to  civilian  life.  The  data 
will  be  especially  useful  for  program  evaluation  purposes. 

2.  Special  Veteran  Study — AM  Programs  and  All  Service 
Periods,  utilizing  the  Current  Population  Survey  of  the  Census 
Bureau,  provides  demographic  data  and  items  of  special  interest 
concerning  usage  of  veterans  benefits  for  veterans  of  all  service 
periods. 

V.  Planned  Actions  To  I.mprove  Consumer  Partictp.vtion 
PLANNED  action  A 

Prior  to  publication  in  the  Federal  Register,  advance  notice  of 
new  programs,  policies,  changes  in  regulations  and  other  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  activities  is  sent  to  the  major  veterans’ 
organizations.  This  mailing  list  will  be  expanded  Immediately 
to  include  all  nationally  recognized  veterans’  service  organiza¬ 
tions  and  other  select  veterans’  groups  representing  special  in¬ 
terests.  This  will  increase  the  number  of  veterans’  organizations 
receiving  advance  notice  of  VA  activities  by  twenty-three.  In 
addition,  other  interested  groups  may  request  to  be  placed  on 
the  mailing  list  at  any  time. 

1.  Schedule  of  events 

Tlie  list  of  veterans’  organizations  will  be  expanded  immedi¬ 
ately  ;  after  a  one  year  trial,  the  list  will  be  adjusted  according 
to  the  response  and  interest  shown  by  these  organizations. 

2.  Allocation  of  resources 

Planned  action  can  be  absorbed  by  existing  personnel. 

3.  Proposed  legislation  and/or  executive  action 
None. 

PLANNED  ACTION  B 

Altliough  most  program  ofiicials  send  draft  cojiles  of  regulations 
to  veterans’  organizations  as  a  general  practice,  this  is  to  be¬ 
come  a  standard  iiolicy  of  all  program  officials.  Draft  regul- 
tions  will  be  distributed  notifying  the  veterans’  groups  of  pro¬ 
posed  changes.  This  gives  the  veterans’  organizations  ample 
opportunity  to  comment  and  make  their  views  known  before 
new  regulations  are  implementeil.  Draft  copies  are  to  be  sent 
to  all  organizations  on  tlie  expanded  mailing  list. 

1.  Schedule  of  events 

All  program  oQicials  will  begin  immediately  to  send  draft 
copies  of  VA  regulations  with  consumer  impact  to  all  veterans’ 
organizations  on  the  expanded  mailing  list.  After  one  year  the 
list  will  be  revised  to  refiect  the  interests  and  responses  of  the 
veterans’  groups. 

2.  Allocation  of  resources 

Planned  action  can  be  ab-sorlted  by  existing  personnel. 

S.  Proposed  legislation  and/or  executive  action 
None. 

PLANNED  ACTION  C 

The  VA  has  initiated  a  new  system  of  in-depth  program  eval¬ 
uations  which  will  be  considerably  more  far-reaching  than  any 
previous  appraisal  efforts.  Program  evaluations  will  assess  on 
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a  continuing  basis  the  impact  of  all  programs  administered  by 
the  VA  in  order  to:  1)  determine  their  effectiveness  in  achieving 
stated  goals;  and  2)  evaluate  their  achievements  in  relation  to 
cost,  impact  on  related  programs,  and  structure  for  delivery  of 
services.  Input  from  veterans  will  be  a  major  comdderation  in 
these  evaluations.  The  information  developed  will  be  made 
available  to  the  public  and  provided  on  a  regular  basis  to  the 
appropriate  Congressional  Committees. 

1.  Schedule  of  events 

September  1,  1975,  a  test  of  program  evaluation  methodology 
was  begun  in  two  selected  programs.  Completion  of  the  pilot 
test  is  scheduled  for  September  1,  1976  at  which  time  10  to  15 
more  programs  will  be  selected  for  evaluation  under  the  refined 
methodology  resulting  from  the  initial  test.  September  1,  1977 
is  the  target  date  for  the  addition  of  15  to  20  more  programs 
to  the  system,  and  the  remainder  will  be  undertaken  by  Septem¬ 
ber  1, 1978. 

2.  Allocation  of  resources 

The  Planning  and  Evaluation  Staff  will  be  increased  by  10  in 
Fiscal  Year  1976  for  program  evaluation  purposes.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  increase  stafling  in  the  operating  departments  and 
the  OflSce  of  the  Controller  to  provide  appropriately  skilled 
manpower  to  assist  in  carrying  out  program  evaluations  with 
the  OfiSce  of  Planning  and  Evaluation  providing  coordination. 

S.  Proposed  legislation  and/or  executive  action 

It  is  not  envisioned  at  this  time  that  executive  action  will  he 
required ;  however,  the  results  of  the  evaluations  may  contain 
recommendations  for  inclusion  in  the  Agency’s  legislative  pro¬ 
posals. 

Appkndix  a. — Veterans’  Organizations 

The  consumers  of  Veterans  Administration  services  are  a 
clearly  defined  group  of  veterans,  their  dependents  and  survi¬ 
vors.  Long  before  the  appearance  of  modern  consumer  advocacy, 
veterans  had  formed  numerous  effective  “consumer  groups”  to 
represent  their  interests  wherever  necessary.  The  veterans’  or¬ 
ganizations  themselves  testify  to  the  past  successes  of  VA  con¬ 
sumer  contact  efforts  and  future  practices  can  add  to  them. 
The  ideal  relationship  between  the  VA  and  its  consumer  groups 
was  put  most  aptly  by  one  of  the  oflicials  interviewed  in  the 
course  of  preparing  this  Plan.  The  veterans’  organization,  he 
said,  should  be  “the  VA’s  strongest  critic  and  its  best  friend.” 

The  number  of  these  groups,  usually  representing  a  particu¬ 
lar  segment  of  the  veteran  population,  has  expanded  to  the  point 
that  the  VA  presently  recognizes  27  separate  national  veterans’ 
organizations.  The  largest  of  those,  the  American  Legion,  alone 
represents  2.7  million  veterans  as  members  and  like  its  counter¬ 
parts,  maintains  a  policy  of  aiding  any  veteran,  regardless  of 
membership,  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  maximum  available 
benefits. 

For  the  purposes  of  planning  VA  consumer  representation  and 
finding  out  how  it  works  at  present,  VA  personnel  met  with 
representatives  of  the  four  largest  national  veterans’  organiza¬ 
tions  (American  I.egion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  and  AM  VETS)  to  find  out  whether  their 
relations  with  the  VA  are  satisfactory  and  in  what  ways  they 
might  he  improved.  All  the  spokesmen  interviewed  described 
their  consumer-advocate  function  as  one  of  “monitor”  or  “watch¬ 
dog”  on  the  VA.  The  VA  cooiierates  with  them  by  giving  these 
groups  office  space  in  its  Regional  Offices  as  well  as  in  Central 
Office  locations.  They  are  sent  advance  notice  of  regulations  and 
policies  before  they  are  submitted  to  the  Federal  Register.  It 
was  indicated  that  this  constitutes  ample  time  for  formulating 
and  offering  suggested  changes  to  the  proposals.  Other  major 
functions  of  the  veterans’  organizations  are  to  explain  VA 


regulations  in  lay  terms  and  provide  assistance  to  individuals 
seeking  VA  benefits. 

Some  of  the  veterans’  organizations  make  on-site  evaluations 
of  VA  Hospitals  and  Regional  Offices,  preparing  a  report  of  find¬ 
ings  and  submitting  it  to  the  Administrator.  They  have  every 
indication  that  their  recommendations  are  taken  seriously  by 
VA  top  management,  and  feel  these  surveys  have  been  notable 
successes  in  most  cases.  Occasionally  the  veterans’  organizations 
actually  draft  new  legislative  proposals  and  attempt  to  have 
them  introduced  in  Congress  when  this  is  the  most  effective  way 
to  go  about  achieving  a  desired  end. 

The  veterans’  organizations  communicate  with  their  con¬ 
stituents  through  a  network  of  national  headquartsrs,  depart¬ 
ments  at  the  state  level,  districts,  and  nearly  30,000  local  posts 
or  chapters.  The  VA  conducts  training  courses  for  local  service 
officers  of  these  organizations  to  give  them  the  best  possible 
background  in  the  area  of  VA  benefits  and  the  procedures  for 
obtaining  them.  Periodic  chapter  business  meetings,  handbooks, 
magazines,  newspapers,  surveys,  and  bulletins  are  the  means 
through  which  the  information  fiow  is  maintained.  The  veterans’ 
organizations  have  both  a  spring  meeting/conferenee  and  a 
national  convention  at  which  resolutions  are  voted  on  by  the 
memliership.  The  VA  Administrator  or  his  Deputy  are  often  in 
attendance  at  these  conventions.  Those  re.solutions  which  pass 
become  the  basis  for  diiwting  the  group’s  efforts  in  the  coming 
year. 

Tlie  interaction  between  the  VA  and  these  organizations  lakes 
many  forms.  As  already  mentioned,  prior  notice  of  major  policy 
changes  is  sent  to  six  of  the  largest  veterans’  groups  which 
then  submit  comments,  recommendations,  etc.  The  VA  always 
makes  a  formal  response  to  these  submissions,  most  times  re¬ 
solving  any  differences  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  veterans’ 
groups.  Annual  seminars,  usually  coinciding  in  time  with  tlie 
national  convention,  provide  a  forum  for  discussions  between 
VA  repre.sentatives  and  consumer  (veteran)  leaders.  Besides 
these  seminars  there  are  frequent  unscheduled  meetings  between 
veterans’  group  heads  and  top  Central  Office  staff.  At  the  field 
station  level,  such  meetings  between  Hospital  and  Regional 
Office  directors  and  local  representatives  take  place  with  differ¬ 
ing  frequency  throughout  the  country.  Telephone  contact  is 
frequent  and  unhesitating  in  both  directions,  and  is  often  the 
simplest  way  to  resolve  individual  problems.  The  VA  provides 
the  veterans’  organizations  with  a  supply  of  its  informational 
publications  as  well  as  claims  forms  to  facilitate  their  work. 

In  all  interviews  with  veterans’  organization  officers,  inter¬ 
actions  with  the  VA  were  characterized  generally  as  free, 
friendly,  adequate,  and  effective,  a  situation  which  grows  out  of 
having  many  shared  goals.  The  most  recent  example  of  the 
veterans’  organizations’  influencing  VA  decision-making  is  the 
revision  of  the  disability  rating  schedule  in  July  1975.  The 
originally  proposed  revision  underwent  some  change  before 
finally  lading  printed  in  the  Federal  Register. 

opportunities  for  improvement 

Since  the  practice  of  sending  advance  notice  of  regulation 
changes  has  proven  successful  in  obtaining  consumer  input,  the 
mailing  Ust  could  be  expanded  beyond  the  present  six 
organizations. 

Appendix  B. — Advisory  Committees 

Advisory  committees  are  an  important  resource  tool  of  the 
Veterans  Administration.  A  total  of  twenty-eight  committees 
provides  professional  expertise  and  advice,  and  is  a  source  of 
valuable  consumer  input.  Professional  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  are  eminent  in  the  fields  of  education,  labor,  medicine. 
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Itublic  health  and  other  discUdines  afifected  by  VA  activities. 
These  individuals  provide  objective  expertise  in  evaluating  both 
new  and  existing  programs.  For  example,  Merit  Review  Boar  As 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  review  individual 
components  of  research  programs  within  VA  hospitals  and  clinics 
in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  health  care  system  and 
to  enhance  the  recruitment  capabilities  of  the  VA. 

In  addition,  advisory  committees  rely  heavily  on  direct  con¬ 
sumer  input.  Veterans  are  highly  visible  board  meml)ers  with 
considerable  impact  on  VA  regulations  and  policy.  In  fact,  all 
veterans  serving  on  the  Chief  Medical  Director's  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Spinal  Cord  Injuries,  have  been  treated  for  spinal 
cord  injury  at  a  VA  hospital,  and  have  personal  experience 
with  the  unique  needs  of  this  segment  of  the  veteran  population. 

Consumer  activity  on  the  Administrator’s  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Cemeteries  and  Memorials  centers  on  the  establishment 
of  new  cemeteries  through  recommendations  concerning  site 
selection,  memorials,  markers  and  operations. 

The  Administrator’s  Education  and  Rehabilitation  Advisory 
Committee  assists  in  the  evaluation  of  existing  iwograms  offer¬ 


ing  educational  benefits  to  veterans  and  recommends  the  form 
new  efforts  should  take.  They  participate  in  long-range  plan¬ 
ning  and  the  development  of  recommendations  for  regulatory 
and  administrative  changes  and  also  legislative  proiK)sala. 

With  a  different  objective,  the  Central  Office  Education  and 
Training  Review  Panel  protects  consumers  from  fraudulent 
practices  and  the  waste  of  funds.  Panel  members  are  a  perma¬ 
nent  chairman  and  two  individuals  who  rotate  from  a  staff  of 
seven.  All  seven  are  prominent  in  the  field  of  education  and 
are  not  Federal  employees.  When  an  institution  has  been  dis¬ 
approved  for  further  educational  benefits  by  a  Re^onal  Oflfice, 
it  can  appeal  to  the  Central  Office  Review  Panel.  The  panel  mem¬ 
bers  are  citizens  of  the  community  and  have  as  their  prime 
interest  the  protection  of  the  consumer. 

The  charters  of  all  the  advisory  committees  have  drawn  on 
both  consumer  and  professional  involvement,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  most  valuable  advice  to  the  Administrator.  A  review 
of  the  boards’  activities  for  the  past  two  years  shows  their 
number,  size  and  composition  to  be  well-suited  for  effective  input. 
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